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5,  Ertmedenmg  auf  Herm  Dr.  MohWs  neusste  PoUmih  gegm  die 
Protestantische  Lehre  und  Kirche  (Reply  to  Dr.  Mohler^s  more 
recent  Polemics  against  the  Protestant  Doctrine  and  Church), 
in  seiner  Schrifi :  Neue  UntersuchungeUy  <Sr<?.  S^c.  Von  Dk.  F. 
C.  Baur,  ordentl.  Prof,  der  evangel.  Theologie  an  der  Universi- 
tat  Tubingen.  Tubingen.  1834. 

Considering  how  few  men  are  capable  of  rising  above  the  level 
of  the  events  which  happen  in  their  day,  and  taking  a  Urdu's  eye 
view,  so  to  speak,  of  their  own  age  in  connexion  with  other  ages 
past  and  to  come,  through  the  lapse  of  which  those  two  great 
problems,  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and  the  edification 
of  the  Church,  are  in  progress  of  solution,  we  cannot  feel  sur- 
prised that  Rome  and  her  adherents  should  have  sounded  the 
note  of  triumph,  at  the  remarkable  advances  which  Romanism 
has  made  of  late  years,  both  by  the  civil  position  which  it 
has  attained  for  itself  in  a  constitutionally  Protestant  empire, 
and  by  the  theological  importance  to  which  it  has  again  risen 
in  a  church,  which  has  justly  been  considered  by  Rome  herself 
as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  apart  from  aU  party  prejudices  and  sectarian 
sympathies,  the  facts  themselves,  as  they  stand  incontrovertibly 
l^foie  our  eyes,  are  sufficiently  striking  ^d  important  to  engag^ 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  to  cause  them  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events  with  considerable  perplexity,  and  to  be 
anxiously  ^'looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth.'' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  or  un- 
instructive  to  cast  a  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  position 
of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  in  that  country  which  the  latter 
recognizes  as  the  land  of  its  nativity,  and  in  which,  as  far  as 
outward  circumstances  are  concerned,  the  two  systems  have  ever 
since  the  Reformation  been  pretty  equally  matched,  and  the 
antagonism  between  them  has  accordingly  been  kept  free  from 
many  adventitious  causes  of  irritation  and  alienation.  Their 
remarkable  juxtaposition  in  Germany  not  only  affords  many  oppor- 
tunities, but  entails  the  necessity,  of  a  closer  mutual  acquaintance; 
the  fruit  of  which,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  that  general 
movement  of  mind  which  characterizes  our  age,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  controversy,  the  leading  documents 
of  which  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article\     The 

^  Besides  the  authors  whose  works  are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  pens 
of  a  number  of  other  writers  have  been  set  in  motion  by  this  controversy.  On  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  the  following  are  most  deserving  of  notice : — A  series  of  letters 
entitled,  Der  letzte  Symboliker  (The  last  Symbolician),  by  Anton  Gunther, 
a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  at  Vienna;   an  anonymous  tract,  which  appeared 
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aggression  came  from  the  side  of  Bomanism,  putting  Protestantism 
on  its  defence ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  shows  which  of  the 
two  parties  is  at  this  moment  more  confident  of  its  own  strength. 
But  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  is  the  tone  of  mutual  respect 
and  forbearance  in  which  the  controversy  was  commenced,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  carried  on;  a  tone  which  the  Romanist 
champion  formally  announced  that  he  intended  to  take,  when  he 
first  entered  the  lists,  and  for  which  his  Protestant  opponents 
give  him  considerable  credit,  at  the  same  time  that  they  complain 
of  his  having  failed  to  act  up  to  his  irenical  professions.  In 
order,  however,  to  understand  the  novel  character  which  the  con- 
troversy between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  has  thus  assumed 
among  our  German  neighbours,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
some  little  way  back,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  changes  in  the 
position  and  the  relative  strength  of  both  parties,  up  to  the  point 
when  they  came  into  conflict  with  each  other. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Germany,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
impulse  for  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  necessity  of  which  had 
long  been  felt,  was  given  by  the  ardent  and  impetuous  Luther 
with  a  force  which  proved  irresistible,  the  political  ties  by  which 
the  numerous  states  of  the  empire  hung  together,  were  loose 
and  feeble,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves  provincial 
sympathies  preponderated  over  the  sense  of  national  unity. 

The  result  was,  that  the  German  state  and  nation  was  divided 
between  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  and  so  equally  were  the 
parties  balanced,  that  while  the  restoration  of  the  original  eccle- 
siastical regimen  was  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  the  Romanist 
party,  the  Lutherans  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  asser- 
tion of  their  own  liberty  of  worship.  All  ecclesiastical  connexion 
between  the  diflerent  states  composing  the  German  empire  ceased; 
in  some  of  them  the  Romish,  in  others  the  reformed  doctrine 

originally  in  the  journal  "Der  KathoUk,**  and  was  afterwards  published  separately 
under  the  title,  "  M'ohler's  Symbolik  und  ikre  protestantisch-symbolische  Gegner" 
(Mohler's  Symbolic  and  its  protestant-symbolical  opponents) ;  a  review  of  Dr. 
Baur's  book,  by  Dr.  Stauoenmaier,  in  the  journal,  **  Jahrbiicher  fur  Theologie  und 
ehristliche  Philosophie ;*'  and  an  anonymous  review  of  the  controversy  in  **  Freimiitfuge 
Blatter  uber  Theologie  und  Kirchenthum"  edited  by  B.  A.  Pflanz  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  "  Das  Resultat  meiner  fVanderungen  dureh  das  Gebiet  der  Protestantischen  Lite' 
ratur,  oder  die  Nothwendigkeit  der  Riickkehr  zur  Katholischen  Kirche,  ausschliessUch 
dutch  die  eigenen  Eingestdndnisse  Protestantischer  Theologen  und  Philosophen  dargethan 
(Result  of  my  Travels  through  the  territory  of  Protestant  Literature ;  or,  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  Catholic  Church,  demonstrated  exclusively  from  the  confessions  of 
Protestant  Theologians  and  Philosophers  themselves,)  by  Dr.  Julius  V.  Hoening- 
HAU8. — On  the  Protestant  side  we  have  to  note,  besides  the  works  of  Nitzsch  and 
Baur,  Dr.  Marheinecke's  ** Recension  der  Mohler'schen  Symbolik**  (Review  of 
Mdhler's  Symbolic),  which  appeared  first  in  the  "  JaJirbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche 
Kritik"  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form;  and  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  whole  controversy  in  Dr.  HENOSTENBERa's  ** Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung" 
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became  the  established  relirion ;  and  the  sympathy  and  interven- 
tion of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  procured  for  both  parties  civil 
toleration  in  those  parts  in  which  their  opponents  were  in  the 
ascendant.  Thus  came  those  two  irreconcilable  foes,  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  to  dwell  peaceably  by  the  side  of  each  other', 
without  any  of  that  political  significance  which  they  have  acquired 
elsewhere,  and  to  develope  their  energies  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  and  literary  action. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  came  over  the  religious  mind  of 
Germany,  and  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  all  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  Europe.  To  produce  this  change,  both  Romanism 
and  Protestantism  contributed  their  share,  though  in  opposite 
ways.  The  principle  of  private  judgment  which  during  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Reformation  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  by  the  commanding  influence  of  master 
minds,  began  to  unfold  itself  with  increased  freedom,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  enthusiastic  fervour  engendered  by  the  Reformation 
gradually  cooled  down,  and  the  faith  of  its  adherents  sank  more 
and  more  to  the  level  of  a  formal  adherence  to  the  dead  letter  of 
the  Protestant  symbols.  Knowledge  and  unbelief  went  hand  in 
hand,  and,  overrunning  the  whole  territory  of  civilization,  shook 
to  their  very  foundation  the  religious  convictions  of  mankind. 
German  Protestantism  was  destitute  of  all  power  to  arrest  this 
mischief;  its  ecclesiastical  system  was  without  life  or  energy;  and 
the  puny  efibrts  of  a  sentimental  pietism  which  arose  by  reaction 
against  the  growing  impiety,  were  altogether  inadequate  to  stem 
the  mighty  torrent  of  irreligion,  whose  waters  were  fed  and 
swelled  by  the  richest  effusions  of  genius  in  every  branch  of 
literature. 

Romanism,,  it  is  true,  had  no  direct  share  in  producing  this 

'  Not  only  are  the  two  systems  domiciled  together  in  some  of  the  universities,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Tubingen,  where  this  controversy  took  its  rise,  by  means  of  two  theo- 
logical "  faculties,"  one  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  Lutheran ;  but  even  buildings  used 
for  public  worship  are  sometimes  divided  between  the  two  confessions.  Divine  service 
is  in  such  cases  performed  alternately  by  the  respective  clergy ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
occupying  the  church  for  early  mattins,  high  mass,  and  vespers,  the  Protestants  having 
their  morning  service  in  the  intervals  between  the  first  and  second,  and  their  after- 
noon service  between  the  second  and  third  Roman  Catholic  services.  The  extent  of 
latitudinarianism  to  which  such  a  close  juxtaposition  must  lead,  both  in  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  a  striking  instance  of  it  is  the  fact,  which  we  have 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  at  the  centenary  of  the  Reformation  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Germany,  attended  in  their  robes  the 
service  performed  in  honour  of  the  Reformation  in  an  exclusively  Protestant  church, 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  the  portraits  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  A  nearer  external  approach  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  can 
hardly  be  conceived ;  and  yet  the  character,  and  even  the  tone,  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Dr.  Mohler's  book  led,  shows  that  the  two  parties  are  as  far  removed  as  ever 
from  a  return  to  ecclesiastic  unity.  This  may  serve  as  an  instructive  lesson  to  those 
who  mistake  latitudinarianism  for  charity,  and  compromise  for  peace. 
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oyerfiowing  iniquity ;  but,  in  an  indirect  manner,  it  ministered  to 
its  progress  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  intellectual  license  to  which 
its  opponent  had  given  birth.  The  pretensions  of  the  Boman 
Church  to  infallibility  and  supremacy^  the  deep  doctrinal  fallacies 
and  falsehoods  interwoven  with  her  creed,  the  abuses  and  super- 
stitions inseparable  from  the  practical  working  of  her  system,  and 
the  moral  depravity  which  had  extensively  gained  ground  among 
her  clergy,  acted  as  so  many  provocatives  to  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity. 

But  the  scourge  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  the  godless 
nations  was  at  hand  ;  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  woes  which  followed  in  its  wake  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe,  gave  terrible  demonstration  both  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  irreUgious  systems,  and  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  and  who  knows  how  to 
recompense  into  their  bosom  the  iniquities  and  the  blasphemies 
of  the  nations.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  well  deserving  of  notice, 
that,  apart  from  France,  whose  sin  as  well  as  its  punishment  was 
the  heaviest  of  all,  the  stroke  of  vengeance  fell  with  the  greatest 
severity  on  those  two  points  where  the  iniquity  of  Bomanism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
carried  to  its  greatest  height.  But  after  it  had  passed,  Prussia 
took  the  lead  in  the  moral  and  political  regeneration  of  Germany, 
and  is  foremost  to  this  day  in  all  the  religious  movements  by 
which  the  Protestant  communions  of  that  country  are  labouring 
to  return  to  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  older  and  better  times; 
while  Rome  bestirred  herself  on  every  side,  and  is  not  only  labour- 
ing with  unparalleled  activity  to  regain  the  ground  she  has  lost, 
but  is  variously  modifying  her  system,  with  a  view  to  place  it 
before  the  world  in  a  more  favourable  and  seductive  light. 

Among  the  efforts  which  she  has  made  for  this  purpose.  Dr. 
Mohler'^s  aggression  upon  Protestantism,  in  his  ^'  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,^^  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  skilfully  conducted. 
The  position  from  which  it  was  made,  and  the  moment  for  making 
it,  were  alike  well  chosen.  Grown  weary  of  the  subtilties  and 
empty  abstractions  of  metaphysical  systems  which  displaced  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  the  profanities  and  vain  and 
unstable  dogmas  of  an  effete  rationalism,  the  mind  of  Protestant 
Germany  required  something  more  substantial  and  nutritious. 
Various  schools  of  divinity  arose,  one  after  another,  not  prepared 
at  once  to  step  back  into  the  full  and  rigid  measure  of  an  ortho- 
dox faith,  but  endeavouring  to  devise  some  middle  term  between 
the  merely  intellectual  systems  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
the  ancient  Protestant  confessions ;  semi-rationalistic,  semi-philo- 
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sophical,  semi-pietistic,  they  groped  their  way  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  a  \pevoa)vviJ,og  yvwmq  back  into  the  light  of  revealed 
truth.  These  were  followed  by  men  of  a  deeper  cast  of  thought 
and  greater  simplicity  of  character,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing on  the  old  foundation  of  the  word  of  God,  and,  returning  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  symboUcal 
documents  of  the  Beformation,  differed  from  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians of  former  days  only  in  their  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, which  still  retained  more  of  the  philosophic  than  of  the 
dogmatic  form. 

While  these  changes  for  the  better  took  place  in  what  the 
Germans  would  call  the  ''  scientific''^  treatment  of  theology,  the 
absence  of  the  practical  element  of  religion,  of  true  Church-fel- 
lowship with  all  its  attendant  privileges,  came  to  be  felt  more  and 
more.  Faith  and  piety  being  once  revived,  required  greater 
scope  for  their  exercise  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  still  exist- 
ing Protestant  establishments,  whose  life  and  spirit  had  long 
departed,  whose  very  forms  had  been  accommodated  to  the  ra- 
tionalism of  the  times.  New  litur^es  were  drawn  up,  approach- 
ing, though  in  a  modem  garb,  nearer  to  the  worship  of  former 
and  godlier  ages ;  and  with  the  view  to  give  a  new  impulse  and 
an  increased  power  to  Protestant  Ghurchmanship,  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  bodies,  which  had  kept  separate  from  prescriptive 
custom  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their 
distinctive  doctrines  and  practices,  were  fused  together  in  the 
"  Evangelic  Union.''  This  last  measure  was  strongly  indicative 
of  an  instinctive  desire  for  something  better  than  the  mere  Con- 
gregationalism into  which  the  decayed  framework  of  the  churches 
of  ^e  Reformation  had  sunk  down :  there  was  evidently  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  truth,  that  Christianity  cannot  sustain  its 
existence  without  being  realised  and  incarnate,  as  it  were,  in  the 
body,  the  Church ;  and  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  presup- 
poses a  spiritual  organization  founded  upon  unity  of  faith,  unity 
of  worship,  and  unity  of  life. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  restore 
the  Protestant  communions  generally  to  an  orthodox  belief  and 
to  ecclesiastic  order.  Not  only  is  the  task  still  in  progress ;  but 
those  who  are  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  accomplish  it, 
have  no  very  distinct  idea,  either  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  of 
what  they  ought  to  do.  They  are  sensible,  and  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  something  amiss ;  but  they  cannot  tell  what 
it  is  that  is  wanting  to  them :  they  feel  after  it  with  much  eager 
desire  for  the  fulness  and  reality  of  spiritual  life,  and  yet  they 
often  are  still  so  hampered  and  bUnded  by  their  prejudices,  that 
they  recoil  from  the  very  measures  which  would  be  best  calculated 
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to  promote  that  religious  regeneration,  for  which  the  better  part 
of  Protestant  Germany  is  sighing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  necessarily  contingent  upon  a 
transition  state  from  rationalism  to  faith,  from  disjomtedness  to 
unity,  Romanism  steps  forth  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Mohler,  and 
attempts  to  persuade  the  anxious  searcher  after  the  true  faith 
and  the  true  Church,  that  all  the  disorders  from  which  he  seeks 
to  escape,  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  he  who 
would  have  satisfaction  and  peace,  can  find  it  only  by  returning 
into  the  bosom  of  "the  Catholic  Church,'^  the  true  spouse  of 
Christ  and  mother  of  the  faithful. 

Admirably  well-timed,  however,  as  the  attempt  is,  the  Romish 
Church  and  her  skilful  representative  and  champion.  Dr.  Mohler, 
are  well  aware  that  an  open  profession  of  proselytism  would 
quickly  alarm  the  suspicions  of  the  German  public,  hardly  yet 

Suite  recovered  from  the  infection  of  scepticism,  and  not  likely, 
iierefore,  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  a  church  whose 
claim  to  absolute  and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith  wholly 
extinguishes  the  admitted  principle  of  private  judgment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  appearance  of  controversial  or  proselyting  inten- 
tions was  to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  official  position  of  Dr. 
Mohler*,  as  "  professor  of  Catholic  theology"'*  in  an  university  in 

'  John  Adam  Mohler  was  born  May  6,  17d6,  at  Igersheim,  near  Mergentheim,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  Early  indications  of  talent  induced  his  father,  who  was 
a  wealthy  innkeeper,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  a  superior  education,  by  sending 
him  successively  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Mergentheiro,  the  Lyceum  at  Ellwangen,  and, 
lastly,  the  university  of  Tiibingen.  Having  in  the  last-named  place  passed  through 
the  regular  four  years'  course  of  theological  studies,  he  obtained  priest's  orders  in  1819. 
After  performing  for  a  short  time  the  functions  of  a  parochial  minister,  he  returned  to 
the  university,  and  in  the  year  1822  received  an  appointment  as  Privat  Docent,  or 
private  lecturer  of  "  Catholic"  theology,  with  a  twelvemonths'  leisure,  and  a  pecuniary 
allowance  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  principal  universities  of  Germany,  before  he 
entered  on  his  new  office.  On  his  return  to  Tiibingen  he  commenced  his  career  as  an 
academic  teacher  by  lectures  on  Church  history,  on  the  Fathers,  and  on  the  Canon 
law ;  and  in  1825  he  first  appeared  as  an  author  with  a  work  entitled  "  The  Unity  of 
the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism."  Shortly  after,  he  received  the  offer  of  a 
professorship  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  which  he  declined,  and  in  consequence  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  **  Professor  Extraordinary  "  at  Tiibingen.  In  the  year  1827 
he  published  a  larger  work,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title,  "  Athanasius  the  Great 
and  the  Church  of  his  time,  in  her  struggle  against  Arianism."  Although  the  subject 
of  this  work  was  strictly  historical  and  antiquarian,  yet  it  was  not  without  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Indeed  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  the  choice  of  it  was  suggested  to  Mohler  by  the  analogous  con- 
flict between  the  orthodox  faith,  at  that  time  chiefly,  and  in  Mohler's  view  no  doubt 
exclusively,  represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  the  Soci- 
nianising  notions  of  the  Rationalists,  whose  ascendency  in  the  Protestant  Church,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  part  of  Germany,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  identify  Pro- 
testantism itself  with  Rationalism,  or  at  least  to  consider  the  latter  as.  the  legitimate 
offiipring  of  the  former.  The  approbation  with  which  this  work  was  received,  was 
▼ery  general,  and  procured  for  its  author  the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  Breslau,  in 
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which  two  theological  "  faculties,^^  one  "  Catholic,"  the  other 
Protestant,  dwell  together  in  academic  fellowship.  Making  full 
use  of  the  vantage  ground  which  this  position  gave  him,  Dr. 
Mohler  put  forth  the  most  powerful  attack  which  Protestantism 
has,  since  the  days  of  Bellarmin,  had  to  sustain  from  the  Roman 

Silesia.  This  too  he  declined,  and  his  eleiration  to  the  dignity  of  Professor  Ordinary 
of  Theology  at  Tubingen,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  "  Catholic  "  faculty  of  that  university,  was  his  reward.  Still  pursuing  the  line  of 
thought  and  study  which  had  led  to  the  publication  of  ''Athanasius  the  Great," 
Dr.  Mohler  now  began  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  diflferences  between 
"  Catholics  *'  and  Protestants,  and  in  the  year  1832  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Symbolik."  The  sensation  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  work  throughout 
Germany  was  very  great,  and  the  controversy,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article, 
was  the  consequence.  The  tone  taken  by  Dr.Baur^  professor  of  theology  in  the  "  Pro* 
testant  faculty "  of  Tiibingen^  and  in  this  sense,  therefore,  Dr.  Mohler's  colleague, 
seems  to  have  greatly  embittered  the  life  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Baur's  book  appeared 
(the  first  edition)  in  1833,  and  in  1834  Dr.  Mohler  published  his  reply,  "  Further 
Inquiries,"  &c.  Whether  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  turn  which  the  controversy  had  taken,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction, 
or  whether  he  bad  reason  to  think  that  the  government  of  Wiirtemberg  looked  upon 
him,  as  upon  the  author  of  a  great  disturbance  in  the  university,  with  a  less  favourable 
eye,  we  cannot  say  ;  certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Mohler  was  now  open  to  offers  from  foreign 
universities,  after  having  twice  refused  them.  Nor  was  he  long  without  them.  The 
Prussian  government  renewed  its  attempt  to  secure  his  services  for  a  '*  Catholic " 
chair  of  theology  in  one  or  other  of  its  universities  ;  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  at  Bonn  or  Miinster.  These,  however,  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Count  Von  Spiegel,  who 
objected  to  some  of  the  opinions  propounded  in  Dr.  Mohler's  first  work  on  **  The 
Unity  of  the  Church,"  and  made  their  public  retractation,  which  Dr.  Mohler  refused, 
the  condition  of  his  consent  to  the  projected  appointment.  Meanwhile  a  chair  of 
theology  became  vacant  at  the  purely  **  Catholic"  university  of  Munich,  and  the 
Bavarian  government  having  offered  it  to  Dr.  Mohler,  he  removed  thither  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1835.  Church  history,  the  Fathers,  and  exegetical  lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  on  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  were  the  principal  subjects 
which  occupied  him  in  his  new  position.  But  his  activity  was  soon  interrupted  by 
disease.  Before  he  left  Tiibingen,  his  health  had,  probably  through  vexation  and 
anxiety,  suffered  considerably ;  at  Munich  he  rallied  at  first ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1836  a  slight  attack  of  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  in  that 
city,  reduced  his  already  impaired  constitution  to  a  state  of  great  and  permanent 
debility.  In  the  summer  of  1837  his  medical  advisers  induced  him  to  discontinue  his 
academic  labours,  and  to  retire,  in  search  of  health,  to  Meran,  in  the  Tyrol.  Here  he 
recovered  partially,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his  lectures  at  Munich  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1838 ;  he  had  not,  however,  done  so  long,  before  his  disease, 
which  now  assumed  the  decided  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  again  incapacitated 
him.  With  a  view  to  relieve  him  from  the  duties  of  his  academic  office,  the  King  of 
Bavaria  presented  him  to  the  deanery  of  Wiirzburg,  in  March,  1838 ;  a  dignity  which 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  after  a  short  period  of  great  suffering,  he  expired  on  the 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  12th  of  April,  of  the  same  year. 

Besides  the  larger  works  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Mohler  published  various  essays  in 
different  periodicals,  and  chiefly  in  the  "  Theohgische  Quarialschrift"  the  organ  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Divines  of  Tiibingen,  to  which  his  influence  and  co-operation  gave 
from  the  year  1828  a  new  and  a  superior  character.  Those  essays,  which  since  Dr. 
Mohler's  death  have  been  published  in  a  collected  form  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  treat  of  the 
following  subjects : — The  dispute  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  on  Gal.  ii. 
14 ;  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  with  an  analysis  of 
its  contents;  St  Anselm  and  his  times ;  priestly  celibacy;  the  relation  between  the 
universities  and  the  state  historically  considered ;  fragments  on  the  false  decretals ; 
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Church,  under  the  unpretending  form  of  a  manual  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  Boman  Catholic  pupils. 

*'  The  present  work,"  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition^, 
"  originated  in  lectures,  delivered  by  me  for  some  years  past,  on  the 
doctrinal  differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  all  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  universities  of  Germany  it  has  been  for  years 
the  practice  to  afford  instruction  on  this  subject  to  the  candidates  in 
theology  ;  a  practice  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me  on  many  accounts  most 
deserving  of  approbation,  I  determined  to  introduce  into  our  Catholic 
system,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  certainly  right  to 
require  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  mount  to  the  exalted  degree  of  a 
theological  education,  that  they  should  acquire  a  solid  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  those  confessions  of  faith,  which  for  so  long  a  period 
have  maintained  themselves  by  the  side  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  each 
other,  and  still  endeavour  to  keep  their  ground ;  that  they  should  not 

the  relation  of  Islam  to  the  Gospel ;  the  origin  of  Gnosticism ;  the  state  of  the 
Church  during  the  15th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  centuries  ;  St.  Simonianism  ; 
fragments  on  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  letter  to  the  Jbbe  Bautaur,  of  Strasburg,  on  his 
system  of  philosophy ;  and  two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Mohler's  literary  career  of  no  more  than  twelve  years' 
duration.  Other  works  of  larger  compass,  and  of  deep  literary  and  theological  interest 
were  contemplated  by  him,  and  partly  prepared,  when  *'  t<Uia  agentem  atque  meditan- 
tem  mors  pravenit"  Among  them  were  "  a  History  of  Monachism  in  the  West,"  and 
a  still  more  extensive  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  besides  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Fragments  of  his  **  History  of  Monachism  "  are  inserted  in 
Dr.  Dollinger's  collection  of  his  essays.  The  materials  for  the  other  two  works  which 
he  had  projected,  were  not  sufficiently  digested  to  admit  of  their  being  made  public. 
There  is,  however,  another  posthumous  publication  now  in  progress ;  viz.  Dr.  Mbhler's 
lectures  on  patristic  literature,  the  editorship  of  which  has  been  undertaken  by  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Reithmayr^  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich. 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  *<Symbolik''  appeared  in  1832;  a  second  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Baur's  work  in  1833 ;  in  1834  a  third  edition  was  published,  and 
shortly  after  it  his  reply  to  Dr.  Baur,  under  the  title  "  Neue  Untersuchungen,"  &c.;  a 
fourth  edition  followed  in  1835,  together  with  a  second  edition  of  the  **  Neue  Unter- 
wchungen,"  A  fifth  edition  was  subsequently  prepared  by  Dr.  Mohler,  in  which  he 
made  many  additions,  incorporating  in  it  also  various  portions  of  the  **  Neue  Unter- 
suchungen  ;"  but  he  did  not  live  to  superintend  its  publication.  It  appeared  in  June, 
1838,  with  a  short  preface  by  the  anonymous  editor,  and  has  since  been  republished  in  a 
sixth  edition  in  1843.  An  English  translation,  by  James  Burton  Robertson,  the 
translator  of  Schlegers  Philosophy  of  History,  was  published,  also  in  1843,  by  Dolman. 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Mohler  are  prefixed  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  German  editions  by  the 
anonymous  editor,  and  to  the  English  translation  by  the  translator,  to  both  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Mohler's  life 
which  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  note.  The  English  translation  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  fairly  executed.  The  sense  of  the  original  has  evidently  been  well  apprehended 
by  the  translator ;  but  the  style  is  heavy,  bordering  on  the  clumsy,  from  too  slavish 
an  imitation  of  the  German  construction  of  the  sentences.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
deficient  in  that  precision  in  rendering  the  technical  expressions  of  the  original,  which, 
in  a  work  of  this  description,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr.  Robertson  has,  we 
believe,  long  been  resident  in  Germany,  and  appears  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
German  than  with  the  English  idiom. 
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rest  content  with  general,  vagae,  obscure,  untenable,  and  incoherent 
notions  on  that  great  question,  by  which  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
Europe  has,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  not  only  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  agitation,  but  has,  in  a  measure,  been  convulsed  and  shaken 
to  its  very  depth. 

"But  if  the  very  idea  of  a  scientific  education  requires  theologians 
to  unravel  with  the  greatest  possible  depth  and  precision  the  anta- 
gonisms of  different  parties  in  the  Church  ;  if  it  imperatively  demands, 
that  they  should  qualify  themselves  for  rendering  a  full  and  sufficient 
account  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  different  confessions:  this 
duty  becomes  still  more  urgent,  not  in  the  case  of  the  theologian  only, 
but  of  every  educated  Christian,  when  regard  is  had  to  what  he  owes  to 
the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind.  What  can 
be  more  inconsistent  with  self-respect,  than  to  rest  satisBed  without  the 
most  accurate  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  real  foundations  of  our 
higher  life,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  stand  on  solid  ground,  and 
to  what  extent ;  or  whether  we  have  taken  up  our  position  on  a  decep- 
tive surface,  underneath  which,  perhaps,  an  immense  gulf  lies  con- 
cealed ?  How  is  it  possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  deeply-rooted  peace  of 
mind,  while  standing  thoughtlessly  and  without  adequate  information  in 
the  midst  of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  all  professing  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ?  It  is 
true  that  in  this  respect,  too,  there  is  a  certain  state  of  ease,  similar  to 
that  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  life  to  come  by  those  who  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  themselves  to  know  whether  there  be  any  future  life 
at  all;  a  state  unutterably  disgraceful  to  a  creature  endowed  with 
reason.  It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  which  every  one  owes  to  himself,  to 
raise  his  own  mind  to  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and  solidity,  or  weakness  and  untena- 
bleness,  of  the  religious  community  of  which  he  accounts  himself  a 
member,  a  perception  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  accurate 
and  definite  knowledge  of  antagonist  systems.  No  man  can  make  the 
defensive  points  of  a  confession  thoroughly  his  own,  and  wield  them 
with  certain  aim,  unless  he  apprehends  them  in  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  their  opposite ;  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  any  system  of 
faith  must,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  necessarily  include  its  apology. 
For  every  educated  Christian  is  in  possession  of  so  many  general  ideas 
of  religion,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  and  is  so  extensively 
versed  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  whenever  any  given  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  its  true  form  and  in  all  its  bearings,  he  is  enabled  to 
decide  as  to  its  truth,  and  to  discern  at  once  whether  it  be  in  accordance 
or  in  contradiction  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity." 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  S»oman  Catholic  divine 
so  eloquent  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  enforcing  the  duty  of 
free  personal  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  religious  belief,  in 
order  to  the  irXripof^opla  iv  t<^  iSli^  voi;  and  that,  too,  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  institute  such  inquiry,  are  to  be  guided 
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in  their  determination  by  Holy  Scripture,  with  which  he  takes  it 
for  ^nted  that  they  are  extensively  acquainted.  But  we  must 
not  mterrupt  the  thread  of  Dr.  Mohler^s  preface. 

"  Nor  is  it  conceivable,"  he  continues,  "  how  a  practical  divine  can 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  office,  especially  in  countries  in  which 
opposite  confessions  subsist  by  the  side  of  each  other,  unless  he  is  able 
to  define  with  precision  their  doctrinal  differences.  As  regards  homi- 
letic  expositions  of  these  differences,  it  is  true  that  happily  the  cycle  of 
the  Catholic  calendar,  agreeably  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  Church, 
gives  no  occasion  for  such ;  the  festivals  which  occur  in  it,  having 
reference  only  to  those  facts  in  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  those  verities,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  hope  are  founded,  and  to 
the  memory  of  those  highly  deserving  persons,  who  stand  out  in  distinct 
relief  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  more  especially  of  those 
through  whom  the  propagation  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  particular  its  introduction  into  certain  countries,  was  effected. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Catholic  pastor  will,  with  exceedingly  rare  and 
singular  exceptions,  have  no  immediate  use  for  his  knowledge  of  other 
confessions  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  preaching  ;  though  it  is  to  be 
expected,  that  in  preaching  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
will  treat  his  subject  in  a  more  solid,  comprehensive,  quick,  and  power- 
ful way,  if  he  has  properly  studied  them  in  their  relation  to  antagonist 
systems.  But  as  regards  the  most  advanced  class  of  catechumens,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  solid  instruction,  far 
more  solid  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  respecting  the  distinctive 
doctrines,  ought  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  that  consequently  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  various  confessions  ought  to  be  noticed  with  the 
greatest  possible  particularity.  .  • .  How  does  the  active  spirit  of  Protes- 
tants, in  this  point  among  others,  put  Catholics  to  shame  I  Of  course, 
all  instruction  in  those  differences  ought  to  be  given  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
of  forbearance,  and  of  meekness,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  truth  without 
exaggeration  ;  and  it  should  ever  be  insisted  on,  that  although  we  are 
compelled  to  repudiate  errors  because  they  are  errors,  forasmuch  as 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  man's 
greatest  good,  we  are  nevertheless  exhorted  by  our  Church  to  embrace 
all  men  in  love  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  exhibit  towards  them  the  rich 
abundance  of  Christian  virtues.  Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  in 
any  event  be  no  lack  of  questions,  consultations,  and  discussions,  both 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  respecting  confessional  differences ;  but  that 
the  pithy  answer,  the  sought-for  counsel,  and  the  instructive  reply  will 
be  wanting,  when  the  pastor  has  failed  to  possess  himself  of  solid 
information  on  symbolical  matters. 

*'  But,  although  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  allowed  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  delivering  academic  lectures,  specially  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  confessions,  1  must  admit  that  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  such  lectures,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
should  be  published.     On  this  pointy  then,  1  beg  to  add  a  few  remarks. 
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In  the  Protestant  Church  compendia  and  manuals  of  Symbolic  haye 
of  late  years  been  multiplied;  Plank  the  elder,  Marheinecke  in  two 
works,  one  larger  the  other  smaller,  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
undertaken  this  field  of  theology.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  a  great 
many  apologetic  works  have  been  published,  having  for  their  object  to 
correct  the  representation  given  of  our  doctrinal  system  by  non-Catho- 
lics ;  but  a  work  treating,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  all  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  confessions  in  a  scientific  manner,  does 
not  to  my  knowledge  exist  anywhere.  I  therefore  thought  that  the 
publication  of  the  substance  of  my  lectures  might  supply  a  want  which 
is  most  sensibly  felt  in  Catholic  literature." 

Thus  far  the  account  which  Dr.  Mohler  gives  us  of  the  origin 
of  his  book,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  laboured  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  render  them 
more  fit  to  sustain  the  conflict  in  which  they  have  so  commonly 
to  engage  against  Protestantism,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  at 
least ;  that  he  intended  no  more  than  to  give  to  the  substance 
matter  of  the  lectures,  which  he  had  delivered  from  his  theological 
chair  at  Tiibingen,  a  more  extensive  circulation.  The  whole 
plan,  however,  and  the  tone  of  his  work  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  notion,  that  this  was  his  primary  or  his  chief  object ; 
they  point  clearly  to  controversy  with  the  Protestants,  and 
especially  to  an  aggression  upon  the  unsettled  faith  of  numbers 
among  them,  as  being  the  principal  purpose  of  Dr.  Mohler^s 
work.  To  disguise  this  his  main  object  altogether  would  have 
been  impossible;  and  therefore,  while  placing  it  in  the  back- 
ground, as  a  secondary  consideration,  he  distinctly  avows  it  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  preface. 

"  Irenical  views,  too,  determined  me  to  publish  this  work ;  views 
which  I  believe  are  to  be  realized  by  the  most  pointed  and  unreserved 
delineation  of  the  antagonistic  systems.  Not  that  1  had  any  visions 
of  pacification,  amounting  to  a  real  union,  within  a  proximate  period  : 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  an  age  which  has  sunk  as  low  as  ours  ; 
when  even  they  that  should  be  the  guides  of  the  people,  are  often,  very 
often,  found  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  faith,  that  they  give  the 
name  of  faith  to  a  mere  reception  of  what  seems  to  them  probable,  or 
most  probable;  whereas  it  is  the  very  essence  of  faith  to  embrace 
decidedly  and  without  doubt  that  revealed  truth  which  can  be  but  one. 
After  this  modern  fashion  of  faith,  the  very  heathen  had  faith ;  for  they 
were  not  destitute  of  opinions  on  divine  things.  Where  faith  is  so 
variously  wanting,  union  in  the  faith  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  all  that 
could  be  accomplished,  would  be  agreement  in  unbelief,  by  a  mutual 
concession  of  the  right  of  each  to  believe  what  he  pleases ;  a  concession 
which  involves  on  the  part  of  all  at  least  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
they  know  only  of  human  opinions,  and  that  the  question  whether  God 
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bas  really  revealed  Himself  in  Christianity  or  no,  is  left  an  open  ques- 
tion; it  being  clearly  incompatible  with  faith  in  Christ  as  Him  who  was 
truly  sent  forth  from  the  Father  of  lights,  to  suppose  that  those  who  are 
taught  by  Him,  are  unable  to  point  out  distinctly,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  made  by  Him  concerning  Divine  things,  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  contrary  to  his  word  and  his  appointments  ?  For 
this  reason  every  thing,  not  one  thing  or  another,  appears  to  me  to  be 
opposed  to  union  of  faith  ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts,  than  the  idea  of  actually  doing  away  with  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Christian  confessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  should  be  well  pleased  in  this  our  time  to  contribute  my  share,  how- 
ever small,  towards  the  promotion  of  such  peace  as  must  result  from  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  antagonism,  and  the  consequent  conviction 
that  the  difference  arose  from  a  sincere  determination  on  both  sides  to 
hold  fast  by  the  truth, — ^by  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

"  To  delineate  the  opposite  principles  with  the  utmost  precision,  was, 
therefore,  the  task  which  I  proposed  to  myself:  on  no  occasion  and  in 
no  instance  did  I  endeavour  to  disguise  or  to  palliate  them.  The 
notion  that  there  are  no  momentous  or  vital  differences,  can  lead  only  to 
mutual  contempt ;  for  opponents  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  no 
sufficient  grounds  of  opposition,  and  yet  persevere  in  that  opposition, 
must  despise  each  other.  A  secret  consciousness  that  such  was  the 
character  of  their  opposition,  deserving  of  contempt  even  in  their  own 
estimation,  is  no  doubt  at  the  root  of  many  violent  onsets  made  by 
Protestants  upon  Catholics,  and  vice  versd^  in  these  latter  times  ;  the 
self-deceived  combatants  endeavouring  by  their  sallies  to  silence  the 
voice  of  reproach  within,  and  mistaking  a  factitious  irritation  against  an 
opponent  confession,  for  genuine  sorrow  on  account  of  the  perversion 
of  truth  by  its  adherents.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  it  happens  that, 
through  ignorance  of  the  real  differences,  imaginary  ones  are  invented ; 
and  this  is  much  more  calculated  to  keep  the  parties  in  a  state  of  angry, 
uncharitable  opposition,  than  a  correct  and  precise  apprehension  of  the 
points  of  disagreement ;  for  nothing  produces  more  pain  and  bitterness 
than  unfounded  accusations.  This  accounts  likewise  for  the  imputa- 
tions of  obduracy,  and  subserviency  to  merely  personal  and  transient 
interests,  which  are  so  frequently  bandied  about  between  controversial- 
ists, by  way  of  explaining  the  causes  of  the  schism  which  has  taken 
place.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  Protestants  than  to  charge  upon 
hierarchical  pride  and  intentional  darkening  of  the  truth,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Church  to  throw  her  portals  wide  open  for  the 
free  entrance  of  Protestant  light ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  many  Catholics 
attribute  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  not  at  the 
first  beginning  only,  but  to  this  very  day,  to  covetousness  and  the  lust 
of  lording  it  over  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  and  to  the 
desire  for  domestic  ease  and  sensual  comfort,  to  empty  conceit  and  a 
frivolous  love  of  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  It  is  too  true 
that  these  mutual  imputations  of  pride,  conceit,  and  the  like,  are  not 
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altogether  unfounded ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in 
all  parties  men  of  uncommon  zeal  are  to  be  found,  whose  course  of 
opposition  against  other  confessions  is  not  attributable  to  absolutely 
base  motives,  but  whose  direct  aim  nevertheless  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  rather  than  to  advance  on 
its  own  account  God*s  truth,  and  that  in  its  living  manifestation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  our  affections,  and 
every  thing  else  only  so  far  as  it  is  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  love  to  Him.  But  all  this  being  fully  admitted,  it  yet  betokens 
an  excessive  narrowness  of  mind  to  look  no  deeper  than  to  such 
causes  for  an  explanation  of  the  continuance  of  the  several  confessions. 
I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  no  small  gain  if  I  could  succeed  in  recall- 
ing attention  to  the  main  issue,  and  inducing  a  persuasion  that  spiritual 
interests  are  at  stake  in  the  opposition  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism.  It  is  only  on  this  assumption,  which  gives  the  opponent 
credit  for  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  thereby  variously  conciliates 
him,  that  any  thing  can  be  done  to  forward  the  great  purpose  for  which 
so  terrible  a  disruption  has  been  permitted  by  the  providence  of  God." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  the  more  creditable  to  Dr.  Mohler, 
as  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  at  the  hands  of  controver- 
sialists of  his  Church  ;  and  for  our  part  we  should  think  it  would 
be  dealing  rather  hard  measure  to  him  to  inflict  upon  him  the 
poet^s  condemnation,  "  Video  meliora prohoque^  deteriora  seqiiory'* 
because  in  the  progress  of  his  volume  he  has  not  always  borne 
in  mind  the  truly  Catholic  profession  to  which  he  committed 
himself  in  his  preface.  We  happen  to  differ,  possibly  because 
we  are  mere  by-standers  and  lookers-on,  from  his  German  antago- 
nists, who  rate  him  pretty  sharply  on  this  score ;  for  it  appears 
to  us  that,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
kept  his  promise,  as  to  the  tone  he  meant  to  give  to  the  contro- 
versy, very  fairly.  We  cannot,  however,  say  as  much  for  him 
with  regard  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which  he  enters  upon 
the  disputed  points.  There  he  has  certainly  taken  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  opponents,  and  that  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
professing  as  he  does,  on  the  very  title-page  of  his  book,  to  com- 

f)are  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  as 
aid  down  in  their  symbolical  writings,  with  what  he  calls  the 
"  Catholic"  doctrine,  he  was  certainly  not  at  liberty  to  travel  out 
of  the  record  in  the  manner  he  has  done  throughout  the  volume, 
culling  from  the  stores  (and  rich  stores  they  are,  no  doubt,  for 
such  a  purpose,)  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  detached  sen- 
tences and  02«^r^  sentiments,  and  founding  on  them  his  statement 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine.  Such  a  course  was  perfectly  open  to 
a  writer  professing  to  show, — what  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  was 
Dr.  Mohler^s  real  object  to  show, — that  Protestantism  took  its 
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rise  in  the  extravagancies  of  a  few  rash  spirits,  who  having  pat 
forth  a  mass  of  crude  and  hasty  notions,  and  having  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  become  the  leaders  of  a  great,  movement,  which 
they  themselves  had  no  idea  of  calling  forth,  found  it  expedient 
afterwards  to  modify  and  qualify  their  original  propositions  so  as 
to  make  them  tenable  as  rallying  points  of  the  party  which  they 
had  unconsciously  created.  A  writer  thus  openly  professing  to 
write  the  history  of  Protestantism,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  history 
of  a  great  error  which  had  carried  its  authors  further  than  they 
had  originaUy  intended  to  go,  would  have  acted  quite  consistently 
if  he  had  taken  the  course  which  Dr.  Mohler  has  taken,  of  addu- 
cing first  of  all  the  often  undigested  and  extravagant  statements 
made  by  the  Beformers  at  the  outset  of  the  great  controversy,  con- 
trasting with  them  the  more  moderate  opinions  expressed  in  their 
later  writings,  and  lastly  showing,  by  a  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolical documents  of  Protestantism,  how  those  private  opinions 
were  still  further  modified  and  circumscribed  in  the  confessions 
of  faith  publicly  agreed  upon  by  the  Protestant  parties.  This  is, 
in  fact,  what  Dr.  Mohler  has  done,  not  in  one  instance  or  another, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  ever  represents  the 
differential  points,  in  the  first  place,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
exhibit  the  rrotestant  doctrine  in  its  most  unfavourable  and  most 
unreasonable  aspect ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  turns  his  extensive 
reading  in  the  works  of  the  Protestant  Divines  admirably  to 
account ; — he  then,  with  a  great  appearance  of  candour,  observes, 
that  in  some  later  publication  of  his,  Luther,  or  Melanchthon,  or 
Calvin,  took  a  more  just  view  of  the  case,  approaching  nearer  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  '*  Catholic''  Church,  or  at  all  events  retiring 
to  a  safer  distance  from  the  quicksands  of  Protestantism ;  and  at 
the  close  he  just  mentions,  en  passant^  sometimes  by  way  of  anno- 
tation, that  this  more  moderate  and  correct  view  was  that  which 
prevailed  when  such  or  such  a  symbolical  document  was  drawn  up. 
All  this  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Mohler's 
avowed  object,  which  is  to  compare  the  symbolical  doctrine  of 
one  Church  with  that  of  another ;  according  to  which  he  had  no 
right  to  receive  any  thing  into  his  representation  of  the  Protes- 
tant system  beyond  what  is  plainly  contained  in,  or  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from,  the  symbolical  documents  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  The  utmost  use  which  he  could  be  allowed  to  make 
of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  was  in  the  way  of  subsidiary 
information,  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed 
in  the  symbols,  or  on  the  connexion  which  different  doctrines 
>ropounded  in  them  had  with  each  other  in  the  minds  of  the 

jformers. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  the  complaints  of  his  Protestant  oppo- 
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nents  are  well  founded ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  justifica- 
tion which  Dr.  Mohler  attempted  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
work,  is  at  all  sufficient  to  clear  him  from  the  charge  of  having 
transgressed  the  rules  of  fair  and  open  warfare.  It  may  be  very 
true,  as  he  says,  that  the  systems  set  on  foot  by  the  different 
leading  Reformers  had  their  root  in  their  ^'  individuality,^^  and 
bear  the  trace  of  this  their  origin  even  in  the  public  documents 
drawn  up  afterwards  by  common  consent;  but  this  did  not  entitle 
him  in  a  work,  such  as  he  professed  to  write,  to  drag  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  the  peculiarities  of  individual  reformers,  and 
to  found  upon  them  the  view  which  he  presents  to  his  readers 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  other  violation  of  the  Jm  belli  of  which  Dr.  Mohler^s 
opponents  complain  not  unjustly,  and  most  bitterly,  is  a  con- 
summate piece  of  controversial  astuteness.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Reformation 
commenced  in  Germany,  as  it  did  in  this  country,  on  the  ground 
of  certain  practical  points  which  are  exceedingly  broad  and  pal- 
pable. The  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  the  infamous 
traffic  in  indulgences,  the  many  superstitions  and  impostures 
connected  with  the  ^'  sacrifice  of  the  mass,^^  and  other  like  abuses, 
first  aroused  men^s  minds  to  the  investigation  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing system  of  theology,  and  led  them  to  put  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  were  as  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
not  her  authentic  but  only  her  current  doctrines,  to  the  test  of 
God'^s  Word.  Thereupon  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  felt, 
and  the  work  was  begun  everywhere  with  more  or  less  of  zeal 
and  discretion.  It  was  not  till  after  the  opinions  of  the  Reform- 
ers had  been  pronounced  upon  these  practical  matters,  when 
disputations  and  controversies  arose  between  the  divines  of  the 
respective  parties,  that  abstruse  metaphysical  questions  were 
mixed  up  with  the  main  issue.  To  put  the  metaphysical  theories 
maintained  on  either  side  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  is 
therefore  a  proceeding  wholly  at  variance  with  historical  truth, 
and  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  Roman  church  and  the  Protestant  communions.  Yet 
this  is  what  Dr.  Mohler  has  done,  and  that  in  a  manner  so 
skilful  as  to  place  his  Protestant  antagonists,  in  spite  of  their 
bitter  complaints  and  loud  protestations,  under  the  necessity 
of  following  him,  and  engaging  him  on  the  very  ground  which 
he  has  so  insidiously  chosen.  With  us,  of  course,  the  arti- 
fice would  have  failed  altogether ;  in  fact,  it  would  never  have 
been  attempted:  but  it  is  one  admirably  calculated  to  succeed 
with  the  public  for  which  Dr.  Mohler  wrote.  The  Germans  are 
constitutionally,  so  to  speak,  a  metaphysical  people ;  their  vene- 
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ration  for  the  abstruse  is  unbounded:  to  have  declined  giving 
Dr.  Mohler  battle  in  the  arena  of  metaphysical  discussion,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  striking  their  nag  without  firing  a  shot ; 
it  would  have  been  a  defeat  ex  confesso.  However  deeply,  there* 
fore,  the  champions  of  Protestantism' might  feel  the  disiadvantage 
under  which  they  were  placed  by  this  arrangement,  there  was  no 
help  for  them ;  and  accordingly  they  go, — uttering,  it  is  true,  deep 
growls  of  indignation  at  the  unfairness  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
— still  they  go  boldly  up  to  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Mohler  has 
entrenched  himself.  The  advantage  which  he  obtained  by  this 
move,  is  not  a  trifling  one,  and  he  has  made  the  best  of  it  certainly. 
He  must  be  a  poor  dialectician  indeed,  who,  amidst  all  the  ob- 
scurities of  metaphysical  speculation,  reasoning 

"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute," 

could  not,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  great  obscurities  of  the 
metaphysical  diction  of  Germany,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  the  different  Reformers  scattered  up  and 
down  in  their  writings,  manage  to  convict  the  Beformation  of 
sundry  theological  atrocities,  sufficient  to  insure  the  condem- 
nation of  any  system  built  upon  such  a  foundation.  This  accord- 
ingly Dr.  Mohler  has  done  with  so  much  adroitness,  as  to  leave 
his  readers  in  a  state  of  utter  amazement,  and  in  serious  doubt 
whether  its  blasphemy  or  its  absurdity  is  the  more  damning 
feature  of  Protestantism. 

Having  accomplished  this,  the  wily  champion  of  '^  Catho- 
licism'*^ passes  along,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  who  scours 
the  battlefield  in  quest  of  the  scattered  remains  of  the  enemy^s 
disbanded  host,  to  the  great  practical  questions  upon  which 
the  issue  between  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  really  depends. 
Upon  these  he  touches  in  some  instances  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  say  much  of  them,  after 
the  complete  exposure  which  he  has  already  made  of  the  funda- 
mental mistakes  of  Protestantism ;  and  even  where  he  enters  more 
fully  into  the  question,  he  covers  the  weak  points  of  his  argument 
by  constant  references  to  the  abstract  errors  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  he  represents  as  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  two  Churches  in  practical  matters. 
In  this  manner  he  manages  to  escape  at  the  close  of  his  volume, 
without  having  exposed  to  the  enemy  the  most  vulnerable  points 
of  the  Church  on  whose  behalf  he  has  lifted  the  standard  of  war. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Dr.  Mohler'*s  plan  of  operation : 
we  now  proceed  to  follow  him  briefly  into  the  details  of  its  execu- 
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tion.  His  volume  opens  with  an  introductory  statement  of  the 
general  plan  of  his  work,  in  which  he  takes  occasion,  in  the  fourth 
and  following  editions,  to  justify  his  copious  use  of  the  private 
writings  of  the  Reformers  ;  a  course  which  he  asserts  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  ascertain  the  Protestant  doctrine,  whereas 
m  regard  to  the  "  Catholic"  doctrine  he  will  admit  of  no  evidence 
from  private  sources.  He  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  "the 
symbolical  writings  of  Catholics  and  Protestants;"  i.  e.  those 
which  contain  their  distinctive  doctrines  set  forth  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation :  for  with  regard  to  the  more  ancient  symbols, 
the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  he  justly  remarks 
that  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  agreed  in  regard  to  them,  and 
tauntingly  adds  that  they  constitute  "  the  precious  dowry  which 
the  over-wise  daughters  took  with  them  out  of  their  maternal 
home  into  their  new  settlements." 

As  documents  of  the  "  Catholic"  doctrine.  Dr.  Mohler  men- 
tions, first  and  foremost,  the  Decretum  and  Doctrina,  and  the 
Canons,  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  Decretum  de  Reformatione^  he 
observes,  treating  of  matters  of  discipline,  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  his  subject.  With  regard  to  the  Catechismus 
Bomanus  ex  Decreto  Concilii  Tridentini  and  the  Professio  Fidei  Tri- 
dentina  he  maintains,  that,  although  undoubtedly  of  great  autho- 
rity, yet  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  sym- 
bolical documents  of  his  Church ;  nor  does  he  allow  that  character 
to  the  papal  constitutions  published  at  different  times  on  doc- 
trinal points,  such  as  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.  against  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull  Unigenitus  of  Clement  XI. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Mohler,  the  Roman  Church  has,  in  fact, 
but  one  symbolical  document,  viz.  the  Acts  of  the  Tridentine 
Synod. 

After  thus  reducing  the  ground  for  which,  as  a  "  Catholic " 
controversialist,  he  means  to  hold  himself  responsible,  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  symbolical 
documents  of  the  Protestants ;  and  in  doing  this  he  adopts  a 
contrary  method,  bringing  together  as  many  materials  as  possible, 
for  which  it  is  his  intention  to  make  his  Protestant  opponents 
accountable.  He  distinguishes  them  into  two  classes, — the  sym- 
bolical writings  of  the  Lutherans,  and  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Under  the  first  head  he  enumerates :  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon ;  the  articles  of  Schmalkalden ;  the  Formula  Concor- 
dice,  consisting  of  the  Epitoms  and  Solida  Declaration  and  Luther's 
two  Catechisms.  Under  the  second  head.  Dr.  Mohler  produces 
a  strange  medley  of  documents,  unconnected  with  each  other,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  except  by  the  generic  name  "  Reformed," 
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under  which  he  sees  fit  to  coUect  them.  They  are — 1.  The 
Confessio  TetrapoUtcma^  whose  validity  was  but  of  a  few  years^ 
duration ;  the  four  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  on  whose  behalf  it  was  presented  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  having  subsequently  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
— 2.  Three  Helvetic  Confessions,  i.  e.  the  Helvetica  prior^  Hel- 
vetica posterior^  and  Basiliensis ; — 3.  The  XXXIX  Articles  of 
the  Anglican  Church ; — 4.  The  Confession  of  the  Protestant  Synod 
of  Paris,  1559; — 5.  The  Belgian  Confession; — 6.  The  Decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort ; — 7.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism ;— 8.  The 
XXVIII  Articles  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt ; — 9.  The  Con- 
fession of  the  March  of  Brandenburg; — 10.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  is  again  mentioned  as  a  symbolical  book  of  high  autho- 
rity among  the  Reformed  Churches.  Besides  these,  he  observes, 
there  are  various  others  which  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention,  such  as  the  Polish,  the  Hungarian,  and  that  of  Thorn ; 
and  to  make  the  list  complete,  he  refers  the  reader,  for  the  sym- 
bolical documents  of  the  minor  Protestant  sects,  to  the  second 
part  of  his  volume,  in  which  he  treats  in  separate  chapters  of 
Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  Quakers,  Moravians,  Methodists, 
Swedenborgians,  Socinians,  and  Arminians  or  Remonstrants. 

Such  is  the  Corpus  Con/essionum  from  which  Dr.  Mohler  de- 
duces his  ideas  of  the  Protestant  doctrine.  It  appears  that  the 
Rationalists,  and  even  the  St.  Simonians,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  classed  by  him  amongst  the  Protestant  sects ;  at  least,  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  assign  his  reasons  for  omitting  them. 
Considering  the  reservation  of  an  escape  for  his  own  Church, 
even  from  the  Tridentine  catechism,  and  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accumulation  of  documents, 
unconnected  in  their  origin,  and  necessarily  contradictoir  in  their 
character,  for  a  witness  against  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Dr.  Mohler  has  provided  himself 
with  a  tolerably  serviceable  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  theo- 
logical juggling.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  symbolical  writings  of  "  the  minor  sects'"  among  the 
authentic  documents  of  Protestantism,  seems  intended  for  show 
rather  than  for  use;  practically  they  are  kept  apart  from  the 
main  argument,  which  turns  on  the  two  leading  systems  of 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

The  first  subjects  on  which,  in  accordance  with  his  plan, 
Dr.  Mohler  enters,  are  "  the  original  state  of  man,''  and  *'  the 
origin  of  evil.''  Here  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Protestantism, 
by  representing  "  original  righteousness"  not  as  a  supernatural 
gift,  vouchsafed  to  man  in  a  state  of  innocency,  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  man's  own  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  by  denying  the 
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freedom  of  man^s  will,  makes,  in  point  of  fact,  Grod  the  author  of 
evil.  Having  thus  charged  upon  Protestantism  a  blasphemous 
denial  of  the  inviolable  holiness  of  Grod'^s  character.  Dr.  Mohler 
passes  on  to  the  doctrine  of  '^  original  sin.^"*  On  this  point  he  finds 
fault  more  especially  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  he  accuses 
of  a  near  approach  to  Manicheism,  on  the  ground  that  it  totally 
denies  the  existence  of  any  disposition,  or  even  capacity  for  good, 
in  fallen  man,  and  gives  to  sin  a  positive  character  and  a  substan- 
tial being.  He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification,  to  which  he  makes  the  following  objections:  that 
man  is  represented  as  a  merely  passive  recipient  in  the  work  of  his 
justification ;  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  justification  is,  in  the 
Galvinistic  view  at  least,  denied  to  all  who  in  the  counsel  of  God^s 
predestination  are  appointed  as  vessels  of  wrath ;  that  the  Pro- 
testant notion  of  justification  is  that  of  a  mere  extrinsic  acquittal, 
compatible  with  the  deepest  intrinsic  corruption ;  that  by  rejecting 
the  "Catholic''  distinction  between  xYiq fides formata^  which  does, 
and  ihe  fides  informis^  which  does  not  justify,  the  justifying  faith 
of  Protestants  reduces  itself  to  a  mere  belief  of  the  remission  of 
sins  through  the  death  of  Christ,  without  reference  to  an  inward 
spirit,  or  to  outward  fruits,  of  righteousness;  that  therefore  holi- 
ness is  separated  from  faith,  and  a  ground  of  assurance  given  to 
men,  which  not  only  is  independent  of  sanctification,  but  seems  to 
grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  deep  sense  of  unmitigated  inward  cor- 
ruption ;  that  this  indifference,  and  more  than  indifference,  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine  to  an  inherent  character  of  righteousness,  is 
further  shown  by  the  denial  of  the  possibility,  as  well  as  the  me- 
ritorious character,  of  good  works,  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  purification  of  the  soul  by  purgatorial  fire,  on  the 
other ;  from  all  which  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  in  Protes- 
tantism religion  and  morality,  faith  and  sanctity,  are  altogether 
divorced,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  the  Gnosticism  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church :  nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  impute 
to  the  Protestants  a  deep  instinctive  dread  of  sanctification,  as  if 
it  were  of  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism  to  "  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.'' 

It  is  upon  such  premises  as  these  that  Dr.  Mohler  considers 
himself  entitled  to  ask  at  every  turn,  what  but  spiritual  dulness 
and  deadness,  total  inability  to  appreciate  or  to  apprehend  that 
Divine  life  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus,  and  continues  to  be  so  manifested  upon 
earth  in  his  Church,  can  be  expected  of  men,  who  in  the  ignorance 
and  confusion,  he  is  willing  to  believe,  of  their  theological  and 
metaphysical  darkness,  destroy  the  moral  character  of  God  as  a 
God  of  holiness,  attribute  to  evil  a  positive  and  substantial  exist- 
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ence,  annihilate  at  once  man^s  A'eedom  and  his  moral  responsibility, 
and  eSsLce  the  power  of  a  living  grace,  and  the  requirements  of 
sanctity,  from  the  Christian  covenant.  Thus  forearmed,  he  ap- 
proaches the  broad  practical  questions  of  the  sacraments  and  of 
the  Church ;  questions  which  he  is  evidently  conscious  require 
the  most  cautious  handling  on  the  part  of  a  Romanist  controver- 
sialist ;  he  developes  with  a  masterly  hand  all  the  beauties  of  the 
great  "  Catholic'^  mysteries  involved  in  those  doctrines,  and  keeps 
Protestantism  at  a  dignified  distance,  as  a  system  which  can  only 
profane  and  deny,  but  never  can  comprehend  or  realize  them. 
The  following  passage  on  the  seven  sacraments  generally,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Mohler,  in 
reference  to  this  part  of  his  subject.  After  describing  the  miser- 
able condition  of  man,  as  he  is  born  into  this  world,  subject  to  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death,  he  continues : 

"To  this  base  order  of  things  the  Church  opposes,  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  commission  to  her,  at  every  point  an  higher  economy,  not  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  former,  but  to  draw  it  up  into  the  purpose  of 
redemption,  to  make  it  glorious,  to  purify  every  part  of  our  earthly 
and  sinful  existence  by  the  infusion  of  heavenly  elements,  to  lift 
humanity,  marred  as  it  is  in  Adam,  back  into  a  divine  existence,  and 
to  absorb  time  in  eternity.  Symbolical  signs  place  the  higher  world 
before  the  senses,  and  bring  down  from  it  the  power  of  rising  into 
it.  To  the  sin-tainted  birth  for  earth  corresponds  the  spiritual  new- 
birth  for  heaven.  At  the  moment  when  the  fully  unfolded  powers, 
and  the  thickening  dangers  of  this  world's  life  threaten  to  wind  them- 
selves more  closely  round  the  individual,  and  to  hold  him  more  firmly 
in  their  grasp,  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit  by  the  Spirit  from  above, 
opportunely  comes  to  his  aid,  and  enables  him  nobly  to  sustain  the  hot 
conflict.  The  terrestrial  union  of  the  sexes,  calculated  as  it  is  to  make 
man  perish  in  the  lowest  depths  of  this  earth's  life,  becomes  an 
heavenly  union ;  the  desire  of  the  sense  which  is  opposed  to  all  per- 
manent union,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  subservient  to 
the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  As  on  the  one  hand,  matrimony 
brings  man  into  closer  connexion  with  the  state  whose  life  is  of  the 
earth  and  as  such  circumscribed,  so  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
symbolical  action  appointed  for  the  consecration  of  centres  of  union 
for  the  faithful  as  such,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  consider 
themselves  as  members  of  an  all-embracing  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  which  being  distinct  from  the  circumscribed  earthly  kingdoms, 
is  to  penetrate  and  quicken  them  all  by  its  spirit,  even  as  the  religious 
and  church  life  of  the  individual  is  to  penetrate  and  to  quicken  his 
earthly  and  civic  existence.  As  matrimony  is  the  condition  on  which 
the  existence  of  states  and  the  whole  life  of  the  earth  in  the  regular 
order  of  its  development  depends,  so  is  priestly  consecration  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  Church's  universal  life,  and  of  all  the  other  sacraments. 
Answerably  to  the  earthly  nourishment  and  perishable  food,  the  bread 
of  heaven  is  offered  for  constant  spiritual  fruition  all  through  life ;  so 
that  the  Lord's  table  forms  the  centre  of  reunion  in  worship  and  in 
religious  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  table  of  the  master  of  the 
household  forms  the  rallying  point  in  earthly  service  and  in  civil 
society.  When  in  violent  perturbations  of  the  bodily  organization,  the 
enemy  of  this  temporal  life  comes  in  sight,  strength  and  might  is  im-- 
parted  by  that  unction,  wherein  man  is  admonished  of  an  higher  power, 
which,  happen  what  may,  will  save  his  true  and  proper  self,  an  un- 
failing help  in  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution  of  the  ties  between 
the  spirit  and  the  body.  That  sacred  action  which  meets  the  case  of 
the  deeply  fallen  but  penitent  church-member,  does  not  admit  of  having 
a  regular  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  history  of  spiritual  life,  because 
that  would  imply  an  inevitable  necessity  of  falling  into  sin  after  rege- 
neration, and  thereby  make  the  fall  not  sinful ;  yet  is  it  ordained  by 
the  mercy  of  God  as  an  extraordinary  gift  of  grace:  and  thus  the 
septenary  number  of  the  sacraments  is  completed. 

<*  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary,  despairing,  as  of  a  thing  impossible, 
of  a  heavenly  power  penetrating  with  its  life  all  earthly  existence  and 
exhibiting  its  image  reflected  in  a  mirror  of  glory,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  as  a 
presumptuous  attempt  made  by  man  to  avert  an  inevitable  fate ;  not 
even  to  the  two  sacraments  which  it  did  retain,  could  it  assign  any 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  remission  of 
sins  in  an  indomitably  carnal  existence." 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  Dr.  Mohler 
through  all  the  unscrupulous  assertions  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Bomish  doctrines  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  through  all  the  subtle 
sophistries  by  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  the  superstitions  and 
abuses  to  which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  papacy,  those  doctrines 
have  led  and  still  continue  to  lead ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  or  striking  in  the  view  which  he  gives  of  the 
"  Catholic ''  side  of  the  question.  In  treating  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines  on  this  all-important  subject  he  makes,  as  might  be 
expected,  copious  use  of  the  difference  respecting  it  between 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

From  the  sacraments,  of  which  three  only,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  eucharist,  are  separately  discussed,  Dr.  Mohler  passes  on 
to  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  argument,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Here  it  is  that  he  principally  shines ;  his  conceptions 
on  this  subject  are  not  only  of  a  lofty  and  poetic  character,  they 
are  marked  by  a  tone  of  deep  spirituality.  It  is  more  the  Catho- 
lic than  the  Bomanist  that  speaks ;  and  if  we  could  forget  that 
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by  the  Catholic  Church  he  means  throughout  the  Boman  Com- 
munion, if  he  did  not  himself  every  now  and  then  painfully  remind 
us  of  it,  we  might  easily  and  warmly  sympathize  with  many  senti- 
ments of  great  truth  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  his  volume.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Church,  we  meet  with  the  following  definition  : 

"By  the  Church  on  earth  Catholics  understand  the  visible  com- 
munion of  all  the  faithful  founded  by  Christ,  in  which  the  operations 
put  forth  by  Him,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  for  delivering  mankind 
from  sin  and  sanctifying  them,  are  continued  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit  to  the  end  of  the  world,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  apostolate 
ordained  by  Him,  so  as  to  lead  in  process  of  time  all  the  nations  back 
to  God. 

**  It  is  then  to  a  visible,  tangible  society  of  men  tbat  this  great, 
important  and  mysterious  work  is  committed.  The  ultimate  reason  of 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Word.  If  the  Word  had  descended  into  the  hearts  of  men 
without  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  therefore  without  appear- 
ing any -wise  in  bodily  fashion,  the  Church  founded  by  Him  would 
likewise  bave  been  invisible  and  internal.  But  forasmuch  as  the  Word 
became  flesh.  He  manifested  Himself  in  a  manner  outwardly  perceptible, 
and  truly  human ;  He  spoke  as  a  man  to  men,  and  suffered  and  acted 
after  the  manner  of  men,  in  order  to  regain  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  thus  adapting  his  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  to 
the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man,  which  required  such  a  mode  of 
instruction  and  of  discipline.  It  was  this  which  determined  the  nature 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Son  of  God  purposed  to  act  upon  the 
world,  and  for  the  world,  after  his  removal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
God  in  Christ  having  wrought  in  the  ordinary  form  of  humanity,  the 
form  in  which  his  work  was  to  be  continued  was  thereby  pointed  out. 
The  preaching  of  his  doctrine  required  the  intervention  of  a  visible 
human  medium  ;  it  had  to  be  committed  to  visible  messengers  minister- 
ing instruction  and  discipline  after  the  manner  of  man ;  it  was  neces. 
sary  that  men  should  speak  to  men,  and  converse  with  men,  in  order  to 
convey  to  them  the  word  of  God.  And  as  in  the  world  of  man  nothing 
great  ever  succeeds  without  union,  Christ  likewise  ordained  a  Com- 
munion ;  and  his  Divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love  flowing  forth 
from  Him,  exerted  an  inward  power  of  union  upon  his  people.  Thus 
an  instinct  planted  by  Him  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  corresponded 
with  his  external  ordinance ;  they  were  held  together  in  visible  con- 
nexion by  a  living  chain  ;  so  that  men  could  say.  Here  they  are ;  this 
is  his  Church,  his  ordinance,  in  which  He  continues  to  dwell,  and  by 
his  Spirit  to  operate ;  in  which  the  word  spoken  by  Him  continues  for 
ever  to  resound.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  visible  Church  is  in  fact 
the  Son  of  God  Himself,  who  continues  to  appear  among  men  in  human 
guise,  ever  new  and  ever  young ;  it  is  his  perpetual  incarnation,  even  as, 
in  Holy  Scripture,  the  faithful  are  called  the  body  of  Christ." 
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That  such  high  thoughts  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  blessedness 
of  her  communion,  are  apparently  contradicted  by  what  the 
Church  actually  is,  and  in  all  ages  hsts  been,  is  a  lamentable  fact ; 
one  which  will  force  itself  upon  us  the  more  irresistibly,  the  higher 
our  standard  is,  of  what  the  Church  as  the  spouse  and  body  of 
Christ  ought  to  be.  To  this  fact  Dr.  Mohler  is  not  a  stranger; 
he  disguises  neither  the  fact  itself,  nor  the  grief  it  occasions  him ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  acknowledges  and  explains  it,  will 
not  be  read  without  interest. 

"  To  the  mind  of  Catholics,  nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  the 
attempt  to  turn  such  pictures  of  the  Church  as  that  which  we  have 
now  drawn,  into  ridicule,  as  ideal  dreams,  to  which  no  reality  on  earth 
ever  did  or  ever  will  correspond.  There  are  few  things  that  they  know 
better  than  this,  that  the  lofty  idea  and  the  base  reality  are  far  from 
being  identical ;  but  they  know,  too,  that  where  the  reality  has  no  idea 
to  rest  on,  not  more  truth  is  to  be  found,  than  where  the  idea  has  no 
corresponding  reality.  They  are  well  aware  that  if  their  doctrine  of 
the  Church  could  be  seriously  impeached  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
the  Gospel  itself  might  be  assailed  in  the  same  way,  by  saying,  '  Most 
excellent  and  most  wonderful  truly  is  all  that  is  here  said  of  the  holy 
disposition  and  the  godly  conversation  which  Christians  ought  to  ex- 
hibit ;  but  the  question  is.  Do  they  exhibit  it  ? '  All  true  life  has  neces- 
sarily some  ideal  standard,  of  which  the  base  reality  falls  short,  and  for 
that  very  reason  is  so  base.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  *  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,'  are  not  annulled  by 
the  fact  that  no  man  is  like  unto  God.  Yea,  rather,  woe  be  to  him  who 
rejects  the  ideal  standard,  because  he  cannot  find  among  men  its  perfect 
counterpart. 

*'  Though  it  be  noted  that  in  all  ages,  from  the  day  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  among  whom  there  was  a  Judas,  much  evil  has  existed  in  the 
Church,  and  at  times  has  even  seemed  to  outweigh  the  good,  yet  this 
cannot  diminish  the  veneration  which  Catholics  feel  for  the  Church. 
The  Church,  as  Christ's  ordinance,  has  never  erred,  never  grown  evil ; 
her  power  has  never  become  extinct,  never  failed  to  operate ;  though  its 
operations  may  not  at  all  times  be  equally  evident.  Being  at  once  the 
representation  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  a  training  institution 
for  it,  she  has  to  deal  with  men  who  are  all  born  as  sinners,  received 
into  her  out  of  a  mass  more  or  less  corrupted.  Her  work  can,  there- 
fore, never  be  carried  on  without  the  reach  of  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  task  imposed  upon  her,  that  she  should  step 
forth  into  the  midst  of  evil,  and  ever  and  again  prove  the  power  of 
transformation  which  is  in  her.  Besides,  long  has  been  the  course,  and 
grievous  have  often  been  the  events,  through  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  descended ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  stirred  up  in  unchained  license,  and  in  their  wild 
uprising  threatened  to  engulph  each  other.     Savage  and  half-savage 
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tribes  actually  overthrew  the  ancient  civilization  and  the  social  systems 
wherein  she  had  flourished;  in  the  place  of  polished  Greeks  and  Romans, 
she  had  to  receive  into  her  bosom  men  of  wholly  untamed  nature,  and 
consequently  she  assumed  a  far  different  aspect  from  that  which  she  had 
formerly  worn.  As  her  bishops  and  priests  do  not  come  down  from  the 
clouds,  as  she  must  take  them  from  among  such  men  as  the  age  fur- 
nishes, it  was  too  truly  out  of  her  power  for  centuries  together  to  pro- 
duce such  men  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary,  Jerome,  or  Augustine ;  men  who  had 
been  nurtured  in  every  art  and  science  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
before  ever  they  entered  the  priesthood,  or  even  before  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  great  and  glorious,  beyond  con- 
ception, are  the  effects  which  the  Church  produced  even  in  those  dismal 
times  ;  the  power  of  her  discipline  was  still  wielded  on  the  ground  of 
the  same  faith,  which,  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
during  the  earlier  and  better  ages,  had  received  the  homage  of  universal 
veneration.  The  power  which  Christianity  put  forth  in  the  first  cen- 
turies, continued  still  to  be  exerted,  though  in  a  manner  far  different, 
because  the  material  on  which  it  had  to  work,  was  altogether  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Such  being  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church  was 
placed,  there  arose,  from  the  twelfth  century,  sects  which,  though  they 
were  but  of  yesterday,  and  had  no  history,  and  consisted  only  of  a 
chosen  few,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  dream  of  a  church,  ventured  to 
cast  upon  the  existing  Church,  who  had  passed  through  so  many  storms 
and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that  she  had  become  untrue  to  her  desti- 
nation ;  by  means  of  the  culture  they  had  derived  from  her,  they  re- 
belled against  her  on  account  of  her  deficiencies.  Spawned  by  fancy 
and  egotism,  (for  such  we  must  consider  them,  even  when  making  due 
allowance  for  what  was  good  in  them,)  they  would  quickly  have  sunk 
back  into  their  native  nothingness,  if  they  had  had  to  bear  that  burden 
of  the  times  which  was  laid  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 

'*  Unquestionably  it  often  happened,  that  priests,  bishops,  and  popes, 
failed,  with  unprincipled  and  unwarrantable  negligence,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  better  state  of  things,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
so  ;  nay,  perhaps  by  their  scandalous  aims  and  lives  they  quenched  the 
smoking  flax  which  they  ought  to  have  kindled :  hell  has  swallowed 
them  up.  From  avowals  of  this  kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink,  nor 
have  they  ever  shrunk  from  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  evade  them, 
seeing  that  Protestants  have,  in  the  very  existence  of  their  system,  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  variously  neglected  state  of  the  people  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  for  if  the  teachers  and  priests  of  that  age  had 
severally  done  their  duty,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Protestantism  could 
never  have  risen  up,  much  less  gained  ground  so  extensively.  It  must 
have  been  gross  ignorance  indeed,  that  could  give  the  preference  to  a 
system  of  faith  such  as  that  which  the  Reformers  propounded ;  and 
Protestants  may  therefore  make  bold  to  take  the  greatness  of  their  error 
as  the  measure  of  the  wretchedness  into  which  the  Church  had  at  that 
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period  sunk  clown.  And  this  is  the  pointi  where  Catholics  and  Pro^ 
testants  will  one  day  meet  in  vast  numbers  and  join  hands  ;  both  must 
exclaim,  in  contrition  of  spirit,  'AH  we  have  done  amiss;  the  Church 
alone  cannot  err;  we  all  have  sinned, — she  alone  is  faultless  upon 
earth.'  This  open  confession  of  the  common  guilt  will  be  the  prelude 
to  their  solemn  reconciliation." 

We  may  fall  very  i^ort  indeed  of  the  estimate  which  Dr.  Mohler 
forms  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the  faultiness  of  the 
Protestant  systems,  and  yet  we  may  feel  that  there  is  truth  in  his 
conclusion,  that  a  mutual  acknowledgment,  a  frank  and  a  contrite 
confession  of  the  faults  first  committed  and  then  perpetuated  on 
either  side,  is  the  only  way  to  heal  the  breaches  which  have  been 
made  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  will  Bomc  ever 
do  her  part  towards  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  I 
Does  even  Dr.  Mohler  really  mean  all  that  his  words  seem  to 
imply  I  Alas !  looking  at  other  portions  of  his  book,  we  fear  not ! 
Possibly  Rome  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  reputation  of 
some  of  her  priests,  her  bishops,  and  even  her  popes  of  bygone 
days ;  but  so  far  as  she  is  represented  by  Dr.  Mohler,  she  gives 
no  indication  of  willingness  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  corrupt 
traditions  which  she  formally  adopted  in  the  synodical  decrees  of 
Trent.  Until  she  is  prepared  to  revise  these,  all  demonstrations 
and  professions  of  reconciliation  on  her  part  are,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  mere  vain  delusions. 

Of  this  the  sequel  of  Dr.  Mohler's  book  affords  abundant  evi- 
dence. AH  the  most  objectionable  and  unscriptural  points  aris- 
ing out  of  his  Boinish  view  of  the  Church,  from  the  papal  supre- 
macy to  the  purgatorial  satisfactions  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  are  vindicated  by  him,  with  great  ability  and  subtilty,  it 
must  be  owned.  The  result  is,  that  greatly  as  be  may  have 
damaged  the  character  of  the  German  Reformation,  by  the 
instances  he  adduces  of  rashness  and  intemperance  of  language 
on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  and  of  Luther  especially*,  he  has 

*  One  of  the  instances  which  Dr.  Mohler  adduces  of  the  extreme  opinions  advanced 
by  Luther,  and  of  the  coarse  language  in  which  he  put  them  forth,  is  the  following 
passage,  which  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  position  which  the 
German  Reformer  assumed  at  an  early  period  towards  the  hierarchy.  It  is  contained 
in  a  treatise,  **  De  instiiuendis  Ministris  ecclesia"  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Prague 
in  1623 ;  and  runs  thus :  '*  Conveniamus  nunc  papisticoa  Sacerdotes,  ae  rogemtts  ut 
nobis  monstrent,  an  alia  ah  istis  officiis  [t.  e.  unici  et  omnibus  communis  sacerdotii] 
sacerdotium  suum  habeat.  Si  alia  habet,  eerie  Christianum  non  erit.  Si  eadem  habet, 
tingulare  non  erit.  Ita  concludemus  illos,  quoquo  sese  verterint,  ut  aut  sacerdotium 
aliud  a  laicis  non  habeant,  aut  sacerdotium  Satanse  habeant.  Exfructibus  enim  docuit 
otnnes  ar bores  Christus  cognoscere ;  at  nostri  communis  sacerdotii  fructus  vidimus, 

"  Aut  ergo  alios  ab  istis  fructibus  ostendant,  aut  negent  sese  esse  sacerdotes.  Nam 
fruetus  hujusmodipublice  velprivalimferre  nonprobat  aliud  et  aliud  sacerdotium,  sed 
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damaged  the  cause  of  his  own  church  infinitely  more  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who,  agreeably  to  the  advice  given  by  himself  in  his  preface, 
consult  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  reference  to  questions  of  faith ;  for 
he  has  shown  that  the  most  palpably  unscriptural  doctrines  and 
practices  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  Bomish  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

From  the  work  of  Dr.  Mohler  we  now  turn  to  those  of  his 
Protestant  opponents,  and  in  the  first  place  to  that  of  Dr. 
Nitzsch".  His  object  is  not  merely  to  repel  the  attack  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Mohler's  "Symbolik,"  but  to  set  forth  in  opposition 
to  it  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  This  he  has  done  in  five 
"articles,^^  which  appeared  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Theologisclie 
Studien  wnd  Kritikm^  and  afterwards  were  republished  in  a 
collected  form  with  an  appendix  of  one  hundred  Protestant 
theses,  which  the  author  tells  us  are  to  serve  partly  as  a  running 
index,  and  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  five  articles.  In  the 
treatment  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Nitzsch  adheres  closely,  though 
unwillingly,  to  Dr.  Mohler'^s  arrangement,  discussing  successively 
the  following  five  points :  of  the  original  state  of  man  and  of 
the  origin  of  evil ;  of  original  sin ;  of  justification ;  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  of  the  Church.   As  regards  the  original  state  of  man, 

a&'ttin  ei  alium  usum  ejusdem  aaeerdotii.  Quod  si  rasuram,  unctionem  et  longam  tuni* 
cam  tantum  possunt  ostendere  pro  suo  sacerdotio,  permittimus  Hits  gloriari  in  his 
sordibusi  scientes  facile  vel  porcum  vel  truncum  posse  radi,  ungi  et  longa  tunica 
indui. 

**  Nos  in  hoc  siatnuSf  Non  esse  aliud  Verbum  Dei  quam  quod  omnibus  Christianis 
annunciari  [qu.  annunciare  ?]  pracipiiur ;  Non  esse  alium  baptismum,  quam  quern  qui- 
libet  Christianus  conferre  potest;  Non  esse  aliam  memoriam  coena  Dominica^  quam  ubi 
qtiilibet  Christianus  facere  potest,  quod  Christus  facere  instituit ;  Non  esse  aliud 
peccatum,  quam  quod  Christianus  quilibet  ligare  et  solvere  debet;  Non  esse  aliud 
sacrificium  quam  corpus  cujuslibet  Christiani  ;  Non  posse  orarCt  nisi  solum  Christianum  ; 
Non  debere  judicare  de  doctrinis  nisi  Christianum.  Hose  autem  sunt  sacerdotalia  et 
regalia.  Aut  ergo  Papisla  alia  officia  sacerdotum  ostendant,  out  sacerdotium  resignent, 
Rasura,  unctura,  vestitura,  aliisque  hominum  superstitione  introductis  ritibus,  nUiil 
movemur,  etiamsi  Angelas  de  coelo  tradiderit,  multo  minuSf  si  antiquus  ustis,  multorum 
opinio,  et  recepta  autoritas  sic  seniiat."  We  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  a  man 
who  thus  not  only  turned  the  ceremonial  of  ordination  which,  right  or  wrong,  had  the 
sanction  of  long  usage,  into  ridicule,  but  denied  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  as  a  distinct  office  in  the  Church,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
innovator  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  clergy  generally. 

'  Dr.  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  is  reckoned  among 
that  sounder  class  of  German  divines  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  the 
theology  of  Germany  a  deeper  reverence  for  God's  Word,  and  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  essenlial  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  retain  so  much 
of  the  philosophising  tone  by  which  the  lucubrations  of  German  divines  have  for  many 
years  past  been  characterized,  as  to  entitle  them  to  no  more  than  the  appellation 
demi-orthpdoz.  Besides  his  "  Protestant  reply"  to  Dr.  Mohler,  Dr.  Nitzsch  is  favour- 
ably known  by  a  **  Compendium  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  by  some  volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  writings.  He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken." 
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Dr.  Nitzsch  contents  himself  with  disclaiming  the  errors  imputed 
to  the  Protestant  system  by  Dr.  Mohler ;  he  does  not  allow  any 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  what  man  now  is,  in  a  state  of  re- 
demption, as  to  what  he  was  before  the  fall;  he  acknowledges 
that  there  was  a  state  of  man  prior  to  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
his  nature,  in  which  the  human  and  the  divine  life  were  kept 
distinct,  and  the  former  was  governed  as  well  as  upheld  by  the 
latter ;  but  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  was  effected, 
and  the  relation  in  which  accordingly  God  and  man  stood  to  each 
other,  he  deems  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  same  as  that  in  which  they  now  stand,  when  man  is  by 
nature  alien  from  God  and  in  rebellion  against  Him,  and  by  grace 
is  reconciled  to  God,  and  brought  back  to  a  state  of  love  and 
obedience;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  admissible  to  connect 
with  the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  the  ideas  of  a  covenant,  a 
church,  sacraments  and  the  like ;  these  belonging  essentially,  as 
Dr.  Nitzsch  thinks,  to  a  state  of  redemption  from  sin.  On  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  states  it  as  his  belief,  that  the 
Reformers,  Calvin  especially,  were  wrong  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  whose  object  in  the  texts  relied  on  by 
them,  was  not  to  inculcate  the  question  of  predestination,  but  to 
discountenance  the  discussion  of  it ;  not  to  lay  down  axioms  of 
theology,  but  to  meet  a  theological  difficulty :  he  also  notices  their 
inconsistency  in  first  of  all  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  a  secret 
will  of  God,  and  then  proceeding  to  explain  that  secret  will  after 
a  manner  of  their  own.  But  while  he  makes  this  admission,  he 
indignantly  vindicates  the  Reformers  from  the  imputation  of 
blasphemy;  showing  that  the  error  into  which  they  fell,  arose 
from  their  deep  veneration  for  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  for 
his  holy  Word,  and  from  the^  necessity  which  they  felt  of 
opposing  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  Bomish  doctrine :  lastly, 
he  appeals  to  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  Protestant  symbols, 
which  declare  in  express  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  God  is  not, 
nor  ever  can  be,  the  author  of  evil.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  original  sin.  Dr.  Nitzsch  dwells  on  the  practical  importance  of 
an  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  and  entire  corruption 
of  man^s  nature  by  sin ;  at  the  same  time  he  remarks,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  denying  that  there  is  any  capacity 
left  in  man  for  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  affiiming 
that  it  is  wholly  out  of  nis  power  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Redeemer  to  exert  his  nature  for  any  spiritual  or  divine  purpose. 
In  the  matter  of  justification.  Dr.  Nitzsch  well  observes,  that 
many  of  the  disputes  between  Romanist  and  Protestant  con- 
troversialists are  in  fact  mere  logomachy;  because  Protestants 
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do  not  deny  that  an  essential  change,  namely  regeneration,  the 
effect  of  grace  infused,  and  subsequent  renovation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  power  of  the  same  Divine  grace,  is  indispensable  to 
salvation,  any  more  than  Bomanists  deny  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciliation by  the  remission  of  sins.  So  far  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  parties ;  but  Dr.  Nitzsch  is  free  to  admit 
that  the  doctrine  of  justification  was  not  sufficiently  defined  by 
the  Reformers ;  that  it  might  have  been  set  forth  with  greater 
clearness  and  precision.  The  fault  of  this  he  lays  not  so  much  to 
the  individuals  as  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church  was  then  placed  ;  as  the  excesses 
of  fanatics  on  one  hand,  and  the  mischievous  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  on  the  other, 
may  have  deterred  the  Reformers  from  approaching  nearer  to 
the  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Nitzsch  thinks  it  is  the  tendency  of 
Protestant  theology  at  present  to  give  due  prominence,  the  truth, 
namely,  that  personal  redemption  by  the  remissions  of  sins,  and 
the  union  of  life  of  the  redeemed  with  Christ,  as  a  member  of  his 
body,  by  spiritual  regeneration  and  sanctification,  are  inseparably 
connected;  that  Christ's  work  for  us,  and  in  us,  is  essentially 
one  and  the  same  work. 

In  the  article  on  the  Sacraments,  we  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
idea  of  the  Sacrament  was  restricted  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord'^s 
Supper.  On  this  part  of  Dr.  Nitzsch'^s  argument  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  his  view  of  Holy  Orders  is  ultra-Protestant,  and 
therefore  exceedingly  unsound.  He  denies  altogether  that  any 
spiritual  gift  or  power  is  imparted  by  the  imposition  of  hands ; 
he  looks  upon  the  act,  although  acknowledging  its  apostolic 
original,  as  being  merely  a  decent  ceremony,  from  which  '-  no 
other  than  social  consequences  can  result."  The  chief  part,  how- 
ever, of  this  article  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  on  which  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Nitzsch'^s  views 
are  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature.  He  speaks  of  the  mystical 
character  of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  on  no  account  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  aptly  remarks,  that  in  one  sense  the  Protestants  are 
in  regard  to  this  matter  more  Catholic  than  the  "  Catholics " 
themselves ;  forasmuch  as,  acknowledging  in  common  with  the 
latter  an  effectual  saving  grace  in  the  sacrament,  they  see  in  it 
Christ,  and  Christ  alone, — his  institution,  his  word,  his  Spirit,  his 
power  and  grace ;  whereas  the  "  Catholics''  are  dependent  on 
the  voltmtas^  or  intentio  ministri.  Allowing  that  Luther,  on  one 
hand,  went  too  far  in  his  doctrine  of  impanation,  and  that  Calvin, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  led  into  extreme  statements  by  his  dread 
of  a  superstitious  view  of  the  Sacrament,  Dr.  Nitzsch  defines  the 
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acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Ghnreh  to  be  substan^ 
tially  one ;  teaching  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  real  presence,  in  a  mystery;  in  opposition  alike  to 
sacramentarianism,  which  empties  the  sacrament  and  makes  it  a 
bare  sign,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  makes 
it  an  object  of  superstitious  worship. 

The  last  article,  on  the  Church,  is  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Nitzsch'^s 
performance  decidedly  the  weakest  part;  the  ground  which  he 
has  taken  up,  being  the  untenable  ultra-Protestant  view,  according 
to  which  the  Church  has  not  any  real  visible  existence  upon  earth, 
but  remains  a  kind  of  floating  abstraction,  coincident  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  the  different  communities,  congregations, 
and  individuals,  which  profess  the  Christian  name.  He  admits 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  an  externally  visible  Church 
communion,  but  while  retaining  the  letter  of  the  belief  in  one  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  he  repudiates  the  sense  which 
those  words  were  unquestionably  meant  to  express  from  the  first, 
and  which  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  bear,  not  only  in  the 
Boman,  but  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  evidently  the  point 
on  which  the  Protestants  of  Germany  have  much  to  learn ;  but 
before  they  can  learn  it,  they  must  lay  aside  many  prejudices, 
and,  what  will  be  a  far  more  difRcult  task,  they  must  disavow  the 
heady  repudiation  of  God's  ordinance  in  his  Church,  into  which 
the  two  most  idolized  founders  of  their  communions  were  betrayed; 
they  must  make  humble  confession  of  the  defective  condition  to 
which  this  sin  of  the  German  Reformation  has  reduced  them,  and 
of  the  miserable  confusion,  even  in  the  most  vital  matters  of 
faith,  which  has  been  the  consequence.  Until  they  do  this,  the 
hurt  of  their  people  will  be  but  slightly  healed ;  nor  will  they  be 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  substantial  grace  and  truth  by  clever 
epigrammatic  sayings,  such  as  that  of  Schleiermacher,  that  "  Pro- 
testantism makes  the  connexion  of  the  individual  with  the  Church 
dependent  on  his  connexion  with  Christ,  whereas  Catholicism 
makes  his  connexion  with  Christ  dependent  on  his  connexion  with 
the  Church  '^  or  that  other  of  Twesten,  that  '*  the  two  Churches 
have  divided  between  them  the  saying  of  Irenseus,  uhi  JEcclesia^ 
Hi  et  Spiritm  Dei ;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei^  illic  Bcclesia^ 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Nitzsch,  we  shall  transcribe  a 
few  of  his  theses,  which  are  particularly  well  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  that  system  of  which  he  stands  forth  as  the  champion. 

"  Th.  2.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Matthew, 
are  officiating  to  this  day ;  there  is  neither  need  nor  authority  for  any 
one  to  take  their  place." 

**  Th.  4.  They  preach  pardon  and  repentance  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord ;  they  are  'witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  crucified  Jesus  to 
every  creature,  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  they  remit  and  retain  sins, 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  they  instruct  missionaries  and 
preachers,  they  order  the  congregation,  and  preside,  without  being 
in  any  way  represented,  in  those  synods  which  desire  to  he  Chris- 
tian.'* 

"Th.  11.  The  Church  begotten  by  the  living  word  had  a  spirit  and 
a  taste  of  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  she  discerned  and  acknowledged  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  This  discernment  and  acknowledgment  was 
not  an  exercise  of  authority,  but  a  submission  to  authority." 

"  Th.  13.  The  Protestant  Church  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day,  or  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  from  that  Church  in  which  she  recognizes  her  own  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  history." 

"Th.  14.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  whenever 
critical  and  hermeneutical  labours  were  freely  bestowed  on  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  whenever  it  was  much  disseminated  and  preserved.  Pro- 
testantism prevailed." 

"  Th.  20.  The  actually  valid  tradition  is  nothing  else  but  the  one- 
ness of  Christianity,  in  the  variety  of  intellectual  tendencies  and  doc- 
trinal peculiarities  which  belong  to  its  historical  development." 

"  Th.  21.  The  true  Church  must  combine  Catholicism  with  Protes- 
tantism." 

"Th.  22.  In  consequence  of  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  the 
Church  with  Holy  Scripture,  there  is  a  constant  transition  of  true  Pro- 
testantism into  Catholicism,  and  of  true  Catholicism  into  Protestantism." 

"Th.  27.  Holy  Scripture  is  its  own  authentic  interpreter.  This 
axiom,  which  is  beautifully  developed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and 
is  a  general  axiom  of  Protestantism,  secures  not  only  the  philological, 
but  also  the  spiritual  and  theological  principles  of  interpretation." 

"Th.  33.  Whatever  there  is  of  error  or  abuse  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, whatever  of  truth  in  the  Protestant  Church,  in  fact  the  whole 
controversy  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  rests  on  the  denial 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acknowledgment  on  the  other,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  and  the  Gospel." 

"Th.  40.  The  temple  of  Zion  is  the  type  of  the  one  Spiritual  Church 
of  Christ ;  the  synagogue  is  the  precursor  of  the  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lord's  redeemed.". 

"  Th.  67*  The  justification  of  the  sinner  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  but 
at  the  same  time  transitive,  for  it  produces  peace  and  the  sense  of 
adoption." 

"  Th.  85.  There  is  but  one  sacrament  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  of  man's  regeneration 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  the  sacrament  of  the  sustentation 
and  increase  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  of  sanctification." 

"  Th.  93.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  Christian  ideas  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  purification  after  death ;  but  not  so,  that  it  consists  in  a 
sort  of  physical  process ;  still  less,  that  it  can  be  remitted  or  abridged 
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on  account  of  satisfactions  made  by  saints  still  militant  on  earth,  in  the 
case  of  souls  which  are  fit  subjects  for  it.*' 

So  much  for  the  theological  views  of  Dr.  Nitz^ch.  We  now 
pass  on  to  the  second  champion  of  Protestantism,  Dr.  Baur^ 
whose  work  is  far  more  voluminous,  and,  as  far  as  its  polemical 
purpose  is  concerned,  far  more  comprehensive ;  but  in  its  charac- 
ter altogether  different,  and,  to  an  English  reader  at  least,  far 
less  interesting.  Viewing  it  merely  as  a  controversial  perform- 
ance, it  is  certainly  admirable,  a  perfect  gladiature  of  theology. 
As  Dr.  Mohler  permitted  himself  to  travel  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  Protestant  hterature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  gather 
thence  whatever  might  be  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  disparag- 
ing the  Beformation,  his  opponent  can  certainly  not  be  blamed 
for  ranging  over  the  same  wide  field  in  search  of  materials  for 
confuting  him.  This  Dr.  Baur  has  accordingly  done,  with  great 
learning  and  ability;  and  if  it  was  not  surprising,  that  in  the 
immense  mass  of  writings  to  which  he  had  recourse.  Dr.  Mohler 
should  have  found  much  that  suited  his  purpose,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Dr.  Baur  should  have  been  equally  fortunate.  But  this  did 
not  sufiice  him.  Since  Dr.  Mohler  had  taken  the  liberty  of  illus- 
trating the  symbolical  documents  of  the  Protestants  by  quotations 
from  the  private  writings  of  their  divines,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Dr.  Baur  should  not  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  writing 
of  Romanist  divines.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  statement  in  Dr.  Mohler^s  book  touching  either  the 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Baur  does  not 
impeach ;  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  his  opponent  as  a  man, 
who  so  far  from  giving  a  correct  view  of  Protestantism,  did  not 
even  rightly  portray  the  system  of  his  own  Church,  whether 


'  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur,  Professor  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Tubingen,  belongs  to  the 
demi-rationalistic  Hegelian  school,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  its  leading  cham- 
pions. Without  running  into  the  extreme  rationalism  of  Strauss  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  the  school  which  Dr.  Baur  represents,  rests  essentially  upon  a  rationalistic 
foundation,  and  seeks,  amidst  a  variety  of  bold  and  untenable  speculations,  to  account 
for  Christianity  as  an  historical  fact,  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Protestantism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  its  distinctive  principle  ;  its  followers 
are  Protestants,  not  against  Romanism  only,  but  against  Protestantism  itself,  when 
assuming  a  definite  and  positive  form  ;  in  fact  against  every  positive  system  of  doctrine 
which  should  obstruct  the  unlimited  freedom  of  speculation.  The  first  edition  of  his' 
work  against  Mohler's  "  Symbolik  "  was  published  in  1833 ;  and  on  Mohler's  reply, 
under  the  title  "  Neue  Untersuchungen,**  &c.,  making  its  appearance.  Dr.  Baur  pub- 
lished, in  1834,  It  counter  reply,  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  **  Gegensdtze  des  KatholicUmus  und  Protestantismus"  published  in 
1836.  Among  the  writings  by  which  Dr.  Baur  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  field  of  German  theological  literature,  there  is  a  comparison  of  "  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Christ,"  intended  to  illustrate  "  the  relation  in  which  the  Pythagorean 
system  stands  to  Christianity.' 


If 
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through  ignorance  or  through  dishonesty,  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Baur  politely  leaves  for  Dr.  Mohler  himself  to  decide,  yet 
not  mthout  giving  him  a  few  broad  hints  that  his  own  opinion 
inclines  towards  the  latter  alternative.  There  runs  through  the 
whole  a  bitter  tone,  often  degenerating  into  personality,  and  a 
savage  determination,  to  leave  if  possible  not  a  single  bone  in  his 
adversary's  body  unbroken,  nor  a  single  limb  unmauled.  Thrust 
follows  upon  thrust,  cut  upon  cut,  blow  upon  blow;  it  is  war 
to  the  knife,  and  no  quarter. 

But  great  as  is  our  admiration  of  Dr.  Baur'^s  polemic  skill,  and 
complete  as  is  unquestionably  the  exposure  which  he  has  made 
of  Dr.  Mohler'^s  work,  we  desiderate  in  it  one  thing,  and  that 
one  which  in  theological  controversy  we  hold  to  be  indispensable, 
a  direct  and  positive  statement,  namely,  of  the  truth  for  which 
he  fights  so  vigorously.  Of  this  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  in  Dr.  Baur's  book;  we  have  followed  him 
through  the  discussion,  point  after  point,  argument  after  argu- 
ment,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  what  it  was  that  he  would 
maintain  as  the  truly  Protestant  view,  but  in  vain ;  there  is  no 
tangible  statement  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  any  where ;  and 
we  closed  the  volume  under  a  painful  conviction  that  we  had  to 
deal  in  Dr.  Baur  with  an  eminent  dialectician,  it  is  true,  but 
withal  with  a  most  indifferent  divine.  His  work  is  a  defence  of 
Protestantism  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  attack  upon  Catholicism : 
the  negative  character  of  Protestantism  is  developed  in  it  to  per- 
fection ;  but  of  the  positive  tenets  of  Protestantism,  it  gives  no 
account;  and  from  the  indirect  indications  which  may  be  gathered 
here  and  there,  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  author's  own  opinions 
lean,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  any  further  conclusion,  than 
that  Dr.  Baur  is — a  Baurite. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  its  very  nature  Dr.  Baur's  work  does  not 
furnish  materials  for  extracts,  or  even  for  a  general  sketch  of  his 
arguments.  As  well  might  a  guerilla  warfare  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  be  deUneated  in  a  campaign-plan,  as  Dr.  Baur's 
discursive  onsets  upon  Dr.  Mohler  brought  within  a  regular 
synopsis.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  having 
given  him  his  due  and  well-earned  meed  of  praise,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  field  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  and 
shall  bring  our  review  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  close  with  a 
few  remarks. 

One  point  is  quite  clear,  and  the  controversy  of  which  we  have 
given  our  readers  an  account,  has,  we  trust,  in  various  ways 
helped  to  make  it  evident,  that  if  truth,  and,  by  means  of  truth, 
peace  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  healing  of  that  great  division 
which  has  for  three  centuries  past  agitated  and  distracted  the 
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Western  portion  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  practice,  too  generally  pursued  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  of  comprehending  together,  under  the 
name  Protestant,  all  who  refuse  to  become  partakers  of  the  sins 
of  modem  Bome,  as  if  they  were  all  one  body,  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind.  Such  a  classification  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  no  less  illogical :  for  what  can  be  more 
illogical  than  to  make  that  which  is  a  mere  negation,  a  principle 
of  union '  i  To  effect  union  a  positive  bond  is  required ;  it  is  not 
by  disagreeing  with  a  third  party,  but  by  agreeing  with  each 
other,  that  two  parties  are  united.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
because  two  men  are  both  at  variance  with  a  third  man,  they 
must  be  intimate  friends,  as  to  say,  that  because  certain  commu* 
nities  alike  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  Bome,  therefore 

'  We  rejoice  to  find  that  tbe  insufficiency  of  this  merely  negative  notion  of  Pro- 
testantism begins  to  be  keenly  felt  by  some  of  the  German  divines ;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  transcribing  the  following  passage  from  an  article  in  Dr.  Henostenberg's 
"  EvangeliscJte  Kirchenzeitung,**  in  which  the  author  combats  the  idea  of  making  the 
Gustavus-Adolphus  associations  the  means  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  union 
among  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  without  any  reference  to  their  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences. 

"  In  the  Evangelic  Church  of  Germany,"  he  says,  "  it  has,  in  consequence  of  its 
want  of  compactness,  come  to  this,  that  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  she  professes  in 
common  with  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  validity  of  her  confessions,  are 
being  called  in  question  within  her  own  bosom ;  and  that  open  unbelief  has  at  least  as 
many  and  as  distinguished  representatives  among  the  teachers  and  governors  of  the 
Church,  as  the  true  faith. 

*'  The  fact  of  this  schism,  which  goes  to  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  our  evangelic 
Church,  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  all  Church  questions,  if  we  are  not  to  go 
wrong  ab  initio.  Id  every  self-conscious  spiritual  development,  a  clear  view  and  ah 
honest  acknowledgment  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  is  the  right  starting  point  in 
order  to  a  consistent  course  of  action ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  pernicious  than  a  glossing 
over  of  that  state  by  means  of  fair-sounding  phrases.  Wherever  there  is  a  serious 
difference,  a  sincere  and  thorough  union  can  only  be  brought  about  by  facing  the 
points  of  difference,  and  that  to  their  full  extent,  and  in  their  full  meaning ;  nothing 
must  be  palliated,  else  the  new  piece  will  tear  away  from  the  old  garment,  and  the 
rent  is  made  worse.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  Evangelic  Church,  considering 
her  internal  condition,  is  entitled  to  place  herself,  without  further  ado,  as  one  entire 
body  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church ;  whether  she  is  at  liberty  to  conceal  from 
herself  and  from  the  world,  that  the  parties  into  which  she  is  divided,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  much  greater  gulf  than  that  which,  on  the  whole,  divides  the 
Evangelic  from  the  Roman  Church. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  triumph  for  God's  Churchy  if,  in  our  days,  all  those 
who  with  heart  and  mouth  confess  the  great  verities  of  redemption  for  which  the 
Reformers  lived  and  died,  could  be  brought  to  unite  as  members  of  one  body. 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  if  the  Evangelic  party  make 
no  account  of  the  infinite  and  life-giving  treasure  of  positive  truth  whereon  they  take 
their  stand ;  if,  instead  of  looking  to  this,  the  true  foundation  of  the  Church,  they 
unite,  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  negation  of  certain  Romish  abuses,  with  those  nominal 
Protestants,  who,  in  fact,  deny  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  Romanists  them- 
selves, that  confession  of  faith,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  Such 
an  union  is  a  cry  of  peace  where  there  is  no  peace ;  it  divides  what  ought  to  be  united, 
ii.  e.  the  one  Catholic  Church,  which  we  confess  in  the  Creed ;  and  unites  together 
things  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart,  that  is,  faith  and  unbelief 
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they  are  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  Church  fellowship,  and 
form  an  Ecclesiastic  unity  of  life  and  spirit. 

When  that  fallacy  shall  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  not  until 
then,  will  profitable  discussion  of  the  points  of  difierence  be 
possible.  Let  the  Bomanist  define  to  himself  separately  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  features  of  each  antagonist  commu- 
nity with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  he  will  have  some  chance  of 
discovering  on  which  side  the  error  lies,  and  from  which  side 
therefore  the  first  overtures  for  reformation  and  reconciliation 
oueht  to  come.  Let  each  Protestant  settle  with  himself,  to  what 
body  or  community  he  belongs,  and  what  are  its  distinctive 
doctrines  and  principles,  and  ne  will  have  some  chance  of  dis- 
cerning which  of  them  he  ought  to  hold  fast,  as  being  founded  in 
6od'*s  eternal  truth,  and  which  of  them  he  ought  to  abandon, 
and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  recant,  because  they  were  adopted  on 
insu£Bcient  grounds,  in  the  heat  of  separation  and  the  confusion 
of  reform.  Let  this  be  done,  and  there  will  be  on  all  sides  less 
of  the  shout  of  war  where  there  is  no  war,  and  less  of  the  cry  of 
peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
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Art.  II.  —  A  Cfharge  delivered  by  Richard  Whately,  !)./>., 
Archbishop  of  DubUn.  1843.     Fellowes,  London. 

On  the  Expediency  of  restoring  to  the  Church  her  Synodical  Powers. 
By  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D,D.^  Bishop  of  Ossory^  Leigh- 
liny  and  Ferns.     Seeley  and  Burnside,  London. 

Qne  Word  on  Convocation.  By  Henry  Thompson,  M.A. 
Parker,  Oxford.  1843. 

When  any  society  has  had  a  deliberative  assembly,  and,  that 
having  been  discontinued  for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  have 
supervened,  and,  increasing  in  their  mischievous  effects,  have 
come  home  to  every  man,  then,  of  course,  arises  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  its  restoration.  The  difficulties  attending  the  revival  of 
a  power  of  whose  manner  of  proceeding  the  precedents  are  almost 
all  lost,  and  whose  form  must  needs  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tion to  adapt  it  to  our  own  times — which  is,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  so  indefinite,  so  impossible  to  be  reduced  to  any  safe  cal- 
culation as  to  its  working — ^these  perils  are  all  overlooked  in  the 
eager  stedfastness  of  eye  which  is  set  upon  the  end.  Such  seems 
to  be  frequently  the  case  amongst  members  of  the  Church,  who 
are  desirous  of  the  revival  of  Convocation ;  and  yet  the  subject  is 
one  which  requires  the  most  deep  and  careful  consideration. 
Before  we  can  guess  at  the  mode  of  working  of  an  engine  of 
such  formidable  power,  we  must  examine  well  its  frame  and 
mechanism,  so  that  we  may  adjust  its  force  strictly  to  the  work 
required.  But  many  of  those  who  are  calling  for  it  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  great  engine-house  of  our  constitution,  talk  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  laid  up  but  yesterday,  and  not  for  so  long  a  time  that 
its  springs  and  wneels  are  rusty,  its  machinery  old-fashioned,  its 
scene  of  operation  altered,  and  that  no  one  is  living  who  ever 
had  to  do  with  the  management  of  it.  We  would  not  be  mis- 
understood— we  most  cordially  concur  with  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  the  Church  in  the  full  possession  of  her  synodical 
powers ;  for  the  abeyance  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  the 
present  mode  of  enacting  laws  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  by  act  of 
parliament,  has  tended  to  the  subversion  of  discipline,  and  has 
caused  continual  scandal  to  Churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters. 
In  the  wish  for  a  synod,  we,  therefore,  entirely  concur ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Convocation  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  Church. 

We  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  is  defective ; 
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(I.)  Originally  and  constitutionally;  not  being  in  harmony 
with  proper  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 

(II.)  In  application  to  our  present  times,  being  quite  at 
variance  with  our  notions,  with  the  analogy  of  our  institutions, 
and  with  the  real  state  of  our  Church. 

(I.)  The  constitution  of  the  primitive  assemblies  of  the  Church 
was  never  according  to  the  system  of  elective  representation.  It 
is  obvious,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  no  means  could  be 
so  improper,  for  canvassing  the  deep  and  awful  questions 
which  came  before  them.  Dispassionate  deUberation  is  impos- 
sible in  any  assembly,  the  members  of  which  come  pleaged 
to  it  by  opinions  publicly  avowed — by  their  engagements  to 
their  constituents — ^by  their  interest  in  one  of  the  parties  which 
are  necessarily  formed  in  such  a  case ;  and  animated  with 
all  the  passionate  zeal  of  the  past  election,  while  they  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  present  cheers  of  then-  partizans,  both  within  and 
without  the  assembly.  Only  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  the 
four  first  councils  to  have  been  thus  constituted.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  the  mischief  which  must  have  ensued  to  the  Church  i 
The  votes  given  on  such  occasions,  we  must  remember,  are  testi- 
monies to  that  which  has  always  been  believed,  and  not  delegated 
utterances  of  opinions  prevailing  at  the  time.  What  reliance 
then  can  we  have  upon  results,  which  proceed  from  suffrages 
of  the  latter  kind?  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect,  and  to 
disregard  them.  We  ask  for  the  Vox  Dei,  and  we  are  presented 
with  the  Vox  Populi,  which,  however  it  may  be  identified  with 
the  former  by  the  common  proverb,  in  matters  of  this  world,  is 
pointedly  distinguished  from  it  both  by  Scripture  and  experience 
m  matters  of  the  world  to  come.  The  floating  opinions,  the 
varying  constitution  of  the  world,  continually  require  a  new 
representative  for  their  new  phases.  But  the  eternal  truth,  the 
apostolical  government  of  the  Church,  require  a  faithful  witness, 
a  tried  and  long  approved  counsellor.  And  where  were  such  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  the  true  representa- 
tives of  their  clergy  and  flocks,  as  having  been  originally  elected 
by  them;  and  the  surest  transmitters,  through  a  distinct  line 
of  succession,  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  doctrine  and  discipline ! 

It  is  true,  that  priests  and  deacons  were  frequently  present  at 
councils.  But  they  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  except  on 
special  invitation  from  the  bishops  so  to  do.  They  came  with 
their  bishops  to  assist  vnth  advice,  if  called  upon,  but  not  em- 
powered with  any  right  of  suffrage.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  convened  a.d.  255,  on  the  matter  of 
rebaptizing  heretics,  ^^  Cum  in  unum  convenissent  episcopi,  cum 
presbyteris  et  diaconibus,  prsesente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte*"^ 
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But  Gyprian,  in  addressing  the  councO,  calls  its  members  "  Gol- 
legse  dilectissimi/^  speaks  to  them  of  Jubaianus  as  Ooepiscopus 
Noster,  and  says,  moreover,  ^^neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum 
episeopum  se  esse  episcoporum  constituit.^^  W  hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  priests  and  deacons,  unless  called  upon  by  the  bishops, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  deliberations  than  the  people.  An 
instance  of  a  presbyter  thus  called  upon,  is  afforded  in  the  person 
of  Malchion,  who  convicted  Paul  of  Samosata  at  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  held  sometime  between  a.d.  264  and  270.  The  same 
council,  indeed,  writes  its  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  the  Churches  of  God.  But  then  it  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  And  any  argument  derived  from  the  terms  of 
such  an  address,  would  be  as  valid  for  the  suffiages  of  the  laity 
as  of  the  presbyters.  But  Eusebius  distinctly  terms  it  a  Council 
of  Bishops.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
held  about  a.d.  385,  the  heading  of  which  runs  thus,  ^^  Cum  con- 
sedissent  sancti  et  religiosi  episcopi  in  ecclesia  Eliberitana,  hoc 
est^^  (here  follows  a  list  of  nineteen  bishops).  ^'  Bicsidentibus 
etiam  viginti  et  sex  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconibus  et  omni 
plebe,  episccpi  dixenmt.'''*    Then  inmaediately  follow  the  canons. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  this  point  should  be  fully  understood,  and  the 
real  position  of  presbyters  in  a  Council  of  Bishops  distinctly 
ascertained.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  early  councils  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops  only,  for  example  that  of  Herutford, 
held  A.D.  673,  which  is  mentioned  somewhat  at  large  by  Bede, 
iv.  5.  268.  In  short,  for  the  first  eight  centuries  bishops  alone 
sat  as  members  of  National  Councils.  Priests,  archdeacons,  and 
abbots,  are  found  occasionally  subscribing  the  canons,  -but  only  as 
vicars  or  delegates  of  absent  bishops.  The  first  innovation  on 
this  primitive  constitution  began  in  Spain  by  the  admission  of 
abbots,  whose  inferiority  as  presbyters  was  disguised  by  the 
episcopal  quality  and  state  of  their  office.  But  m  this  country 
alone  was  the  door  opened  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

This  anomaly  it  is  now  time  to  trace. 

Considering  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages,  both 
as  to  their  great  superiority,  or  rather  monopoly  in  education, 
and  as  to  their  Rowing  temporal  possessions,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  early  existence  of  mixed  assemblies  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  peers  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  forming 
National  Councils,  to  determine  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  parliaments.  Such 
was  what  is  commonly  called  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  held  in 
the  reign  of  our  Henry   11.     And  thus  the  superior  clergy 
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were  brought  into  our  State  Councils,  and  made  tt  regular 
part  of  them.  But  as  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  came  to 
absorb  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  national  territory,  it 
seemed  just  to  both  king  and  people,  that  they  should  contribute 
their  share  to  the  national  burdens;  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  inferior  clergy,  the  writ  of  summons  to  a  bishop  contained 
a  direction,  to  cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church,  the 
archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  with  one  proctor  from  the  chapter  of 
the  former,  and  two  from  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to  attend  with 
him  at  the  place  of  meeting.  The  first  unequivocal  instance  of 
the  lower  clergy  thus  attending,  is  in  a.d.  1255,  so  that  they 
preceded  by  a  few  years  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  Edward  I.  to  make 
the  clergy  a  third  estate,  by  which  the  possessions  of  spiritual 
persons  might  be  taxed,  and  canons  made  to  bind  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  body.  The  clergy,  however,  seeing  in  this  design  only  a  plan 
for  extracting  their  money,  and  reluctant  against  any  convocation 
of  them  by  the  power  of  the  State,  were  so  slack  in  their  attend- 
ance, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  summons  in  the 
bishop'^s  writ  by  the  archbishop'^s  mandate.  And  thus,  instead  of 
forming  a  state  of  the  realm  they  made  a  Convocation,  which  has 
ever  since  been  summoned  to  meet  contemporaneously  with  our 
parliaments. 

Now  it  is  clear,  both  in  its  origin  and  form,  how  essentially 
such  an  assembly  differs  from  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  According 
to  its  constitution,  not  only  are  presbyters  entitled  to  a  vote  as 
well  as  bishops,  but  they  can  exercise  a  negative  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  bishops,  a  privilege,  says  Gibson,  the  greatest 
enjoyed  by  the  English  clergy  in  a  S3mod,  "  beyond  the  presbyters 
of  other  nations^^ — he  might  have  added — beyond  the  presbyters 
of  all  times  and  places  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  such  a  privilege  can  be  directly  exercised,  with- 
out an  infringement  on  that  canonical  obedience  which  the  pres- 
byter owes  to  his  bishop.  And,  moreover,  the  lower  house,  which 
enjoys  this  formidable  power,  is  composed  of  an  elective  repre- 
sentation. That  the  Church  should  have  been  reduced  to  employ 
such  an  assembly,  and  such  only  as  a  synod,  resulted  necessarily 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Of  the  two  individuals 
chiefly  concerned  in  its  results,  the  king  cared  not  how  seldom 
the  clergy  met,  when  the  voting  a  subsidy  did  not  form  part  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  would  be  jealous  of  any  assembly  properly 
constituted  for  mere  spiritual  concerns,  as  being  both  too  inde- 
pendent of'  himself,  and  too  dependent  on  the  pope ;  whilst  the 
pope^  again,  found  Convocation  a  most  convenient  instrument  for 
his  own  purposes  of  extracting  money,  and. having  always  most 
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reasonably  entertained  a  dislike  to  councils,  would  be  loth  to 
have  more  sorts  than  this  one.  Thus  the  clergy  in  England,  as 
in  France  and  elsewhere  on  other  occasions,  became  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  for  the  immediate  interests  of  pope  and  king, 
and  have  been  from  the  moment  of  that  unhallowed  mutual 
accommodation,  deprived  of  their  just  rights  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted National  Council. 

Previous  to  the  Beformation,  the  acts  of  the  purely  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  of  Convocation  were  few  and  far  between.  At 
that  critical  moment  it  was  brought  into  unusual  activity,  as  being 
the  only  recognized  council  of  our  Church.  But  when  the  changes 
required  had  been  effected,  it  sunk  into  its  former  languor  and 
colHParative  obscurity.  How  applicable  are  the  words  of  Fuller 
to  almost  all  its  sessions,  ^^  Subsidies  were  granted.  Otherwise, 
no  great  matter  of  moment  passed  therein.^  But  even  the  power 
of  granting  subsidies  was  relinquished  at  the  Bestoration.  Pre- 
viously to  that  period  the  Convocation,  though  meeting,  and  even 
deUberating,  had  scarcely  done  anything  more  than  produce  the 
canons  of  1604,  which  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  are,  therefore,  a  dead  letter  to  the  laity;  those  of 
1606,  which  were  quashed  by  the  sovereign;  and  those  of  1640, 
which  being  enacted  by  a  continuance  of  Convocation  beyond  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  parUament,  and  being  confirmed  by 
the  king  in  council,  brought  a  terrible  storm  upon  their  framers, 
and  then  sunk  into  practical  obUvion.  The  revision  of  the  Liturgy 
was  the  last  act  that  it  performed  before  the  relinquishment  of  its 
right  of  granting  subsidies.  And  thenceforwards  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion  the  silence  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  interrupted. 

From  the  last-mentioned  period  the  inherent  defects  of  its  con- 
stitution as  a  synod  were  developed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
There  was  a  decided  estrangement  between  the  two  houses ;  the 
political  changes,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  conces- 
sions to  non-conformists,  introducing  Low  Church  views  into 
the  upper  house  with  the  new  members  then  introduced ;  while 
the  lower  house  persisted,  as  to  the  majority  both  of  num- 
bers and  talent,  in  High  Church  principles.  In  consequence 
of  this  alienation,  this  liouse  showed  an  insubordination  quite 
inconsistent  with  its  principles ;  and  then  was  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  house  which  avowed  such  attachment  to 
the  government  of  Bishops,  bearding  the  house  which  was  com- 
posed of  Bishops;  and  of  a  house  which  was  inclined  to  con- 
cede somewhat  to  presbyterian  ordination,  standing  up  for  their 
own  episcopal  privileges  and  authority  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  house  of  Presbyters.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  if  the  lower  house  had  not 
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opposed  a  firm  resistance,  our  Church  would  have  been  shortly 
reduced  in  her  discipline  to  the  very  lax  form  in  which  the  Revo- 
lution found  the  Scotch  Church,  and  might  in  the  course  of  no  long 
time  have  become  essentially  Presbyterian,  however  she  might 
retain  accidentally  some  episcopal  features.  But  this  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  errors  of  those  champions.  Led  by  the  false  ana- 
loG^y  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  which  the  constitution  of 
Convocation,  so  mnch  more  in  unison  with  temporal  than  spin- 
tual  precedents,  naturally  inclined  them,  they  maintained  for  the 
lower  house  an  independence  of  the  upper,  similar  to  the  relation 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords.  They  con- 
sequently refiised  to  adjourn  at  the  same  time  with  the  upper 
house,  and  continued  their  sittings  in  defiance  of  the  Archbishop'^s 
mandate.  This  dispute  effectually  hindered  all  real  business,  and 
was  only  terminated  by  the  silencing  of  Convocation.  It  was, 
therefore,  left  in  bequest  to  posterity ;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
imprudent  oversight,  not  to  include  it  in  our  calculations  of  the 
working  of  Convocation  revived. 

(IL)  We  have  now  seen  the  original  faultiness  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  assembly,  and  the  inconveniencies  to  which  it  natu- 
rally led.  But  in  case  of  revival,  it  re-appears  not  only  with  all 
its  former  deficiencies,  but  with  many  more,  owing  to  the  change 
of  times. 

Let  us  consider  the  constituent  parts  of  Convocation.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  the  former  containing  the 
Bishops,  the  latter  made  up  of  the  Deans,  proctors  of  the 
cathedrals,  archdeacons,  and  the  proctors  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
But  there  are  also  two  distinct  assemblies  of  Convocation,  that 
of  Canterbury  and  that  of  York,  besides  the  Irish  Convocation. 
That  of  Canterbury  has  always  been  so  much  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  that  we  have  come  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  Con- 
vocation only.  The  Convocation,  however,  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  contains  an  upper  house  of  twenty-two  Bishops.  Its 
lower  house  is  composed  of  twenty-two  Deans,  fifty-three  Arch- 
deacons, twenty-four  proctors  for  the  chapters,  forty-four  proctors 
for  the  parochial  clergy.  Now  here  is  an  immense  preponderance 
of  the  cathedral  clergy.  Leaving  the  Archdeacons  aside,  who 
may,  from  their  connexion  with  cathedrals  as  well  as  with  the 
parochial  clergy,  be  considered  as  neutral,  we  have  forty-six  re- 
presentatives of  the  cathedral  clergy,  and  only  forty-four  of  the 
parochial.  But  the  whole  number  of  the  cathedral  clergy  is  or 
will  be  less  than  200,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  parochial  is 
not  less  than  12,000 ;  so  that  the  two  stand  in  the  proportion  of 
2  to  120 :  and  therefore,  while  the  cathedral  clergy  are  repre- 
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sented  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  4,  the  parochial  clergy  are  only 
represented  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  270 ! 

Very  serious  disadvantages  may  be  apprehended  from  the  very 
small  number  of  members  in  the  upper  house.  It  is  true  that  this 
evil  is  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  vfhen  that  house  no  longer  com- 
prised abbots  and  priors.  But  since  the  Reformation,  there  has 
been  no  trying  period  for  the  upper  house  of  Convocation.  It  came, 
indeed,  into  conflict  with  the  lower,  after  the  revolution.  But  it 
had  all  the  friends  of  the  revolution  on  its  side,  and  after  all  the 
dispute  was  comparatively  in  a  corner,  and  little  interested  the 
world  in  general.  But  would  there  be  as  little  interest  now! 
Let  us  suppose,  which  we  may  with  the  greatest  probability,  if 
not  certainty,  that  the  lower  house  should  take  up  the  question 
which  was  bequeathed  them  by  the  last  predecessor  which  had 
the  liberty  of  speech,  and  demand  an  independence  in  analogy 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  matters 
would  go  off  as  quietly  as  of  old  i 

But  is  it  likely,  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  a  temper  should 
possess  any  number  of  members  of  Convocation,  so  that  things 
should  ever  come  to  this  pass  i  Are  not  all  aware  of  the  critical 
state  of  things,  and  that  all  would  depend  upon  the  good  under- 
standing both  between  the  two  houses,  and  between  individual 
members  I  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  our  clergy  are  all  at  this 
moment  deeply  convinced  of  the  danger  of  divisions  in  the  very 
face  of  the  most  numerous,  most  deadly,  and  most  compacted 
band  of  enemies  that  our  Church  has  ever  had.  And  yet  are 
those  divisions  avoided  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  moderate 
men  who  seek  to  heal  them  branded  as  timeservers  by  one  ex- 
treme, or  industriously  confounded  with  the  opposite  party  by  the 
other !  To  suppose  a  calm  and  useful  session  of  Convocation,  we 
must  first  of  all  forget  this  state  of  things,  and  we  must  forget 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  men  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Convo- 
cation, and  the  loss  of  precedents  which  should  guide  them.  For 
it  will  not  do  to  recall  them,  after  long  disuse,  from  musty  rolls, 
and  most  imperfect  records.  That  may  do  in  an  assembly  which 
has  never  lost  the  continued  tradition  of  them.  But  when  this 
has  long  ceased,  we  may  as  well  dig  up  the  dead  bodies  of  our 
predecessors  in  that  assembly,  and  set  them  up  among  us  to 
guide  us. 

If  any  one  can  doubt  that  even  good  men  may  be  so  misled  by 
party  spirit  as  to  disregard  the  common  weal,  let  him  look  back 
to  a  melancholy  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  Convocation  from 
the  Revolution  downwards  to  its  practical  extinction.  We  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  attribute  many  of  our  present  evils  to  its 
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misconduct  at  that  critical  juncture.  The  crying  claims  of  the 
Church  on  their  attention,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
were  almost  unattended  to  amid  the  din  of  their  comparatively 
paltry  disputes. 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  shown,  as  we  undertook,  the  defective- 
ness of  the  constitution  of  this  assembly  as  a  synod  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  also,  that  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  three  such  assemblies.  We  have  hitherto  considered 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  only.  But  there 
are  also  those  of  York  and  of  Ireland.  How  can  such  an  aggre- 
gation of  difficulties  be  possibly  overcome  l  With  regard  to  that 
of  York  the  matter  was  easy  formerly.  It  was  contented  pas- 
sively to  re-echo  the  voice  of  that  of  Canterbury ;  and  indeed 
the  number  of  the  assembly,  four  in  the  upper  house  and  twenty- 
eight  in  the  lower,  was  too  small  for  independence.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  so  now,  when  the  immense  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  province  has  supplied  it  with  a 
large  body  of  well-educated  clergy,  among  whom  is  to  be  found  a 
full  proportion  of  known  and  tried  men,  and  when  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  central  scene  of  activity  by  the  extraordinary 
ease  and  rapidity  of  communication.  Since,  however,  its  Convo- 
cation occasionally  united  with  that  of  Canterbury  by  means  of 
commissioners  who  sat  there,  it  would  be  no  great  or  perilous 
innovation  to  unite  the  two  Convocations  into  one.  This  there- 
fore might  be  adjusted  satisfactorily,  and  we  will  dismiss  all  con- 
cern upon  the  point :  but  there  remains  the  adjustment  with 
Ireland,  and  she  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  temper,  even 
in  her  Protestant  portion,  to  be  easily  dealt  with.  Her  Convoca- 
tion, more  popular  in  its  form,  is  as  independent  and  numerous 
as  that  of  England,  and  likely  to  contain  its  full  proportion  of 
talent  and  learning.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  an  Irish  Convo- 
cation would  always  harmonize  with  one  on  this  side  of  the 
channel.  Strange  to  say,  the  Irish  Convocation  seems  to  have 
been  quite  overlooked  in  the  arguments  for  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation, and  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been 
left  out  of  calculation.  And  we  apprehend  that  the  junction  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Convocations  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
either  party.  But  besides  this,  the  Colonial  Churches,  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  century,  are  wholly  unrepre- 
senied  in  Convocation.  Twenty  dioceses  in  the  East  and  West, 
presided  over  by  prelates  of  the  highest  character,  and  ministered 
to  by  an  orthodox  and  zealous  clergy,  are  whoUy  excluded ! 

The  undue  position  given  to  the  presbytery  is  the  original 
&ult  of  our  Convocation.     And  in  consequence  it  has  had,  on 
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the  whole,  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  all  those  institu- 
tions which,  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  exalted  the  second  order  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  After 
a  certain  course,  life  has  failed  in  them ;  and  if  they  retain  the 
form,  they  have  lost  the  spirit.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is 
a  lower  house  of  Convocation,  so  independent  of  the  upper  as 
ours  is,  we  have  every  reason  from  arguments,  both  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori^  to  anticipate  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  experienced  already. 

The  inconveniences  Ukely  to  arise  from  a  Convocation,  or  a 
lower  house  constituted  on  the  elective  principle,  do  not  seem  to 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  moving 
the  question.  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  last  summer,  and  bearing  the  signatures 
of  about  200  members  of  the  Church,  the  unfitness  of  the  old 
Convocation  is  implied,  and  a  desire  expressed  for  ^'  the  establish- 
ment of  some  deliberative  Ecclesiastical  body,  having  authority 
to  frame  regulations,  and  to  decide  in  questions  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  respecting  all  such  matters."  In  reference  to  this,  in 
the  treatise  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  entitled,  "  The  Expe- 
diency of  restoring  at  this  time  to  the  Church  her  Synodical 
Powers,  considered,"  we  find  his  Lordship  saying,  "  Whatever  be 
the  constitution  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  such 
powers,  it  must,  so  far,  I  presume,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
Convocation,  as  to  be  an  elective  body.  Any  body  that  did  not 
represent  the  Church  would  be  plainly  unfit  to  legislate  for  it ;  so 
plainly,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  any 
plan  of  Church-government  of  that  nature,  if  such  a  plan  has 
been  conceived." 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  upon  this  supposition.  Since  the  objec- 
tion to  Convocation  is,  that  the  exclusive  plan  upon  which  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  appointed  prevents  it  from 
uttering  a  voice,  which  shall  be  listened  to  with  confidence  as  that 
of  the  Church,  this  new  assembly  must  be  appointed  by  the  votes 
of  the  Cathedral  and  beneficed  clergy,  either  immediately,  or 
mediately  through  an  electoral  college.  The  latter  method  is 
not  in  analogy  with  our  English  constitution,  neither  (^oes  it  suit 
our  habits  and  temper.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  obtain  that 
confidence  which  on  so  critical  an  occasion  should  be  possessed  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  in  either  case  we  are  met  with  great  dif- 
ficulties at  starting.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  we  choose 
to  start  with  an  Ecclesiastical  revolution,  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  our  established  Ecclesiastical  divisions.  But  since  these 
were  formed,  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  their  relative  im-* 
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portance  from  the  change  of  wealth  and  population,  that  they  can- 
not well  be  acted  upon.  The  east  of  England,  for  instance,  has 
entirely  lost  her  superiority,  except  in  her  fine  old  churches,  and 
the  diocese  of  Chester  is  now  what  that  of  Lincoln  was  then.  Yet 
it  has  but  two  archdeaconries  and  sixteen  deaneries,  while  Lincoln 
has  five  archdeaconries  and  forty-two  deaneries.  Will  the  clergy 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  be  content  with  a  representation 
based  upon  either  of  these  divisions  I  And  if  we  draw  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  the  Wash,  through  the  boundaries  of 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  we  shall  divide 
England  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  each  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  may  be,  though,  with  the  exception  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  southern  part  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  very 
important  and  prominent  parts  occupied  by  the  clergy  in  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  other  many  large 
towns  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire.  But  the  southern  division  contains 
fourteen  dioceses,  thirty-five  archdeaconries  (excluding  that  of 
Leicester),  247  deaneries ;  while  the  latter  contains  twelve  dio- 
ceses, with  thirty  archdeaconries  (including  that  of  Leicester) 
and  153  deaneries.  No  representation  founded  on  the  propor- 
tions of  any  of  these  three  elements  would  give  satisfaction.  The 
deaneries  must,  indeed,  be  put  out  of  the  question  at  once.  They 
are  not  only  most  unequally  assigned,  but  are  also  very  far  too 
numerous,  even  limiting  them  to  but  one  representative  apiece,  to 
supply  a  body  which,  to  ensure  a  due  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, a  proper  solemnity  and  calmness  in  debate,  should  cer- 
tainlv  not  exceed  one-third  of  their  number.  With  the  archdea- 
conries, though  much  more  equally  apportioned,  we  shall  find  as 
great  a  difficulty.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  would  be, 
to  apportion  the  number  of  representatives  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  clergy  in  each.  But  then  the  lowest 
on  the  scale  must  return  one,  and  the  highest  as  many  perhaps  as 
ten,  if  not  more ;  for  at  least  that,  if  not  more,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
proper  requirements  in  the  case  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  that  of  Chester,  not  to  say  of  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's 
and  that  of  London.  Such  an  adjustment  would  raise  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  too  high.  It  could  hardly  give  less 
than  four  or  five  to  each  of  the  sixty-five  archdeaconries.  But 
supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted  in  the  principle,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  the  detail?  In  many  archdeaconries  subdivisions 
will  be  necessary,  such  as  neither  the  number  or  position  of  the 
deaneries  will  suit.  And  yet  to  make  them,  will  require  an  inno* 
vation  at  a  moment  when  innovation  is  the  most  dangerous  thing 
of  all. 
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The  dioceses,  however,  may  return  a  certain  number  in  propor- 
tion to  their  importance,  it  may  be  said.  But  then  we  come 
upon  all  the  evils  of  disputed  election. 

Suppose  the  clergy  to  be  ordered  to  elect.  On  whatever  prin- 
ciple such  an  election  may  go,  every  beneficed  clergyman  at  least 
must  have  a  voice  in  it,  more  or  less,  immediately.  Does  it  require 
much  consideration  to  foresee  what  must  happen !  We  cannot 
do  better,  perhaps,  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

**  Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  elections,  by  which  this 
governing  body,  or  a  very  important  part  of  it,  was  to  be  formed, 
would  materially  affect  our  unhappy  divisions,  and  be  materially  affected 
by  them ;  that  they  would  widen  the  divisions,  and  the  divisions  embit- 
ter them ;  that  they  would  at  once,  in  fact,  carry  our  existing  diflfer- 
ences  into  every  diocese,  and  every  archdeaconry,  and  every  rural 
deanery,  and  every  parish  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  a  form,  compared 
with  which  the  controversial  contests,  to  which  they  at  present  give 
occasion,  are  tranquillity  and  harmony.  In  fact,  all  the  evils  which 
attend  on  parliamentary  elections  in  heated  times,  short  of  absolute 
personal  violence,  might  be  dreaded  in  such  contests  ;  and  not  the  less, 
that  the  opposing  parties  were  not  contending  for  any  objects  of  worldly 
honour  or  emolument.  Indeed,  in  the  party  struggles  which  convulse 
the  country  at  a  general  election  in  seasons  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, every  one  knows  how  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  most 
deeply  and  desperately  engaged  in  them  have  any  definite  hope  of  per- 
sonal advancement  or  personal  advantage  of  any  kind ;  at  least,  how 
very  few  there  are  who  have  any  hope  of  such  advancement  or  advan- 
tage as  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  commensurate  with  their  exertions 
and  their  sacrifices  in  the  cause  to  which  they  devote  themselves.  It 
is  the  success  of  a  man's  friends,  the  elevation  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
attached  himself  as  his  leaders,  the  predominance  of  his  party,  the 
triumph  and  influence  of  his  opinions  and  his  principles,  which  are 
much  more  the  object  and  reward  of  the  intense  interest  and  the  des- 
perate exertions  which  are  made  on  such  occasions,  than  gain  or  ambi- 
tion. These  last  are  the  motives  of  comparatively  few ;  the  others 
embrace  and  sway  the  many.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
the  former  class  of  motives  would  be  called  into  action  by  the  contested 
elections  which  must  attend  upon  the  only  mode  of  restoring  Church- 
government  which  we  need  consider ;  while  a  new  and  most  powerful 
source  of  interest  and  excitement  would  be  added,  in  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  results  to  be  hoped  or  dreaded  from  the  prevalence 
of  opinions  and  the  victory  of  parties,  in  the  present  case.  The  con- 
nexion of  such  struggles  with  religion  would  no  doubt  chasten  and 
regulate  the  ardour  of  some,  and  make  them  watch  anxiously  and 
jealously  over  their  own  temper  and  conduct;  but  with  others,  and 
many  others,  it  would  only  serve  to  exalt  their  zeal,  and  to  justify 
every  measure  which  it  prompted ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
such  contests  would  be  carried  on  with  no  less  energy,  and  hardly,  if  at 
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all,  less  bitterness,  than  secular  conflicts ;  enkindling  the  same  pas- 
sions, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  same  heart-burnings,  and  jealousies, 
and  animosities." 

Let  us  consider  this  a  little.  First  of  all,  a  general  election 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  struggle  between  existing  parties  for 
ascendency.  A  middle  part  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  many, 
amid  such  violent  agitation  and  loud  and  ignorant  clamour  as 
might  then  have  been  raised.  And  many  a  clergyman  would  be 
tempted  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  with  the  plea  that  he  has  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  his  parishioners  no  less  than  his  own. 
The  close  of  the  election  would  then  unveil  the  array  of  two  ex- 
treme parties,  and,  at  the  best,  with  a  moderate  one  between, 
which,  however  large  and  respectable  at  first,  yet,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  would  only  wait  to  yield  itself  captive  to  the  victorious 
side. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  detail  what  must  ensue  as  soon  as 
the  Convocation  begins  its  sittings,  and  the  reporters  of  the  debates 
spread  the  flame  from  this  centre  of  conflagration  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  speeches  in  the  house  are  echoed  by  speeches  out 
of  the  house,  and  committees  within  are  responded  to  by  com- 
mittees without.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  usual  unscru- 
pulousness  concerning  means  which  disgraces  all  the  transactions 
of  party,  would  now  be  fearfully  increased  by  the  irreligious  spirit 
which  cannot  but  be  produced  by  bandying  about  as  mere  com- 
mon things  the  most  sacred  words  that  can  pass  the  lips,  and 
the  most  fearful  truths  that  can  pervade  the  heart  of  man,  what 
could  be  expected  ? 

Supposing  then  a  vital  proposition  to  be  carried  by  one  side  or 
another.  If  by  what  we  will  call  the  High  Church  party,  it  would 
be  sanctioned  in  all  probability  by  the  upper  house ;  if  by  what 
we  will  call  the  Low  Church  party,  then  most  probably  it  would 
be  negatived  by  it.  At  all  events,  some  collision  would  occur, 
before  long,  and  raise  a  clamour  against  the  upper  house ;  and 
they  must  know  little  of  revolutionary  times,  and  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  which  is  read  to  us  from  the  events  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  in  France,  who  do  not  see  how  soon,  and  how 
effectually,  a  minority  supported  by  a  popular  party  out  of  doors 
will  command  a  whole  assembly. 

But  even  supposing  all  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church,  we  have  yet  to  await  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  composed  as  it  now  is  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  article  of  religion.  But  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  legislature,  too,  would  take  upon  itself  to  discuss  the  decrees 
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point  by  point,  like  any  act  of  parliament,  we  confess  that  we 
entertain  little  hopes  of  any  thing  proceeding  from  such  a  coun- 
cil, being  so  sanctioned  as  to  bind  the  clergy  with  the  same 
force  as  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  now  do.  Humble,  reasonable, 
and  charitable  men  may  be  so  boimd.  But  are  they  not  bound 
already?  They  are  well  content  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  formularies  to  which  they  have  given  their  solemn  assent 
and  consent  before  God  in  the  public  congregation;  they  want 
no  evasions  to  be  authorized  by  new  interpretations;  they  see 
nothing  in  the  argument  of  more  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  times,  which  is  the  very  adversary  with  whom  the  Christian 
has  to  contend;  they  will  not  allow  that  religious  truth  can 
become  obsolete,  or  be  a  matter  of  new  discovery,  or  that 
Scripture,  however  widely  read,  is  at  all  better  understood  than 
it  was  when  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  received  their 
manifold  expressions  in  the  system  of  our  Church. 

When  we  reflect  that,  even  amid  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  and  Monarchy,  when  men  were  fresh 
from  the  sad  experience  of  the  evils  of  religious  anarchy,  there 
was  nevertheless  manifested  some  disposition  not  to  let  the  few 
alterations  that  had  been  made  in  the  Prayer-book  pass  the  legis- 
lature with  that  unexploring  deference  to  convocation  which  had 
been  formerly  shown,  we  may  readily  imagine  the  minute  and 
noisy  discussion  that  would  arise  at  this  day,  when  men  are  as 
little  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past  as  they  are  warned 
by  the  fears  of  the  future.  Can  any  one  imagine  that  the 
consciences  of  the  clergy  would  be  gainers.  ]Nothing  is  so 
acceptable  to  your  lax  public  men,  as  the  creating  some  disadvan- 
tage to  the  clergy ;  nothing  so  much  to  the  heart  of  your  liberal, 
who  is  always  raising  the  cry  of  conscience,  as  the  binding  the 
consciences  of  others  hand  and  foot. 

If  then  neither  the  close  constitution  of  Convocation,  nor  an 
assembly  convened  by  a  freer  mode  of  election,  be  suitable 
engines  to  be  employed  in  removing  our  diflGiculties,  what  resource 
is  left.  In  theory,  our  Anglo-Catholic  Church  contains  an  elec- 
tive body  admirably  suitable  in  every  respect,  and  especially  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  elected  at  a  particular  time  and  for  a  parti- 
cular temporary  object,  a  condition  so  full  of  mischief,  but  for  life. 
This  is  our  synod  of  bishops,  the  only  proper  synod^  accord- 
ing to  pure  and  sound  ecclesiastical  principles,  of  any  church. 
And  although  the  Crown  virtually  deprives  the  Chapters  of  the 
power  of  electing  bishops,  yet  as  the  Church  accepts  them,  and 
not  without  very  often  having  had  indirectly  a  voice  in  their 
selection,  and  especially  since  they  are  at  once  put  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  (translation  having  been  discontinued), 
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since,  also,  they  muflt  generally  be  men  of  sound  learning, 
and  blameless  life,  of  a  mature  age,  and  bound  to  respect  om* 
ecclesiastical  constitution  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  surely  a 
more  proper  representation  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  found,  or 
one  in  which  we  could  repose  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree  of 
confidence.  And  if  to  this  council  were  added  some  of  our  clergy 
more  distinguished  for  sound  theological  learning,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  councils  of  old,  together  with  a  body  of  canonists, 
as  (zdvisers  of  the  synod,  but  toithou^  any  vote  in  its  decisions, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  desire.  It  would  be  advisable,  of  course, 
in  order  to  give  it  its  completeness  of  character  as  a  council  of 
our  Church,  that  as  many  of  our  colonial  bishops  as  could  be 
spared  should  also  attend,  or  that  they  should  be  present  by 
proxy.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  Patriarch,  should  preside. 

A  synod  thus  constituted  would  be  strictly  in  harmony  with 
ancient  precedents  and  Catholic  principles.  Bishops  were  fre- 
quently attended  in  synods  by  some  of  their  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  these  inferior  clergy  were  not  unfrequently  of 
eminent  service  to  the  assembled  Fathers.  St.  Athanasius, 
when  only  a  deacon,  detected  and  confuted  the  heresies  of  Arius 
at  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  the  general  Councils  of  the  Latin 
Church  during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  those  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  numerous  theologians  and 
canonists  were  employed  to  debate  questions  in  private  congre- 
gations, and  to  prepare  information,  and  draw  up  and  revise 
forms,  before  the  Council  assembled  in  pubUc  and  pronounced  its 
formal  decrees.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  might  perhaps  be 
advantageously  adopted  amongst  us.  Prii^a^  sessions  of  a  synod 
might  be  held,  in  which  its  canons  and  decrees  might  be  carefully 
prepared  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  body  of  theologians  and 
canonists.  Public  sessions  might  be  held  for  the  publication  of 
Canons,  the  consent  of  the  crown  having  been  previouslv  ob- 
tained, and  legal  recognition  of  the  temporal  power  following  in 
this  act. 

There  is,  we  beUeye,  full  power  in  the  crown  at  this  moment, 
to  summon  all  the  bishops  of  the  Empire  to  a  National  synod ; 
to  enjoin  them  to  nominate  clergy  and  canonists  to  aid  them 
with  counsel ;  and  to  give  them  power  to  fix  and  determine  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  future  meetings. 

A  synod,  consisting  of  forty  bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  twenty  Colonial  bishops,  present  either  personaUy  or  by 
proxy,  and  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  same  number  of  Divines 
(including  probably  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church)  and  of  a 
body  of  canonists,  would  we  think,  in  ordinary  times,  have  all  the 
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influence,  and  weight,  and  confidence  whicb  could  be  desired. 
And  it  may  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  the  voice  of  pubUc  opinion 
in  the  Church  will  oecome  so  strong  and  so  decided  in  favour  of 
a  large  augmentation  of  the  number  of  bishops,  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  to  object  to  the  National  synod  as  deficient  in  point 
of  numbers. 

In  the  synod  of  Trent  no  definitions  of  faith  were  made  on 
any  subject,  until,  after  sufficient  discussion,  the  prelates  had 
attained  to  moral  wmmmity ;  that  is,  until  the  minority  on  any 
question  had  become  extremely  small.  We  think  that  this 
practice,  which,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  similar  practice  of  some 
preceding  councils,  was  based  on  the  principle,  that  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  in  order  to  be  efiectual,  should  be  the  acts  of  the 
whole  Church,  not  of  a  bare  majority,  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
any  synod  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  which  might  have  to 
make  decrees  on  doctrine,  or  regulations  in  reference  to  divine 
worship,  or  communion  with  other  Churches;  and  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  proceedings  of  a  National 
synod  of  bishops,  we  conceive  that  it  would  go  far  to  remove  any 
awrehensions  which  might  be  entertained.  As  to  other  details 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  National  synod,  they  could 
be  easily  regulated  by  the  synod  itself. 

Supposing  a  synod  to  be  assembled  however,  we  ought  not  to 
look  to  it  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  our  evils  and  defects.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  inconveniences  of  which 
we  have  to  complain  arise  out  of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power  on  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  are  among  the  consequences  of 
our  position,  as  the  National  Church,  in  a  country  which  acknow- 
ledges the  liberty  and  lawfulness  of  dissent.  The  difficulty,  for 
instance,  about  the  bearing  of  dissenters^  baptism  upon  our  Burial 
Service,  may  seem  to  be  easy  of  removal  by  an  alteration  of  our 
canons  \  which  is  within  the  power  of  Convocation.    But  is  it 

2uite  certain  that  the  royal  assent  would  be  obtained  to  such  an 
Iteration !  Besides  this,  the  dissenter  claims,  and  parliament  will 
support  him  in  his  claim,  the  right  of  burial  in  our  churchyards. 
Two  services,  one  to  be  performed  over  a  Churchman,  another 
over  a  Dissenter,  or  a  service  with  sentences  to  be  omitted  on  the 
latter  occasion,  will  never  be  allowed,  causing,  as  they  would,  that 
invidious  distinction  which  the  dissenters  are  always  loud  in 
charging  us  with.  To  aUow  their  own  ministers  to  enter  our 
churchyards  for  the  purpose,  is  to  ensure  them  the  liberty  of 
entering  our  pulpits.  To  read  no  service,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  sectarians  who  use  none  themselves,  would  be  regarded  as 

^  See  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  on  Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline,  p.  153. 
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the  grossest  affiront.  The  oidy  thing  that  remains  is,  to  eon- 
struct  a  service  that  shall  meet  all  cases.  Would  such  a  maimed, 
unmeaning,  if  not  almost  deistical,  form,  be  less  offensive  to  the 
conscience  of  the  ministering  clergyman,  than  anything  which 
now  occurs  I  We  have  been  here  assuming,  of  course,  that  all 
baptized  persons,  who  have  not  been  excommunicated  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  have  a  right  to  the  offices  of  the  Church  at 
their  burial.  We  must  take  leave,  however,  to  doubt,  whether 
notorious  and  unrepented  schism  or  heresy  does  not  legally  exclude 
them  from  this  right. 

We  doubt  whether  the  ancient  canons  which  are  adverse  to 
such  a  right,  might  not  be  found  to  be  of  more  force  than  the 
modem  canon  on  which  it  is  defended.  Supposing,  however, 
that  canon  Ixviii.  is  in  force,  may  not  the  difficulty  be  diminished 
or  removed  by  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  duties  of  bishops 
in  denouncing  excommunication  in  their  visitations  against  aU 
notorious  and  public  schismatics!  The  question  then  really  is, 
whether  the  Church  cannot  even  now,  and  without  any  new 
synodical  decree,  reheve  herself  of  this  difficulty ! 

But  again,  supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to  obtain  some 
gi'eater  security  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  in  appointing  to  bishoprics  and  other  benefices;  what 
could  a  Council  of  the  Church  effect  in  such  a  matter!  And, 
with  reference  to  matters  affecting  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  see  much  probability  that  any  synod  would  be 
permitted,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  have  much  influence 
over  them. 

The  termination  of  existing  differences  in  the  Church  is 
frequently  expected  as  the  resmt  of  assembling  a  Convocation  or 
a  National  synod.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result. 

No  synod  in  the  world  can  give  harmony  and  peace,  unless  it 
essentiaJly  contain  them  in  the  spirit  of  its  component  members. 
The  very  word  includes  this  supposition.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
but  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  persons  who  are  distracted  them- 
selves to  employ  it  as  a  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  distractions : 
they  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  that  they  could  not  have  resorted 
to  a  surer  method  of  augmenting  both  their  number  and  their 
violence.  A  pugilistic  ring  is,  indeed,  a  national  way  of  termi- 
nating personal  differences.  But  a  meeting  of  controversialists 
has  always  had  the  contrary  effect  amongst  us,  and  evinced  our 
pugnaciousness  without  procuring  harmony.  Neither  can  a  synod, 
however  at  harmony  within  itself,  give  the  means  of  peace  to 
a  body  which  is  not  sufficiently  united  to  sympathize  with  its 
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spirit  and  decisions.     Even  second  it  with  the  civil  power,  it  will 
only  the  more  manifestly  fail. 

If  a  synod  is  to  be  really  useful  and  influential,  the  crude 
opinions  which  prevail  must  have  been  digested  into  a  more 
assimilated  form ;  there  should  grow  up  a  more  definite  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanted ;  there  should  pervade 
the  whole  body  a  spirit  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  the  Church ; 
there  should  arise  among  us  a  feeling  of  devoted  charity,  that 
should  think  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure  the  general  peace 
and  concord,  though  it  were  at  the  expense  of  individual  liberty ; 
there  should  be  a  more  general  difiusion  of  sacred  learning,  which 
would  administer  a  better  knowledge  of  precedents,  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  general  requirements  of  a  Christian 
church,  and  with  the  particular  conditions  of  our  own,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  procure  a  more  unanimous  consent  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council. 

At  all  events,  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  synod,  let  us  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  canons  of  former  synods,  and  diligently  ob- 
servant of  them.  We  must  begin  with  obeying,  if  we  expect  to 
be  obeyed.  We  must  proceed  on  these  as  a  common  basis, 
if  we  intend  to  repair  our  temple,  and  not  to  build  a  Babel. 
What  would  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  have  done, 
if  they  had  not  agreed  in  the  articles  of  the  three  preceding  coun- 
cils !  Clergy  and  laity,  if  the  first  are  to  meet  to  build  and  not 
destroy,  and  the  second  are  to  accept  and  not  discuss,  must  be 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
frame  of  our  Church.  Let  the  former,  at  least,  begin  with 
coming  to  a  real  understanding  and  a  fiill  sympathy  with  the 
Prayer-book,  which  are  so  necessary  before  they  can  be  at  all 
qualified  for  dealing  with  a  fresh  adaptation  of  any  part  of  it  to 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  which  they  so  solemnly 
avowed  in  giving  their  full  assent  and  consent  to  it.  For  there  are 
too  many  among  us  who  have  used  it  without  the  conviction  of  a 
sufficient  examination,  too  many  merely  under  easy  submission  to 
authority,  and  some,  alas!  who  make  a  great  cry  about  taking  the 
Articles  with  the  Liturgy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them 
before  them  as  two  separate  but  harmonious  witnesses,  but  in 
order  to  employ  the  former  as  a  sponge  to  efface  whatever  dis- 
pleases them  in  the  latter. 

And,  therefore,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  clergy  to  put  their 
time  to  its  full  account  in  this  matter,  and  with  the  modesty, 
diligence,  and  honesty  of  intention,  which  become  them,  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  to  the  fabric  of  their  opinions.  This  will  never  be 
done,  but  the  contrary  will  be  effectually  done,  as  long  as  they 
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shall  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  ex  parte  statements  of 
mere  works  of  the  day,  and  the  declamations  of  the  masters  of 
the  platform.  Let  them  set  themselves  down,  as  becomes  the 
servants  of  Him  who  is  the  truth,  to  the  original  documents  of 
their  Church,  and  then  whenever  they  want  advice  they  will  not 
have  long  or  far  to  look  for  counsellors.  We  want  a  clergy 
more  generally  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  sound  learning, 
more  conversant  with  primitive  models,  more  disabused  of  the 
novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  always,  of  course,  most  abundant 
when  second-hand  readers  are  led  by  second-hand  writers.  These 
are  the  continual  causes  of  differences;  nor  can  there  be  any 
peace  among  us,  until  one  mind  be  formed  amongst  us  by  all 
being  settled  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Let  us  then  have  a  little 
longer  patience,  and  the  more  we  desire  our  object,  the  more  let 
us  endeavour  to  fit  ourselves  for  a  right  use  of  our  privileges ; 
then,  in  the  end,  we  shall  meet  furnished  with  that  accurate 
knowledge  with  which  unfeigned  charity  always  supplies  itself 
to  the  best  that  it  can — which  a  conscientious  love  of  truth 
always  demands  to  the  utmost  of  its  means  of  obtaining :  then, 
if  there  shall  remain  any  differences,  we  shall  have  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  them ;  and  if  this  shall  not  have  enabled  us  to 
adjust  them  all,  then  we  may  commit  such  as  remain,  in  all 
security,  in  all  joyfulness  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  to  the 
decision  of  a  synod. 

At  present,  however,  we  do  think,  that  there  is  much  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  which  justifies  her  rulers  in  pausing  before  a 
synod  is  assembled.  There  is  too  much  of  party  spirit  amongst 
us — ^too  little  of  docility,  humbleness,  patience.  Christian  courtesy 
and  charity — too  little  agreement  on  the  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  and  the  rules  by  which  ecclesiastical  decisions 
should  be  guided.  The  Church  is  greatly  divided  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency, under  these  circumstances,  of  assembling  a  synod. 
We  are,  however,  grateful  to  those  who  continue  to  keep  the 
subject  before  the  public  mind ;  for,  surrounded  with  difficulties 
as  it  is,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  subject  for  enquiry ; 
and  every  Catholic  must  earnestly  wish  for  the  moment  when  the 
Church  may  be  enabled  to  resume,  with  effect,  the  full  exercise 
of  her  S3modical  powers.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  sound  Churchman 
for  tne  efforts  which  his  Grace  has  made  in  this  cause,  and  the 
more  so,  as  we  perceive  that  he  has  on  several  occasions  dis- 
claimed any  vrish  to  revive  Convocation.  We  also  remember, 
with  pleasure,  that  our  venerable  Primate  has  publicly  expressed 
his  vollingness  to  entertain  the  question  favourably,  when  some 
unobjectionable  plan  shall  have  been  devised ;  and  that  several 
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of  the  Prelates  are  in  favour  of  some  sueh  measure.  We  think  there- 
fore, that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  our  synods, 
when  the  Church  shall  have  recovered  in  some  degree  from  her 
recent  agitations,  and  shall  exhibit  a  willingness  to  relinquish  the 
form  of  Convocation.  When  the  Prelates  shall  concur  with  the 
inferior  clergy  in  wishing  for  a  synod  for  the  discussion  of  purely 
spiritual  matters,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  we  think 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  government  will  not  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  general  desire,  provided  that  the  Church  is 
not  unwilling  to  allow  to  the  State  that  power  of  rejecting  or 
confirming  any  of  her  regulations  affecting  matters  of  legal  right 
or  property,  which  is  enjoyed  by  every  government  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  Christian  Church.  We  feel  the  force  of  much 
that  is  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  DubUn,  and  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  and  in  Mr.  Thompson's  well  written  tract,  in  favour 
of  a  synod ;  but  we  concur  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  other 
Prelates  in  dreading  the  assembling  of  Convocation. 
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of  the  English  Churchy  ^c.  By  William  Gr£sl£y,  M.A.y 
Prebendary  of  lAchfidd,    Bums,  London:  1844. 

2.  Christian  Politics,  By  the  Bev.  William  Sewell,  B,D.^ 
Fellow  and  Subrector  of  Exeter  College.    Bums,  London :  1844. 

3.  Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline.  By  Robert  I.  Wil- 
BERFOKCE,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding^  Canon  of 
Torky  Si'c.     Murray,  London:  1843. 

4.  fforcB  DecanicoB  Burales.  By  William  Dansey,  M.A.^ 
Prebendary  of  Salishury^  6^c.     Bivingtons,  London:  1844. 

5.  Essays.  By  Alexander  James  Beresford  Hope,  M.P» 
Bivingtons,  London :  1844. 

6.  How  can  the  Church  educate  the  People?  Bivingtons,  Lon- 
don: 1844. 

Every  one  at  the  present  day  has  his  remedy  for  the  social  and 
religious  eyils  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  most  assuredly, 
if  there  ever  were  times  in  which  abuses  or  defects  of  any  kind 
had  a  chance  of  escaping  notice  and  animadversion,  they  have 
completely  passed  away.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  some  minds, 
now  agitated  by  the  impulses  of  a  somewhat  feverish  zeal,  may  find 
the  progress  of  events  too  slow  and  gradual  for  the  ardour  of 
their  aspirations ;  and  that  indifference,  and  languor,  and  acqui- 
escence in  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  be  the  result  with 
such  minds.  But  still  we  see  little  probability,  that  amidst  the 
potent  agencies  for  good  and  evil  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  which  are  in  sleepless  and  imtiring  activity,  men  can  ever 
to  any  extent  relapse  into  those  habits  of  inactive  acquiescence 
in  which  corruptions  found  their  origin,  their  refuge,  and  their 
support.  A  spirit  of  criticism  pervades  all  minds,  however  varied 
in  their  character  or  their  actual  views.  It  is  not  less  the  charac- 
teristic of  those  which  submit  to  authority,  than  of  those  which 
reject  it.  Each  within  its  sphere  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and  the  era  of 
reforms  in  the  State  is  also  that  of  movements  towards  reform  in 
our  religious  system. 

We  are  not  so  blind  either  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  or 
the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  offer  any  unbending  opposition  to 
the  existing  tendency  to  examine  and  to  reform.     We  are  only 
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desirous  to  see  that  spirit  developing  itself  in  legitimate  methods, 
and  directing  its  energies  towards  objects  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  faith  which  it  enshrines. 
There  are  very  different  modes  of  endeavouring  for  the  correction 
of  evils  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  and  very  different  ends  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  thus  employed.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  an  endeavour  to  bring  our  system  into  a  closer  harmony  with 
that  of  Dissent  or  of  Presbyterianism,  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
effect  an  union  with  these  (so-called)  Protestant  sects,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  totally  subverting  the  Catholic  creed,  the 
poUty,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  labour  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  by 
dwelling  in  such  a  tone  of  exaggeration  on  her  defects,  as  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  even  hostility  against  the  Church 
herself,  as  if  she  voluntarily  clung  to  those  faults.  And  while 
every  merit  and  advantage  possessed  by  the  English  Church  is 
depreciated  or  passed  over  in  silence,  the  rival  system  of  Roman- 
ism is  held  up  m  contrast,  as  the  model  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
conform  ourselves ;  and  eveiy  feeling  and  affection  is  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  that  system;  and  total  and  final  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  avowed  as  the  object  of  exertion ;  and  all 
this  at  the  very  moment  when  Rome  has  assumed  an  attitude 
more  than  ever  hostile  to  the  Church  of  England — when  her 
efforts  become  daily  more  unceasing  to  subvert  the  Uberty  of  this 
independent  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  to  eradicate 
those  sacred  principles  which  she  cherishes,  and  ever  will  che- 
rish, in  opposition  to  Romish  error. 

Another,  and  a  better  mode  of  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  consists  in  diligently  examining  the 
deficiencies  prevalent  amongst  us,  and  ascertaining  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  remedy  by  the  better  application  of  existing 
powers  in  the  Church  herself;  and  in  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  means  actually  within  our  reach,  stirring  up  the  minds 
of  men  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept ;  and  all  this  in  a  spirit 
of  stedfast  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  in  which  God  has 
especially  placed  us,  and  to  which  our  service  and  affectioui  in 
the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom,  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner due.  In  this  manner,  attachment  to  the  Church  is  made  to 
advance  hand  in  hand  with  exertions  for  her  welfare.  No  vital 
chants  are  proposed  subversive  of  her  public  and  well-known 
principles — no  relinquishment  is  called  for  of  those  truths  which 
the  Reformation  has  been  the  means  of  saving — no  reception  of 
those  corruptions  which  it  repudiated  and  expelled.  All  that  is 
sought  for  is  the  restoration  of  what  the  Church  herself  requires 


— the  carrying  out  of  her  system  in  all  its  essential  detaik.  And 
the  end  sought  for,  is  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  through  the 
sanctification  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  subordination  to  this  is  the 
desire  to  promote  the  reunion  of  all  Christendom,  whenever  it 
shall  seem  fit  to  the  Almighty  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  others  to 
desire  union,  without  insisting  on  subjugation  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  acceptance  of  their  opinions  as  the  essential  conditions. 

If  the  object  be  simply  to  persuade  the  English  Church  to 
correct  acknowledged  defects,  it  would  seem  evident  that  success 
is  more  likely  to  attend  on  earnest  exertions  for  that  purpose, 
when  combined  with  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church,  than  on 
exertions  avowedly  directed  at  least  as  much  to  the  promotion  of 
systems  extremely  hostile  to  the  English  Church  as  to  our  own 
improvement ;  and  in  a  spirit,  too,  of  scarcely-concealed  hostility 
to  the  very  Church  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  without  distrust  on  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Church,  proceedine  irom  q^rtersin  which  auLiance  to 
her  cause  is  dubious.  We  do  not  look  in  times  of  difficulty  to 
the  advice  of  those  who  are  arrayed  in  the  same  cause  with  our 
most  strenuous  opponents. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  salutary  effects  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment can  be  expected,  when  the  impulse  proceeds  from  quarters 
in  which  no  cordial  feeling  towards  the  Church  exists.  Affection 
for  Latitudinarianism  and  Dissent,  or  for  Romanism,  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  will  be  found  wholly  inef- 
fective with  her  rulers  and  the  infinite  majority  of  her  other  mem- 
bers. Ignorant  indeed  must  we  be  of  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment, if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  for  a  single  instant  that  par- 
tialities to  Romanism  can  do  aught  but  impede  the  work  of 
salutary  improvement.  If  any  thing  could  be  fatal  to  this  glo- 
rious cause,  for  which  every  faithful  son  of  the  Church  should  be 
prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  if  needful,  it  would  be  the  cherish- 
infir  and  avowaJ  of  partialities  for  the  evils  of  a  system  so  repuo^- 
nant  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and 
of  the  incalculable  majority  of  the  Church.  Eomanism  may 
have  a  small  number  of  friends  or  favourers  in  our  communion ; 
but  it  has  miliums  of  opponents,  supported  by  every  bishop  and 
dignitary  of  our  churches,  and  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  The  opponents  of  Rome  underrate  the  real  strength  of 
their  cause  in  the  English  Church,  when  they  range  amongst  their 
opponents  that  portion  of  the  clergy  who  are  considered  favour- 
able to  the  ^^  Tracts  for  the  Times,^^  or  to  the  study  of  patristic 
literature,  or  to  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  Rubric,  or  to  the 
revival  of  ancient  customs.  The  great  mass  of  such  men  are  as 
firmly  and  immovably  opposed,  on  principle,  to  Rome,  and  as 
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averse  to  all  innovations  of  a  tlomish  character,  as  any  class  of 
men  in  the  Church  can  possibly  be\ 

The  only  result,  then,  of  attempting  to  hold  up  Bome  as  the 
model  on  which  the  English  Church  should  be  reformed,  will  be, 
to  excite  continual  controversy  and  jealousy,  and  to  form  a  party 
in  the  Church,  insignificant  indeed  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
furnishing  a  resort  for  unquiet  and  dissatisfied  spirits.  The 
Church  may  be  disquieted  by  such  a  course:  it  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced or  improved.  A  party  occupying  a  false  and  unreal 
position,  like  Jansenism  in  the  Church  of  Uome,  may  exist  for  a 
time  until  it  expires  of  mere  feebleness,  or  merges  into  some 
more  consistent  and  honest  system;  but  it  will  be  wholly 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  change  the  character  of  the  English 
Church. 

We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  if  men  will  continue  to 
advocate  improvements  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  constantly 
and  stedfastly,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  befits  real  and  attached 
members  of  the  Church,  they  will  meet  with  support  from  the 
Prelates  and  from  the  great  Dody  of  Churchmen,  and  will  realize 
gradually  all  the  objects  of  their  wishes. 

Anglo-Catholicism — we  use  the  term  with  the  more  satisfaction 
since  it  has  become  a  sort  of  by- word  and  reproach  amongst  those 
who  are  avowedly  favourers  of  Bomanism — Anglo-Catholicism,  we 
say,  may  have  many  prejudices  to  encounter,  many  struggles  to 
sustain  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and 
restore  the  pure  discipline  of  the  Church  from  which  its  name  is 
derived:  its  supporters  may  not  always  be  free  from  faults,  or 
incapable  of  committing  mistakes.  But  they  will  at  least  never 
be  in  so  questionable  a  position  as  that  of  adhering  to  a  com- 

^  We  are  glad  to  observe,  that  in  other  countries  the  actual  state  of  sentiment 
amongst  the  clergy  alluded  to  is  not  entirely  misunderstood.  The  Semeur,  a  French 
Protestant  Journal  of  considerable  ability,  observed  lately,  in  reply  to  the  boasts  of 
Romanism, — "  Le  pus^yisme  veut  I'unit^  et  non  la  soumission,  tandisqu'au  sein  de 
r^glise  Romaine,  ce  n'est  que  par  la  soumission  qu'on  arrive  k  TunitS  .  .  .  Aprds  avoir 
6t6  salu6  par  Rome  avec  transport,  le  pus^yisme  ne  tardera  pas  k  lui  inspirer  plus  de 
craintes  qu'il  ne  lui  avait  d'abord  inspire  d'esp^rances."  We  are  satisfied  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  thus 
designated.  The  Esperance,  another  journal,  of  more  decidedly  Protestant  views, 
remarks,  In  reference  to  the  expectations  of  the  Univers  and  the  Romish  party,  from 
the  English  Church, — "Ce  journal  croit  que  TEglise  anglicane,  par  le  moyen  4le 
pus6yisme,  doit  se  jetter  dans  les  bras  de  Rome,  vers  laquelle  cette  tendence  la  pousse 
en  effet ;  nous  pensons,  nous,  que  cette  esp6rance  est  chim^rique,  et  qu^'d  les  indi- 
vidus,  en  plus  ou  moins  grand  nombre,  pour  Stre  consequents  jusqu'^u  k  une  logique, 
fausse  en  pareille  mati^re,  iront  peut-6tre  tomber  du  cot^  de  la-papaut^,  TEglise  angli- 
cane, compris  les  pusSyistes  modirSs,  n'ira  pas  jusqu'au  bout  dans  son  principe  sur  la 
succession  apostolique,  et  dans  le  mouvement  danglreux  qui,  comme  suite,  se  manifeste 
aujourd'hui  dans  son  «ein.  Selon  toute  apparence,  Rome  elle-meme  se  chargera  de 
rendre  impossible  cette  reunion,  c'est-&-dire  cette  soumission  de  la  part  de  TEglise 
anglicane."— 6  Aoiit,  1844. 
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munion  ^hich  they  acknowled^  to  be  deeply  tainted  with  schism 
and  heresy,  while  they  remain  separate  from  a  communion  in 
which  they  recognize  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  and  all  the 
institutions  and  doctrines  which  they  regard  as  amongst  the 
essentials  of  Christianity. 

Anglo-Catholicism  has,  not  unreasonably,  become  the  object  of 
attack  from  writers  whose  affections  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Bome :  indeed,  we  have  rarely  observed  evidences  of  a  more  con- 
centrated hostilitv  and  contempt  than  may  be  found  in  some  of 
their  recent  publications ;  nor  is  this  tone  of  feeling,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  limited  to  publications.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
Anglo-Catholicism  is  treated  with  more  contempt  and  dislike 
than  EvangeHcism,  or  than  Protestantism  itself.  It  has  to 
sustain  from  such  writers  the  same  ridicule  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  it  has  endured  from  latitudinarians,  and  ultra-pro- 
testants.     Let  us  notice  a  few  instances. 

The  reverence  which  is  paid  to  the  voice  of  Catholic  tradition 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  placed  in  an  absurd  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  were  taught  that  the  ignofxmt  must  learn  their  faith 
from  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  instead  of  from  the  instructions 
of  their  pastors,  and  from  the  Creeds  and  Fonnularies  of  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  so  amply 
confirm  the  articles  of  our  belief.  What  is  this,  we  may  ask,  but 
borrowing  the  sophistical  misrepresentations  of  the  Dissenter, 
the  Rationalist,  or  (we  may  more  properly  add)  the  Jesuit  I 

If,  again,  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  communion  of  the 
English  Church  be  firmly  urged — ^if  it  be  maintained  that  there 
is  such  a  sin  as  schism — that  those  who  separate  from  the 
English  Church  and  unite  themselves  to  Dissent  or  Bomanism 
are  guilty  of  that  sin — and  that  Eomanists  themselves  are  un- 
doubtedly schismatics,  as  being  voluntarily  separate  from  the 
communion  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
in  England — the  favourers  of  Bome  reply  again  by  ridicule.  "A 
Boman  Catholic,  then,'**  they  say,  "  is  not  m  schism  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  England,  but  becomes  so  when  he  crosses  our  frontier; 
and  a  priest  who  says  mass  without  sin  at  Calais,  becomes  a  most 
fearful  schismatic  if  he  repeat  the  office  at  Dover.''  Here,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  our  opponents  have  been  borrowing  argu- 
ments from  Dissent,  which  also  ridicules  the  notion  of  schism 
being  made  in  any  degree  dependent  on  diocesan  or  local  juris- 
dictions. To  the  Dissenter  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  rites  be  or  be  not  performed  with  the  license 
and  in  the  communion  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  authority — ^to  the 
Dissenter  it  seems  supremely  absurd,  that  a  priest  who  celebrates 
offices  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  in  one  diocese,  becomes  a 
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schismatic  if  he  ventures  to  celebrate  them  in  another  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  bishop,  and  in  voluntary  separation  from  his  com- 
munion ;  but  we  are  a  little  surprised,  we  must  confess,  to  find 
the  very  same  principles  amongst  those  who  profess  reverence  for 
Catholic  unity  and  for  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  same  system  of  misrepresentation,  of  which  we  have 
already  complained,  extends  itself  to  the  feelings  with  which 
Anglo-Catholics  regard  their  mother-Church,  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  support  her.  If  they  are  reluctant  to  speak  of 
her  practical  defects  in  a  tone  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and 
positive  undutifulness,  they  are  assailed  as  mere  ^^  establishment  ^^ 
men — they  are  numbered  amongst  those  who  are  opponents  of 
improvement,  enemies  of  Catholicism,  or  time-serving  worshippers 
of  the  actual  system  of  the  English  Church,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  they  venture  to  speak  of  her  as  a  "  Reformed  "  Church,  or  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  her  superiority  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion in  purity  of  doctrine,  they  are  charged  with  an  unworthy 
sycophancy;  and  the  Church  herself  is  represented  as  vain- 
glorious and  arrogant.  No  expressions  of  respect  or  afiection  for 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  are,  it  seems,  acceptable  in  the  quar- 
ters to  which  we  allude ;  and,  in  truth,  considering  the  prefer- 
ence avowed  for  another  conununion,  there  is  little  to  excite 
surprise  at  such  a  state  of  feeling. 

But,  to  bring  to  an  end  our  remarks  on  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  advocates  of  the  rival  systems  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  and  Romanism,  let  us  briefly  enquire  what  are  the 
leading  points  of  difference,  and  how  far  are  the  friends  of  Ro- 
manism bearing  unconscious  testimony  in  favour  of  the  very 
principles  which  they  oppose  and  contemn  ?       .      _ 

Anglo-Catholics,  then,  are  censured  for  maintaining  so  sted- 
fastly  that  the  English  is  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church — 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  separate  from  her  communion — ^that  she  is 
not  tainted  with  heresy  or  schism — that  the  Roman  see  is  not 
the  centre  of  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Church  by  Divine  institution — that  communion  with  that  see,  or 
obedience  to  it,  is  not  essential — ^that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
receive  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  approved  by 
the  Roman  Church — that  unsound  opinions  are  prevalent  in 
that  Church — that  they  were  prevalent  before  the  Reformation 
— that  the  Reformation  was  essential — that  particular  Churches 
have  a  right  to  reform  themselves — that,  in  fact,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  necessary  and  lawful — and  that  the  me- 
diaeval and  the  Romish  systems  are  in  many  respects  unsound. 
All  this  is  extremely  distasteful  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ward ; 
but  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  position  actually,  and  on  prin- 
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ciple,  occupied  by  those  who  advocate  views  favourable  to  Ro- 
manism. 

They  have  announced  their  fixed  resolution  of  remaining  in  the 
communion  of  the  English  Church,  (provided  that  no  nearer 
advances  to  Protestantism  are  made,)  and  of  not  uniting  them- 
selves to  that  of  Rome.  To  act  otherwise  would  be,  in  their 
judgment,  a  serious  offence.  Very  well :  let  us  see  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  this. 

Their  own  actual  position,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bears  witness  to  the  truth,  that  this  Church  is  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ — that  she  is  not  guilty  of  either 
schism  or  heresy — ^that  national  Churches  have  a  right  to  reform 
abuses  and  corruptions  without  the  consent  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  oecumenical  synod — that  the  English 
Reformation  was  substantially  legitimate.  They  profess  all  this, 
by  remaining  in  communion  with  the  English  Church;  for  if 
there  were  any  vital  defect  in  her  principles  or  conduct ;  if  any 
real  and  formal  heresy  or  schism  were  imputed  to  her;  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  men  possessed  of  common  powers  of 
reasoning,  or  of  any  principles  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  unity, 
should  persist  in  holding  communion  with  her.  Thus,  then, 
Anglo-Catholicism  is  amply  justified  by  its  opponents;  and 
whatever  charges  may  be  brought  by  the  latter  against  the 
Church  of  England,  if  they  seem  to  afiect  her  essence  as  a  Cathr 
olic  Church,  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  their  own 
confession  of  the  duty  of  remaining  in  her  communion. 

But,  besides  this,  if  writers  and  thinkers  of  this  class  contend 
that  error,  and  heresy,  and  corruption,  are  widely,  or  even  uni- 
versally prevalent,  amongst  members  of  the  Church — if  they  in- 
dulge in  the  most  vehement  declamations  against  the  system 
established  at  the  Reformation — ^let  us  at  least  be  grateful  for 
the  principle  distinctly  and  inevitably  involved  in  such  assertions, 
that  grievous  errors  and  corruptions  may  exist  extensively  in  the 
practical  system  of  a  Church  without  depriving  her  of  her  vitality 
as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ — that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  quite  possible  that,  premously  to  the  Be/ormation, 
extensive  corruptions  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman  Church — 
that  the  Reformers  may  have  been  justified  in  speaking  very  in- 
dignantly and  vehemently  of  such  corruptions — that  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  furnishes  no  prim>a  facie  evidence  of  heresy — that 
the  Reformation  may  have  been  a  blessing — that  the  English 
Church  may  be  much  more  sound  and  pure  than  the  Roman  or  the 
medisBval.  Such  principles  as  these  are  well  calculated  to  remove 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Rome ;   and  they  cannot  consistently  be 
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rejected  by  those  \vho  arraign  the  system  estabUshed  amongst  ua 
by  the  Reformation  as  "  hereticaF  and  "  antichristian;' 

But  we  have  not  yet  extracted  from  the  principles  and  practice 
of  these  opponents  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  the  full  testimony  to 
truth  which  they  are  calculated  to  afford.  Their  own  actual 
position  (a  position  resolutely  and  argumentatively  maintained) 
bears  witness  to  the  important  truth,  that  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome  is  not  essential  to  salvation^  or  to  the  being  of  a  Christian 
Church.  And  hence  it  follows,  clearly  and  demonstratively,  that 
the  See  of  Borne  is  not  the  divinely-appointed  centre  of  unity,  or 
Head  of  the  Universal  Church.  So  that,  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  abhorrence  which  is  expressed  for  Protestantism  as  a  name 
and  a  thing,  its  leading  principle  is  acted  on ;  and  amidst  all  the 
praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  See  of  Some — amidst  the 
utmost  professed  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  the  most  frequent 
acknowledgments  of  its  supremacy — amidst  all  the  condemnation 
heaped  on  Jansenists,  and  Cisalpines,  and  Gallicans,  and  all 
Bomanists  who  are  obnoxious  to  Ilome ;  neither  Jansenism  nor 
Gallicanism  ever  exhibited  such  open  practical  disobedience  to 
that  See.  Professions  are  indeed  in  its  favour;  but  practice  is 
wholly  opposed  to  it. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  inconsistency.  It  is 
asserted  continually,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  true  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  doctrine  or  principle  is  developed, 
not  merely  by  Councils,  but  in  the  Church  at  large,  ought  to  be 
held  and  acted  on  by  all  faithful  Christians;  and  yet,  the 
advocates  of  this  view  hold  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  set  at 
nought  the  doctrine  tmiversally  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion — ^that  no  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  ouit  of  that  com- 
munion,  and  that  all  pretences  to  the  title  of  Catholicism  apart 
from  that  communion  are  false.  If  then,  it  be  lawful  to  set  at 
nought  the  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics  on  this  point,  how  can 
their  opinions  on  any  point  be  infalUble !  If  they  are  mistaken 
here,  they  may  be  equally  mistaken  in  believing  the  Papal  supre- 
macy— in  supposing  that  theirs  is,  exclusively,  the  Catholic  com- 
munion— in  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  as  of  a  Council 
approved  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church — in  receiving,  on  its 
authority,  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  seven 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  &c. 

The  truth  is,  then,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  hostility  which 
has  been  exhibited  to  Anglo-Catholicism,  its  leading  principles 
are,  in  all  material  points,  confirmed  most  satisfactorily  by  its 
opponents.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  seem  to  mistake  the 
tendency  of  their  own  principles.     They  imagine  themselves  to 
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be  guided  by  authority:  but  they  are  in  reality  less  under  its 
influence  than  any  class  within  our  knowledge,  except  absolute 
nationalists.  They  reject  with  something  like  scorn  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  in  which  God^s  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and  of  which  they  are  still  resolved  to  continue  members ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  only  receive  Boman  opinions  and  practices 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  judge  fittins  or  expedient.  Thus 
neither  the  English  nor  the  Boman  Church  possesses  their  allegi- 
ance :  their  system  is  one  of  mere  eclecticism :  it  is  throughout 
based  on  principles  of  private  judgment  and  independence  on  all 
authority ;  even  the  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church  is,  in/act^ 
though  not  in  theory,  wholly  set  aside,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  Christian  system  was  not  perfectly  developed  in  the  first 
ages,  and  that  the  only  wise  and  practicable  mode  of  recovering 
its  integrity  is,  to  copy  the  existing  Bomish  system — sk  system 
which  is  only  partially  received  after  all.  Is  it  then,  that  Ba- 
tionalism  is  invading  us  under  the  guise  of  Bomanism  I  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  all  the  leading  principles 
for  which  sound  Churchmen  contend,  are  conceded  practically  by 
the  very  persons  who  denounce  them  as  absurd,  inconsistent,  and 
antichnstian. 

If  the  Church  of  England  should  be  designed  by  her  Divine 
Head  to  resume  her  pristine  splendour  of  sanctity,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit  of  mingled  humility  and 
charity  as  that  which  harmoni2ses  with  her  own  pure  Anglo- 
Catholic  principles — a  spirit  which,  amidst  all  its  humble  con- 
fessions of  practical  defects,  and  amidst  its  honest  efforts  to 
procure  their  amendment,  never  forgets  the  inestimable  blessing 
with  which  God  has  blessed  us,  in  making  us  members  of  a  true 
branch  of  tiie  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  adheres  in 
most  affectionate  loyalty  to  that  venerable  and  much-loved 
Church.  And  deeply  grateful  are  we  to  believe,  that  notwith- 
standing the  defection  of  a  few,  and  the  doubtful  allegiance  of 
others,  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  never  stood  more  firmly 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  her  members  generally  than  at  present. 

But  does  not  real  affection  to  the  Church  necessarily  infer 
efforts  for  her  improvement,  and  for  the  correction  of  all  practical 
defects  i  Most  assuredly  it  does.  And  as  it  is  impossible  that 
defects  can  be  cured  unless  attention  is  called  to  them,  we  look 
on  the  incessant  strivings  of  the  public  mind  in  this  direction, 
not  indeed  altogether  without  anxiety,  but  certainly  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  beneath  them  all  a  deep  current  of  love  to 
the  Church,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  earth. 
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The  works  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  Church 
to  reform  herself:  they  exemplify  what  has  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  spirit  in  which  true  Churchmen  should  labour  for  the 
correction  of  abuses.  In  all,  there  is  the  same  regretful  tone  in 
speaking  of  them — the  same  affection  to  the  Church  of  England 
— the  same  desire  to  revive  our  ancient  and  godly  discipline,  and 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  the  English,  not  of  the  Roman 
Church — ^and  the  same  spirit  of  trust  in  the  support  and  blessing 
of  God.  It  is  our  purpose  to  select  from  these  works  some  of 
their  more  important  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  correction 
of  abuses  and  defects ;  but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  them,  or 
to  the  subject,  if  we  did  not  in  the  first  instance  dwell  for  a  little 
on  more  pleasing  topics — ^the  amount  of  good  existing  and 
increasing ;  the  improvements  which  have  actually  been  effected ; 
and  the  hopes  which  Churchmen  may  form  for  the  future.  And 
here  we  shall  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Hope,  in 
reference  to  the  essentially  Catholic  character  still  so  widely 
prevalent  in  England. 

"  The  English  nation,  as  a  nation,  I  believe  to  be  still  essentially 
Catholic ;  and  external  and  malign  influences  being  removed,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  a  difficult  task  to  fix  the  mass  of  the  people 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Church.  The  amount  of  latent  Catho- 
licity existing  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  English  people  would,  if 
it  were  summed  up,  produce  an  aggregate  which  would  surprise  us 
from  its  amount.  Latent,  I  say,  and  perhaps  little  suspected  by  many 
a  fierce  "  Anti-Puseyite,"  in  whose  breast  it  may  yet  be  lurking,  and 
in  whose  actions  a  philosophic  mind  may  yet  trace  its  movements.  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  give,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  assertion,  a  few  scattered  instances  of  this  Catholicity  which 
have,  in  various  ways,  presented  themselves  to  my  thoughts." 

"  The  reverence  for  holy  seasons  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
prominent  features  of  the  Catholic  character.  Despising  the  gloomy 
frenzy  of  the  fanatic,  that  brands  this  reverence  as  superstitious — that 
so  much  abused  word,  so  portentous  ofttimes  in  its  sound,  in  its 
sense  so  empty — the  Catholic  feels  that  the  observance  of  sacred  sea- 
sons brings  heaven  down  to  earth,  raising  him  from  low  terrestrial 
thoughts,  and  with  its  tempered  and  religious  bliss  qualifying  him  to 
enjoy  the  endless  happiness  of  another  world ;  he  feels  that,  by  her 
hallowed  services, 

'  with  solemn  hand 
The  Church  withdraws  the  veil ; 
And  then  we  see  that  other  land, 
Far  in  the  distance  pale. 
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While  good  church-bells  are  ringing 

All  on  the  earth  below, 
And  white-robed  choirs  with  angels  singing, 

Where  stately  organs  blow : 
And  up  and  down  each  holy  street, 
Faith  hears  the  tread  of  viewless  feet, 
Such  as  in  Salem  walked  when  He 
Had  gotten  Himself  the  victory.' 

*'  All  know  the  well-nigh  universal  oblivion  into  which  these  blessed 
practices  have  fallen ;  yet  some  few  landmarks  still  remain,  at  once 
the  vestiges  and  harbingers  of  better  things  .  .  .  Easter  is  yet  honoured, 
and  Christmas,  and  Whitsuntide.  All  know — though,  alas !  the  know- 
ledge recals  but  secular  thoughts — of  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  .  •  .  • 
Nor  unobserved  is  Holy  Week,  especially  that  awful  Day  on  which  the 
sun  was  darkened.  Many  villages  in  the  more  northern  part  of  our 
land,  perhaps  also  in  the  south,  still  celebrate  their  annual  wake  or 
feast,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
their  beloved  and  antique  Church  ;  once  one  of  the  gladdest,  holiest 
days,  in  the  year's  long  course,  now  too  often  degenerated  into  a  season 
of  mere  irreligious  debauchery,  but  yet  containing  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  better  things — the  dim  memorials  of  old  feeling,  which,  if  tenderly 
nursed,  may  yet  spring  up  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  holy  thoughts. 
A  few  summers  ago,  I  was  journeying  through  Yorkshire,  and  spent  a 
Sunday  at  Ripon.  A  beautiful  day  it  was,  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
on  the  grey  Minster  of  that  quiet  city  :  and  this  day  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  that  famous  church  by  S.  Wilfrid,  nigh 
twelve  centuries  ago,  still  called  Wilfrid  Sunday,  still  observed  as  a 
season  of  universal  rejoicing ;  and  in  the  walls  of  that  late-made  Cathe- 
dral-Church I  first  heard  the  praises  of  that  great  Saxon  Saint  pro- 
claimed by  him  who  then  and  still  occupies  the  decanal  stall  .  .  .  The 
dedication-feasts  of  Churches  have  in  two  or  three  instances  of  late  been 
revived,  and  we  doubt  not  with  the  happiest  effect.  .  •  •*' — ^pp.  42 — 44. 

In  reference  to  the  Catholic  chara.cter  impressed  on  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

*'  '  Our  two  ancient  and  famous  universities,'  moreover,  bear,  in  their 
constitution,  a  noble  and  unceasing  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England.  Is  it  possible  that  any  earnest  and 
reflecting  man,  educated  within  their  time-honoured  walls,  subjected  to 
academic  rule,  clothed  with  the  old-world  attire  of  academic  station, 
admitted  to  academic  degree  with  those  solemn  words  of  investiture 
which  still  survive  to  these  late  days — an  investiture,  not  derived  from 
King  or  earthly  potentate,  but  granted  by  the  University,  as  the  type 
and  the  handmaid  of  the  universal  Church — that  such  an  one,  I  say,  can 
be  other  than  more  favourably  disposed  to  Church-principles,  than  he 
who,  with  the  same  natural  advantages,  has  never  felt  the  influence  of 
academic  air?     And  I  trust  that  the  young  University  planted  in 
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S.  Cuthbert's  city  will,  in  bei;  meimurd^  bear  god&  fruit  to  Holy 
Churcb.  •  .  .  The  establishing  tbid  iemvEMcjp  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent acts  of  that  noble  prelate^  the  kst  Jjord  PdUtlne  of  Durham,  was 
in  itself  an  indication  of  awakening  life  in  oiur  Church — an  harbinger 
of  future  sunshine,  first  apparent  in  those  most  holy  precincts ;  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  unaided  w^k  of  Churchmen,  un- 
supported by  state  infiuenoe,  and  aa  it»  Ibvmdation  preceded  that  great 
burst  of  renascent  Churchmanship  which  oecnpies  and)  perplexes  Eng- 
land, and  sooner  or  later  will  command  the  attention  of  the  universal 
Church.  Previous  to  the  foundation  ot  the  University  of  Borbam 
was  that  of  King's  College,  London  $  which,  albeit  it  is  not  so  com- 
plete nor  so  ecclesiastical  as  its  northern  sister,  is  yet  by  no  means 
devoid  at  such  a  eharacter,  certafnly  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  beit)]^  coi- 
legiate  in  its  constitution,  and,  as  regarded  as  a  fbrecast  of  better  feel- 
ings, highly  interesting.  The  same,  as  far  as  the  genera!  principle  of 
their  institution  is  concerned,  may  be  said  of  the  colleges  of  S,  David 
and  S.  Bees.  Stilf  more  recentty,  in  more  than  one  of  our  cathedral 
cities,  colleges  have  been  instituted  to  tram  up  young  men  for  holy 
orders,  after  the  expiration  of  an  university  undergraduateship.  The 
Church-like  spirit  of  such  institutions  cannot  be  mistaken.  Their 
students,  exercised  in  the  exclusive  study  of  ecclesiastiieal  lore,  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumphant  emanations  of  Catholie  feeling  and 
Catholic  art,  attending,  day  by  day,  the  high  Cathedral  service — nay» 
taking  part  in  it,  as  far  as  laymen  may  do  so, — must  be  inspired  mth 
love  for  their  holy  mother,  the  Church. 

"  Compare  with  this  state  of  things — this  quiet,  ancient  spirit — the 
turbulent  lawlessness,  the  political  ^rment,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
irreligious,  impious  recklessness  at  a  German  university ;  and  then 
imagine  what  the  state  of  things  in  England  might  have  been,  had  we 
—as,  for  ouf  sins,  we  so  well  deserved— been  educated  under  such  a 
system.  Truly,  we  have  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  we  little 
think  of. 

• ..."  To  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject,  I  cannot  btrt  take 
this  opportumty  of  expressing  my  joy  at  the  fact»  that  the  parish- 
schoolmasters  of  England — a  most  important  class,  and  one  which  may 
be  of  the  most  essential  service  or  disservice  to  the  Church,  according 
to  the  system,  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  in  which  they  hate  been 
reared — will  hereafter  be  trained  in  a  collegiate  atmosphere,  and  under 
a  Church  system,  in  S»  Mark's  CoUegev  Chelsea, ^>^ the  great  normal 
school  of  tiiat  association,  whose  great  importance  to  the  common  weal 

is  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  abbreviated  title,.  National  Society 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  future  traanera  of  the  mstic  minds  of  England, 
atten(£ng  day  by  day  in  a  chapel  sparkling  with  rich  painted  glass,  and 
dianting' there  ti^e  choral  service*  of  the  Church  in  the  sublime  tones  of 
the  great  and  good  S.  Gregory. 

**  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  collect  a  few  of  the  yet  remaining 
germs  of  Churchmanahip  in  our  o'er-much  puritaniaed  land,  and  to 
show  how  already  they  are  sprouting  forth,  and  promising  abundant 


frait.     They  are  mesait  to  be  bttt  specimens    of  a  lafger  elaae*"-^ 
pp.  48— 5a. 

Mr.  Hope  then  afludes  to  the  great  ezertioBs  which  oar  Glrarch 
has  made  in  her  own  behalf. 

"  I  am  referring  partfccdarly  to  such  great  demonstrations  of  Cbmrh 
feeUng  as  the  Special  Fand  which  the  Natiomil  Society  has  been  col- 
lecting, to  promote  education  in  the  imning  and  mamifacturmg  districtff, 
and  the  fand  for  the  endowment  of  Colonial  Bishoprics.  I  do  not  at 
all  pledge  myself  ts  perfect  acquiescence  m  the  details  or  the  manage- 
ment of  all  or  any  of  these  outbreaks  oi  Churcbnanship.  All  I  assert 
is,  that  the  spirit  they  show  is  wonderftil.  A  few  years  ago  such  things 
would  have  been  unheaid  oi^  undreamed  oV* — p.  56. 

During  the  last  ten  years — ^in  fact,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Church  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  State  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  continue  its  support — ^the  Church  has  been  in 
a  c(Mitinaal  state  of  improvement.  Gigantic  strides  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  direction,  though  their  progress  has  been 
so  slow,  that  we  have  scarcely  noticed  them  as  they  desenred. 
The  woeful  and  unjust  sacrifice  of  ten  bishoprics  of  the  Irish 
Church '  has  not  crushed  the  energies  of  her  cfergy,  who,  amidst 
innumerable  difficulties,  are  continuaHy  increasing  in  numbers, 
learning,  and  piety.  The  persecutions  which  that  admirabfe  body 
of  men  experienced  during  the  "  anti-tithe'**  agitation,  brought 
out  features  in  their  character  which  the  world  had  hardly  ghren 
them  credit  for.  Then  was  seen  the  touching  and  animating 
spectacle  of  most  bitter  poverty  borne  in  patience  and  in  futh ; 
and  Christian  courage  which  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  the  word 
more  freely  as  its  announcement  became  more  perilous.  And  the 
Irish  Church  seemed  to  derive  fresh  energy  from  her  perils.    The 

'  We  designedly  employ  this  term,  notwithstanding  the  clfttise  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  declares  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be  in  future  one  united 
Church.  We  never  have  been  able  tO"  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  same  clause. 
We  cannot  see  that  in  reality  the  Irish  Ghurck  has  been  in  any  fespect  more  united 
with  the  English  since  the  union  than  before  it.  It  is  stiU  perfectly  iadepeadent  as  to 
jurisdiction.  It  still  has  its  proper  Prayer-book,  its  peculiar  customs.  I-ts  convocation 
is  separate  from  those  of  Canterbury  and  York.  As  regards  doctrine  and  general 
discipline,  it  has  ahaayt  been  united  with  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  wftole^ 
we  think  tke  expression  of  "  the  unked  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  as  being 
merely  based  on  Act  of  Parliament,  by  no  means  advisable  to  be  employed.  In 
connexion  wilfh  this  subject,  we  wovAd  ask,  on  what  authority  all  our  modern  Prayer- 
books  ptofess  on  their  title-pages  to  be  "  adearding  to  the  use  of  the  united  Church  qf 
Ettgland  und  Ireland  t"  The  title-page  of  the  book  authorised  by  the  Act  of  Un^ormify 
contains  nothing  about  this  "  united  '*  Church  ;  and  there  positively  is  no  such  thing 
a<  **the  ose"  of  the  '*  united  Cfhurch,**  because,  as  we  have  said,  England  and  Ireland 
stiU  have  Iheir  respetlirve  **  uses/'  The  Irish  Prayer-book  contains  a  prayer  for  the 
Lord-lieutenant ;  an  office  for  visiting  prisoners  ;  and  a  rubric  concerning  the  time  of 
publishing  banns,  which  are  not  found  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  in  one  of  his  pnbUshed  Charges^  very  distinctly  asserted  the  aulliority 
of  the  Irish  Prayer-book  in  Ireland. 

f2 
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UniverBity  of  Dublin  provided  a  far  more  efficient  course  of  train- 
ing for  candidates  for  holy  orders  than  has  as  yet  been  attained 
in  the  English  Universities.  Societies  for  Church-building,  and 
for  providing  additional  curates,  sprang  up  and  flourished.  The 
withdrawal  of  aid  by  Government  from  the  Kildare-street  Educa- 
tion Society,  which  had  given  ofience  to  Romanism  by  causing 
the  Bible  to  be  read  in  its  schools,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  maintaining  the  religious  education  of  the 
population  attached  to  the  Church.  The  recent  establishment  of 
the  Irish  College  of  St.  Columba,  under  the  auspices  of  the  hier- 
archy generally,  and  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Primate  of 
Ireland,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  most  cheering  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  we  look  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown,  there  is  every  possible  cause  for  thankfulness.  During  a 
period  in  which  the  Government  has  been  withdrawing  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  applying  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  Romanism  and  Dissent;  while  the  lands  assigned  to  the 
Church  at  the  formation  of  the  colonies  have  been  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  other  uses  ;-~during  such  a  period  of  depression  and 
absolute  discouragement  from  the  temporal  power',  the  colo- 
nial Churches  have  advanced  with  most  rapid  strides.  Their 
episcopate  has  increased  threefold — their  clergy  have  multiplied 
in  nearly  an  equal  ratio.  Churches  and  schools,  and  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Church,  have  arisen  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  black  population  has  been  brought  under 
instruction.  In  India  the  converts  from  heathenism  are  be- 
coming a  great  multitude ;  and  there  is  a  continued  cry  for  help 
to  gather  in  the  harvest  now  ready  for  the  garner  of  Chrisfs 
Church.  In  New  Zealand  a  numerous  people  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  our  missionaries,  and  is  tended  by  the  vigilance 
of  a  bishop,  who,  in  almost  apostolic  poverty,  traverses  on  foot 
the  wilds  of  his  vast  diocese.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  pre- 
lates of  saintly  zeal  are  expanding  the  system  of  the  Church 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties ;  and  wooden  churches  are  rearing 
their  fronts  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  Cathedrals  are 
founded  and  (in  one  case  at  least)  endowed  with  princely  muni- 
ficence. Seminaries,  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
have  been  springing  up ;  and  in  future  the  colonial  clergy  will  be 
chiefly  derived  from  the  population  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
In  some  dioceses  the  clergy  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  converU 

'  We  refer  to  the  general  line  of  policy  in  respect  to  the  Colonial  Churches  pursued 
hy  the  English  governments  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  not  to  that  of  any  particu- 
lar political  party. 
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from  various  sects.  Is  there  not  in  all  this  much  to  encourage 
and  to  cheer !  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  bishops  in  the  colonies  has  been  found  to  give 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  Church.  There  are,  we  beUeve, 
few  colonial  bishoprics  which  have  not  been  the  means,  in  a  few 
years,  of  doublmg^  and  more  than  doubling,  the  number  of  the 
clergy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Church-^stem. 

Look  again  to  England  itself,  and  observe  the  evidences  of  a 
most  stirring  spiritual  life  which  present  themselves  on  every  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  the  Government  in  past  years 
— ^the  refusal  to  contribute  firom  the  national  purse  to  the  un- 
paralleled and  monstrous  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people — 
the  encouragement  extended  to  Bomanists  and  other  sectaries 
— the  unvarying  disposition  to  concede  every  thing  to  the  con- 
science of  Dissenters,  and  nothing  to  that  of  Churchmen — ^not- 
withstanding all  this,  and  much  more,  the  English  Church  has 
never  thriven  so  much  as  within  the  last  ten  years.  More  than 
one  bishop  has  been  permitted  to  consecrate  in  his  own  diocese, 
within  a  few  years,  upwards  of  one  hundred  new  churches. 
Within  a  short  time  the  metropolis  has  received  fifty  churches 
from  one  source  alone — a  first  instalment,  we  trust,  of  what  is 
due  to  her ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  spontaneous 
result  of  the  Churches  own  sense  of  duty.  And  this  example  has 
been  nobly  followed  elsewhere;  though  still  the  deficiency  is  over- 
whelming, and  our  wants  can  never  be  adequately  met  without 
some  more  efficient  aid  than  that  of  mere  voluntary  contributions. 
The  writer  regrets  that  any  impediment  should  have  prevented 
the  Bishop  of  London  from  carrying  his  measure  for  the  sale  of 
property  belonging  to  one  of  the  prebends  of  St.  Paulas,  which 
would  aJone  have  let  loose,  it  is  beUeved,  the  sum  of  200,000/.  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  new  Churches  in  the  metropolis. 
A  few  millions  of  money  applied  in  this  way  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  worth  ten  times  the  amount  to  the  Churcn  some 
years  hence. 

Although  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  measure  of  borrowing  600,000/. 
from  the  Church'^s  funds,  and  doling  it  out  in  annual  sums  of 
30,000/.  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  large  results ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  view  alto- 
gether. It  IS  valuable  as  embodying  the  sound  principle  that 
the  supply  of  clergy  should  take  precedence  of  the  erection  of 
churches ;  and  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving  effectual  powers  for  the 
division  of  overgrown  parishes,  even  without  the  consent  of  their 
incumbents.  It  would  seem  from  a  recent  report,  that  within  the 
last  year  thirty  new  districts  have  been  endowed  under  this  Act ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  several  of  these  districts  already  existed, 
with  their  churches  and  clergy,  though  they  had  not  received 
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regular  iendownient,  or  legal  recognitkm  as  parkdies ;  ^md  that  the 
real  number  of  new  distracts,  or  ^jabsoluteiy  fresh  strength  given 
to  the  Ohurch,  is  mudi  less  than  appears  at  first  sight*  In  tmtli, 
the  sum  of  nine  hmdred  per  .annumr--tbe  interest  of  30,0002. — as 
not  calculated  to  supply  many  endowments  for  clergymen.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  but  fedi  aome  surprise,  that  tibe  advocates 
for  Church  extensiooi  in  parliament  have  sat  down  so  contented^ 
with  such  a  measure.  On  (the  whole,  however,  the  extension  of 
.tlie  Ohurch  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  most  rapid ;  and, 
as  regards  the  multiplication  of  churches  and  clergy,  nas  left  all 
classes  of  sectarians,  including  Romanists,  very  far  behind. 

And  with  regard  to  the  education  of  tbe  poor  in  the  principle^ 
of  the  Church,  the  advance  has  :not  been  leas  striking.  Here, 
aeain,  the  varioi»  attempts  of  successive  govemoients  to  esta- 
l£sh  systems  of  education  on  some  vague  basis,  of  which  ime 
religion  formed  no  essential  element,  or  their  unwillingness  te 
give  the  Church  that  direction  of  education  which  rightfully 
appertaiiis  to  her,  has  drawn  forth  the  zeal  and  liberaUty  of  heV 
chUdren  in  a  manner  without  previous  ^cample.  The  funds  of 
the  National  Society  have  i^ddly  augmented;  diocesan  semina- 
ries for  training  schoohnaste^  ^d  ^stiesse; ;  schools  for  the 
middle  classes  of  society ;  and  the  noble  college  of  St.  Mark, 
dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters,  have  been  the 
result  of  the  last  few  years^  labours. 

And  to  come  to  matters  more  purely  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  resumes  its  energy ;  and  we  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  progress  has  not  been  what  it  might  have  been ;  but 
still  it  were  gross  injustice  to  deny  that  for  the  last  ten  years  a 
course  of  legislation  has  been  going  on  which  hasKsorrected  many 
evils.  iFor  >instanoe,  the  abuses  of  non^residenoe,  sinecures,  and 
pluralities  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  correebed  by  Acts  of 
JPadiament.  Translations  of  :bidiops,  the  holding  of  common^ 
dams,  will  not  in  future  take  place.  We  have  seen  great  prac* 
tioal  improvements  in  the  equaliBation  of  dioceses  as  to  revenues 
and  duties — fthe  instituticm  of  new  archdeaconries — the  revival  of 
the  office  of  rural-rdean.  Parish-clerks  and  lecturers  will  in 
future  be  ;more  amenable  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  their 
endowments  will  supply  additional  parochial  clergy.  The  fecof^ 
liars  (a  rehc  of  the  papal  privileges  to  monasteries)  are  about  to 
be  replaced  under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  no  opposition  lias 
been  offered  to  this  measure.  The  clergy  have  been  made  more 
re&ponsible  to  their  bishops,  and  the  punishment  of  unworthy 
members  has  been  facilitated.  The  universities  have  been  taking 
ateps  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy ;  and  though  the 
plans  which  have  been  adopted  at  present  are  in  some  degree 


defective,  from  the  difficulty  of  rendmng  tiie  tgyabem  oomptalmry 
on  all  eandidtttes  for  orders,  and  fn»n  other  caoees,  mil  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  any  moyement  towards  improving  the 
education  of  the  clergy. 

And,  again,  what  is  perhaps  OKxre  important  than  all,  th« 
bishops  have  been  ofaliirod,  by  the  Tery  drcunastanoes  of  the  times, 
tores\Lev^onspc^»wLdihad^^  The^ 

have  been  heard  coodeommg  doctrines  and  publications  whi^ 
they  judged  to  be  unsound.  We  have  seen  4me  Yisitadoin,  at 
least,  which  truly  merited  the  name;  and  in  which  the  ^^iscopal 
power  was  exercised  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  thoi^  in 
one  point  it  failed  of  its  efiect,  in  consequence  of  the  uninten- 
tionid  operation  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  seen 
If^unetums  issued  on  that  remarkable  oceasion.  We  have  seen 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  empiiie  assembled  in  a  aort  of 
national  synod,  and  commending  to  the  faithful  that  noble  desigji 
for  the  foundation  of  colonial  bishoprics  from  \diich  such  blessed 
results  have  folloivsed.  The  sister  Ghurdbes  of  America  and  of 
Scotland  have  been  drawn  into  closer  union  with  our  own ;  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  on  the  mimstrataons  of  iJieir 
venerable  clergy  in  England  have  been  partially  removed* 

And  is  it  nothing  to  have  accomplished  all  this  in  ten  yeanH*^ 
and  in  the  face  of  oppositbn  from  without,  and  no  trifling 
measure  of  jealonsies  and  divisions  from  within  I  Assuredly, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  deficiency  still  remaining — and 
God  knows  it  is  grievous  enough — ^tiiere  is  still  a  continual 
struggle — an  unceasing  progress,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
towards  better  things.  Nor  is  the  system  of  our  Cburch  unat*- 
tractive  to  minds  which  feel  the  errors  of  other  systems  in  which 
they  have  been  kained.  She  is  continually  receiving  accessions 
of  converts  from  Dissent  and  Romanism.  Within  me  last  year 
six  Homan-Gathc^ic  priests  have  united  themselves  to  her  com* 
munion :  such  conversions  have  been  by  no  means  unfrequent  in 
preceding  years.  As  to  the  immber  of  Diss^iters  who  have 
entered  the  communion  of  the  Oxurdi,  they  are  beyond  calcula* 
tion.  The  American  clergy,  and  those  of  some  colonial  dioceses, 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  them;  and  om  English 
bishop  recently  stated  that  he  had  under  consideration  appli^ 
cations  from  about  twenty  dissenting  ministers  for  ordination* 
We  have  seen  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere  whole  congregations  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Irvingites,  and  other  Dissenters  returning 
to  the  Church.  In  Ireland,  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  Bo* 
manists  have  been  converted  by  the  assiduous  labours  of  the 
clergy,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  societies,  in  Kerry, 
Gavan,   Achill,   Dublin,  and  elsewhere;    and  the  progress  of 
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conversion  is  simply  impeded  by  force  and  intimidation.  Were 
the  Irish  people  really  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  Romanism  would  probably  be,  ere  long,  in  the  mi- 
nority ;  but  the  violent  persecution  to  which  converts  are  liable, 
interposes  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  truth. 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show,  that  imperfect  as  our  system  is 
in  some  respects,  it  is  not  without  energy,  and  influence,  and 
attractiveness.  If  it  were,  as  some  persons  suggest,  cold  and 
inanimate,  it  could  not  possibly  produce  such  numerous  conver- 
sions, or  engage  the  warm  affections  and  zeal  of  such  multitudes 
of  faithful  and  devoted  adherents  as  it  most  certainly  does. 

And,  again,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  cannot  but  mark  with  surprise 
and  hopefulness  the  altered  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  clergy. 
True  it  is  that  secularity  unhappily  exists  in  some  quarters — 
that  imperfect  knowledge,  angry  disputations,  and  negligence  or 
want  of  zeal,  may  be  found  in  too  many  instances ;  but  how  im- 
measurably is  the  general  standard  raised  in  many  points — ^in 
sanctity  of  life — ^in  the  tone  of  sentiments — in  theological  attain* 
ments — in  the  views  taken  of  the  demands  of  ministerial  duties  ! 
It  may  be  that  languor  or  worldliness  exists  in  too  many  cases ; 
but  do  we  not  see  multitudes  of  zealous,  devoted,  laborious  clergy- 
men, who  are  wearing  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  their  God 
and  Saviour — actually  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  duties  imposed 
by  nothing  but  their  own  consciences?  The  continued  multiplica- 
tion of  sacred  offices  in  the  Churches ;  including  daily  services, 
weekly  or  monthly  administration  of  the  eucharist,  sermons,  public 
baptisms  and  catechisings ;  the  diligence  manifested  in  visiting  all 
members  of  the  Church,  whether  in  health  or  in  sickness ;  the 
active  superintendence  of  schools,  and  the  religious  instruction 
there  imparted  to  the  young ;  the  continual  and  careful  iustruc- 
tion  of  candidates  for  confirmation ;  these  are  some  of  the  sigiss 
of  improvement  which  arrest  the  attention  and  demand  the  grati- 
tude of  eveiy  one  who  has  known  or  heard  of  the  state  of  things 
in  times  when  the  Church  was  apparently  in  greater  temponJ 
prosperity  than  now.  Nor  is  the  alteration  less  striking  which 
nas  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  lay  members  of 
the  Church.  Churches  crowded  with  attentive  auditors  ;  in- 
creasing attendance  on  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  the 
unexampled  multiplication  of  religious  publications  which  seem  to 
be  absorbing  more  and  more  the  public  attention ;  the  universal 
interiest  in  our  religious  controversies,  which  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  over  religion 
as  a  thing  of  nought ;  these  are  indications  of  life  which  must 
strike  even  the  most  unobservant  amongst  us.     There  is  within 
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us  a  spirit  striving  and  struggling  for  improvement,  which  will  not 
and  cannot  be  repressed.  There  is  an  awakening  of  the  heart — 
a  searching  into  the  causes  and  ends  of  things — a  craving  for  the 
reaUties  of  that  faith  which  in  its  first  impulses  overcame  the 
world — ^a  thirsting  for  the  restoration  of  primitive  fervour,  primi- 
tive severity,  primitive  purity.  BeUgion  and  its  ministers  are  no 
longer  laughed  to  scorn  by  public  men.  It  is  felt  that  they  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  and  the  reverence  of  the  nation. 
It  is  felt  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  laity  will  take  their 
part  side  by  side  with  their  pastors ;  and  that  when  the  Church 
IS  threatened,  or  its  vital  interests  compromised,  no  ministerial 
influence,  no  paily  motives  can  resist  the  awakened  enemes 
of  the  Church.  And  what  do  we  see  amidst  all  this!  Has 
this  wonderful  progress  generated  pride  or  self-confidence !  Is 
the  Church  unconscious  of  her  defects,  and  unwilling  to  amend 
them  t  Far  from  it ;  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  never,  since 
the  Reformation,  has  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  been  more  alive 
to  her  deficiencies ;  and  never,  we  wiU  add,  from  her  supreme 
pastors  down  to  her  very  humblest  members,  more  willing  to 
amend  them.  What  has  been  done  by  our  hierarchy,  ought  to  be 
to  us  a  proof  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  and  go  dong  with  the 
Church  in  her  desires  for  better  things.  Free  discussion  is  not 
prohibited ;  suggestions,  if  offered  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  not  in  themselves  palpably  absurd,  are  attended  to  ; 
and  where  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  wise  and  season- 
able, they  are,  in  some  way,  acted  on.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
propriety  of  depending  solely  on  the  hierarchy  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  towards  improvements.  It  is  for  them,  not  only  to 
introduce  such  reforms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  but  to 
decide  on  proposals  made  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Church.  We  are  only  anxious  to  express  our  opinion,  that,  on 
the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  clergy  and  laity  will  be  sup- 
ported by  their  prelates  in  effecting  the  necessary  reforms.  The 
noble  plin  for  establishing  colonfal  bishoprics  ought  alone  to 
inspire  no  inconsiderable  hope  for  the  future,  embodying  as  it 
does  such  invaluable  features  as  the  influence  of  the  Church  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  moderate  amount  of  income 
assigned  to  the  newly-appointed  prelates.  Mav  this  be  the  har- 
binger of  some  equally  grand  and  memorable  plan  for  multiplying 
the  number  of  sees  in  England,  on  a  scale  of  equal  moderation  as 
r^ards  their  endowments ! 

We  have  referred  to  all  these  well-known  facts,  not  ^rith  the 
object  of  promoting  any  of  that  spirit  of  self-satisfaction,  or  spi- 
ritual arrogance,  which  is  so  unjustly  attributed  to  Anglo- 
CathoUcism  by  its  opponents.     Our  object  has  been  simply  to 
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encourage  and  fitimuiat^  not  to  excite  vain  eoBfideiiee.  If 
have  been  so  far  blessed,  k  has  only  been  throc^  a  fiense  of  our 
deiGcieQeies,  flxid  very  strenuous  efforts  for  theur  removal ;  and 
wlaiat  has  been  done  should  only  make  us  more  earnest  and  p^v 
severing  (though  without  fretfulneaB  or  discontent)  to  aeeomptis^ 
the  remainder  of  the  work  befiuie  us. 

And  here  it  beeomes  omr  duty  to  notice  some  of  the  defects 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  works  before  us,  and  in  other  puUi*- 
cations  of  the  day ;  and  tiie  plans  which  have  been  soraested  for 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  fi^owing  heads: — 1.  The 
defective  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  2.  The  wuit  of 
discipline  as  regards  offenders  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of  his 
Church.  3.  The  absence  of  any  ledslative  power  in  the  Church 
herself,  and  h&c  dependence  on  the  State.  4.  The  general  feeble- 
ness of  our  system-*^its  want  of  practical  influence  on  the  clergy 
and  laity. 

1.  1^.  Gresley  has  observed  with,  we  fear,  too  much  truth, 
that  in  many  of  our  National  Schools  the  effect  of  the  training  is 
not  to  produce  those  habits  of  reverence  which  ought  to  be  the 
immediate  results  of  a  Christian  education.  In  allusion  to  the 
prevalent  ^  irreverence  in  public  worship,^^  to  which  he  traces,  in 
a  great  degree,  ^the  failure  ^^  of  our  attempts  to  educate  the 
low^  classes  in  our  National  Schools,  he  observes : 

"  They  [the  children  at  National  Schools]  shall  be  brought  up  iji  th9 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  difficult 
questions,  and  prpve  all  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  appropriate  tejj^ ; 
yet  they  shall  have  no  reverence, — their  masters  are  not  reverent — their 
parents  are  not  reverent — they  see  no  reverence  when  they  go  to  Churdi 
— the  service  is  not  reverent — there  is  no  reality  in  it.  It  is,  to  ap*- 
pearance,  a  mere  form ;  not  an  assembly  of  Christians  really  worship- 
ping their  God  and  Saviour  in  spirit  and  in  truth It  is  to  no 

purpose  that  they  are  taught  by  their  pastor  and  schoolmaster  to  repeat 
the  responses  in  Church,  if  they  observe  that  thei^:  elders  ^re  taking  no 
part  with  them,  &c." — pp.  179,  180. 

Of  course,  our  system  of  education  in  National  and  Sunday 
Schools,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  produced 
by  the  examples  of  parents  and  oth^«  who  have  no  particular 
connexion  with  it ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  regards  spiritual 
and  moral  training^  there  is  an  immense  deficiency  in  that  system. 
We  do  not  see  any  effective  provision  for  such  training:  the 
intellect  is  indeed  cultivated ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Catediism  is  imparted  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  are 
higher  lessons  still,  which  are  but  too  seldom  learnt.     Now  it  i% 
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of  eomsse,  true,  that  the  iObiirch,  tlorrongfa  her  inmisteigB,  is  diceedgr 
respoBsifcle,  withia  her  own  sphere,  tor  the  kiealcatioii  of  such 
lessons;  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  maaagers  of  religious 
education  from  the  obligation  of  making  it,  to  the  very  ext^  of 
their  means  and  opportunities,  actually  reUgioiu.  It  is  their 
urgent  duty  tp  see,  that  the  direct  agents  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion be  themselves  under  the  influence  of  religion,  as  far  as  may 
be  judged  by  man ;  and  that  instnictions  should  be  given,  not 
merely  of  a  doctrinal  or  historical,  but  of  a  strictly  moral  and 
devotional  character.  If  we  are  to  impart  a  religious  education 
— ^an  education  which  is  really  to  make  our  people  Christians  and 
Ghurchmen^^we  must  make  the  intellectuafpart  of  religion  sub- 
ordinate to  the  moG^d,  which  is  certainly  too  little  the  case  at 
present.  We  are  far  indeed  from  approving  of  the  suggestioias 
ijS  writers  like  Mr>  Ward,  who  point  out  the  system  adopted  ia 
Roman  Gatliolic  seminaaries  for  our  imitation;  but  as^uedly, 
every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  observo  the  working  of  our 
Nadonal  School  system,  must  feel  that  much, — ^very  much  remains 
to  be  done  towards  making  this  system  a  really  religious  one ; 
and  we  would  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  press  this  all-im- 

g[>rtant  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  National 
oeiety,  confident  as  we  are,  that  they  are  sincerely  desirous  to 
make  that  system  all  that  it  professes  to  be,  and  all  that  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  demand  from  it.  Might  it  not  be  possible, 
we  would  ask,  to  select  books  of  piety  and  devotion  which  the 
Masters  of  National  Schools  should  be  required  to  read  aloud  at 
certain  times  I  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  introduce  short  devo- 
tional exercises  in  prescribed  foims  at  various  hours  I  We  think 
that  the  vitroduetion  of  such  exercises  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  instruction,  while  they  eould  scarcely  fail  to  make 
salutary  impressions  on  tiie  minas  of  aU  conc^ed  in  them. 
And  over-burdened  as  the  clergy  are,  with  constant  attendance  on 
their  flodcs,  we  think  that  th^  cannot  justly  be  called  upon  to 
mak«  good  the  deficiencies  alluded  to.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
whether  the  National  Society  cannot  more  perfectly  promote  its 
own  objects,  before  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  so  many 
amongst  us  seem  to  bave  already  reached;  that  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor  can  only  be  attained  by  the  revival  of  con- 
ventual institutions. 

Mr.  Sewell  very  ably  pleads  for  the  revival  of  such  institutions, 
in  the  work  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  bead  of  this  article ; 
a  work  replete,  we  need  not  say,  with  high  philosophy,  and  the 
purest  prindples  of  Christian  morality.  We  extract  the  foUow- 
mg  passage  ;— 

*•  The  time  even  now  may  come,  when,  as  Christian  Englishmen 
tBfn  thek  eyes  upon  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  left  in  our 
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manufacturing  districts  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  some  few  will 
be  found  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
ing, in  some  portion,  the  work  of  education.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
that  these  may  arise,  not  among  the  less  instructed  and  refined  classes, 
but  among  the  most  gifted  and  learned.  ...  It  is  possible,  that  such 
minds,  roused  by  Christian  zeal,  and  disciplined  by  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,  may  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  their 
bishop,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school ;  may  request  his  advice  and 
superintendence  in  framing  rules  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  life, 
and  their  system  of  education — that  they  may  wish  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  simple  fare,  a  humble  dress,  a  plain  unornamented  abode,  in  which 
Divine  worship  alone  shall  be  invested  with  any  thing  like  splendour, 
and  a  strict  and  regulated  economy  in  all  that  relates  to  their  personal 
enjoyment — that  living  together  at  a  common  board  and  under  a  com- 
mon roof,  they  should  desire  to  submit  themselves  to  one  superior  head, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  obligation  of  certain  defined  rules 
•  .  .  that  they  should  desire  that  the  worship  of  the  Church,  morning 
and  evening,  and  any  other  domestic  assemblages  for  the  same  purpose 
which  the  bishop  might  approve,  should  form  a  regular  part  of  their 
daily  occupation — that  for  this  purpose  they  should  obtain  his  permis- 
sion to  raise  a  chapel  within  their  precincts,  as  almost  their  first  work 
—that  they  should  then  distribute  among  themselves,  or  rather  accept, 
at  the  distribution  of  their  head,  the  various  parts  of  education,  each 
taking  that  portion  which  best  accorded  with  his  own  talents,  and  all 
uniting  to  infuse  into  the  system  an  elevated  devotion  and  zeal — that 
they  should  then  receive  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  instructed  as 
gratuitously  as  it  was  possible  .  .  .  that,  resolving  to  educate  all  their 
young  in  the  full  unmutilated  creed  of  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  to 
reverence,  as  God  has  commanded.  His  Church  and  His  ministers,  as 
well  as  His  written  word ;  and  knowing  also  that  a  school  is  no  fit 
place  of  proselytism,  and  that  even  to  proselytise  children  against  the 
will  or  the  opinion  of  their  parents  is  an  unauthorized  assumption  of 
responsibility,  and  if  not  wholly  futile,  is  yet  pregnant  with  mischief ; 
they  should  refuse  to  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of  any  children 
who  were  not  really  members  of  the  Catholic  Church — that  in  this  way 
they  should  be  able  to  exhibit  in  its  fulness  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  life  of  a  community  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and  to  rear 
up  another  generation,  not  in  a  vague  and  frigid  morality,  without  warm 
affections  or  definite  truth,  but  in  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to 
their  mother  Church.  It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
spectacle  in  itself  would  difluse  round  it  an  extraordinary  influence  for 
good  ;  that  it  would  attract  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  would  win  them  to 
truth,  would  conciliate  the  respect  of  all,  would  obtain  from  Christian 
benevolence  all  necessary  funds.  .  .  .  One  instance  given — and  such 
a  system  once  established — and  imitation  would  be  easy;  and  though 
with  our  present  manufacturing  principles,  even  the  extension  of  the  plan 
could  do  little  to  ameliorate  many  of  its  miseries,  some  real  and  solid  > 
prospect  would  be  opened  of  educating,  when  education  was  attempted, 
as  Christians  should  be  educated.     A  hired  schoolmaster,  a  committee 
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of  householders,  the  single  arm  for  a  hundred  children,  the  admixture 
of  sects,  the  stinted  religious  instruction,  the  rare  visits  from  the  clergy, 
already  hurdened  with  their  peculiar  ministerial  offices,  the  absence  of 
love,  of  sympathy,  of  reverence,  of  any  sense  of  the  presence  or  nature 
of  the  Church — circumstances  which,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  our  pre- 
sent National  Schools — ^all  these  thoughts  deaden  and  discourage  our 
Christian  zeal,  when  called  on  to  aid  in  such  a  work." — pp.  392 — 395. 

In  recommending  the  formation  of  such  institutions,  Mr.  Sewell 
is  very  far  from  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  monastic  systea:i 
properly  so  called. 

"  Monasticism,"  he  says,  "  was  guilty  of  sins,  which  in  such  a  system 
need  find  no  place.  It  withdrew  itself  from  episcopal  control.  It 
gathered  together  bodies  of  men,  not  for  practical  duties,  but  for 
abstract  retirement,  in  which  meditation  often  sunk  into  indolence, 
and  devotion  became  fanaticism,  and  self-sacrifice  fostered  pride.  It 
accumulated  wealth  for  selfish  enjoyment,  till  it  generated  an  undue 
temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  It  gathered  round  self- 
formed  centres,  distinct  from,  and  disturbing  the  territorial  divisions 
of  the  Chnrch,  till  religious  orders  became  gigantic  and  independent 
communities,  overpowering  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Church,  and 
awing  even  the  state.  It  attached  itself  to  a  foreign  influence,  and 
thus  made  even  religion  an  act  of  treason.  Being  grounded  on  self-will 
and  caprice,  and  removed  from  external  control,  it  split  itself  and  tore 
the  Church  into  factions  and  feuds.  And  it  enslaved  its  members  by 
vows — vows  of  celibacy,  vows  of  poverty,  vows  of  profession  for  life — 
engagements  both  contrary  to  Christian  liberty  and  stumbling-blocks 
to  the  conscience,  and  often  temptations  to  crime — which  superseded 
the  dispensations  of  Providence — which  broke  up  the  family  life — 
which  endeavoured  to  form  an  artificial  world  for  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  different  from  the  creation  of  God — and  which  enabled  a 
foreign  power  to  wield,  with  enormous  strength,  an  engine  for  the 
subjection  of  the  empire,  and  the  disruption  of  the  ties  of  loyalty." 
pp.  395,  396. 

We  are  sure  that  eveiy  enlightened  churchman  would  hail  the 
institution  of  societies  sucn  as  Mr.  Sewell  describes,  purified  from 
the  various  evils  of  the  monastic  system ;  but  it  is  evident,  we 
think,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  will  not  be  very 
easily  called  into  existence,  or  become  so  numerous  as  to  under- 
take the  education  of  our  poor  generally.  We  must  therefore  rely 
on  the  National  Society ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope,  that  its 
managers  may  speedily  open  their  eyes  to  the  imperative  necessity 
for  giving  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  to  its  institutions. 

Were  it  possible  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Matthison  has  suggested  in  his  very  interesting  pamphlet,  en- 
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titled  '^  How  can  the  Ghmrch  educate  the  people/^  i.  e.  to  fodnd 
and  endow  Diocesan  Smninairies  for  the  education  of  scboohnasters, 
on  the  model  of  St.  Mark'^s  College,  CSielsea,  and*  in  connestjon  with 
the  National  Society,  it  iv^etdd  certainly  be  a  great  step  towards 
the  improvements  of  which  we  have  been  speanng.  Institutions 
in  which  the  most  dieserving  and  well-disposed  amongst  our  middle 
and  lower  cliasses,  should  be  brought,  as  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
at  St.  Mark's,  in  contact  with  tne  fully-developed  system  of  the 
English  Church,  and  subjected  to  a  religious  and  moral  discipGne 
which  should  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  education  im- 
parted there,  would  indeed  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church.  A 
body  of  pupils  thus  trained  would  not  only  furnish  our  schools  with 
instructors  of  the  very  best  description^  but  might  even,  as  is 
suggested  in  the  able  pamphlet  referred  to,  become  the  means  of 
supplying  our  Church  with  what  i»  so  much  needed  at  present, 
m!en  of  inexpen«y&  habits,  who  might,  either  as  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands^  or  deacons  at  home,  aid  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  Most  earnestly  dc  we  wish  to  see  the  adoption  of  some' 
such  pkn,  whicfa  would  hare  the  efltect  of  bringing  to  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  the  aid  of  many  active,  and  zesuous,  and  religious 
minds,  which  are  at  present  absorbed  by  Dissent ;  while  it  would 
render  our  system  even  theoretically  more  perfect,  by  linking 
it  more  closely  with  those  classes  of  society  wnich  it  is  our  prin- 
cipal duty  to  inffuence  and  to  guide — we  mean,  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  society. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  would  fiirther  remark,  that 
most  of  the  deficiency  which  we  have  to  lament  in  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  poor,  arises  from  the  disuse  of  catechising,  or  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  conducted.  But  here 
the  Church  has  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands  to  a  great  extents 
The  bishops  have  it  in  their  power  to  urge  and  enforce  this  duty 
on  the  clergy,  and  to  examine  into  its  executicui  in  their  visitar 
tions,  which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  many  persons 
would  rejoice  to  see  parochial  instead  of  general.  That  catechising 
could  not  surely  be  considered  as  deserving  the  name,  which  should 
dwell  solely  on  the  intellectuaL  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  omit 
td  enforce  the  weigiitV  branefaes  of  moral  doty  by  the  most  solemn 
aiid  serious  admonitionSL  The  duty  of  prayer, — of  reverence  to 
Divine  thing8,-^the  nature  of  sin,-^in  euiort,  the  principal  parta 
of  Christian  morals^  should  tdwaya  be  included  in  catechetical 
instructions;  and  mudi,  very  much,  might  be  effected  in  bringing 
out  such  instructions  more  fnUy,  by  exhortations  and  injunctiODS 
from  our  spiritual  governors. 

2.  But  we  tm*n  to  another  branch  of  our  defects,  and  one  in 
which  the  character  and  etbdeucf  of  the  Church  are,  perhaps^ 
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^viie  aud  dee[dy  ooncemed  as  in  thai  wUcb  we  have  been  eon-* 
sidering-^the  want  of  discipUm^ 

The  almost  total  desuetude  into  whieb  the  powers  of  the 
Chfirch  have  fallen,,  in  refef  ence  to  the  canonical  censure  of  those 
amongst  its  members  who  have  been  guihj  of  public  offences 
against  the  law  of  God^  and  who  remain  impenitent,  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  a  most  srievous  stumbling-block,  not  only  to 
dissenters  from  the  Church,  but  to  her  own  members.  The  evil 
has  been  steadily  increasiiig,  till  it  has  at  length  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  this  branchf  of  power  (we  should  rather  say  of  sdemn 
dfiij^  has  become  all  but  extinct.  We  refer  to  the  valuable,  but 
most  melancholy  pages  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  work,  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  the  history  of  the  changes 
by  which  this  most  lamentable  state  of  thin^  has  been  brought 
about.  The  system  of  the  Church  of  England  supposes  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  discipline  as  one  of  its  necessary  elements.  It 
appears  in  the  Ordination  services,,  where  bishops  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  its  exercise.  It  is  recognized  in  the  Articles,  and 
carefully  provided  for  in  the  Canons,  as  it  has  been  in  the  canons 
of  all  Churches^  even  from  the  beginning.  But,  in  practice,  it 
haa  admost  perished.  This  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  its  con" 
nexion  with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  which  the  ex^ 
pense  of  proceedings,  and  the  admixture  of  secular  business, 
together  with  the  at^nce  of  ibnt  ndigiam  duaractef  so  abso-* 
lutely  essential  to  any  tribunal  for  the  judgment  of  offences 
against  the  law  of  €rod,  have  acted  as  most  serious  impediments ; 
while  the  legislature  has  cramped  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  annexed  civil  penalties  and  disabilities  to  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which,  though  well  intended  in  the 
first  instance,  have  tended  to  clog  and  to  destroy  the  action  of 
that  power  which  they  were  intended  to  sustain. 

The  result,  however,  is  such  as  may  well  cause  alarm  amongst 
all  true  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  light  cause  which  can 
have  drawn  from  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  than  whom  a  more 
faithful  and  devoted  minister  of  that  Church  does  not  exist,  s«ieh> 
expressions  as  the  fi^wing,  when,  in  allusion  to  the  rules  of 
Holy  Seripturey  on  the  subject  of  discipline^  he  says  :-^^ 

"  Here  is  a  rule  laid  do^vm  for  the?  conduct  of  the  Corlfithiaii  Church. 
The  Chtt-ch  is  the  seHsama  body  whkb  she  was  frotti  the  Htsrt,  and  she 
cannot  therefore  inhdrit  the  advantages  wkfa  which  our  Lord  endowed 
her,  unless  she  acts  upon  the  rules  which  He  delivered  to  her.  In 
what  respectr  then,  does  the  Chtrrch  of  England  conform  to  this  rule  of 
Apostolic  limes  ?  Like  Corinth,  commercial,  wealthy,  and  luxurious, 
our  cities  contain  too  many  notoriotisly  eontaminated  with  Gentile 
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crimes.  But  do  we  ever  hear  of  public  sentence  against  such  offenders  ? 
From  year's  end  to  year's  end»  is  any  one  separated  by  formal  decree 
from  the  Christian  kingdom  ?  Surely  the  Church  has  never  heard  of 
the  affectionate  yet  earnest  expostulation  of  the  Apostle." — pp.  4,  5. 

Archdeacon  R.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Sewell  both  urge  the 
necessity  for  removing  from  excommunication  the  temporal  penal- 
ties at  present  attaching  to  it.     The  latter  says : — 

*'  In  this  complicated  state,  it  is  presumptuous  to  do  more  than  sug« 
gest  certain  principles  for  enquiry — and  here,  also,  to  assert  only  one 
general  duty,  that  of  returning  in  faith  and  humility  to  the  old  path, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  Heaven  has  marked  out. 

''But  the  following  questions  may  be  hazarded  : — 

"1.  Is  there  any  power  on  earth  which  can  lawfully  prohibit  the 
Church  from  the  right  possessed  by  every  religious  community,  of 
maintaining  her  own  terms  of  communion,  and  of  excluding  from  it 
members  who  are  obnoxious  to  her  ? 

"  2.  Can  she  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  recommending,  and  of 
enforcing,  under  pain  of  exclusion,  penitential  discipline  upon  offenders 
within  her  pale,  who  voluntarily  submit  to  her  correcting  hand  ? 

"  3.  When  she  has  once  excluded  contumacious  offenders,  are  they 
not  entirely  free  from  her  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to 
her  punishments  ? 

'*  4.  Can  the  state  properly  punish  members  of  the  Church  for  spiri- 
tual offences,  except  as  administering  the  chastisements,  and  acting  in 
the  name  and  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Church  ? 

"  5.  Properly  speaking,  does  the  Church  inflict  any  punishment 
whatever  but  excommunication,  except  for  the  purpose  of  correction, 
and  upon  voluntary  penitents,  when  the  arm  of  the  State  is  not 
required  ? 

"  6.  If  excommunication,  and  the  dread  of  it,  have  no  efficacy  to 
bring  minds  to  repentance,  can  the  civil  arm  do  more  by  any  terrors, 
than  induce  a  reluctant  and  hypocritical  continuance  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  admonitions  of  the  Church 
itself? 

"  7.  And  does  it  not  follow,  that,  before  excommunication,  the  State 
cannot  wisely  interfere  to  support  the  arm  of  the  Church  in  inflicting 
her  corrections,  or  in  exhibiting  her  threats,  and  that  after  excommu- 
nication it  cannot  deal  with  offences  as  spiritual,  or  with  members 
excluded  from  the  Church,  as  if  the  Church  had  any  right  over  them  ? 

"  If  these  suggestions  are  true,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  statesman 
at  once  to  detach  from  the  spiritual  excommunication  every  temporal 
punishment  and  forfeit  now  attached  to  it." — ^pp.  380,  381. 

The  whole  subject,  we  think,  requires  more  thought  and  ex- 
amination than  has  yet  been  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  easy  to  see. 
the  existing  evil;   but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  see  the  best 
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remedies.  We  agree  with  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  that  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  courts  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  Their  business  (and  a  very  important  one  it  is) 
has  come  to  refer  almost  wholly  to  testamentary  and  matrimonial 
causes,  which  may  very  properly  be  left  to  them ;  but  they  have 
been  wholly  inefficient  in  regard  to  matters  of  discipline,  which 
have  long  ceased,  in  fact,  to  come  under  their  cognizance.  But; 
admitting  this,  we  doubt  whether  the  Church  is  yet  so  fully 
informed  on  this  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  ought 
to  be  done — ^what  tribunals  should  be  instituted  or  revived  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  what  rules  their  proceedings  should  be 
managed.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  earnestly  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  this  branch  of  jurisdiction  invested  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  by  its  being  administered  immediately  by  the  bishops 
themselves,  as  it  was  in  primitive  times;  and  for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  largely  augment- 
ing the  number  of  bishops.  In  whatever  hands,  however,  the  ex*- 
ercise  of  discipline  may  be  placed — whether  in  those  of  bishops, 
or  archdeacons,  or  rural  chapters — it  is  plain  that  some  mode  of 
proceeding  would  have  to  be  adopted  more  compendious  and  less 
expensive  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  We  have  yet 
to  examine  with  care  the  system  which  prevailed  before  the  in- 
stitution of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  chancellors  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  ascertain  what  improvements  might  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  we  have  to  enquire  also  how  far  the  actual  powers  of 
bishops  extend  in  their  Visitations.  We  apprehend  that  there 
are  powers  in  this  respect  dormant  at  this  moment,  which  might, 
if  properly  investigated  and  acted  on,  go  far  towards  reviving 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  bishop  from  holding  a  visitation  of  any  particular 
parish  in  his  diocese,  receiving  presentments,  hearing  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  and  pronouncing  ecclesiastical  censures.  But  how 
far  a  bishop  is  obliged  to  follow  the  rules  of  proceeding  cus- 
tomary in  other  ecclesiastical  courts — ^how  far  he  is  at  liberty  to 
enact  new  rules,  and  to  diminish  expenses — how  far  he  may  ex- 
ercise this  office  by  any  deputy  but  his  chancellor — ^these,  and 
many  kindred  questions,  require  more  light  than  is  thrown  on 
them  by  the  common  works  on  ecclesiastical  law.  We  could, 
therefore,  wish  that  the  whole  subject  were  more  thoroughly 
sifted  than  it  has  yet  been,  and  that  the  Church  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  information  and  of  documents  in  reference  to  the 
judgment  of  offenders  against  the  law  of  Ood,  collected  with  the 
same  care  and  diligence  as  those  which  distinguish  Mr.  Dansey'^s 
admirable  work  on  Rural  Deans.  We  doubt  not  that  were  the 
Church  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  there  would  be  a  general 
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disposition  to  act  on  that  information.  At  present  we  are  in  the 
miost  of  a  defective  system  ;  but  we  do  not  distinctly  see  our  way 
to  improvement.  Mr.  Dansey  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  that 
the  publication  of  his  work  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the  office  of 
rural-dean  in  all  parts  of  the  Church ;  and  here  we  rejoice  to 
observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  recently  authorized  the 
assembling  of  rural-chapters  for  conference  on  the  practical  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  duties.  How  great  would  be  the  honour 
attendant  on  such  an  exposition  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
practice  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to  discipline,  as  might 
enable  her  to  resume  this  important  branch  of  her  duties  ! 

3.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  Church  requires 
some  other  mode  of  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  than  that 
which  now  exists.  On  this  point  we  believe  that  almost  all 
Churchmen  are  unanimous.  Putting  out  of  sight  the  positive 
scandal  which  is  caused  by  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  conceded 
to  Parliament  in  such  matters,  and  the  arguments  built  on  it  by 
Bomanists  and  Dissenter^,  and  by  those  who  are  disaffected  to 
the  Church,  which  have  the  effect  of  causing  disturbance  to  many 
conscientious  persons, — putting,  we  say,  such  things  out  of  sight, 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  many  questions  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Church  to  have  settled, — many  improvements 
and  alterations  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  mtroduce, — ^but 
which  could  not,  without  great  impropriety,  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  comprising  as  it  does  many  members  who  are  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  and  who  are  wholly  unlikely  to 
treat  such  subjects  with  ordinary  respect  or  consideration.  But 
on  this  subject  we  have  elsewhere  spoKen  more  at  large :  it  need 
only  therefore  be  added  here,  that  if  the  Church  herself  were 
thoroughly  united  in  seeking  the  revival  of  synods — ^if  she  could 
more  clearly  see  her  way  in  this  important  question,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  a  remedy  would  be  speedily  found.  It  is  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  the  reluctance  of  the  State  which  constitutes  the  real 
impediment,  but  the  divided  opinion  of  the  Church ;  and  when 
this  is  no  longer  so,  (as  we  may  trust  will  be  the  case  ere  long, 
after  full  discussion,)  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  synodical  assemblies,  and  the  rapid  revival  of  discipline. 

4.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  to  this  disuse  of  ecclesi- 
astical synods  that  we  may  trace  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the 
Church  generally  during  the  middle  ages.  The  prelates  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  main-springs  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  became  remiss  in  their  spiritual  duties,  and  were  involved 
in  secular  cares :  and  hence  the  bands  of  unity  and  obedience 
relaxed,  and  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which 
were  directed  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  became  uneasy 
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and  divided ;  and  the  abuses  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  Refor- 
mation found  ample  materials  on  which  to  work.  Nor  have  we 
ever  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  evil  effects  of  mediaeval 
laxity.  The  episcopal  office  has  been  in  part  devolved  in  the 
coui  of  ages^.ou  ^archdeacons  and  rurairdeans;  in  part,  on 
chancellors  of  dioceses ;  in  part,  on  parliaments :  and  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  office  itself  has  suffered  in  influence  i  It  is 
not  temporal  rank,  or  ample  endowments,  or  patronage,  which 
confers  on  a  prelacy  its  highest  powers  for  good.  It  is  the 
vigorous  discharge  of  the  highest  mission  which  human  beings 
can  receive — ^the  care  of  human  souls.  The  episcopal  office  is 
essentially  pastoral.  We  need  not  look  b^ond  the  office  for  the 
consecration  of  bishops  to  discover  this,  it  is  to  the  more  prac- 
tical development  of  this  truth  that  we  should  look  for  the  cure 
of  all  that  disorganization  which  to  so  lamentable  an  extent 
exists  amongst  us.  We  should  wish  to  see — and  surely  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  seeing  it — we  should  wish  to  see  a  pre- 
lacy, not  merely  discharging  its  ordinary  duties  of  confirmation, 
ordination,  institution  to  benefices,  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and 
attendance  on  parliament,  but  assuming  the  whole  of  that  pastoral 
character  which  the  Church  invests  it  with :  labouring  by  assi- 
duous preaching  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  visiting  diligently 
each  single  parish,  and  examining  its  spiritual  condition ;  admo- 
nishing the  negligent ;  praising  the  diligent ;  punishing  the 
wicked ;  receiving  the  penitent ;  administering  advice  to  the 
ignorant;  strengthening  the  infirm;  becoming  the  source  of 
energy  and  of  obedience  to  all,  both  high  and  low,  clergy  and 
laity,  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Give  us  such  a  prelacy,  or 
rather  let  God  give  it  to  us,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  our 
defects,  and  our  divisions,  and  all  our  evils,  would  soon  vanish 
away  ?  If  the  Church  could  really  feel  what  is  the  responsibility 
and  the  extent  of  the  episcopal  office^  it  would  at  once  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  grand  defects  in  our  present  sys- 
tem is  the  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  our  bishops  to  the  amount 
of  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Church ;  and  that  while  this 
defect  continues,  the  Church  can  never  be  perfectly  united,  or 
effective  for  the  great  objects  for  which  she  exists.  And  could 
we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  how  trifling  and  insignificant  would 
seem  to  us  all  questions  about  temporal  rank,  or  privileges,  or 
endowments,  or  seats  in  legislative  assemblies,  in  comparison  with 
the  grand  object  of  promoting  the  spiritual  efficiency  and  unity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ !  We  should  be  willing  to  see  poor  bishops, 
rich  in  faith  and  good  works ;  confident  that  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  faithful  Christians  would  give  to  their 
ministrations  a  spiritual  efficacy,  a  force,  a  grandeur,  in  eom*^ 
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parison  with  which  all  the  advantages  derived  from  mere  temporal 
advantages  would  shrink  into  nothing. 

With  such  sentiments  it  is  needless  to  say  with  what  pleasure 
we  have  read  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  SewelPs  work,  where, 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  statesman  in  reference  to 
the  Church,  he  remarks,  that 

"  A  Christian  statesman  would  .  .  .  endeavour  to  supply  its  wants  by 
all  the  influence  which  he  could  legitimately  exert  in  such  a  cause.  .  .  . 
When  his  eye  turned  upon  her  bishops,  and  then  reverted  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  them  multiplied 
in  every  direction,  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  mother  country,  till  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  were  placed  effectually  under  episcopal  nur- 
ture and  control.  The  erection  of  the  British  empire  into  a  Patriarch- 
ate, if  this  could  be  effected  consistently  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  the  elevation  of  the  present  bishoprics  to  the  dignity  of  metro- 
politans— either  the  subdivision  of  the  present  sees,  or  the  creation  of 
suffragan  bishops ;  the  appointment  of  coadjutors  to  administer  a  dio- 
cese in  the  sickness  of  its  diocesan — if,  indeed,  this  would  be  needed 
when  bishoprics  were  diminished  in  size,  and  the  number  of  them 
increased  ...  all  this  might  be  contemplated  by  a  statesman  who  loved 
his  Lord  and  Master  more  than  he  was  jealous  of  his  Master's  Church. 
It  would  trench  upon  no  principle  of  toleration,  would  infringe  no 
right  of  dissent,  could  raise  no  cavil  worthy  of  reply.  Little  beyond 
this  would  be  needed  but  funds,  and  funds  never  were  wanting  to 
accomplish  a  Christian  work,  nobly  conceived  in  zeal,  and  faithfully 
executed  in  obedience." — pp.  383,  384. 

It  seems  indeed  to  be  more  and  more  generally  felt,  that  a  large 
increase  in  the  Episcopate  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  advocated  this 
measure  at  greater  length  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  of  the  con- 
current testimony  afforded  by  the  publications  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  amongst  many  other  similar  indications  of 
general  agreement  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lathbury,  in  his  inte- 
resting pamphlet  on  the  revival  of  suffragan  bishops  ^,  has  stated, 
that  "  the  vast  majority  of  the  Anglican  Clergy,  •  .  .  who  are 
determined  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  the  Church,'' 
entertain  views  similar  to  those  which  he  has  expressed.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  grave  objections  to  the  revival 
of  this  order ;  but  if  no  better  remedy  could  be  found,  we  doubt 
not  that  even  this  measure  would  be  thankfully  accepted.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  much  disputed  question  of  the  Welsh  bishoprics. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  almost  insurmountable  repug- 

'    ^  A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  on  the 
Restoration  of  Suffragan  Bishops.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Lathbury,  M.A.   Parker,  London. 
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nance  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  of  some  justly-venerated 
prelates,  to  reverse  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  by  Parliament,  in  reference  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Welsh  diocese  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
See  of  Manchester.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  the  objects  of 
the  Welsh  Church  might  possibly  be  more  easily  attained,  if  they 
could  be  combined  with  some  general  measure  for  extending  the 
episcopate.  If  a  large  addition  were  made  to  the  number  of 
sees  in  general,  the  claims  of  Wales  would  assuredly  be  attended 
to  in  the  very  first  instance.  It  may  be,  that  she  would  have  to 
remain  content  with  a  bishopric  slenderly  endowed,  and  without 
any  seat  in  Parliament ;  but  we  are  sure  that  these  would  not 
form  any  material  objections  in  the  mind  of  any  true  Churchman. 
What,  then,  we  would  place  before  the  friends  of  the  Church, 
both  in  Wales  and  England,  is  this, — Whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament  to  move  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  to  make  inquiries  into  the  most  desirable 
methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  of  preserving  those  which  now  exist.  We  think  it 
probable  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  warmly  supported  by  the 
friends  of  the  Church  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and  we  think 
that  it  might  bring  the  whole  question  before  the  public  in  a  far 
more  advantageous  form  than  it  has  yet  taken. 

There  may  be  many  objections,  arising  from  various  causes,  to 
reverse  an  arrangement  already  made.  It  may  be,  that  serious 
practical  inconveniences  would,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  to  whom 
all  reverence  is  due,  arise  from  any  such  measure.  It  may  be, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  1834,  stating  their  opinion  that  an  increase  in  the  whole 
number  of  sees  was  Twt  advisable^  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
such  an  increase ;  and  thus  the  preservation  of  the  Welsh  diocese 
would  prevent  the  institution  of  the  see  of  Manchester.  It  may 
be  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  has  been  sometimes  sought,  in  a 
way  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those 
who  were  leading  members  of  that  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
whose  purity  of  intention  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  recognized. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  could  be,  in  any  quarter,  any 
objection  to  inquiry.  We  think  that  this  is  a  ground  on  which 
all  real  friends  of  the  Church  might  agree ;  and  we  feel  very  con- 
fident, that  could  this  mighty  question  be  examined,  under  cir« 
cumstances  so  different  from  those  of  the  year  1834,  the  result 
might  be  much  more  satisfactory.  No  prekte  has  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopal  body ;  several  pre- 
lates have  openly  declared  themselves  in  its  favour  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere;  others  are  well  known  to  be  &vourable..    The 
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Universities  have,  in  their  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
bishoprics,  united  their  suf&ages ;  the  Prime  Minister  himself  has 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  only  objected  to 
a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  before  it  had  been  fully 
discussed  on  its  own  merits.  The  Clergy  may  be  considered 
unanimous  in  their  call  for  an  increase  in  the  episcopate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  of  the  success  of  some  such  measure  as  that  which  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  above.  We  cannot  see  what  grounds 
of  objection  would  exist ;  for  no  prelate  surely  would  object  to 
inquiry  on  such  a  subject ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
would  not  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Church ;  while  a  greater  amount  of  interest  and  of  power 
would  be  brought  out  in  favour  of  the  Welsh  Church,  when  its 
cause  was  more  completely  identified  with  that  of  the  whole 
Church  of  England. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  our  existing  evils,  and 
their  remedies,  we  know  not  that  we  could  bring  our  task  to  a 
conclusion  more  appropriately  than  by  citing  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Gresley's  work : — 

"  The  Dissenters  on  one  side,  and  the  Romanists  on  the  other,  are 
endeavouring  to  draw  off  members  from  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  it 
may  be  that  some  amongst  ourselves,  and  those  not  the  least  sincere 
and  conscientious,  do  not  feel  that  inward  satisfaction  and  religious 
peace  which  they  might  expect  under  the  wings  of  their  mother  Church. 
Some,  it  may  be,  do  not  find  in  the  minister  set  over  them,  that  friend 
and  holy  adviser  to  whom  they  can  with  satisfaction  open  their  minds, 
and  confess  their  griefs  and  difficulties.  Others,  perhaps,  painfully 
experience  a  want  of  devotion  in  our  services ;  others  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  unfrequent  recurrence  of  them."  •  *  •  • 

"  Now,  to  persons  troubled  with  these  thoughts,  I  would  suggest 
the  following  considerations,  which  may  help  to  keep  them  from  taking 
any  serious  and  dangerous  step,  that  might  be  fatal  to  their  everlasting 
welfare." 

"  Firstf  that  whatever  practical  faults  exist  in  our  Church,  the  same 
exist  in  greater  measure  elsewhere;  or  if  not  the  same  in  greater 
measure,  there  are  others  of  a  worse  character.  If  we  feel  disheartened 
by  the  irreverence  and  carelessness  with  which,  in  too  many  churches, 
the  service  of  God  is  performed,  the  undue  exaltation  of  preaching,  the 
little  regard  to  devotion,  the  curtailed  services,  and  other  sad  defects, 
let  us  consider  that  in  dissenting  places  of  assembly,  all  these  evils  are 
commonly  found  in  a  far  greater  degree  ...  If  we  think  to  avoid  these 
evils  by  flying  to  Rome,  a  little  reflection  or  observation,  will  show, 
that  we  should  not  mend  our  condition.  .  .  ,  Practices  directly  contrary 
to  God's  law  are  tolerated  and  sanctioned ;  and  the  very  Sacrament, 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself  for  our  spiritual  good,  is  most  wickedly  and 
presumptuously  mutilated." 
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*'  Again,  if  some  there  may  be,  who  find  little  satisfaction  from  the 
intercourse  of  their  appointed  minister,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
the  minister  of  many  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  the  pastor  of  many 
a  Romanist  parish,  are  not  one  whit  more  capable  of  administering 
spiritual  consolation.  Blots  there  will  be,  and  blots  I  fear  are  nume- 
rous in  every  Church  or  community  in  Christendom.  We  must  be- 
ware of  indulging  in  romantic  imaginations,  and  allowing  a  fancied 
perfection  elsewhere,  which  does  not  exist,  to  beguile  us  away  from  the 
real  comforts  and  spiritual  aids,  which  our  own  Church,  with  all  its  prac- 
tical defects,  is  able  to  a£ford  to  those  who  faithfully  ask  them."  pp. 
241—244. 

This  is  most  truly  and  rightly  said.  We  could  indeed  wish 
that  all  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  amongst 
ourselves,  and  who  may  be  looking  elsewhere  for  a  remedy  for 
those  evils,  would  fairly  and  impartially  look  abroad  on  other 
churches,  and  see  whether  religion  is  really  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  with  them  than  it  is  with  us.  It  may  be  easy  to  point  out 
moral  and  social  evils  in  England ;  but  do  they  not  arise  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  manufacturing  system  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  ?  And  is  the  Church  responsible  for  this  I  But  setting 
aside  the  manufacturing  districts  which  have  wholly  outgrown  the 
Church'^s  guardianship,  is  England  in  general  in  a  worse  state 
than  other  countries !  Has  the  Church  of  Bome  more  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  in  Italy  and  France  I  Are  scandalous  ofiences 
punished  by  ecclesiastical  censures  there  more  than  with  us! 
Are  synods  permitted  to  assemble !  Is  Christian  education  more 
general !  IS  o  one  who  has  had  fair  opportunities  of  judging  on 
these  points  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  With  all  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Italy  and  m  Ire- 
land, it  is  evident  that  crimes  against  chastity  are  as  rife  in  the 
one  country  as  those  against  property,  and  even  life,  are  in 
another.  Devotion  to  the  saints — confession — ^reverence  for  the 
priesthood  and  the  pope — splendid  worship,  rituals,  &c.,  are  not 
found  practically  effective  in  healing  the  moral  corruption  which 
has  such  deep  hold  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  All  these  things,  like  other  and  better  institutions 
in  our  own  Church,  may  become  mere  forms ;  and  we  should 
indeed  be  most  woefully  disappointed,  if  we  sought  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Church  by  introducing  such  practices,  instead  of 
cultivating  to  the  very  utmost  those  opportunities  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  more  immediately  in  our  way. 
The  imagination  might  for  a  moment  be  gratified  by  a  different 
course ;  but  the  conscience  would  ere  long  learn  by  experience, 
that  solid  improvement  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  vital  alterations, 
but  by  stedfast  perseverance  and  legitimate  development. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  ffistoire  des  Franfais.  Par  J.  0.  L.  Simonde  de 
SrsMONDi.     Tom.  xxix.     Paris,  1842. 

2.  History  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  of  the  nineteenth  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  empire^  with  particular  reference  to 
mental  cultivation  and  progress.  By  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Privy- 
Councillor^  and  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
herg.  Translated  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  Davison, 
M.A.  Lond.  1843-4.     Parts  i. — v. 

Not  in  cookery,  or  costume,  or  journalism,  is  the  French  nation 
more  honourably  conspicuous  above  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
than  in  history.  Her  favourite  pursuits  in  the  present  age  are 
writing  histories,  and  planting  colonies.  Both  are  cultivated  with 
equal  ardour,  but  with  very  different  success  ;  her  physical  inabi- 
lity to  colonize  is  not  less  clear  than  her  intuitive  power  to  chro- 
nicle. No  land  ever  produced  three  contemporary  historians  sur- 
passing Thierry,  Michelet,  and  Guizot.  Assuredly,  no  country 
ever  claimed  such  dependencies  as  Algeria  and  Oceania.  It  is 
only,  however,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  our  neighbours 
have  made  such  noble  advances  in  the  cause  of  historical  science. 
In  the  previous  century  they  produced  almost  nothing.  Voltaire 
offered  some  valuable  suggestions  to  writers  of  history,  though 
in  these  he  mainly  followed  Bolingbroke,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  has  no  large  claims  to  originality.  Still  he  did  some 
service  to  the  cause ;  and  Hume  and  Robertson  may  debit  him 
for  many  of  their  merits,  and  most  of  their  faults.  But  to  the 
title  of  an  historian,  he  has  no  more  claims  in  his  own  person  than 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  His  so  called  histories  are  not  only  not 
histories,  but  they  are  not  even  materials  for  histories.  It  is 
impossible  to  receive  any  statement  whatever  upon  Voltaire's 
single  authority.  He  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  practical  effect 
of  his  own  principles ;  a  caricature  of  the  school.  His  object  was 
to  introduce  philosophy,  to  show  the  mutual  relations  of  events 
hitherto  viewed  as  isolated,  and  to  draw  from  the  past  lessons  for 
the  use  of  the  future ;  lessons  which,  in  his  hands,  generally  as- 
sumed the  form  of  conclusions  against  religion  and  its  ministers. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  in  shaping  these  conclusions,  he 
neglected  the  premises  ;  in  drawing  his  inferences,  he  despised  the 
facts.  Whether  a  certain  event  ever  did,  or  did  not  occur,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in 
his  eyes  of  secondary  importance.     If  it  did  not,  it  might  have 
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done  so ;  and  the  opportunity  for  an  ingenious  discourse  was 
equally  good,  whether  the  subject  were  real  or  imaginary.  Vol- 
taire and  his  followers  took  only  one  element  of  history,  which 
they  cultivated  with  great  care  ;  and  if  there  had  been  another 
party  to  supply  them  with  genuine  materials,  ready  shaped  to 
their  hands,  they  might  have  produced  some  valuable  pieces  of 
work.  History,  as  written  by  this  school,  may  certainly  be  defined 
as  "  philosophy  teaching  by  examples."  Doubtless,  too,  the 
teaching  may  frequently  be  reputed  instructive.  The  only  mis- 
chief is,  that  the  examples  are  generally  fictitious. 

But  another  class  of  historians  soon  arose  in  France,  who 
united  to  yoltaire'*s  sagacity  an  industrious  research^  and  a  love 
of  truth,  to  which  he  was  a  total  stranger.  The  laborious  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  which  he  satirized  with  such  contempt,  was 
soon  re-commenced,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
sources  of  national  history  are  now  better  known.  As  early  as 
1 790,  there  appeared  a  Collection  tJniverselle  des  M^moires  Parti- 
cuUers  relatifs  h  fHistoire  de  France^  which  extended  to  the  length 
of  seventy  volumes,  though  terminating  with  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  these  publications  have 
been  enlarged  and  repeated  continually.  The  two  collections  of 
Petitot  alone,  one  concluding  and  the  other  commencing  with  the 
accession  of  Henri  Quatre,  fill  a  hundred  and  thirty  volumes. 
Buchon  amassed  fifty  volumes  of  old  croniquea^  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
some  other  editors  produced  twenty  volumes  more  pour  servir  a 
completer  toutes  les  collections  mr  cette  mati^e.  Still  more  nume- 
rous are  the  records  and  recorders  of  modem  times.  The  mighty 
occurrences  of  the  last  sixty  years,  considered  as  materials  for 
history,  surpass  all  the  events  between  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  the  same  social  and  political  conditions  which  called 
forth  from  the  mass  of  the  people  generals,  statesmen,  and  philo- 
sophers, created  also  historians.  Memoirs  of  every  commander, 
journals  of  every  campaign,  victories,  conquests,  sieges,  of  all  de- 
grees of  merit  and  magnitude,  crowd  one  upon  the  other.  The 
list  of  Frenchmen  who  have  not  only  written  history,  but  written 
it  decently,  is  too  long  for  enumeration,  and  almost  too  large  for 
belief.  But  almost  all  of  them,  as  if  by  common  consent  or  com- 
mon apprehension,  have  avoided  the  subject  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  that  large  portion  of  it  com- 
prised in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  There  are  writers  on  the  wars 
of  the  succession,  who  carry  us  down  to  the  last  miserable  days  of 
the  Chrand  Monarque,  The  period  of  the  regency  is  too  compact 
and  interesting  a  subject  not  to  have  attracted  more  than  one 
historian.     And  the  last  decade  of  the  century  of  course  lends  its 
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momentous  annals  as  a  first  chapter  to  all  histories  of  modem 
France.  But  the  long  intermediate  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  passed 
over  in  significant  silence.  It  has  not  been  absolutely  left  a  blank, 
and  even  had  it  been  more  so,  it  could  be  illustrated  very  exten- 
sively from  the  annals  of  other  countries.  What  we  are  observing 
is,  the  marked  scarcity  of  all  native  authorities  for  this  period, 
compared  with  almost  any  other  in  French  history.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  Memoires  of  this  age,  and  there 
must  also  be  abundance  of  documents  in  safe  preservation ;  but  no 
use  is  made  of  these  materials.  Mr.  Alison,  writing  in  1833,  can 
fill  several  octavo  pages  with  the  list  of  his  French  authorities, 
for  the  period  between  1789  and  1815.  M.  de  Sismondi,  writing 
in  1842,  can  cite  no  historian  but  Lacretelle  for  the  period  be- 
tween 1750  and  1 774.  His  other  references  are  confined  to  the 
Si^cle  d4  Louis  XV.;  a  very  few  Memoirs ;  the  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle ;  and  the  Mercure  Historique.  For  all  those  wars  which 
cost  France  the  noble  territory  of  Canada,  and  a  score  of  island- 
colonies  ;  for  all  those  struggles  which  brought  honour,  though  not 
victory,  to  her  troops ;  M.  de  Sismondi  ac^owledges  plainly  that 
he  rehes  upon  English  writers  in  default  of  all  French  authorities ; 
and  that  he  relates  the  obstinate  intrepidity  of  Burlamachi  and 
Montcalm  from  the  records  of  their  conquering  rivals*.  The 
second  of  Petitot^s  collections,  though  carried  down  to  the  peace 
of  Paris,  contains  little  but  the  Memoirs  of  Duclos,  which  is  avail- 
able for  this  period.  Even  Capefigue,  that  most  industrious  of 
modem  chroniclers,  who  has  written  as  many  histories  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  left  novels,  has  avoided  this  reign.  He  has  written 
upon  the  Normans ;  upon  Hugh  Capet ;  on  Philippe  Auguste ;  on 
the  state  depuis  la  mort  de  Philippe  Auguste ;  upon  the  League 
and  Henri  IV. ;  upon  Eichelieu  and  Louis  XIII. ;  upon  Mazarin 
and  the  Fronde ;  upon  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency.  But  here 
the  continuity  of  his  chronicles  is  broken,  and  his  yet  unslaked 
zeal  for  writing  is  carried,  per  saltvm^  into  the  days  of  the  con- 
sulate and  the  empire.  It  seems  probable  that  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  French  writers  was  rather  confirmed  at  one  time  by 
the  view  taken  by  government  of  the  matter.  About  the  middle 
of  Napoleon^s  reign,  (in  the  same  year  in  which  Lacretelle^s  work 
on  the  eighteenth  century  firat  appeared,)  M.  Lemontey  was  invited 
to  compose  a  History  of  France  under  the  two  last  kings ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  obtained  from  the  imperial  government  two  de- 
mands, which  he  specially  made ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  consult  the  archives,  and  be  permitted  to  speak  the  truth.  His 

1  Hist,  des  Fran9aiS|  xxix.  pp.  171.  184.  235.     See,  too,  his  judgment  on  Smollett, 
p.  119. 
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two  volumes  on  the  regency,  published  in  1816,  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  researches,  and  show,  most  undeniably,  his  admirable 
abilities  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But  on  his  death,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  government. 

No  doubt  there  are  dangerous  precedents  to  be  found  in  such 
records ;  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  simple  continuation 
of  the  history  to  1815,  would  furnish  sufficient  correctives  to  an 
attentive  reader.  No  doubt,  too,  the  reign  of  this  fifteenth  Louis 
is  less  conducive  to  the  self-respect  of  the  French  nation,  than  the 
times  which  preceded  or  those  which  followed  it ;  yet,  through 
very  much  of  it  the  French  armies  well  maintained  their  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  at  no  other  period  of  history  can  they  show 
so  fair  an  account  with  the  troops  of  perfidious  Albion.  Marshal 
Saxe  beat  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  almost  as  surely  and  sys- 
tematically as  Marlborough  beat  Villars,  or  Wellington  beat 
Soult. 

Till  lately,  the  work  of  Lacretelle  was  the  only  publication  to 
which  a  student  of  these  times  was  generally  referred.  It  was 
never  reputed  a  work  of  great  merit  either  at  home  or  abroad;  but 
the  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  since  its  first 
appearance,  in  1808,  is  a  sign  that  its  subject  was  not  wanting  in 
attraction.  It  is  altogether  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  last 
century,  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  taste  of  the  present.  His 
disquisitions  might  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Robertson,  for 
whom  as  weU  as  for  Hume  he  records  his  great  admiration.  He 
regrets  that  Voltaire  did  not  preserve  the  serious  and  impartial 
tone  assumed  by  these  English  historians  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects;  and  applauds  particularly  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Charles  V.;  two  remarks  which  indicate  his  own 
character  with  tolerable  precision '.  He  has  an  inclination  for 
anecdote,  and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which  make  his  narrative 
lively  and  agreeable,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  any 
vouchers  for  its  accuracy.  His  work  will  now  be  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  the  publication  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  French  concludes  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It 
was  not  originally  intended  also  to  conclude  the  work,  which  was 
to  have  been  continued  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in 
1 789.  But  M.  Sismondi  attached  to  this  volume  a  final  address  to 
the  public,  in  which  he  states  that  his  age  and  infirmities  com- 
pelled him,  after  the  labour  of  four  and  twenty  years,  to  stop 
within  this  short  distance  of  his  appointed  resting-place.     And 

'  Hist,  de  France  pendant  le  xviiime  Sidcle,  iil  p.  148,  149. 
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in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  ended  his  useful  and  industrious  life; 
It  is  still,  therefore,  to  a  foreigner  that  France  owes  the  best 
history  of  these  times.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  sufficient  history,  and 
is  probably  far  inferior  to  what  Lemontey  could  have  composed 
with  his  splendid  materials ;  but  though  many  of  its  passages  at 
the  most  interesting  periods  are  not  only  derived,  but  are  actually 
transcribed  verbatim^  from  Lacretelle,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  far 
surpasses  the  Frenchman's  work  in  accurate  narrative,  in  solid 
reasoning,  and  in  serious  spirit,  and  is  not  an  unworthy  finale  to 
the  noble  writings  of  Sismondi. 

The  other  publication  which  we  have  specified  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  remarks,  is  explained  by  the  title  as  there 
transcribed.  It  is  a  translation;  but  as  the  author  is  an  ex- 
cellent English  scholar,  and  has  revised  the  translator's  pages, 
and  prefixed  a  sign  manual  of  his  warrant  and  approval,  it  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  an  original.  Five  parts  only  have 
appeared  in  England,  and  this,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
more  than  has  been  yet  issued  in  Germany.  Though  the  work  is 
called  a  'history,'  yet  it  is  composed  (we  presume  entirely)  of 
lectures  which  the  author  delivered  from  his  professorial  chair, 
and  displays,  therefore,  the  usual  character  of  such  productions. 
The  particular  subject  of  reference  which  he  has  selected,  mono- 
polizes four-fifths  of  the  pages  hitherto  published.  The  mental 
cultivation  and  progress  of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  are 
traced  with  immense  learning  and  industry  through  four  closely 
printed  parts ;  it  is  only  with  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  that 
we  enter  upon  political  history,  which  is  introduced  to  us  by  a 
chapter  on  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain.  Here  then  we  have 
a  tangible  piece  of  history  written  by  a  German,  and  it  exhibits 
very  fully  the  merits  and  the  demerits  which  seem  peculiar  to 
that  country.  No  person  will  deny  that  an  intelligent  reader 
might  peruse  the  whole  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Eome,  and  the 
whole  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  without  gaining  any 
thing  but  a  total  confusion  of  ideas,  if  his  reading  were  confined 
to  these  works  in  their  respective  periods ;  and  yet  neither  will 
any  person  deny  that  the  best  classical  or  ecclesiastical  scholars 
of  any  age  would  find  in  them  both  instruction  and  improvement. 
Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.,  leaves  a  student  with  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  pope  and  his  times.  Is  there  a  single  pontiff  of  whose  age 
and  reign  such  a  knowledge  could  be  obtained  from  Eanke! 
Yet  few  persons  would  like  to  assert  that  Leopold  Banke  was  an 
inferior  writer  to  William  Boscoe.  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  Schlosser.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  ought  to 
regard  these  volumes  as  mere  lectures,  or  whether  the  author 
considers  them,  in  this  published  shape,  as  a  history.     If  they 
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are  lectures,  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  for  in  this  case,  certain 
preparatory  qualifications  must  of  course  be  presumed  in  the 
audience,  the  amount  of  which  it  rests  with  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  and  Professor  Schlosser  to  determine.  But  if  the 
book  be  a  history,  and  we  take  the  wars  of  the  succession  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  wars  of  the  succession  by  a  German';  and 
compare  Lord  Mahon^s  way  of  telling  a  story  with  Herr 
Schlosser"*s  way  of  telling  a  story;  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  a  serious  organic  difference  subsists  between  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  two  nations.  But  though  we  conceive  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  last  century  from 
the  single  work  of  Schlosser,  we  think  it  impossible  to  form  a 
sufficient  one  without  it.  If  it  be  not  already  a  history  for 
English  readers,  it  supplies  most  admirable  materials  for  making 
one ;  the  process  being  simply  to  select  the  facts  and  the  autho- 
rities, and  discard  the  reflections,  metaphysical  and — religious.  If 
our  ordinary  definitions  and  conceptions  of  history  are  correct, 
the  German  nation  cannot  claim  the  second  place  in  this  science. 
Its  other  claims  can  well  enable  it  to  concede  this  rank  to 
another  land,  and  that  land,  we  think,  should  be  Great  Britain. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  our  posi- 
tion. At  present  we  must  return  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It 
has,  indeed,  always  appeared  to  us  a  reign  of  most  extraordinary 
interest,  though  only  so,  of  course,  as  connected  with  the  catas- 
trophe succeeding  it.  But  if,  while  we  read  the  events  of  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  century,  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  proceed, 
what  happened  in  the  last,  all  the  occurrences  assume  a  strange 
and  ominous  aspect,  and  induce  us  to  linger  curiously  over  points 
which  we  might  otherwise  carelessly  pass.  '^  As  when  a  man  has 
been  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  we  are  curious  to  know  whether  his 
previous  words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  sense  of  his  coming  fate, 
so  we  examine  the  records  of  a  state  of  things  just  expiring,  anxious 
to  observe  whether,  in  any  point,  there  may  be  discerned  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  future,  or  whether  all  was  blindness  and 
insensibility*.^^  And  certainly,  in  this  case,  the  examination 
leaves  the  catastrophe  quite  intelligible.  The  twenty-ninth  volume 
of  Sismondi  introduces  us  with  perfect  ease  to  the  first  volume  of 
Alison.  The  following  sheets  will  contain  a  few  remarks  on  this 
reign,  and  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  page  will  show  the  particular 
event  which  has  been  selected  to  give  some  consistence  to  the 
narrative.     There  is  an  ecclesiastical  work,  of  good  repute,  es- 

'  Though  their  titles  are  the  same,  yet  the  works  are  diffSsrent.  Lord  Mahon's 
book  is  literally  a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Schlosser's  is  a 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  all  over  the  continent. 

*  Arnold.     Lecture  ii. 
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pecially  devoted  to  the  events  of  this  century';  but  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  quoting  it,  and  have  confined  ourselves 
to  profane  histories  and  writers.  Schlosser'^s  work,  at  present, 
does  not  reach  to  these  times. 

We  must  go  back  a  little.  The  state  in  which  Louis  XIV, 
left  the  court,  the  noblesse,  and  the  clergy,  is  both  important  and 
remarkable.  It  was  not  till  after  the  culmination  of  his  glory 
that  he  used  any  great  severity  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
peace  of  Nimeguen  was  a  record  of  his  power :  from  that  time 
his  fortune  declined ;  and  seven  years  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1685,  appeared  what  is  termed  the  Revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  The  truth  is,  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  been 
revoked  long  ago,  within  thirty  years  of  its  pubUcation.  Indeed, 
the  stipulations  of  the  origind  deed  were  such,  that  no  govern- 
ment, with  any  pretence  to  authority,  could  possibly  permit  them 
to  remain  in  force.  Most  of  our  readers  must  have  noticed,  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  a  large  stone  building,  called  the  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Hall.  If  they  can  imagine  a  senate  assembled  in  that 
building,  representing,  for  political  as  well  as  spiritual  purposes, 
the  opinions  of  their  constituents  ;  possessed  of  large  funds ;  keep- 
ing in  their  pay  and  direction  an  effective  and  well-disciplined 
militia,  holding  strong  fortresses  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, whereof  the  governors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Dr.  Hannah,  and  ready  in  each  and 
all  of  these  departments  for  prompt  and  determined  action,  they 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  privileges  successfully  claimed  by  the 
Protestants  in  1598.  But  such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  of 
course,  exist  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  when  Richelieu,  with 
his  Quintus  Curtius  in  his  hand,  had  thrown  the  mole  across 
the  harbour  of  his  Protestant  Tyre,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  vir- 
tually annulled  in  every  point,  except  the  tolerance  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  a  point  which  the  conqueror  most  freely  con- 
ceded. This  tolerance  was  withdrawn  by  Louis  in  1685,  in  an 
act  which  was  less  a  revocation  of  any  former  edict  than  a  new 
enactment  of  most  severe  and  barbarous  penalties  against  the 
profession  of  Protestantism,  and  which,  we  may  observe,  was 
issued  without  the  consent,  and  against  the  judgment,  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  general  di- 
rection the  king'^s  mind  had  taken,  that  in  this  same  year,  he 
had  married  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Only  five  years  before  he 
had  forbidden  all  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  in  his  courts,  a  fieto 
against  which  one  of  his  enlightened  parliaments  sent  him  up  a 

'  M^moires   pour  servir  &  THistoire   Eccl^siastique  pendant  le  xviiime   Sidcle. 
4  vols.  Pari8^l815. 
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solemn  remonstrance.  We  shall  not  fully  appreciate  this  step 
without  recollecting,  that  in  1716,  people  were  hanged  for  this 
offence  at  Huntingdon.  Volumes  of  history  are  contained  in  a 
page  of  dates. 

The  great  Louis,  both  by  instinct  and  instruction,  was  a  foe  to 
all  dissent.  He  wished  his  dominions  to  be  universally  Catholic, 
as  well  as  absolutely  loyal ;  and  amongst  the  noblesse,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  he  succeeded.  In  his  predecessor's  reign,  many 
of  the  most  ancient  families,  including  the  princely  houses  of 
Rohan,  Turenne,  and  Sully,  were  Huguenots.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  true  that  Bossuet, 
in  the  interval,  was  writing  histories  and  issuing  expositions ;  but 
more  persuasion  lodged  at  Versailles  than  at  Meaux.  No  ser- 
vices were  allowed  to  counterbalance  heterodoxy.  Du  Quesne 
had  beaten  the  greatest  seaman  of  the  bitterest  enemies  the 
king  had;  yet,  when  he  was  presented,  after  the  death  of  de 
Ruyter,  he  heard  more  reproaches  on  his  faith,  than  compliments 
on  his  valour.  The  devoutness  of  the  court  was  exemplary. 
Through  a  reign  of  seventy  years  Louis  never  ate  meat  on  a 
fast-day,  except  from  illness,  or  omitted  to  attend  mass,  except 
on  a  march.  But,  with  all  this,  the  Roman  Church  had  a  most 
undutiful  son.  Like  another  most  royal  Catholic,  Louis  de- 
murred at  all  spiritual  authority,  except  as  represented  in  his  own 
person.  He  quarrelled  outright  with  Innocent  XL,  than  whom  a 
more  upright  and  virtuous  pontiff  has  seldom  fiUed  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  In  1682  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  his  clergy; 
and  the  convocation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  passed  four 
articles,  which  might  have  headed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
Within  a  few  months  after  he  had  driven  the  Protestants  from 
France,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  with  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  the  servant  of  the  most  Christian  king  deliberately 
insulted  the  head  of  his  Church  in  his  own  palace.  A  few  steps 
more  would  have  led  to  open  schism.  The  papal  nuncio  was 
imprisoned  ;  the  French  ambassador  excommunicated  ;  and  the 
royal  troops  had  entered  the  states  of  the  Church,  and  were 
investing  Avignon.  In  the  end  Louis  succumbed,  though  not 
during  his  opponent's  lifetime.  So  strange  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  this  quarrel  produced,  that  in  1687  Innocent 
was  actually  transmitting  subsidies  to  WiUiam  of  Orange,  the 
hero  of  Protestantism,  against  Louis  of  France,  the  most  Ca- 
tholic sovereign;  and  the  stores  of  the  papal  treasury  might 
have  aided  in  establishing  for  ever  the  reformed  religion  in  these 
islands ! 

But,  absolutely  as  this  monarch  ruled,  there  was  a  power  to 
which  he  could  not  attain, — a  power  to  which  few  have  made 
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any  approach,  except  the  society  of  which  we  are  presently  to 
speak, — the  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  men.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  opinions  which  are 
comprised  in  the  title  of  Jansenism — opinions  which  spread  in  spite, 
and  greatly  in  consequence,  of  the  opposition  which  they  encoun- 
tered from  the  throne.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  there  was 
no  sincerity  in  the  Jansenist  party.  It,  probably,  contained  a  due 
proportion  of  members  whose  Calvinism  was  conscientious,  and 
whose  moroseness  was  unfeigned.  But  it,  undoubtedly,  also  num- 
bered many  in  its  ranks  whose  motives  for  enlisting  were  wholly 
secular.  Politically  speaking,  it  was  the  only  ground  (except  one) 
which  could  be  taken  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  court  doc- 
trines, and  to  some  minds  opposition  of  some  sort  is  absolutely 
necessary.  All  who  were  disaffected  to  the  king,  all  who  envied 
the  reigning  mistress,  all  who  were  unsuccessful  at  Versailles,  all, 
in  fact,  who  were  of  any  party  at  all,  and  were  not  of  the  court 
party,  joined  the  Jansenists.  One  of  its  earlier  leaders  was 
Madame  de  Longueville  !  Theologically  speaking,  dissent  from 
the  Boman  Church  had  assumed,  as  its  last  phase  in  France, 
the  form  of  Jansenism.  More  overt  and  violent  measures  in 
times  past  had  been  tried  and  checked.  Jansenism  was  a  con- 
venient creed  for  all  who  were  unsatisfied  at  being  Catholics,  and 
were  indisposed  to  become  Huguenots.  AH  whose  spiritual  pride 
could  acquiesce  only  in  a  creed  and  preacher  of  their  own  election, 
all  whose  distempered  minds  craved  the  stimulus  of  persecution, 
swelled  the  ranks  of  this  sect.  There  was  one  more  shape  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  and  crown,  which  was  to  come  by  and  by ;  and 
its  shadow  was  already  faintly  cast  before  it.  It  is  well  remarked 
by  Schlosser,  that  even  as  early  as  these  times,  the  court  no  longer 
exclusively  or  mainly  set  the  fashion  to  the  city.  There  had  sprung 
up,  in  Paris,  small  circles  of  society,  characterized  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  discourse;  circles,  independent  of  Versailles,  the 
influence  of  whose  opinions  over  the  public  mind  was  gradually 
extending  itself.  These  circles  had  no  real  sympathy  with  any 
religious  party,  but  they  gave  admission  and  encouragement  to 
the  learning  and  talent  which  was  exiled  from  court  to  make  way 
for  hunting  and  minuets,  and  they  speedily  included  many  noble 
and  powerful  associates. 

The  reign  of  Louis  had  seen  the  growth  of  Jansenism,  and  it 
was  to  witness  what,  to  all  appearance,  was  its  fall.  The  real 
strength  of  the  party  died  with  the  Port-Royalists.  In  the  times 
of  Pascal  and  Tillemont,  it  could  boast  not  only  of  much  of  the 
piety  and  sincerity,  but  also  of  the  wit  and  wisdom,  of  the  king- 
dom. But  from  this  character  it  had  sunk  to  the  strange  condi- 
tion we  have  described  in  the  paragraph  above,  as  the  defenders 
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which  it  had  so  fortunately  found  died  away  without  leaving  suc- 
cessors. In  the  meantime,  too,  the  attacks  directed  a^inst  it  by 
the  Jesuits  began  to  tell,  and  this  not  only  by  diminishing  its  in- 
fluence and  curtailing  its  opportunities,  but  by  injuring  its  prin- 
ciples and  infecting  its  adherents.  The  first  fair  blow  was  struck 
by  Innocent  X.,  at  the  close  of  his  pontificate.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1653,  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  which  had  been 
laid  before  him  for  this  purpose.  The  Jansenists  acquiesced  in 
the  condemnation,  but  abjured  the  ownership  of  any  such  tenets. 
The  next  pope  declared  formally  that  the  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius  and  the  creed  of  his  admirers. 
The  refractory  party  still  disputed  his  infallibility  in  matters  of 
fact,  though  they  saved  their  orthodoxy  by  admitting  it  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  Indeed,  on  this  point  a  strong  body  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  joined  them ;  a  new  pontiff,  in  1668,  relaxed  the  strictness 
of  tihe  test,  and  for  some  years  they  continued  to  thrive,  or  at 
least  to  hold  their  own.  At  length,  in  1713,  their  indefatigable 
enemies  procured  the  famous  bull  Unigenittis,  which  was  carefully 
made  so  sweeping  and  so  decisive,  as  to  leave  the  Jansenists  no 
further  hope  of  escape,  and  no  alternative  between  accepting  the 
constitution,  or  defying  the  Roman  see.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  bull  would  be  very  amicably  received  ;  and  some 
of  the  tumults  attending  its  introduction  we  shall  hereafter  allude 
to ;  but  we  have  now  brought  the  Jansenists  down  to  the  death 
of  Louis,  and  we  must  turn  to  another  subject.  Meantime,  the 
reader  will  bear  away  with  him  the  leading  facts,  that  the  party 
at  this  period  had  degenerated  in  talent  and  repute,  in  principles 
and  power,  and  that  they  had  at  length  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  papal  court. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  establishment,  or 
objects,  or  achievements,  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  even  if  we 
could  afford  to  throw  the  opening  of  our  story  so  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  Unquestionably,  they  well  deserve  the  praise 
of  having  performed  the  service  on  which  they  were  sent,  and 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  But, 
precisely  at  the  critical  period  that  Port  Royal  was  rising, 
and  Pascal  writing;  precisely  at  the  moment  that  they  were 
pitted  against  the  ablest  adversaries  they  had  ever  met ;  pre- 
cisely at  this  time,  of  all  others,  had  they  assumed  a  position 
and  a  spirit  totally  opposed  to  the  maxims  by  which  they  had 
been  originally  guided.  They  were  established  as  the  firmest 
defenders  of  the  Roman  see  ;  they  were  now  generally  indifferent 
to  its  interests;  often  hostile  to  them.  They  were  sworn  to 
the  renunciation  of  worldly  ties;  they  were  now  the  richest 
merchants,   and  most  eager  manufacturers  in  Europe.     They 
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were  bound  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  youth  of  their 
provinces ;  they  had  now  neglected  this  duty,  or  occasionally 
set  a  price  on  i^  performance. 

Yet  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  all  these  charges.  A 
century  of  peace  had  introduced  as  much  indolence,  and  as  much 
corruption  into  the  papal  court,  as  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  legitimate  administration  of  any  age 
or  country,  under  which  Church  goods  were  less  secure  or  more 
perverted  than  under  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  There 
was  no  longer  any  danger  of  Europe  becoming  Protestant ;  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  active  effort  to  make  it  Bomish.  The 
peculiar  services,  therefore,  of  the  Jesuits  were  less  in  demand, 
they  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  court  of  Borne,  and 
they  were  left  to  secure  friends  and  to  build  fortunes  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  At  this  period  their  order  supplied  a  confessor 
to  every  Boman  Catholic  sovereign ;  and  in  France  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  influence  and  their  position,  that  they  un- 
hesitatingly adhered  to  the  king  in  his  early  skirmishes  with  the 
pope, — a  piece  of  conduct  which  the  Boman  see  repaid  by  forbid- 
ding some  of  tiieir  customs,  and  proscribing  some  of  their  opi- 
nions. Commerce,  it  was  true,  was  interdicted  by  their  rule. 
Yet,,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  They 
had  missions  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  including  even  Japan 
and  China.  Their  colleges  were  all  in  the  closest  communication 
with  each  other.  A  system  of  exchange,  and  of  monetary  trans- 
actions, was  as  indispensably  requisite  to  their  operations,  as  a 
banker  and  treasurer  to  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
and  their  wide  connexions,  rapid  information,  and  ch2a:acteristic 
acuteness,  speedily  secured  them  a  pre-eminence  in  these  afiairs. 
Even  their  more  ordinary  mercantile  engagements  were  not  with- 
out excuse.  In  their  kingdom  of  Paraguay,  they  provided  for  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  whole  population ;  a 

? revision,  of  course,  involving  all  the  machinery  of  exportation, 
f  a  society  of  such  a  heterogeneous  nature  were  to  exist  at  all, 
it  seems  impracticable  to  put  any  bounds  to  their  operations.  Their 
compactness,  their  ubiquity,  their  discipline,  their  correspondence, 
gave  them  enormous  commercial  advantages.  They  could  not 
only  manufacture  cloth,  or  transmit  money  beneficially  for  the  use 
of  their  own  body,  but  they  could  do  it  for  the  people  at  large 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  body  else, — ^a  circumstance  which 
was  very  soon  discovered ;  and  the  Jesuits  speedily  monopolized 
in  many  districts  the  trade  in  the  most  lucrative  articles.  All 
this  while  commerce  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  institute  ! 

The  principle  of  teaching  the  young  was  one  which  the  order 
had  observed  with  somewhat  more  fid^ty.    It  was,  in  fact,  too 
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promising  a  source  of  influence  to  be  altogether  neglected.  But 
now,  all  in  accordance  with  their  change  of  policy,  they  selected 
principally  the  sons  of  rich  or  noble  houses ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  they  exacted  from  them,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  a 
periodical  honorarium.  Their  aim  was  to  substitute  something  or 
other  for  the  necessity  which  first  called  them  forth,  and  which 
now  seemed  to  exist  no  longer.  Their  object  was  dominion ; 
their  road  to  it  through  the  consciences  of  men.  To  this  end 
their  wealth  was  made  subservient.  To  this  end  they  fashioned 
their  morality  and  accommodated  their  conduct.  They  wanted 
to  monopolize  the  keeping  of  men^s  consciences,  and  to  make 
themselves  indispensable,  as  confessors,  to  all  Catholic  Ohristen- 
dom.  For  these  offices  they  made  the  best  bidding,  and  were 
accepted. 

Against  a  society  so  disposed  did  Pascal  and  Amauld  write. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  exposing  this  system  of  convenient 
ethics.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  showing,  that  if  they  wished 
to  subjugate  nations,  it  was  no  longer  for  the  Roman  see;  if 
they  wished  to  make  converts,  it  was  no  longer  converts  to 
Christianity.  Perhaps  it  was  not  clearly  demonstrable  that  they 
had  knelt  to  Confucius  in  China,  or  that  they  had  legalized  the 
idolatry  of  the  oriental  Uranus ;  but  there  did  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  a  due  consideration  of 
power  or  place,  they  would  barter  any  doctrine  of  morality  or 
religion.  We  have  mentioned  this  Order  in  connexion  with  the 
Jaosenists,  because  it  was  necessary  to  the  ready  comprehension 
of  the  story,  that  an  outline  should  be  premised  of  their  respective 
positions  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  Moreover,  as  far  as 
mutual  hate  and  incessant  conflicts  can  connect  two  parties,  their 
histories  are  undoubtedly  allied  to  each  other.  But  the  idea  that 
the  Jansenists  effected  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits  is  altogether  mis- 
taken. The  Jesuits  were  the  hereditary  and  disciplined  enemies 
of  Calvinism  in  every  guise.  Against  this  they  had  been  bred, 
trained,  and  kept ;  and  on  this  point  they  never  lost  or  inter- 
mitted their  instinctive  hostility.  Abundant,  however,  as  the 
Order  had  always  been  in  learning  and  talent  beyond  all  others, 
they  could  produce  at  this  penod  no  writer  able  enough  to 
exchange  epistles  with  Pascal,  although  in  the  principles  of  the 
Port-Royalists,  there  was  matter  for  a  counter-volume  of  provin- 
cial letters,  as  ample  as  any  antagonist  could  have  required.  Still, 
the  Jesuits  suffered  little  at  the  time,  beyond  the  insensible 
injury  to  their  cause  which  such  an  exposure  would  be  perpetually 
working  as  long  as  the  book  was  in  circulation.  They  nad  the 
ear  of  me  king,  and  they  exercised  the  patronage  of  the  court. 

h2 
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We  have  now  to  trace  a  further  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions, and  in  the  principles  also,  of  these  two  parties.  In  1 709, 
the  king'^s  confessor,  Pere  La  Chaise,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Le  Tellier,  provincial  of  the  Order.  The  conduct  of  this  man 
has  been  most  violently  assailed;  but  D'^Alembert,  no  strong 
partizan,  admits  his  belief  that  he  was  conscientious  and  sincere. 
His  first  act  was  to  level  Port  Royal  with  the  ground.  This 
act  of  barbarity  was  not  forgotten  when  the  day  of  retribution 
came;  the  memory  of  the  dead  Jansenists  did  more  harm  to 
the  Jesuits  than  all  the  spite  of  the  living.  The  next  act 
of  Le  Tellier,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  was  to  procure  the 
bull  Unigmitus^  which  we  have  mentioned  before.  It  was  issued 
in  1713.  Its  pubhcation,  independently  of  all  other  results,  pro- 
duced these  two  remarkable  effects.  It  made  the  Jansenists 
heretics,  and  it  made  the  Jesuits  papists.  Formerly,  Jansenism 
was  inaccessible.  If  an  accused  mdividual  were  inclined  to  pre- 
varicate, there  was  no  way  of  bringing  the  charge  home  to  him. 
He  could  accept  the  bull  of  1653,  in  a  sense  fixed  by  himself. 
He  could  demur  to  the  bull  of  1665,  without  compromising  his 
orthodoxy.  And  as  to  his  tenets  on  disputed  points,  he  might 
explain  them  away.  He  might  aver  himself  a  good  Catholic,  and 
there  was  no  refuting  him.  But  the  test  now  was  not  Jansenism, 
it  was  the  Bull,  It  was  not  an  indefinite  term,  it  was  the  con- 
stitution of  1713.  Le  Tellier  and  Beaumont  could  grapple  with 
the  miserable  Calvinists  as  effectually  as  Claverhouse  with  the 
wretched  Scotch  Covenanters  thirty  years  before.  "  It  was  just, 
*  Will  ye  tak  the  test!'  if  not,  '  Make  ready — present — fire  V — 
and  there  lay  the  recusant.^ 

Not  less  striking  was  the  change  on  the  other  side.  After 
hesitating  and  vacillating  for  years,  the  court  of  Home  had  at 
last  spoken  out,  decidedly,  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits;  and  the 
Jesuits  returned  the  compliment,  by  a  renewal  of  their  ancient 
fealty  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  From  this  time,  we  shall  find 
them  no  longer  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Pontiff, 
but  amongst  his  firmest  supporters ;  and  from  this  period,  too, 
can  be  dated  an  alteration  in  their  general  policy,  which,  if 
we  could  trust  the  conscientiousness  of  their  motives,  would 
redound  considerably  to  their  credit.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  spare  their  ancient  enemies  now  they 
had  them  so  utterly  prostrate.  "  The  Jesuits,''  says  old  Fuller, 
^'  owe  no  man  any  malice,  making  always  present  payment 
thereof."  They  certainly  did  their  utmost  to  crush  the  Jan- 
senists, but  they  also  attacked  worse  people  than  these;  they 
revised  their  ethics,  and  repaired  their  discipline,  and  whether 
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in  sincerity  or  otherwise,  they  were  not  seldom  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  religion  and  order,  as  we  shall  presently  more 
fully  see. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  after  a  reign  longer 
than  that  of  any  monarch  except  Aurungzebe,  as  miserable  as 
Louis  XI.,  and  as  utterly  deserted  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
Louis  le  Grand  expired.     The  first  act  of  the  parliament  was  to 
set  aside  his  testamentary  dispositions.     A  regency  was  formed 
fix)m  the  late  opposition  party ;  and  the  policy  of  the  new  court 
may  be   briefly  characterized  as  the  reverse  of  the  old  one. 
The  differences  with   England  were  exchanged  for  the  most 
amicable  relations,  which  in  a  few  months  resulted  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.     Estrangement  from  Spain  was  a  natural  consequence. 
As  for  religious  parties,  neither  the  Regent  nor  Dubois  had  the 
smallest  consideration  for  them,  except  in  a  political  point  of 
view ;  an  exception,  however,  which,  as  we  have  before  implied, 
is  a  wide  one.     As  the  Jesuits  were  in  power  with  Louis,  it 
followed,  according  to  rule,  that  the  Jansenists   should   come 
into  power  under  the  Regent ;  for  this  party,  though  crushed  by 
persecution,  was  still  looked  upon  somehow  as  the  opposite  to 
the  Jesuits.     Moreover,  St.  Simon  was  a  Jansenist.     All  impri- 
soned victims  of  this  sect  were  accordingly  released  ;  but  the  new 
government  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gratify  their  equitable 
desires  for  retaliation,  and  the  Jesuits  were,  therefore,  simply  dis- 
missed, to  leave  room  for  a  short  ascendancy  of  Jansenism.     A 
chaos  of  plots  followed.     Alberoni,  in  Spain,  being  out  of  con- 
fidence, leagued  with  all  in  France  who  were  out  of  ofiice,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  Jesuits.     The  aim  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
set  up  their  own  party  instead  of  the  Regent's ;  in  other  words, 
to  subvert   the  whole  administration,  depose  the  Regent,  and 
transfer  the  succession  (in  the  event  of  Louis  XVth''s  death) 
from  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  children  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.     This  reversion  of  the  crown  was  thought  a  most  important 
point.     It  had  formed  one  article  of  the   Triple  Alliance.     So 
little   trust   was  then  placed  on  the  life  of  the  sickly  young 
king,  who  afterwards  lived  for  fifty  years  a  life  that  would  have 
killed  a  camel,  reigned  only  twelve  months  less  than  our  George 
the  Third,  and  died  at  last  the  death  of  an  innocent  child,  from 
never  having  been  inoculated. 

The  detection  of  this  plot  was  followed  by  no  severities ;  and 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months  brought  peaceably  round  to  that  party 
of  the  conspirators  in  whom  we  are  most  interested  the  objects 
they  had  sought  through  violence  and  treason.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  the  bull  Vnigmitus  had  provoked  great  opposition; 
in  fact,  it  had  never  been  fairly  received.     D'Alembert  says,  that 
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when  Louis  XIV.  first  read  it,  he  imagined  the  condemned  pro- 
positions were  articles  of  faith;  and  was  astonished  when  his 
confessor  told  him  they  were  recited  for  his  abhorrence.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to  a  synod  of  forty 

E relates,  of  whom  a  minority  of  nine  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
ing  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not  procure  unanimity.  ^'  There 
is  nothing  more  easy,^'  observed  a  lady  near  him ;  "  your  majesty 
has  only  to  imply  your  permission  that  the  thirty-one  bishops 
may  join  the  other  nine  !  '^  It  did  not  seem  very  probable  that 
the  Jesuits,  exiled  and  disgraced,  could  achieve  what  they  had 
failed  to  do  as  favourites  and  rulers.  Yet  so  it  actually  came  to 
pass.  The  agent  was  Dubois.  St.  Simon  says,  that  ecclesiastics 
make  bad  ministers,  because  they  sacrifice  to  their  own  chance  of 
a  cardinaFs  hstt  all  advantages  resulting  to  the  state.  There 
seems  some  ground  for  his  remark.  At  all  events,  it  was  not 
likely  that  Dubois  could  resist  what  even  the  good  Fleury  desired. 
Having  succeeded  in  becoming  an  archbishop,  he  wished  to  be  a 
cardinal.  An  exchange  of  services  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The 
Jesuits  were  reinstated  at  court,  and  allowed  to  provide  a  con- 
fessor for  the  young  king.  The  parliament  happened  at  this 
moment  to  be  in  exile ;  the  minister  recalled  them,  on  condition 
of  their  formally  enregistering  the  bull,  which  then  became  law. 
The  Regent  easily  leagued  with  the  Jesuits  against  his  old 
friends ;  and  the  Jansenists,  both  religious  and  poUtical,  were 
thus  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever.  Dubois  enjoyed  for  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  his  hat  and  his  title.  Neither  his  being 
consecrated  an  archbishop,  nor  created  a  cardinal,  is  a  much 
more  remarkable  circumstance,  than  his  ever  having  been  intro- 
duced into  public  notice  at  all,  except  in  the  pillory.  When  he 
was  first  trusted  in  a  station  of  decency,  his  royal  master,  who 
well  knew  the  failings  of  his  old  companion,  read  him  a  monitory 
lecture,  which  for  brevity  and  moderation  is  a  perfect  pattern : 
"  HAhhS^  vm,  jpeu  de  droHure^  je  fen  prie  /" 

But  neither  the  Regent  nor  his  councillor  remained  much 
longer  on  the  scene.  The  Cardinal  expired  in  1723,  unattended 
by  any  minister  of  religion,  for  he  had  despatched  the  priest  from 
his  bedside  to  learn  the  necessary  forms  of  administering  the 
Viaticum  to  a  prince  of  the  Church.  His  master  followed  in  a 
few  months,  leaving  his  duchess  surviving  him,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, whose  lives  suggested  the  following  epitaph  for  their  parenfs 
tomb :  "  Here  lies  Idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice.''  Meantime, 
the  young  king  was  coming  to  an  age  of  discretion,  a  period 
which  arrived  seven  years  sooner  with  the  kings  of  France  than 
with  natives  of  England.  His  good  preceptor,  Fleury,  had  done 
for  him  all  that  he  could,  all  perhaps  that  could  be  done  for 
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Louis  XY.  He  had  given  him  some  feelings  of  religion,  feelings 
which  developed  themselves  in  some  shape  or  other,  however  pro^ 
fitless  or  miserable,  throughout  his  life.  The  king  was  not  stupid, 
not  cruel ;  he  was  not  eager  for  war ;  he  was  not  jealous  of  his 
noblesse ;  he  was  not  didactically  mischievous ;  he  might  have 
exerted  his  power  to  procure  more  immediate  and  universal  deso- 
lation ;  but  as  far  as  regards  his  positive  individual  duties  as  a 
man  and  a  prince,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  life  could  not 
have  been  more  infamous  and  disgraceful,  if  he  had  been  educated 
by  Dubois  or  Bipperda.  At  this  period,  he  was  attached  to 
Fleury  with  the  fondness  of  a  child ;  but  the  old  man  offered  no 
impediment  to  the  appointment  of  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon,  as 
prime  minister,  reserving  only  to  himself  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  short  administration  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  having  provided  Louis  with  a  queen.  When  Philip  of 
Spain  acceded,  in  January,  1720,  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
one  of  his  inducements  had  been  the  promise  of  the  young  king'^s 
hand  for  the  Infanta  Mary  Anne,  who  had  accordingly  been  sent, 
at  the  mature  age  of  four  years,  to  Paris,  to  be  educated  in  her 
future  country.  Various  considerations  had  now  combined  to 
render  this  alliance  unpromising  and  distasteful ;  and  there  were 
no  surer  means  of  nullifying  the  contract  than  concluding  a  fresh 
one.  Our  George  the  First  was  sounded  about  the  Princess 
Anne,  but  he  boldly  avowed  that  no  daughter  of  his  should 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  was  a  man  wandering  about 
tiie  world  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  who  had  been  a  king^ 
and  who  was  destined  to  become  a  king  again.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  gentle,  good,  pious,  pennyless,  and  homeless ; 
and  for  her  hand  he  one  morning  received  a  proposal  from  the 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.  Stanislaus  could  make  no  objec* 
tions  to  such  an  ofibr,  and  Maria  Leczinska  became  the  Queen 
of  Louis  XV.  As  the  Infanta  was  now  a  dead  weight,  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  packed  the  little  lady  up  carefully,  and  sent  her 
back  to  Madrid.  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  Spaniards,  of  all 
the  people  upon  earth,  thought  of  such  a  proceeding !  There 
never  was  such  an  uproar — not  even  at  the  Popish  Plot  or 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  course  which,  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  the  populace,  was  the  immediate  massacre  of  every 
Frenchman  in  Spain.  In  fact,  they  were  prevented  with  diffi* 
culty,  and  by  stratagem.  The  Queen  tore  off  her  bracelet,  which 
contained  a  miniature  of  Louis,  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 
William  Stanhope  was  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Spani^  court. 
The  Queen  turned  round  to  him,  "  Here's  a  one-eyed  blackguard'' 
(the  Due  de  Bourbon  unfortunately  shared  the  deformity  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Philip  of  Macedon),  ^'  here^s  a  one-eyed  blackguard,"  said 
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she,  "  has  been  and  sent  back  my  daughter  •  V  The  infuriated 
lady  actually  procured  a  proclamation,  by  which  all  Frenchmen 
were  desired  instantly  to  quit  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  was  only 
mollified  by  a  device  of  her  husband,  who  coolly  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  his  own  departure,  as  being  included  in  the  proscribed 
nation.  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  very  unhandsome 
step,  was  the  instant  reconciliation  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna. 

The  year  after  this  diplomatic  exploit,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  power.  He  could  not  contain 
himself  within  the  reasonable  limits  marked  out  for  him  by  Fleury. 
He  would  have  all  or  none;  and  the  latter  portion  accordingly  be- 
came his  share,  and  the  former  the  share  of  the  cardinal.  Fleury^s 
sole  ministry  here  commenced ;  an  administration  pretty  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  of  Walpole  in  its  duration  and  its  policy  ; 
though  there  was  difference  enough  in  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  two  leaders.  The  period  of  Fleury'^s  death  has  been  taken 
as  a  point  at  which  to  separate  this  reign  into  two  great  divisions. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  there  is  no  objection  tp  this  arrange- 
ment :  it  divides  the  time  equally ;  and,  looking  broadly  over 
affairs,  the  first  half  appears  peaceful,  and  the  second  warlike. 
But  we  shall  be  quite  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  the  loss  of  this 
statesman  turned  the  current  of  things,  or  that  the  extension 
even  of  his  long  life  would  have  averted  much  of  what  followed. 
The  death  of  Fleury  was  no  such  signal  for  changes  as  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  or  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon.  All  the  elements  of  poli- 
tical, and  social,  and  religious  disorganization  had  developed, 
themselves,  and  were  at  work  during  his  life  time.  He  saw  his 
country  plunged  into  wars;  he  saw  his  king  plunged  into 
debauchery;  he  saw  the  people  plunged  into  infiaelity.  Ver- 
sailles in  1740  difiered  only  in  degree  from  Versailles  in  1760. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  at  least  as  respectable  as  Madame  du 
Mailly.  The  Parisian  coteries  were  in  full  operation.  The  worst  of 
Voltaire^s  poems  had  appeared ;  and  a  more  infamous  writer  even 
than  he,  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  was  thriving  and  pubUshing  in 
the  heart  of  Paris.  The  cardinal  saw  all  this,  and  could  only 
suppose  that  ''when  all  reverence  for  heavenly  things,  and  all 
respect  for  earthly  things,  were  thus  lost,  the  end  of  the  world  was 
drawing  nigh  ^'"  The  only  troubles  which  had  not  yet  arisen 
were  those  of  finance.  In  Fleury''s  time  the  court  had  been  but 
venially  extravagant,  and  the  wars  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
The  good  old  ecclesiastic  had  removed  all  the  most  oppressive 

'  Coxe.     Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  ii.  334. 

'  See  the  Cardinal's  own  words  quoted  from  Rauchon's  MS.  by  Schlosser,  c.  ii. 
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imposts ;  he  left  a  rich  revenue  without  a  burdensome  tax,  one 
sixth  of  which  paid  all  state  debts, — and  died  poor.  A  noble 
character  for  a  minister  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century ! 

A  return  to  our  history  of  the  Jesuits  will  show  that  another 
and  most  powerful  element  of  evil  in  this  wretched  kingdom — ^the 
quarrels  between  different  classes  of  society — was  actively  at  work 
during  Fleury^s  ministry.  We  left  the  two  religious  parties  still 
skirmishing,  the  Jansenists  foiled,  and  the  Jesuits  triumphant. 
We  still  couple  the  Jansenists  with  their  redoubtable  adversaries, 
though  the  real  representatives  of  these  principles  were  now 
nearly  powerless.  But  a  stronger  body  of  auxiliaries  was  pre- 
sently to  appear  on  the  field,  on  whom  we  may  say  a  few  words, 
as  they  will  play  a  most  important  part  in  following  scenes.  The 
parliaments  of  France,  eighteen  in  number,  with  that  of  Paris  at 
their  head,  were  the  administrators  of  the  law,  civil  and  criminal, 
throughout  the  country,  and,  as  they  asserted,  the  guardians  of 
the  law  also ;  and  their  registration  of  anv  enactment  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  binding  on  the  subject.  These  bodies  will  appear 
in  most  violent  opposition  to  the  court,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
dignified  clergy.  Evidence  will  be  given  to  shew  that  their 
actuating  motives  did  not  generally  include  a  spirit  of  justice,  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  or  a  spirit  of  religion,  though  such  feelings  were 
often  pretended,  and  were,  perhaps,  sometimes  influential  with 
individual  members.  From  the  very  foundation  of  the  society, 
they  had  always  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  Jesuits.  The 
Order  was  a  powerful  body,  living  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
with  laws  of  its  own,  independent  of  those  administered  by  the 
parliaments,  and  perhaps  m  opposition  to  them.  It  was  a  kind 
of  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
temporal ;  it  looked  to  an  Italian  general  instead  of  a  French 
king.  All  this  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  judicial  bodies,  and 
their  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the  rise  and  success  of  the 
Order  in  spite  of  them.  Especisdly  was  their  anger  excited  by 
the  bull  Unigenitus^  which  they  asserted,  and  not  without  reason, 
was  in  derogation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  Nevertheless,  by  stratagem  and  by  force,  they  were  con- 
strained, as  we  have  seen,  to  register  this  signal  triumph  of  their 
enemies.  But  they  were  ready  to  exact  full  compensation  for  all 
injuries  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  Fleury  s  policy  towards 
the  Jesuits  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  no  unflinching  partisan  of  the  Order :  but  he 
was  still  less  inclined  towards  Jansenism.  He  used  to  say,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.  He  saw  that 
infidelity  was  rampant,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  now  be  its 
most  disciplined  antagonists.   He  was  a  good  Boman  Gatholic,  and 
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he  saw  that  they  were  now  the  sworn  allies  of  the  Pope.  On  the 
whole,  he  looked  upon  them  with  favour,  which  was  quickened, 
perhaps,  hy  the  compliments  of  their  master.  He  received  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  declared  himself  in  support  of  the  bull. 

An  event  soon  occurred  to  bring  the  parties  into  actual  collision. 
A  bishop  had  preached  what  was  considered  Jansenism;  after 
investigation,  he  was  exiled.  The  parliament  took  up  his  cause 
on  legal  grounds,  and  were  only  subdued  by  the  introduction  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  Even  then  they  adopted  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  proceeding  in  person  to  Marly  to  remonstrate,  but 
they  were  dismissed  without  an  audience.  Just  at  this  crisis 
occurred  a  death  which  created  as  great  a  stir  as  the  death  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey.  It  was  that  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  He 
had  been  (as  indeed  were  many  individual  Janseniste)  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  benevolence.  His  tomb  was  crowded,  first  with 
visitors,  and  then  with  worshippers,  and  the  event  was,  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  alleged  miracles  which  every  body  is  acquainted 
with.  These  circumstances  served  to  keep  the  whole  city  in  a 
tumult;  and  at  this  period,  even  under  Fleury  himself,  the  quarrels 
and  recriminations  between  the  parties  got  to  such  a  pitch  as 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  scenes  of  twenty  years  later,  and 
were  attended  with  the  same  dreadful  exposure  of  all  reverential 
subjects  to  the  infidel  philosophers.  Even  as  early  as  this^  a 
bishop  actually  inserted,  in  his  charge  to  his  clerg^,  a  chxL^ 
against  the  parliament ! 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  cardinal  left  the  kingdom  at 
his  death  in  1743.  There  was  little  probability  that  any  one 
would  be  able  to  check,  in  their  full  career,  the  evils  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  curb  at  starting.  There  was  little  room  for  any 
fresh  element  of  mischief,  but  the  old  ones  continued  working 
with  tenfold  activity.  The  ways  of  Louis  had  been  evil :  they 
began  to  get  worse.  Whatever  undisgraceful  points  of  character 
this  monarch  possessed,  were  the  remains  of  his  boyish  education. 
After  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  made  no  step  in  wisdom  or 
knowledge ;  in  firmness  or  dignity.  He  was  far  from  being 
deficient  in  natural  acuteness.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  char 
racter,  and,  after  Fleury 's  death,  was  little  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  his  own  sex.  His  carriage  towards  the  ladies  of  his  court 
was  remarkable  for  courtliness  and  grace ;  towards  men  his  man- 
ners were  reserved  and  distant,  his  replies  curt  and  shy.  He 
shunned  all  public  society.  His  only  occupation  was  huntings 
When  the  hounds  were  not  ordered  of  a  morning,  the  word  in 
the  palace  used  to  be  given  with  literal  truth,  Le  roi  ne  fait  rim 
aujourcThm.  In  England,  though  we  still  have  a  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  yet  the  real  barbaric  taste  for  hunting  is  not  trace- 
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able  in  our  monarchs  below  James  I.  But  in  France  the  last 
Louises  were  like  our  first  Henries.  And  certainly  it  was  more 
royal  to  hunt  boars  like  Louis  XV.,  than  small  birds  like  Louis 
XITI.  Cinq-Mars  was  very  nearly  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  master,  before  that  one  which  cost  him  his  head.  It 
was  not  that  Louis  was  personally  harsh  towards  him,  but  no 
human  being,  as  he  said,  could  stand  and  catch  thrushes  more 
than  seven  hours  a-day. 

Louis  XV.  was  a  little  in  advance  of  this,  but  not  much.  On 
the  first  of  January  he  used  to  mark  in  his  almanack  the  days  of 
the  year  on  which  he  intended  to  migrate  successively  to  Com- 
pi^gne,  Choisy,  or  Fontainebleau ;  an  arrangement  with  which 
the  most  important  political  considerations  were  never  allowed  to 
interfere.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  he  used  to  come  down  a 
little  staircase  into  the  room  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mme.  Adelaide, 
often  bringing  with  him  a  cup  of  coffee  which  he  had  made  him- 
self. There  he  used  to  drink  it,  and  Mme.  Adelaide  used  to  ring 
for  Mme.  Victoire,  who  in  turn  summoned  Mme.  Sophie,  and 
Sophie  again  Mme.  Louise,  till  the  royal  sisters  were  all  assem- 
bled. But  poor  Mme.  Louise  slept  the  farthest  off,  and  was  very 
diminutive  and  sickly  besides,  so  that  by  the  time  she  arrived,  the 
king  had  frequently  finished  his  coffee,  and  started  off  to  the 
chase.  On  his  return,  he  would  sup  with  small  parties  of  his 
intimate  associates,  whom  he  used  to  weary  with  perpetual  stories 
of  his  hunting  and  his  dogs.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
pursuits  which  are  but  too  well  known.  As  regards  the  relations 
of  his  kingdom  with  foreign  states,  he  does  not  appear  chargeable 
with  much  besides  neglect.  The  war  of  1741  was  the  work  of 
his  marechals;  of  1756,  the  work  of  his  mistress.  All  he  did  was 
to  rival  the  expenses  of  the  wars  by  the  enormous  extravagan- 
cies of  bis  private  pleasures.  Since  the  days  of  the  Romans  so 
much  money  had  never  been  spent  on  the  debaucheries  of  one 
man.  There  was  no  party  in  the  state  with  whom  he  was  allied. 
He  let  his  ministers  have  their  own  way^  because  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  them  a:nd  their  doings ;  but  he  neither  esteemed  nor  trusted 
them,  nor  heeded  them  till  he  was  summoned  to  a  lit  de  justice. 
His  parliaments  he  hated,  for  they  opposed  him.  His  clergy  he 
half  disliked,  for  they  gave  him  trouble,  and  half  feared,  because 
of  their  spiritual  powers.  His  religion  was  little  beyond  a  dread 
of  the  devil,  which  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  indisposition.  Still,  up  to  the  middle  of  his  reign, 
he  was  universally  popular  with  those  of  his  subjects  who  knew 
the  least  of  him — the  body  of  his  people.  He  had  never  vexed 
them  much  by  wars,  and  his  old  servant  Fleury  had  relieved  them 
from  many  of  their  burdens.     His  recovery  from  a  sudden  attack 
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in  1744;  was  hailed  with  more  universal  rejoicings  than  a  victory. 
He  was  called  Louis  U  bien  aim^. 

We  have  said  little  yet  about  the  secular  clergy, — a  body  which 
was  very  influential  from  their  wealth  and  connexions,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  they  been  united.  Many  were  ex-Jesuits, 
more  held  Jesuitical  opinions,  and  a  smaller  number  were  Jan- 
senists.  The  arrangement  of  the  king'^s  ministry,  and  the  nature 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  France,  gave  a  much  greater  power 
to  a  single  individual  of  infusing  his  own  opinions  into  the  body 
of  the  clergy,  than  exists  in  this  country.  The  minister  who  held 
what  was  called  the  Feuille  des  h^n^jkes^  had  almost  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  and  his  sentiments  were 
accordingly  represented  and  propagated  in  such  of  his  appoint- 
ments as  were  not  the  result  of  court  favour.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  efforts  of  La  Chaise  and  Le  Tellier  were 
of  course  directed  to  the  establishment  of  Jesuitical  influence. 
Fleury'^s  moderation  in  this  office  was  very  characteristic.  He 
would  not  on  any  account  promote  Jansenists,  whom  he  regarded 
with  much  dislike  and  some  apprehension.  He  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  did  not  altogether  exclude,  but 
he  was  half  afraid  of  any  thing  decided,  peu  porte^  as  D'^Alembert 
expresses  it,  pour  ce  qui  avait  trop  cT^clat  en  quelque  genre  que  ce 
fut.  He  therefore  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  his  gifts  on 
the  respectable  but  mediocre  community  of  St.  Sulpice,  filling  up 
his  appointments  with  men  who  had  neither  awkward  abilities  nor 
inconvenient  activity, — a  rule  of  patronage  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  later  days  than  FleuryV  It  did  not,  however,  in  this 
case,  exactly  answer  the  good  cardinaFs  expectation ;  for  though 
his  efei?^  were  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  from 
stirring  any  questions  or  creating  any  strife,  yet  when  times  of 
trouble  arose,  they  were  found  as  helpless  as  they  were  innocent, 
with  nothing  but  lukewarm  principles  and  languid  propriety  to 
oppose  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  their  clever  and  malignant  foes. 
But  a  different  system  was  soon  adopted  by  his  successor  Boyer, 
Bishop  of  Mirepoix.  This  prelate,  a  man  of  strong  feeUngs,  and 
energetic  disposition,  pushed  the  Jesuits  forward  into  all  places  of 
power,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  depressing  their  opponents. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1755  by  Rochefoucauld,  who  reverted  to 
a  more  temperate  policy  through  the  two  years  of  his  office.  In 
1757  he  made  way  for  Jarente,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  continued 
in  power  till  the  end  of  the  reign, — ^a  minister,  says  Sismondi,  in 
no  wise  distinguished,  A  ce  n'est  pefa,ir4tre  par  see  mauvaises 
mosurs. 

From  an  observation  of  these  facts  and  dates,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  French  clergy 
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about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  he  will  remark  the 
strength  of  parties  on  such  occasions  of  division  as  we  shall  men- 
tion. The  bull  of  1713,  he  will  remember,  was  accepted,  in  a 
manner,  by  thirty-one  to  nine.  There  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally a  very  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  opposed  to  the  leading  principles  of  Jansenism, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  parties.  As  far  as 
we  can  discover,  there  was  no  marked  inclination  to  either  side 
shewn  by  the  superior  or  inferior  clergy,  as  such  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  much  of  that  jealousy  between  the  two  classes  which  was 
developed  in  1789.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  within  a  few 
years  of  this  time,  the  influence  of  Jansenism  was  gone,  and  that 
its  existence  promised  to  be  prolonged  but  for  a  short  period  *. 
The  party  had  been  worsted  in  all  the  conflicts  with  their  oppo- 
nents. They  were  low  in  numbers,  and  miserably  lower  in  talent. 
They  were  disliked  by  the  court,  and  ridiculed  by  the  nation.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  anomalous  position  which  they  now  occupied. 
They  were  heretics  in  communion  with  the  Church*.  They  prayed 
the  Pope^s  grace,  and  rejected  the  Pope's  bull.  They  united  the 
most  repulsive  tenets  of  Calvinism  with  the  most  corrupt  tenets  of 
Bomanism.  After  hearing  a  sermon  which  might  have  been 
preached  by  John  Knox,  they  betook  themselves  to  ceremonies 
which  might  have  been  performed  before  our  Lady  of  Walsinff- 
ham.  They  professed  un/ty  Uke  a  Bomish  priest,  a^d  split  among 
themselves  like  a  meeting  of  Baptists.  They  quarrelled  even 
about  the  scenes  of  their  own  composing,  and  the  convulsionistes 
mitiges  looked  with  the  utmost  malice  on  the  convuldonistes  dScid^s. 
It  was  as  if  the  school  of  Geneva  had  declared  mesmerism  a 
branch  of  theology,  or  as  if  Dr.  Candlish  had  travelled  about  with 
a  living  Addolordta  to  testify  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Free  Scotch 
Church.  Yet  in  this  state  of  their  afikirs,  they  saw  their  old 
enemies  prostrated  by  another  and  a  stronger  foe;  and,  weak  as 
they  were,  they  found  means,  as  an  observer  remarked,  de  causer 
plus  cTemharras  par  leur  mort  qu'ils  rCavoieirit  fait  pendant  leur  vie. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  yet  get  at  the  story,  which  is 
short  and  clear  enough  in  itself,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  and  by, 
but  which  requires  a  great  many  preliminary  sketches  of  persons 
and  parties  before  it  can  be  inteUigibly  told.  One  of  these  is  now 
coming  on  the  scene. 

The  royal  mistresses  had  hitherto  been  short-lived  and  with 
little  personal  influence.     Louis,  on  his  sudden  illness  in  1744, 

*  D'Alembert.  (Euvr.  ii.  p.  41.  68,  ed.  1821.     Lacret.  iii.  187- 

^  Voltaire  indeed  says,  that  "plusieurs  commenfaient  k  dire  hautement  qae  si  on 

rendait  les  sacremens  si  difficiles,  on  saurait  bientdt  s'en  passer  &  rexemple  de  tant  de 

nations."     Sitele  de  Louis  XV.  c  xxxvi. 
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had  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  his  few  conscientious  attendants, 
and  sent  for  his  queen,  whose  rival,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation, 
was  dismissed  the  court.  But  he  recovered  his  habits  with  his 
health ;  and  at  the  f^te  given  on  the  dauphin^s  marriage,  in  1745, 
the  king^s  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lauly  present.  She  proved 
to  be  the  wife  of  Norman  d^Etioles,  a  revenue  contractor,  and 
after  a  short  time  she  appeared  at  court  as  the  Duchesse  de 
Pompadour.  By  means  of  scheming  and  intrigue,  this  lady,  in 
course  of  time,  obtained  all  the  privileges  she  sought,  except- 
ing one;  she  was  reconciled,  under  penance,  to  the  Church; 
she  had  her  seat,  in  due  place,  at  court;  she  corresponded,  by 
and  by,  with  crowned  heads:  but  she  could  not  obtain  a  Jesuit 
for  a  confessor. 

The  Order  had  now  assumed  a  very  striking  position.  The 
young  dauphin  and  his  queen  had  by  this  time  a  little  court  of 
their  own,  which  may  be  described  as  the  very  reverse  of  their 
father'^s.  So  far  from  being  licentious,  it  was  even  ascetical. 
The  dauphin  was  devout  and  sober,  the  queen  staid  ^id  pious ; 
and  as  was  the  master,  so  of  course  were  the  servants.  At  this 
court  the  Jesuits  were  supreme.  Though  it  had  little  power  in 
possession,  it  had  some  m  reversion.  Louis'^s  queen  and  her 
daughters  were  known  to  be  this  way  inclined  in  secret,  and  it  is 
confessed  that  about  this  point  rallied  all  those  of  the  noblesse 
who  had  any  attachment  remaining  to  decency,  order,  or  virtue '. 
La  Pompadour  vainly  attempted  to  ingratiate  herself  with  this 
little  court,  with  which  the  Order  was  now  identified.  Her 
devices,  which  were  successful  up  to  this  point,  were  fruitless 
beyond;  and  she  remained  tacitly  rebuked,  to  abide  her  oppor- 
tunity against  men  who  had  injured  her  predecessor  and  slighted 
herself,  and  who  only  wanted  an  occasion,  which  might  at  any 
time  arise,  for  returning  her  to  the  place  from  which  sne  came. 

Meantime,  public  affairs  looked  worse  and  worse.  The  king 
had  lost  his  popularity.  The  philosophers  had  gained  strength 
and  power.  The  finances  and  the  ministry  were  in  equal  con- 
fusion. The  peace  of  1748  was  as  little  liked  in  France  as  in 
England,  and  the  expences  which  the  war  had  entailed  began  to 
be  felt.  The  distress  of  the  country  was  universal,  and  Paris,  as 
usual,  was  crowded  with  an  enormous  influx  of  desperate  beggars« 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  clear  out  these  emigrants  periodically, 
— ^a  process,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  of  no  slight  difficulty.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1750,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  police  hit 
upon  the  notable  scheme  of  seizing  the  infants  of  these  miserable 
creatures,  by  way  of  bringing  their  parents  to  reason.     Their 

'  Sism.  xxiz.  21& 
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mothers  immediately  set  up  an  outcry  which  ended  in  a  general 
insurrection.  The  most  absurd  and  frightful  stories  were  cir- 
culated about  the  destiny  of  the  little  wretches  who  had  been 
taken;  stories  which  most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  and 
which  were  not  forgotten  forty  years  after.  The  boldness  of 
Maupeon  quelled  the  tumult,  but  the  most  horrible  odium  rested 
on  the  king'.  One  very  great  advantage  of  Fleury^s  administra- 
tion had  been  its  stability.  What  his  talents  were,  has  in  some 
measure  been  seen ;  but  even  had  they  been  less,  the  nation  would 
still  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  unity  and  uniformity  in  its  govern- 
ment. His  years  of  office  were  nearly  twenty.  Few  of  his 
successors  ruled  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  time.  Between  the 
years  1756  and  1763 — years  requiring  the  utmost  ability  and 
management — there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  ministers  in 
the  six  departments.  And  these  changes  were  produced,  not,  as 
in  our  own  country,  by  the  simultaneous  accession  or  retirement 
of  a  cabinet,  but  by  capricious  removals  and  appointments  of 
individuals,  one  by  one,  without  reference  to  their  colleagues  or 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1749,  Machault 
was  minister  of  finance.  The  treasury  was  nearly  empty;  the 
drafts  upon  it  increasing.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  those 
two  periods  of  exhaustion,  following  the  peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  French  court,  instead  of  thinking  of 
retrenchment  like  the  English  government,  actually  exaggerated 
its  expenditure  to  the  most  enormous  extent. 

But  to  return  to  Machault.  Like  most  financiers,  he  wanted 
money.  Like  many  financiers,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  church. 
English  writers  have  found  serious  fault  with  the  French  clergy 
for  not  consenting  to  be  taxed,  and  taking  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional burthens.  Without  here  enquiring  how  far  the  premises 
are  true,  or  the  conclusion  sound,  we  will  remark  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  justified  in  resisting  the 
minister.  He  did  not  simply  wish  to  tax  them  fairly ;  he  wished, 
and  they  well  knew  it,  to  confiscate  a  large  portion  of  church  pro- 
perty for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  treasury.  In  particular,  he 
wished  to  suppress  several  of  the  richest  monasteries  at  once.  In 
August,  1749,  he  procured  an  edict  of  mortmain ;  '^an  enact- 
ment,^'* says  Lord  Mahon,  ^^  which  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary  by 
the  very  state  of  public  feeling  which  permits. it  to  be  passed  *.'*'^ 
In  the  same  month  of  the  following  year  he  ordered  a  valuation 
of  all  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  whatsoever ;  a  step 

*  Lacret.  iii.  176. 

*  Hist,  of  Eng.  ii.  282.  But  if  this  remark  be  just,  may  it  not  be  said  again, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  enactment  is  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  very  state  of 
public  feeling  which  demands  its  repeal  7 
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which  our  readers  will  recollect  amongst  the  preliminaries  of 
1584.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  mtentions.  But  his  pro- 
jects were  disturbed  by  an  outbreak,  which  monopolized  the  cares 
of  the  ministry  and  the  people,  and  which,  the  reader  will  reioice 
to  hear,  will  bring  us  still  nearer  to  our  story.  ^ 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  church, 
that  very  considerable  influence  over  the  secular  clergy  would 
rest  with  the  prelate  who  filled  the  metropoUtan  see.  The  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  had  been  Archbishop  of  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  reign,  and  through  some  years  of  the  present.  His  theo- 
logical sentiments  were  strongly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  he  had  offered  a  very  conspicuous  resistance  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus^  which,  however,  at  last  he  received.  His  two  imme- 
diate successors  were  men  of  no  decided  opinions.  But  after  the 
death  of  Bellefond,  Boyer,  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
whose  energetic  character  we  have  noticed  above,  appointed  Chris- 
topher de  Beaumont  to  the  vacant  archbishopric.  The  new  me- 
tropolitan was  a  man  of  noble  carriage  and  brilliant  talents ; 
devout  and  ascetic  in  his  habits,  mild  in  his  manner,  but  stem  in 
his  resolves,  charitable  even  to  the  appropriating  the  whole  of  his 
revenue  to  almsgiving,  but  severe  and  unrelenting  towards  here- 
tics or  schismatics.  His  influence  was  soon  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  Jesuits,  whether  by  the  intrigues  of  the  order,  or  by  his 
own  discernment.  A  serious  change  in  the  aspect  of  things 
speedily  occurred.  It  is  impossible  to  approve,  and  difficult  to 
condemn,  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  and  his  supporters  at 
this  period.  They  were  situated  as  men  in  other  countries  and 
other  times  had  been  situated  before  them.  With  an  eager  zeal 
for  God'^s  service,  and  a  readiness  to  dare  or  endure  any  thing  in 
such  a  cause,  they  found  themselves  intrusted  with  power  at  a  time 
when  sore  schisms  and  gross  impieties  were  staring  them  in  the 
face.  The  irreligious  doctrines  of  the  infidel  philosophic  school 
were  now  openly  disseminated,  and  had  certainly  risen  to  the 
highest  members  of  the  body  politic,  if  they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
descend.  A  tenfold  augmentation  of  what  had  frightened  Fleury 
might  well  alarm  Beaumont.  But  he  did  not  commence  his 
attack  upon  this  point.  His  intention  seems  to  have  been  first 
to  set  the  Church  in  order,  to  protect  its  revenues,  to  secure  its 
unity,  and  to  promote  its  efficiency.  Perhaps  with  restored  dis- 
cipline, and  improved  confidence,  he  meant  afterwards  to  lead  his 
troops  against  their  open  foes.  An  assembly  of  prelates,  under 
his  instructions,  protested  against  the  designs  of  Machault.  They 
also  received  instructions  of  a  different  kind.  The  pitiable  sect 
of  the  Jansenists  was  fast  expiring  under  what  had  been  more  fatal 
than  persecution — ridicule  and  neglect.     It  is  acknowledged  that 
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in  the  eyes  of  all,  even  of  the  Jesuits,  they  appeared  to  be  crushed. 
Yet  against  this  wretched  and  enfeebled  band  did  Beaumont  com- 
mence his  conscientious  crusade.  It  is  worth  remarking,  at  this 
point,  that  both  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  gratuitously  record 
their  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose  *. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  occasional  practice  in  former  times  of 
religious  troubles^  for  the  priest  to  demand  from  a  dying  invalid, 
or  his  relatives,  some  certificate  of  his  faith  and  doctrine,  before 
administering  to  him  the  last  consolations  of  the  church.     This 

Eractice  Beaumont  revived  against  the  Jansenists,  and  instructed 
is  clergy  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  all  who  could  not  produce  a 
UUet  de  confession^  attesting,  amongst  other  things,  the  communi- 
cants acceptance  of  the  bull  Unigenitiis.  Perhaps  even  this  overt 
persecution  would  not  have  revived  the  zeal,  or  increased  the  im- 
portance of  the  Jansenists,  had  not  they  met  with  most  obstinate 
and  unexpected  allies.  The  parliaments,  who  were  only  waiting 
their  opportunity,  rose  fiercely  against  the  proceeding,  asserting 
its  utter  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  nghts  of  the 
subject,  and  they  were  joined  by  many  who  had  been  hitherto 
neutrals,  and  who  denounced  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  which  was 
nearly  akin  to  the  inquisition.  The  archbishop  was  resolute,  the 
clergy  were  firm,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  younger  priests,  as  will 
necessarily  happen,  outstripped  even  their  leaders  in  violence  and 
rigour.  The  parliaments  were  incensed,  the  Parisians  excited,  the 
philosophers  alert,  and  the  Jansenists  obstinate.  And  now  there 
arose  such  a  scene  of  madness,  such  a  hideous  and  outrageous 
medley  of  death,  dancing,  comedy,  frenzy,  frolic,  and  blasphemy, 
that  the  hags  in  the  Hartz  mountains  never  held  such  a  deviPs 
Sabbath. 

No  country  but  France  ever  could  be  in  such  a  condition ;  and 
France  had  never  been  in  such  a  condition  before.  It  was  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  wars,  and  the  people  had  not  even  the 
diversion  of  a  campaign.  Their  whole  attention  was  given  to 
these  quarrels,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were 
merged  and  lost.  All  religion  was  outraged.  The  churches 
were  scenes  of  violence  so  frightful,  on  occasions  so  solemn,  that 
we  cannot  transcribe  the  anecdotes  recorded.  Sometimes  the 
parliament  got  the  upper  hand  ;  and  the  lieutenant-criminal  and 
the  police  drove  the  priests  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments at  the  bayonet's  point.  Sometimes  the  clergy  were  predo- 
minant, and  whole  districts  were  laid  under  an  interdict.     The 

*  D'Alembert,  ii.  45.  Voltaire,  Sidcle,  c.  xxxvi.  Besenval,  too,  writing  in  1774 
says  of  him  incidentally,  ^'Avait  toujours  eu  la  reputation  et  la  ponduite  d'un  pr^lat 
pteax,  et  d*un  homme  de  bien."     M^moires,  i.  296. 
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dying  were  excommunicated.  The  dead  were  unburied.  At  Auxerre 
and  Orleans  the  corpses  accumulated  by  scores.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  ceased  from  their  duties,  and  the  sick  perished  miserably 
in  the  hospitals,  untended  and  unheeded.  Reality  was  insufficient. 
Healthy  Jansenists  counterfeited  illness  in  order  to  obtain  noto- 
riety. Infidels  counterfeited  Jansenism  to  aggravate  the  mischief, 
and  pretended  the  agonies  of  death,  that  they  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  theological  quarreb.  All  law  was  suspended.  The 
parliaments  abjured  their  functions,  and  nothing  was  a  crime  but 
the  refusal  of  the  sacraments.  The  inferior  courts  followed  their 
example,  and  all  justice  was  at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
neither  party  omitted  the  use  of  the  national  weapons.  Each 
attacked  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  other  in  satires  and  epigrams. 
The  Jesuits  were  strongest  with  the  pen ;  and  they  wrote  come- 
dies on  Galvinistic  tenets,  which  their  scholars  represented  amidst 
unbounded  applause.  The  Jansenists  had  the  most  skilful  pen- 
cils ;  and  they  published  daily  caricatures  of  their  opponents, 
which  threw  all  Paris  into  convulsions  of  delight.  Meantime  the 
philosophers  availed  themselves  of  this  diversion  to  speak  out 
more  boldly.  Infamous  publications  were  multiplied  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  the  rabble  howled  out  the  most  impious  songs  in 
the  street  from  morning  to  night. 

But  where  was  this  to  stop  \  what  were  the  supreme  authorities 
of  the  land  to  do  \  English  writers  have  vehemently  censured  the 
court  of  France  for  interfering  in  these  quarrels,  for  meddling  in 
theological  disputes  to  their  own  odium  and  peril.  A  glance  at 
the  last  paragraph  will  have  shown  what  was  the  justice  of  these 
complaints.  Mr.  Pitt  might  as  well  be  blamed  for  interfering  in 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  Not  interfere  !  Why  the  king  was  the 
guardian  of  the  state,  and  the  state  was  on  the  point  of  disrup- 
tion ;  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  laws,  and  the  laws  were  suspend- 
ed; he  was  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  his  people  were 
cutting  each  other's  throats.  The  culpability  of  the  court  was  in 
its  too  great  indifference,  in  its  too  great  impartiality.  It  had 
the  power  of  crushing  either  party.  It  hurt  neither.  It  will  be 
remembered  that.  Machault,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  meditat- 
ing a  blow  at  the  Church  when  these  riots  broke  out.  The  mi- 
nister-at-war  was  D'^Argenson,  who  had  as  great  a  disUke  to  the 
parliaments  as  his  colleague  had  to  the  clergy.  It  was  clear  that 
either  statesman  had  now  an  admirable  opportunity  of  achieving 
his  object  by  throwing  the  whole  power  of  the  court  into  one  scale 
or  the  other.  D'Argenson  might  exile  the  parliaments,  and 
Machault  might  rob  the  Church.  La  Pompadour  inclined  to  the 
latter  plan ;  the  king  to  the  former ;  but  as  yet  they  feared  to 
take  any  decisive  step.     The  parliaments,  in  the  interval,  had 
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^wn  still  more  audacious.     On  the  18th  of  April,  1752,  they 

?ublished  an  arrit  declaring  that  the  bull  was  not  an  article  of  &ith. 
%ey  even  decreed  the  arrest  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  At  last  they  overshot  their  mark.  A 
sister  of  one  of  the  Parisian  nunneries  (now  the  strongholds  of 
Jansenism)  feigned  sickness.  The  cur^  of  St.  Medard  refused 
her  the  sacraments.  The  archbishop  approved  his  conduct,  and 
the  parliament  condemned  both.  D''Argenson  in  the  mean  time 
took  the  nun  into  custody  by  a  lettre  de  cachet^  and  removed  her 
firom  the  scene.  The  parliament  grew  furious,  and  in  its  rage 
attacked  even  the  legality  of  the  arrest.  The  older  members  in 
vain  pointed  out  the  dangerous  ground  they  were  here  approach- 
ing ;  the  violent  party  (as  usual)  prevailed,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1753,  they  passed  remonstrances  against  these  arbitrary 
arrests,  in  which  they  were  actually  foohsh  enough  to  reflect 
strongly  on  the  Lady  Pompadour.  The  student  will  observe  at 
this  point  the  character  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  various  stages 
through  which  it  bad  passed  either  by  accident  or  by  intrigue. 
It  was  first  Machault  and  the  clergy  who  were  the  two  parties ; 
then  it  was  the  clergy  and  the  Jansenists ;  then  the  clergy  and 
the  magistracy;  and,  at  last,  the  magistracy  and  the  court. 
Moreover,  the  theological  question  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
eliminated,  and  the  parties  are  joining  issue  on  a  point  of  pre- 
rogative.    It  was  like  a  piece  of  very  dever  generalship. 

In  effect,  however,  the  parliaments  had  now  committed  them- 
selves, and  were  beaten.  On  the  4th  of  May  their  revolt  was 
Eunished  by  a  whole  Gazette  of  arrests  and  exiles.  The  struggles 
etween  these  judicial  bodies  and  the  court  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  they  continue  to  recur  in  an  aggravated  form  throughout 
this  reign,  till  the  whole  magistracy  of  the  kingdom  is  at  open 
war  with  the  king ;  in  fact,  they  terminated  only  with  Maupeou^s 
coup  d'^etat^  in  1771.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  them  here; 
and  it  is  needless  of  course  to  remark  how  largely  they  must  have 
contributed  to  the  disorganization  of  society.  The  tactics  on 
either  side  seem  curious  to  us.  The  court  used  to  condemn  the 
parliaments.  The  parliaments  used  to  abjure  their  functions,  and 
thereby  suspend  all  administration  of  justice.  The  court  then 
established  tribunals  ad  interim^  but  advocates  and  suitors  alike 
disdained  them,  and  the  new  magistrates  were  hooted  at.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  grand!"  chambre  was  ordered  to  take  the 
duties  of  the  parliament,  and  empowered  by  an  edict  to  discharge 
them.  It  refused  to  register,  and  thereby  to  legalize,  the  edict 
which  gave  it  these  powers.  It  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  in 
November  a  chambre  royale  was  established  to  administer  the  laws. 
But  the  people  treated  it  yfith.  open  contempt  and  insult.     Let 
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the  reader  imagine  the  state  of  society  during  this  anarchy.  A 
thief,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  in  the  inferior  court  of  the 
Ghatelet,  made  his  appeal  to  the  chambre  royale^  which  confirmed 
the  sentence,  and  secured  him  in  his  title  to  the  gallows.  The 
Ohatelet  politely  regretted  the  occurrence,  but  assured  him  that 
they  really  could  not  hang  him  under  this  warrant,  and  that  he 
must  make  his  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  he  con- 
scientiously declined,  (il  avait  decline  cette  jurisdiction^)  and  he 
actually  remained  for  some  weeks  unhanged,  a  martyr  to  his 
political  sentiments '.  But  a  compromise  soon  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  birth  of  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the 
Due  de  Kerry,  seemed  to  ofier  a  decent  opportunity.  The  Car- 
dinal de  La  Kochefoucauld,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Boyer  in 
the  ministry,  obtained  from  the  prelates  a  promise  of  abandoning 
the  billets  de  confession.  They  obtained  in  return  a  dismissal  of 
their  enemy  Machault,  who  was  transferred  from  the  comptroller- 
generalship  to  the  ministry  of  Marine.  The  Jansenists  were 
released  from  annoyance,  but  enjoined  to  strict  silence  on  theolo- 
gical topics.  The  parliaments  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  par- 
doned under  pretext  of  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  the  prince ;  a 
prince  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XVL  The  court  had  thus 
quieted  all  parties  in  appearance,  and  chuckled  cheerfully  over  its 
ingenuity.  In  fact,  it  had  made  them  all  enemies,  for  it  had  pro- 
voked all  in  turn ;  it  had  made  no  friends,  for  it  had  shown  that 
in  turn  it  could  forsake  all,  and  all  the  sensible  part  of  the  nation 
(which  was  not  large)  saw  its  feebleness  and  its  folly.  However, 
things  went  a  little  smoother  at  present ;  the  court  danced  mi- 
nuets, the  Jansenists  wrote  long  pamphlets  to  prove  that  they 
ought  not  to  write  at  all ;  the  magistrates  again  sold  justice  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  as  Voltaire  ex- 
presses it,  eurent  la  liberty  de  se  ruinsr  d,  F ordinaire. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  neither  side  could  hold  their  peace. 
The  quarrels  recommenced  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  the 
court  this  time,  to  show  their  impartiality,  banished  the  other 
side.  Beaumont  was  sent  to  his  country  palace,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  clergy  were  exiled  farther.  The  court  endeavoured  to 
make  terms  with  Beaumont ;  and,  by  way  of  a  suitable  agent, 
sent  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  him.  If  the  reader  can  imagine 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  selected  to  argue  John  Wesley  into  a 
more  orthodox  style  of  preaching,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  this 
notable  embassy,  and  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  it  failed. 
Two  things,  however,  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  check  these 
disputes, — ^a  new  minister  and  a  new  war.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  1755,  Boyer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  La  Bochefou- 
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cauld,  whose  moderate  sentiments  we  have  before  described^ 
And,  in  a  few  months,  the  seven  years'  war  furnished  the  nation 
with  something  to  do,  though  it  speedily  grew  tired  of  a  war  so 
many  miles  off,  and  reverted  to  its  own  quarrels  at  home. 

All  this  while  other  matters  were  getting  worse  and  worse. 
The  infidelity  of  the  philosophers  v/as  extending  itself  more 
boldly  and  widely  every  day.  The  unpopularity  of  the  king  was 
increasing.  Louis  now  grew  more  wicked  and  more  childish. 
Amidst  all  his  outrageous  extravagancies  he  made  a  private 
hoard  of  his  own.  He  used  to  sell  bits  of  crown  property,  and 
have  the  money  brought  to  him  in  his  own  chamber  by  the 
purchaser.  By  and  by,  he  even  began  to  trade  on  his  own 
account.  Other  monarchs  have  done  this,  but  the  motives  of 
Louis  were  not  exactly  those  of  Edward  IV.  or  the  late  king  of 
Holland.  In  the  evenings  he  used  to  sit  down  to  exceedingly 
high  play  with  the  few  courtiers  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  If  he 
won  of  them,  he  used  to  make  it  up  to  them  by  giving  them 
governments  and  places ;  if  he  lost,  he  used  to  reimburse  himself 
from  the  treasury.  To  amuse  himself  on  a  wet  morning,  he  de- 
vised the  following  ingenious  scheme.  Independent  of  his  minis- 
try, and  quite  unknown  to  them,  he  had  a  private  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  little  private  oflSce.  To  this  office  was 
brought,  every  Sunday,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  during  the  week  had  passed  through  the  post, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  selected  by  a  secret  board  of  six  or 
seven  clerks  in  that  establishment.  The  adroitness  of  these  sub- 
alterns in  opening  letters  without  defacing  the  seals,  is  said  to 
have  been  admirable,  though  they  worked  without  any  fear  of  a 
Mr.  Duncombe  before  their  eyes.  By  such  means  as  these,  the 
king  not  only  obtained  possession  of  sundry  pleasant  court  secrets, 
but  he  checked  closely  the  correspondence  of  his  ministers  with 
foreign  courts.  At  each  of  these  courts  was  a  private  agent 
secretly  accredited  by  Louis;  and  the  orders  of  this  individual 
the  French  ambassador  was  directed  to  prefer  to  his  official  in- 
structions. This  conduct  of  the  king  was  less  the  result  of  sus- 
picion than  of  a  wish  to  amuse  himself;  but  the  utter  confusion 
and  anarchy  produced  in  the  diplomatic  circles  by  this  duplicate, 
staff  of  officers  can  be  readily  conceived.  The  historian,  after  re- 
lating it,  simply  adds,  that  amidst  the  total  disorganization  of  all 
the  other  departments  of  government,  it  did  not  attract  any  par- 
ticular attention  ^. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  Jesuits  for  some  time ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  reader  has  traced  their  secret  agency  in  some  of 
these  transactions.     There  is  little  doubt  that  they  influenced 
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considerably  the  actions  of  the  Beaumont  party,  and  for  objects 
of  their  own,  though  in  these  objects  we  may  fairly  include  the 
suppression  of  in6delity  and  schism.  They  had  been  successful 
in  all  their  designs,  and  triumphant  over  all  their  enemies ;  they 
were  threatened  with  no  attack,  and  yet  their  end  drew  nigh. 
By  a  most  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  they  were  de- 
prived of  every  ally  at  the  moment  when  every  post  of  power  was 
in  the  hand  of  their  enemies ;  and  at  this  very  crisis  an  accident 
occurred,  which  not  only  enabled,  but  compelled,  the  authorities 
to  pronounce  a  judgment,  of  some  kind  or  other,  on  the  very 
existence  of  the  Order. 

There  were  four  parties  who  might  be  considered  as  having, 
more  or  less,  a  voice  in  the  matter — the  people,  the  philosophers, 
the  parliament,  and  the  court.  Of  these,  the  people  had  far  the  least, 
if  indeed  they  can  be  really  reckoned  as  having  any  at  all.  They 
were  an  ignorant  and  harmless  race ;  and,  during  Fleury^s  admi- 
nistration, had  been  well-fed  and  happy*.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  severe  want,  that  they  listened  to  the  frightful 
tales  that  were  told  about  their  king,  and  even  then  their  loyalty 
returned,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  at  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness or  escape  from  danger.  They  had  no  newspapers,  they 
never  saw  a  journal,  they  had  entered  into  none  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  infidel  school  had,  as 
yet,  only  spread  upwards.  Yet,  amongst  this  class,  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Jesuits  were  almost  universally  hated.  Perhaps 
fear  had  no  small  share  in  this  dislike.  The  powerful  party  of 
the  philosophers  made  no*secret  of  their  motives  or  their  aims. 
They  had  now  designed  war  against  all  religion,  and  declared  it 
against  all  religious  establishments.  To  destroy  the  Jesuits  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  they  could  attack  the  Church  \  This 
solid  column  of  disciplined  soldiers  not  only  checked  their  ad- 
vance, but  threatened  to  become  the  assailants ;  and  they  turned 
on  it  just  as  Napoleon,  in  1815,  moved  on  Gharleroi,  well  know- 
ing that  if  he  could  crush  the  85,000  English,  he  might  after- 

"  See  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  letter,  quoted  by  Lord  Mabon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ii.  152. 

^  Tbere  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  anivMU  of  tbe  philosopher  on  this  point. 
See  D'Alembert,  ii.  56.  68.  104.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  Les  Jesuites  6taient  des 
troupes  r^gulidres,  ralli^es  et  disciplin^es  sous  T^tendard  de  la  superstition ;  c'6tait 
la  phalange  Mao6donienne  qu'il  importait  &  la  raison  de  voir  rompue  et  d^truite.  Les 
Jans^nistes  ne  sont  que  des  cosaques  et  des  pandours/'  &c.  In  another  he  reckons 
unhesitatingly  on  the  consequent  ruin  of  all  other  religious  orders,  ''En  attendant  ce 
d6sastre  des  communaut^s  monastiques  et  ce  bonheur  pour  T^tat,  continuous,"  &c. 
Voltaire  says  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  "  II  fit  esp^rer  qu'on  pourrait  un  jour  diminuer 
dans  I'Europe  cette  foule  d'hommes  inutiles,"  i.e.  mtmki,  Sidcle,  c.  zxxix.  See,  too, 
what  Sismondi  says  of  the  philosophers,  xzix.  227}  "  Se  croyant  assures  qu'aprds  celui- 
1^  les  autres  (ordres  religieux)  ne  tarderoient  pas  ft  tomber."  The  mixed  tone  of 
respect  and  hatred  with  which  these  writers  speak  of  the  Jesuits  is  very  remarkable. 
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wards  kaodle  as  lie  pleased  the  half  million  of  Russians  who 
were  marching  in  masses  upon  the  Rhine.  The  temper  of  the 
parliament  we  have  before  described ;  that  it  was  not  mollified 
by  their  recent  exile,  we  may  readily  believe.  The  court  con- 
sisted of  three  parties,  which  we  mention  in  the  order  of  their 
influence — the  mistress^  the  ministers,  and  the  king.  La  Pom- 
padour, by  this  time,  had  shown  her  singular  talents ;  she  had 
long  ago  made  herself  powerful,  she  had  now  made  herself  re- 
spectable. She  had  secured  the  regard  or  the  obedience  of 
everybody,  except  the  Dauphin  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  for  their 
contumacy  she  threatened  full  revenge.  The  minister  we  shall 
presently  speak  of.  The  king  was  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Order,  but  he  was  averse  to  take  trouble  on  any  score,  and  was 
heartily  sick  of  the  bull  Unigenitm,  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  his  consent  to  their  destruction  Would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained, had  it  not  been  for  an  event  of  some  little  importance. 
The  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  was  bitterly  cold.  At 
six  o"'clock  a  crowd  had  collected  under  the  archway  at  Versailles 
to  see  Louis  set  out  for  Trianon.  The  courtyard  was  badly 
lighted,  and  the  spectators  were  all  muffled  up  in  thick  coats.  In 
this  dress,  a  man  stepped  up  to  the  royal  carriage,  and,  as  the  king 
passed,  stuck  the  small  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  into  his  ribs.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  wound  was  but  an  insignificant  scratch ;  but 
Louis  would  not  be  comforted.  No  assurances  of  the  surgeons  could 
give  him  courage.  For  days  and  days  afterwards,  though  without 
pain  or  fever,  he  laid  in  bed,  dreading  momentary  death,  and  horribly 
afraid — as  well  he  might  be — of  the  devil.  Precisely  as  he  did  on 
falling  sick  at  Metz  thirteen  yeaHs  before,  he  professed  universal 
penitence.  He  sent  off  La  Pompadour ;  he  sent  for  his  neglected 
queen  ;  and  entrusted  the  state  to  his  ill-treated  son.  But  his 
amendment,  as  before,  lasted  not  a  day  longer  than  his  illness ; 
and  not  even  his  fears  could  prolong  that  much.  The  incoherent 
ravings  which  torture  extracted  from  the  wretched  Damiens, 
were  sufficient  proof  of  his  character  and  his  crime.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  an  idiot,  without  party,  accomplice,  or  motive.  But 
the  Jesuits  had  the  credit  of  teaching  regicide,  and  a  vast  number 
of  people  either  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  they  were 
his  advisers.  The  fact  that  the  king's  prepossessions  were  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  enemies  of  the  Order,  was  quite  set  aside  in 
considering  the  evidence. 

About  the  same  time  that  our  first  Pitt  became  premier,  the 
French  cabinet  received  an  accession  in  the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  a 
person  who  in  some  respects  bore  the  same  relation  to  his  prede- 
cessors that  Pitt  did  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  At  all  events, 
he  was  full  of  energy,  enterprize,  and  hope,  and  by  no  means 
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'wanting  in  talent.     Like  Pitt,  he  turned  all  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  to  the  war;  but  there  ends  all  resemblance  between  the 
actions  or  successes  of  the  two.     It  is  only  with  a  part  of  his 
character  and  position  that  we  are  here  concerned.     Until  he 
became  minister,  the  court  had  seemed  to  hold  the  balance  im- 
partially between  the  Church  and  the  parliaments  ;  Machault  and 
D'^Argenson  counterpoised  each  other ;  the  king  trusted  neither, 
and  was  offended  with  both.     But  Ghoiseul,  both  from  disposition 
and  interest,  took  a  more  decided  part.     He  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  had  been  indebted  to  her  in- 
fluence.   He  shared  her  dislike  to  the  clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  with 
whom  he  had  an  ancient  feud.     He  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
philosophers,  who  were  old  acquaintances  of  his,  and  whose  views 
against  religion  he  had  little  objection  to  forward.     As  a  natural 
consequence,  he  inclined  to  the  parliaments  from  his  aversion  to 
the  clergy,  but  he  also  adopted  such  a  course  from  deliberate 
policy.     The  parliament,  partly  from  their  opposition   to  the 
clergy,  but  more  from  their  resistance  to  taxation,  had  a  large 
share  of  the  public  favour,  and  promised  to  have  more;  and 
Choiseul  selected  them  as  the  most  advantageous  allies.     To  this 
formidable  combination  of  interests,   he  added  a  monopoly  of 
power,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  no  one  man  since  the  days  of 
Fleury.     In  1757,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs ;  in  January,  1761,  he  was  made  minister  of  war ;  and  in 
the  following  October,  minister  of  marine.     On  taking  the  last 
appointment,  he  resigned  the  foreign  affairs  to  his  cousin,  the 
Due  de  Praslin,  still,  however,  retaining  his  influence ;  which  he 
also  exercised  in  a  like  degree  over  the  minister  of  finance.     And 
with  all  this,  so  great  was  his  dexterity  and  address,  that  he  even- 
conciliated  the  old  noblesse  of  the  kingdom,  who  thought  him 
anxious  for  their  advancement.     He  was  indeed  a  man  with  some 
great  and  a  few  good  qualities. 

The  reader  will  now  see  what  a  threatening  host  of  foes  was 
gathering  on  every  side  around  the  Order  of  Jesus.  Still  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  blow  would  be  struck,  unless  some  tempt- 
ing opportunity  should  arise.  The  clouds  had  collected  thickly 
and  gloomily ;  but,  unless  some  incidental  attraction  proved  too 
strong,  it  was  very  possible  they  might  disperse  without  a  storm. 
Meantime,  the  Order  waited  the  event  with  unchangeable  de- 
meanour. Not  a  man  deserted  its  ranks,  not  a  voice  spoke  of 
compromise,  not  a  hand  relaxed  its  efforts.  Amidst  a  cloud  of 
sharp-tongued  infidels  and  clever  controversialists,  they  held  on 
their  way,  propounding  the  highest  ultramontane  doctrines  as 
boldly  as  they  had  done  two  centuries  before.  The  philosophers  had 
now  all  the  field  of  wit  and  rhetoric  to  themselves.     Like  a 
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regular  army,  the  Jesuits  reAised  to  treat  with  rebels.  Like  the 
indignant  Boman  in  the  old  forum,  they  disdained  to  plead, 
"  Oratio  rebus  duhiia  inventa  est/^  They  descended  to  no  reason- 
ing or  recrimination.  When  powerless,  they  held  their  own  with 
inflexible  obstinacy  and  dogged  silence.  When  in  power,  they 
despatched  their  unanswered  opponents  to  the  dungeon  or  the 
stake.  They  could  not  argue,  but  they  could  him.  And  either 
actively  or  neutrally  might  the  verb  be  taken. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  of  July,  1755,  his  Britannic  Majesty^s 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.B.,  set  sail  from  Spithead.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  characteristic  firmness  and  decision,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  gallant  Admiral  should  have  no  instructions  at  all, 
but  be  told  merely  to  go  and  exercise  his  fleet  in  the  channel. 
And  he  actually  did  sail  previous  to  any  declaration  of  war,  and 
with  an  understanding  that  he  might  attack  a  French  ship  of  the 
line,  but  not  disturb  any  smaller  vessels  or  merchant  ships.  But 
a  few  days  afterwards,  another  voice  made  itself  heard,  and  coun- 
ter instructions  were  sent  out,  directing  him  to  seize  and  destroy 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  French  king,  or  the  French  nation. 
These  counter  instructions  did  a  deal  of  work.  They  revived  the 
English  spirit.  They  destroyed  the  French  navy.  They  filled  the 
English  ports  with  French  merchant  vessels,  and  English  purses 
with  French  treasure.  Amongst  other  things,  they  suppressed 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  France. 

At  this  period,  Father  La  Valette,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Society ^s  missions  in  Martinique,  and  had  the 
management  of  mercantile  transactions  to  an  enormous  extent. 
But  La  Valette's  ships  shared  the  fate  of  most  other  French 
vessels,  and  found  their  way  to  Spithead  instead  of  to  Brest. 
Against  so  heavy  a  loss  as  this  La  Valette  found  it  impossible  to 
bear  up,  and  the  Order,  with  a  strange  want  both  of  liberality 
and  prudence^  refused  the  responsibility  of  his  engagements,  and 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  He  accordingly  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt  for  three  millions  of  livres*  But  his  creditors  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  exemption  of  the  Society 
from  the  liability  of  its  members ;  and  one  of  them,  Lioncy,  a 
merchant  of  Lyons,  either  bolder  than  the  rest,  or  rendered 
desperate  by  his  immense  losses,  commenced  an  action  against 
the  whole  Order  for  the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  due 
to  him  from  La  Valette.  The  Society  had  the  privilege  of  being 
judged  by  the  grand  council,  but  instead  of  availing  themselves 
of  this  right,  they  had  the  unaccountable  weakness  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  being  actuated,  as  D'Alem- 
bert  says,  by  a  conviction  of  the  strength  of  their  case.     Whea 
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the  parliament  was  the  judge,  and  the  JediAs  the  ddendants^ 
the  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  the  plaintiff  got  a 
verdict.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1761,  the  Order  was  pronounced 
liable  to  the  whole  of  La  YaJette'^s  debts,  and  responsible,  as  a 
corporate  body,  to  each  and  all  of  his  creditors.  But  the  case 
did  not  stop  here.  The  chief  plea  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that  com- 
merce was  formerly  forbidden  by  their  Institute;  that  La  Valette, 
if  he  had  engaged  in  trade,  had  broken  his  vows,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly  claim  any  aid  from  his  brethren.  Upon  this 
the  court  demanded  the  production  of  their  statutes^  and  the  Jesuits 
were  thus  compelled  to  lay  before  the  parliament  all  their  secret 
laws  and  ordinances — laws  which  had  never  vet  been  submitted 
to  the  public,  nor  ever  yet  received  that  formal  approval  by  the 
temporal  authorities,  which  was  now  considered  necessary  for 
their  ratification.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  legality  of  the 
Institute  was  now  called  in  question,  and  on  the  6th  of  August 
following,  an  arr^  of  parliament  was  published,  commanding  the 
Jesuits  to  appear  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  that 
day,  to  receive  sentence  on  their  statutes  and  constitution.  And 
pending  this  decision,  the  provisional  closing  of  all  their  colleges 
was  enjoined  from  the  first  day  of  October  ensuing. 

Yet  all  this  was  just  nothing  at  all.  The  parliament  had  often- 
times spoken  just  as  loudly,  and  as  often  eaten  its  own  words. 
Its  right  of  jurisdiction  in  this  case  was  extremely  doubtful.  A  nod 
from  the  king,  and  a  score  of  mousquetaires  from  the  guard-room 
would  have  re-established  the  Order,  and  sent  off  the  parliament 
to  Pontoise.  In  fact,  there  did  appear  a  royal  edict  postponing 
the  closing  of  the  colleges  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of 
April.  But  now  came  into  play  all  those  parties  and  int-erests 
which,  with  a  view  to  this  crisis,  we  have  sketched  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  either  in  his  book  or 
in  his  memory,  he  will  see  that  every  power  in  the  state  is  now  in 
action,  by  a  fatal  combination,  against  the  Jesuits.  The  people 
backed  the  parliament ;  the  philosophers  dashed  at  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  Boyer  and  D' Argenson  were  gone ;  the  whole  ministry 
was  represented  by  Ohoiseul;  and  the  mistress  was  at  the  height 
of  her  power.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  another 
point  on  which  these  usually  jarring  interests  could  so  have  com- 
bined. There  were  still  two  individuals  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  after  a  fashion — the  two  highest  personages  in  the 
realm,  the  dauphin  and  the  king.  But  the  former  was  almost  a 
cipher.  He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  Ohoiseul  treated  him  with  undisguised  insult.  ^^Peut-- 
etre^  Monsieur^'''  said  he,  "  serai-je  un  jour  assez  malheureux  pour 
etre  votre  sujet^  mais  certainement,  je  ne  serai  jamais  d  votre  ser^ 
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meeP  The  king  was  a  more  difficult  person  to  secure.  He  did 
Dot  love  the  Jesuits  much,  but  he  loved  his  ministers  and  parlia- 
ments less.  His  instinct,  too,  the  sole  remnant  of  Fleury'*s 
instructions,  was  against  meddling  with  any  religious  Order.  But 
this  was  a  singularly  convenient  occasion.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  prosecute  or  condemn.  He  had  only  to  sit  still  and  not 
take  any  trouble.  Still  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
borne  even  this  negative  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Society, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  late  affair  of  Damiens.  La  Pompadour 
was  hourly  at  hand  to  watch  his  temper  and  seize  her  opportuni- 
ties. Against  his  fear  of  the  priests,  she  set  his  fear  of  being 
murdered.  The  catastrophe  in  Portugal  was  very  seasonable, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  attacked  by  that  ingenious  evidence,  which 
proves  a  man  guilty  of  one  crime  by  charging  him  with  another. 
Then  there  was  the  ascetic  court  of  the  dauphin,  which  could 
easily  be  represented  as  a  tacit  reproach  on  that  of  Louis  ;  and 
his  growing  unpopularity,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  scandalous 
tongues  of  these  morose  monks.  Above  all,  there  was  the  daily 
repetition  of  such  arguments  by  a  clever  and  watchful  attendant, 
who  could  embellish  or  diversify  them  to  suit  the  occasion. 

In  effect,  Louis  offered  but  little  opposition.  When  first  in- 
formed of  the  arret  of  August  6th,  176 J,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
quash  it.  In  the  interval  he  consulted  such  bishops  as  were  at 
hand.  Forty  supported  the  Order  boldly,  six  suggested  a  modi- 
fication of  its  Institute,  one  advised  its  total  abohtion.  The  king 
published  a  temporizing  edict,  securing  the  safety  of  the  Society 
with  some  amendment  of  its  constitution.  The  parliament  refusea 
to  register  this  edict,  and  Louis,  at  first  angry,  soon  forgot  all 
about  it.  At  length  the  fatal  day  came  round  again,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1762,  the  parliament  pronounced  another  arr^^ 
declaring  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign,  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  And  it  thereby  condemned 
the  whole  Order,  secularized  it,  and  directed  the  sale  and  confis" 
cation  of  its  property.  Louis  had  now  been  talked  into  a  com-* 
pliant  or  careless  mood.  When  Choiseul  requested  his  final 
acquiescence,  ">8i>«7,^'  said  he,  laughing,  ^^je  ne  serai  pas  foM  de 
voir  le  p^e  Desmarets  (his  confessor)  en  abbe.'"'*  And  so  fell  the 
Order  of  Jesus. 

The  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolitan  court.  For  a  short  time  the  Jesuits 
lived  dispersed  over  the  country,  wearing  the  secular  habit ;  and 
they  were  even  seen  at  court,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  before. 
A  more  dangerous  body  to  leave  half-destroyed  could  not  well  be 
imagined.     'The  pariiament  presently  ordered,  that  within  a  week 
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every  Jesuit,  professed  or  non-professed,  should  take  an  oaith  to 
renounce  the  Institute  or  be  banished  the  kingdom.  They  chose, 
almost  to  a  man,  to  suffer  exile  rather  than  abjure  their  vows. 

There  are  many  points  for  consideration  in  this  remarkable 
event.  It  was  not  overlooked  at  the  time  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers, that  a  society  whose  laxity  of  morals  and  duplicity  of 
conduct  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  at  last  from  the  austerity 
of  its  devotion  and  the  strictness  of  its  integrity.  Had  they 
accepted  the  overtures  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  they  would 
never  have  been  forsaken  by  the  court ;  had  they  taken,  under 
any  mental  reservation,  a  prescribed  oath,  they  would  never  have 
been  banished  the  realm.  It  seems  impossible  to  impeach  their 
sincerity  in  this  latter  step  ;  in  the  former  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  embracing  the  party  of  the  dauphin  for  good  or  for 
evil.  It  is  certain  that  any  historian  of  this  singular  Order  will 
always  have  to  suspect  a  secret  motive  for  its  actions,  and  often 
to  discover  an  unrighteous  one.  But  if  we  refuse  them  the  praise 
of  frankness,  we  must  at  least  give  them  the  credit  of  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  line  they  took  in  the  present  case  was 
worthy  of  the  most  scheming  politicians  in  Europe.  There  will 
always,  in  every  court,  be  a  party  of  the  heir-apparent.  A  Prince 
of  Wales  in  opposition  was  certainly  no  strange  occurrence  in  the 
last  century,  nor  would  any  fault,  perhaps,  be  found  with  the 
tactics  of  Sir  Spencer  Oompton  or  Lord  Bute.  But  there  was 
never  an  heir-apparent  with  so  little  power  or  influence  as  this 
dauphin.  Not  when  Prince  Frederick  was  banished  to  Norfolk 
House,  was  he  half  as  much  set  aside.  His  favour  was  not 
simply  useless,  it  was  actually  detrimental.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  posse  to  compensate  for  this  extraordinary  poverty  m 
esse.  His  accession  was  indefinitely  distant,  and  even  altogether 
uncertain.  The  king  was  a  good  life,  and  most  nervously  careful 
of  his  health.  The  prince  was  not  healthy,  and  of  late  years 
there  seemed  to  have  been  a  law  of  nature  against  regular  suc- 
cession to  the  French  throne,  which,  indeed,  was  confirmed  in  the 
present  case.  Neither  did  the  Jesuits  embrace  this  party  in  spite^ 
or  of  necessity.  There  were  open  arms  for  them  on  the  other 
side.  What  a  strange  Society  it  is,  of  which  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve the  best,  even  while  we  admit  its  greater  probability  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Jesuits'*  policy,  it 
Cannot  be  denied  that  they  fell  while  defending  a  glorious  posi- 
tion, and  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  Their  enemies  were  the  ene- 
mies of  all  religion  and  right,  except  where  they  were  actuated  by 
mere  party  rancour.  Their  friends  were  the  friends  of  all  decency 
and  virtue,  and  they  had  few  supporters  on  any  other  grounds^ 
On  one  side  were  the  infidel  philosophers,  the  spiteful  concubine, 
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the  unscrupulous  minister,  and  the  savage  parliaments.  On  the 
other  were  the  pious  queen  and  the  good  old  Stanislaus,  the 
devout  dauphin  and  his  quiet  wife,  all  the  princesses,  and  all  the 
nobles  of  the  court  who  were  not  living  a  life  of  licentiousness  and 
extravagance.  However  it  might  so  have  happened,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  identified  at  this  time  with  all  the  virtue  that  was 
left  at  Versailles.  Nor  had  they  altogether  fallen  from  their  high 
estate.  It  is  true  they  were  relaxed  in  doctrine,  ambitious  in 
their  views,  unscrupulous  in  their  means.  It  is  true  that  they  now 
toiled  le&s  for  the  Church,  than  for  the  Order.  But  they  still 
showed  an  imposing  front  to  the  world.  They  were  still  un- 
matched in  wealth  and  wisdom.  They  had  won  the  sovereignty 
of  an  empire,  which,  in  many  respects,  put  European  kingdoms 
to  shame.  They  had  succeeded  in  what  all  other  colonists  up  to 
that  time  had  failed  in  doing,  and  up  to  this  time  have  failed  still. 
They  had  imparted  civilization  to  savages.  They  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  red-skinned  race,  and  had  iwt  destroyed  them. 
They  had  landed  on  their  shores,  and  made  them  happier  than 
they  were  before.  They  had  taught  them  European  virtues,  and 
1^  taught  them  European  vices.  Under  their  guidance  the 
Indians  built  cities,  and  amassed  wealth,  and  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied into  a  vast  population.  Has  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety ever  done  more  ?  or  the  United  States  as  much  ?  No  doubt 
they  overlooked  the  leading  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
but  a  reflecting  Wesleyan  will  admit,  that  popery  and  priestcraft 
are  elements  of  less  immediate  destructiveness  than  grooved-rifles 
and  gin,  and  that  the  Jesuits  may  be  excused  for  introducing 
submission,  where  no  other  European  had  introduced  any  thing 
but  the  small-pox.  The  Order  might  well  be  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, of  fear,  or  of  avoidance,  but  it  must  have  necessarily  com- 
manded admiration  and  respect.  If  its  purity  was  gone,  its 
energy  remained.  For  some  purpose  or  other  its  members  were 
still  making  converts  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  They  were 
still  preaching  in  islands  that  none  but  Anson'^s  crew  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  teaching  in  tongues  that  no  philosopher  could  un- 
derstand. To  some  end  or  other  they  were  still  pressing  onward 
with  determined  will ;  and  their  bearing  would  not  be  the  less 
awful  and  impressive  from  the  belief  that  even  justice,  or  mercy, 
or  truth,  might  oppose  their  progress  in  vain. 

The  sudden  ruin  of  this  powerful  body  is  matter  both  for  re- , 
flection  and  surprise.  The  combinations  which  destroyed  them 
were  all  fortuitous.  There  was  no  deep  strategy  employed  against 
them ;  they  fell  from  a  series  of  accidents.  The  French  vessels 
were  surprised  by  the  English  hefore  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  selected  the  parliament  as  their  judges.     The 
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5arliament  originally  had  no  idea  of  investi^ting  the  Institute, 
^he  court  at  first  had  no  idea  of  leaving  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  parliament.  It  is  even  said,  and  we  think  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  king  actually  did  order  his  chancellor  to  quash 
the  first  arrit^  but  that  the  minister  delayed  till  the  opportunity 
was  lost'.  Had  the  events  occurred  a  year  or  two  sooner,  Damiens 
would  have  been  alive ;  had  they  occurred  a  year  or  two  later, 
La  Pompadour  would  have  been  dead.  In  either  case  the  Jesuits 
would  have  been  safe  with  Louis.  No  parties  were  more  astound- 
ed at  the  catastrophe  than  the  enemies  of  the  Order.  D^Alembert 
can  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  even  while 
relating  the  circumstances.  After  all,  says  he,  e*e«t  tm  beau 
chapitre  d  ajouter  a  Phistoire  des  grands  ^v^nemem  par  les  peiites 
causes. 

The  feeble  congregations  of  Calvinists  set  up  a  weak  and  sickly 
crow,  as  the  towering  structure  of  their  enemies'*  power  rushed 
ruinously  to  the  ground.  But  their  chirping  was  speedily 
checked,  as  they  learnt  from  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations 
of  contempt  and  scorn,  that  if  the  Jesuitis  had  been  destroyed, 
it  was  not  on  their  behalf,  nor  for  their  advancement.  Politically 
speaking,  Jansenism  had  been  long  extinct.  As  a  modification 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  Bomish  communion,  it  numbered  its 
followers  then  as  it  does  now,  and  as  it  probably  will  do  for  years 
to  come.  But  their  credit  and  influence  had  long  since  departed. 
The  Jansenists  of  1760,  to  use  the  expression  of  D''Alembert, 
bad  no  more  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Amauld  and  Pascal, 
than  a  valet-de-chambre  to  the  title  of  his  master,  whose  old 
clothes  have  been  bequeathed  to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
ministry  they  were  totally  insignificant;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosophers  they  were  utterly  despicable;  and  with  the  court 
they  had  no  more  influence  than  the  editor  of  the  Record  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  reader  will  have  seen  how 
little  share  they  had  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
catastrophe  arose  from  accidents,  and  the  accidents  from  the 
general  hate  and  fear  with  which  the  Order  was  regarded ;  but 
such  hatred  was  not  the  mere  hatred  of  theological  opposition. 
Its  roots  ran  much  wider  and  deeper.  There  had  been  no  Port- 
royal  at  Lisbon,  nor  was  there  any  Saint-Gr^nevi^ve  at  Toledo, 
and  yet  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  both  fi:om  Portugal  and  from 
Spain. 

'  See  all  the  court-gossip  about  Louis  and  Choiseul  and  the  Jesuits  in  Besenval. 
M^moires,  i.  242.  248.  287*  Beginning  one  story,  he  says,  "  Je  Hens  de  lui  (i.  e. 
Choiseul) '  que  ce  /&i"  &c.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  Baron  has  described 
Choiseurs  feelings  on  the  subject  pretty  accurately,  and  that  the  Duke  was  less  bent 
upon  the  business,  at  all  events  at  first,  than  has  been  imagined.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  cherish  any  deep  designs  of  hatred  or  policy. 
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It  18  e(]^ually  clear  that  no  feelings  of  religion,  or  at  least  of 
religious  bberty,  were  operative  on  the  parliaments.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  have  imagined  a  liberal  and  enlightened  body, 
firmly  resisting  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  running  every  risk  to 
secure  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  people.  If  so,  he  must 
obliterate  his  picture  and  prepare  his  canvass  afresh.  AssembUes 
of  men  more  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  never  congregated  in 
houses  made  with  hands.  They  resisted  taxes  and  declaimed 
about  oppression ;  but  it  was  out  of  opposition  to  the  court,  and 
because  they  liked  no  tyranny  but  their  own.  In  all  their  own 
duties  they  showed  as  despotic  and  overbearing  a  spirit  as  ever 
had  been  displayed  at  Syracuse  or  Algiers.  Within  twelve 
months  after  condemning  the  Jesuits,  they  interdicted  all  in- 
oculation tiU  the  faculty  of  theology  had  been  consulted,  though 
the  small-pox  was  devastating  the  kingdom  like  an  Egyptian 
plague.  At  the  same  period  they  denounced  the  philosophers, 
who  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  persecuted  the  Huguenots,  who 
unfortunately  could  neither  resist  nor  escape.  They  encouraged 
the  draffonnades,  hanged  Protestant  ministers  in  their  shirts,  and 
cut  oflF  the  heads  of  their  congregations.  The  parliament  of 
Toulouse  sent  Calas  to  the  wheel ;  and  the  parliament  of  Paris 
showed  its  lenity  to  La  Barre,  by  allowing  him  to  lose  his  head 
before  being  burnt  alive.  As  criminal  judges  they  were  infamous. 
They  worked  with  that  infernal  spirit  which  Sismondi  calls  la 
chasse  aux  crimes^ ^ — ^a  spirit  which  supplied  the  worst  features  of 
our  worst  trials  for  witchcraft  and  treason.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  France  if  no  act  of  the  National  Assembly  had 
been  worse  than  that  which  abolished  for  ever  these  iniquitous 
tribunals. 

If  the  reader'^s  studies  have  ever  been  much  directed  to  the 
various  collisions  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  history 
records,  he  will  be  exceedingly  surprised  that  we  have  as  yet 
made  no  mention  of  the  corporate  property  of  the  Jesuits  as 
tempting  or  rewarding  their  opponents.    It  is  true  that  the  Order 

'  The  words  of  the  historian  at  this  point  are  worth  transcribing.  ''Au  reste, 
c'est  peut-Stre  encore  faire  trop  d'honneur  aux  juges  que  d'attribuer  leur  cruautd  au 
d^ir  d'agir  sur  la  morale  publique ;  ind^pendamment  d*une  passion  que  I'habitude 
avoit  nourrie  en  eux  et  qu'on  pourroit  nommer  celle  de  la  chasse  aux  crimes,  de  ce 
aentiment  de  succds  quMls  attachoient  di  une  conviction  inattendue,  lis  sembloient 
chercher  bassement  la  popularity  en  secondant  les  preventions  publiques,"  xxix.  299. 
A  pretty  picture  of  a  magistracy,  it  must  be  allowed !  See,  too,  what  he  says,  p.  216. 
This  chasse  aux  crimes  was  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  courts  under  the  Caesars ;  and  if 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  explain  the  otherwise  perplexing  argument  which  TertuUian 
continues  through  the  opening  chapters  of  his  Apology.  *'  Your  object,"  says  he  to 
the  Romans,  "  is  to  find  your  prisoner  guilty,  and  punish  him.  How  can  you  be  so 
mad  as  to  force  us  to  deny  our  faitb«  and  so  damage  your  own  chances  of  getting  con- 
viclions?" 
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was  rich,  the  treasury  poor,  and  the  king  extravagant;  it  is 
certain,  too,  that  mention  was  made  of  this  little  circumstance 
before  the  catastrophe.  But,  upon  the  whole,  after  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  case,  we  confess  we  have  arrived  at  the  singular  and 
anomalous  conclusion,  that  the  state  did,  in  this  instance, 
suppress  a  religious  order  without  being  perceptibly  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  its  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the 
aflair  was  once  over,  a  confiscation  and  sale  of  goods  naturally 
followed;  but  the  venture  was  as  little  successful  as  the  more 
brilliant  speculations  of  1536  and  1789.  Henry  the  Vlllth  com- 
plained in  the  most  touching  language  that  he  got  so  little  by  the 
monasteries ;  and  he  proved  the  reality  of  his  hardship  to  the  most 
incredulous  of  his  subjects,  by  calling  upon  them  for  larger  and 
more  frequent  subsidies  than  before*.  The  National  Assembly 
experienced  an  equally  mortifying  disappointment  in  their  in- 
telligent calculations.  Though  the  property  of  the  French 
Church  in  1789  was  really  immense,  yet  it  proved  too  small  to 
preserve  its  independent  existence  amidst  the  numerous  fingers 
through  which  it  was  successively  filtered.  No  state-policy 
descends  from  the  government  to  the  populace  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  confiscation.  A  host  of  subordinate  patriots,  who  each 
plundered  to  the  extent  of  his  private  powers,  soon  left  but  a 
nominal  residue  to  the  immaculate  projectors  of  the  scheme \ 
A  like  result  followed  in  the  present  case.  The  possessions  of  the 
Order  were  all  sold ;  but  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  little  the  richer,  and  that  the  minister,  if  ever  he 
really  had  reckoned  on  this  resource,  was  grievously  mistaken*. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  matters  of  this  sort,  that 
the  personal  property  of  the  suppressed  society  comprises  almost 
all  its  available  assets. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  in  other  countries, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  space  now  remaining  to  us,  to  state 
some  of  the  facts.  The  dates  should  be  carefully  observed  to 
make  them  bear  on  the  foregoing  history.  On  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  September,  1758,  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  was  fired  at 
in  his  carriage  on  his  way  to  Belem,  and  slightly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Two  of  his  chief  nobles  with  their  families  were  arrested 
for  this  act  three  months  afterwards.  Of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  upon  a  similar  provocation, 
Lord  Capel  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  have  conspired  to 
assassinate  King  Charles  the  First.  It  was  asserted  that  before 
the  act  they  had  confessed  and  received  absolution  from  three 

*  Collier  (quoting  Sir  E.  Coke),  ii.  161,  ed.  1714. 
«^              *  Alison's  Hist,  of  French  Revolution,  i.  237. 

*  Sism.  zxix.  234. 
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Jesuits,  who.  were  also  apprehended.  Two  died  in  prison,  the 
third  was  burnt  alive ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  next  third  of  Sep* 
tember,  1759,  all  Jesuits  were  banished  the  realm.  In  Spain  the 
circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  were  more  curious.  The  Family 
Compact,  and  the  influence  of  the  Due  de  Ohoiseul,  combined^ 
with  the  personal  inclinations  of  Charles  III.,  to  introduce  foreign 
manners  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  A  Neapolitan,  named  Squillare, 
in  1766,  was  Gharles''s  minister  of  finance ;  and  like  other  foreign- 
ers  in  like  situations,  was  desperately  unpopular.  Still  the  Gas* 
tillians  put  up  with  a  good  deai.  But  in  all  countries  some  par* 
ticular  measure  will  every  now  and  then  shake  the  nation  like  an 
earthquake.  In  England  it  is  an  Excise  Bill,  or  a  Cyder  Tax  ; 
in  Spain  it  was  a  Lighting  and  Paving  Act.  Squillare  tried  some 
odious  taxes,  and  the  Spaniards  growled  audibly.  He  interdicted 
the  national  costume  of  the  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  and  the  people 
staggered  under  the  shock.  At  last  he  lit  the  streets  of  Madrid 
at  night  with  five  thousand  reflecting-lamps ;  and  the  whole  city 
rose  as  one  man  in  the  most  frantic  fury  at  this  outrageous  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  private  murder.  A  regiment  of  Walloons 
was  massacred  in  an  instant.  The  people  were  rushing  into  the 
palace,  when  the  king  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  gave  a  verbal 
assent  to  all  their  demands.  The  minister  was  accordingly  exiled, 
the  cloaks  restored,  and  the  lamps  extinguished.  But  Charles 
could  by  no  means  get  over  the  insult ;  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Aranjuez  he  brooded  secretly  over  the  outbreak,  and  searched 
anxiously  for  the  ringleaders.  The  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  like  the  Jews  in  the  thirteenth  ;  they  were  charged 
with  every  crime  that  was  committed.  They  bore  the  burden 
even  of  this.  The  Count  d'Aranda,  a  correspondent  of  Choi- 
seuFs,  brought  in  his  pocket  to  the  king  a  little  inkstand  and 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  Charles  signed  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
an  order  for  the  sudden  seizure  and  shipment  of  all  the  Jesuits 
in  Spain.  At  midnight,  on  the  31st  of  March^  1767,  they 
were  arrested  in  their  beds,  hurried  into  carriages  prepared  for 
them,  and  driven  down  to  the  sea-coast  without  a  moment'^s 
delay.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  the  other  Bourbon  states  of 
Naples  and  Parma.  The  whole  of  these  unfortunate  monks 
were  transported  to  the  Italian  coast,  as  their  proper  settle-i 
ment,  and  disembarked  at  Civita  Vecchia  literally  by  ship-loads. 
D'Alembert  asserted  that  their  brethren  in  Italy  ofiered  them 
no  assistance ;  but  in  his  subsequent  writings  he  candidly  cor-> 
rected  himself,  and  admitted  that  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
Italian  Jesuits  which  oharity  could  suggest,  or  their  means  i^uld 
permit '.     One  of  the  vessels  on  her  voyage  fell  in  with  the  Alge- 

'  iK  77. 
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rines ;  but  these  eorsaiis  det  Ghriatiaos  a  lesson  of  humanity,  and 
dismissed  the  poor  priests  without  hurt  or  insult. 

But,  the  resukr  will  probably  say,  what,  all  this  while,  was 
doing  at  Borne !  Did  the  Pope  see  sJl  this  without  interference 
of  any  kind  J  The  truth  is,  the  pontiff  in  these  times  had  but 
little  power.  The  great  monarchies  were  just  Catholic  enough  to 
desire  the  use  of  his  name,  not  Catholic  enough  to  consult  his 
wishes.  Benedict  XIV.  had  been  disinclined  towards  the  Jesuits, 
or  rather  disincUned  towards  their  proceedings.  He  preferred 
peace  to  proselytism.  His  successor  Clement  XIII.  was  a  strong 
friend  to  the  Order,  but  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  just  in 
time  to  see  its  ruin.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  prayed  and  protested. 
At  length  he  turned  upon  the  weakest  Bourbon,  and  ventured  to 
employ  threats.  But  all  the  other  Bourbons  of  the  Compact  took 
instant  part  with  the  petty  potentate  of  Parma,  and  their  troops 
were  speedily  at  the  gates  of  Avignon.  Clement  found  no  aid  in 
any  of  the  Italian  states,  at  Venice,  or  at  Vienna.  He  sate  a  help- 
less Ustener  to  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Bourbon  states,  who,  in 
1769,  boldly  demanded  the  entire  and  formal  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world.  Reluctantly,  and  in  the 
utmost  distress,  he  called  a  consistory  for  the  3rd  of  February  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  But  on  the  night  preceding 
he  suddenly  dropped,  gasped  convulsively,  and  expired.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  royal  conspirators  was  now  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
more  tractable  pontiff.  Lorenzo  Grangan^lli,  whose  letters  teach 
school-girls  Italian,  was  the  mildest,  the  most  accomplished,  and 
the  most  promising  candidate.  He  soon  became  Clement  XIV. ; 
under  which  title,  after  a  long  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
pronounced,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  the  following  sentence: — 

"  Inspired,  as  we  humbly  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  urged  by 
the  duty  of  restoring  the  unanimity  of  the  Church,  convinced  that 
the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  render  those  services  to  the 
end  of  which,  it  was  instituted,  and  moved  by  other  reasons  of 
prudence  and  state-policy  which  we  hold  locked  in  our  own  breast, 
we  abolish  and  annul  the  Society  of  Jesus,  their  functions,  houses, 
and  institutions  '.""^ 

Few  decisions  have  more  nearly  expressed  the  real  motives  of 
the  judges. 

A  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  given  to  these  events  of  a 
past  age  by  a  glance  at  the  occurrences  of  the  present.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  theory  of  the  cycle  has  been  illustrated  so  cu- 
riously in  human  affairs.  That  the  Order  was  re-instituted  under 
the  papal  sanction,  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  a  fact  of  which  every 

*  Ranke,  viii.  §  18. 
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reader  is  aware ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  equally  notorious 
that  on  this  occasion  they  have  run  their  race  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  that  they  have  ahready  arrived  at  a  period  ahnost 
exactly  analogous  to  that  at  which  we  have  been  considering 
them.  The  writer  of  these  pages  is  at  this  moment  in  an 
insignificant  French  town,  where  theological  quarrels  are  car- 
ried  on  with  an  ignorance  and  a  virulence  that  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  Cheltenham.  The  Jesuits  and  their  enemies  are  fighting 
precisely  as  in  1760,  except  that  the  latter  are  no  longer 
formally  termed  Jansenists.  The  books  most  prominently  put 
forward  in  the  shops  are  attacks  and  replies  on  this  question ' ; 
and  the  ar^ments  of  either  side  resemble  so  closely  those  for- 
merly employed,  that  they  might  have  been  literally  cited  in  the 
foregoing  pages  as  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  of  D^Alembert  or 
the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  Perhaps  some  distant  number  of  this 
Review  may  tell  the  story  of  the  second  struggle. 

*  Amongst  other  publications  sent  dosni  from  Paris,  is  one  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  consult  for  this  article,  had  we  seen  it  soon  enough.  Its  title  is  as  fol- 
lows :-^"  Hiitoire  de  la  CMUe  des  Jewites,  au  xviilme  Siiele  ;  1750—1782.  Par  Le 
Comte  Alexis  de  Saint-Priest,  Pair  de  France.  Paris,  1844."  As  it  is,  we  have  onljr 
time  to  point  it  out  for  the  reader's  pleasure.  The  first  lines  of  the  jtvant-propoM  show 
that  the  author  is  no  especial  friend  to  the  Order.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
introductory  matter  previous  to  1750|  and  the  period  from  1750  to  1762  is  comprised 
in  a  short  chapter.  The  references  are  not  numerous,  but  they  include  what  purport 
to  be  some  MS.  notes  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  which  would  be  of  great  interest  and 
Tslue. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Refomtation  to  the  present  time.  By  Thomas  Stephen, 
Medical  Librarian  of  King's  College^  London.  Parts  I. — XVI. 
London :  Lendrum,  1843-4. 

2.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  before  and  since  the  Revolur- 
tion.  By  John  Parkee  Lawson,  M.A.  Edinburgh :  Gallie 
and  Bayley.     Two  volumes^  1843-4. 

Among  the  encouraging  symptoms  pf  our  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical condition  at  the  present  day,  is  the  lively  interest  and 
sympathy  with  which  the.  Catholic  communion  of  Scotland,  the 
legitimate  representative  of  her  devastated  and  (nationally)  demo- 
li^ed  Church,  is  regarded  among  ourselves. 

We  may  infer  the  existence  and  increase  of  this  regard  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  of  which  the  first,  and  not  the  least 
important,  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1840,  by  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  gave  the  recognition 
of  the  State  to  the  communion  between  the  Churches  north 
and  south  of  the  border  respectively,  by  authorizing  a  Scottish 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  under  licence  from  the  diocesan,  to 
officiate  m  England :  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  probable,  that 
before  many  years  elapse,  a  further  extension  of  this  liberty  will 
be  conceded.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  draw  attention  mainly,  and  very  briefly,  to  such  signs  as 
are  connected  with  the  press.  Within  the  last  few  years  no  less 
than  three  distinct  histories  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  have 
issued  from  it :  and  during  the  present  year  there  has  been 
elicited  a  further  and  most  healthy  sign  of  public  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  republication  of  such  works  of  former  generations  as  are 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  same  subject.  The  first  three  volumes 
selected  by  that  Society  are  about  to  appear,  as  we  perceive,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  three  original  Histories  to  which  we  have  referred  are, 
firstly,  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Russell,  which,  we 
trust,  has  taken  its  place  amidst  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
which,  therefore,  does  not  now  call  for  specific  notice  from  us ; 
the  second  is  Mr.  Parker  Lawson'^s  work,  in  two  large  volumes; 
and  the  third,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen,  which  extends  to  three  thick 
octavos. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  the  copious  work  of  Mr.  Lyon,  on 
the  "  Metropolitical  See  of  St.  Andrew.^' 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  whole  field 
of  history  which,  for  the  purposes  and  the  honour  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  so  necessary  thoroughly  to  explore.    An  absurd 
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impression  has  gone  abroad,  that,  since  the  Beformation,  the  apo&H 
tohc  order  of  the  bishops  has  taken  no  natural  root,  and  produced 
no  wholesome  fruits  in  Scotland ;  and  it  had  become  (and  until 
recently  had  stood  unquestioned)  a  sort  of  canon  in  all  circles 
of  society  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
that  there  was  some  essential  adaptation  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  to  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  people,  which  made  it  no 
D(Btter  than  a  mere  fanaticism  to  dream  of  tending  and  cherishing 
the  Episcopal  communion  of  that  country,  in  the  hope  of  its 
future  expansion.  The  question,  however,  for  reflecting  men 
comes  to  be  this :  Is  there  a  Catholic  constitution  and  authority 
ordained  for  the  Church,  and  perpetuated  by  personal  succession, 
or  is  there  not !  For  if  there  be,  then  of  course  we  must  put 
down  to  the  account  of  adverse  casualties  the  privation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland  have  so  long  endured  in 
respect  of  it :  and  as  it  would  be  deemed  very  irrational,  with 
reference  to  any  particular  pagan  country,  to  hold  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  being  converted  to  Christ,  so  are  we  entitled  to  pro- 
test against  the  injurious  assumption,  that  the  Scottish  character 
is  incapable  of  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Charch. 

But  we  firmly  believe,  that  the  best  preparatory  process  for 
the  introduction  of  sound  theories  and  rational  expectations  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  will  be  the  patient  and  careful  development  of 
her  ecclesiastical  history.  We  have  at  present  to  deal,  not  with 
a  single  error  or  prejudice,  but  with  a  completely  and  compactly 
constructed  system  of  misrepresentation  and  of  misconstruction. 
Every  source  of  information  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader  has 
been  corrupted  ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  be  a  proposition  current 
in  relation  to  the  main  outlines  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  events 
since  the  time  of  Knox,  which  is  not  liable  to  very  grave 
exception. 

The  cause  of  this  great  mischief  has  lain  in  the  exclusive  hear- 
ing of  one  side.  For  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  no  voice  that  could  reach 
the  public  ear.  Her  natural  and  powerful  ally,  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  England,  was  separated  from  her  at  the 
accession  of  king  William  III.  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
northern  episcopate  adhered  to  the  exiled  family,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  southern  one  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  was  thus  snapped, 
and  it  is  not  even  yet  efiectuaJly  and  thoroughly  restored.  The 
religious  party  which  had  been  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
Church  under  the  Stuarts,  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  viru- 
lence ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  narrowness  and  harsh- 
ness which  had  distinguished  Presbyterianism  from  its  origiOy 
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were  rendered  yet  more  narrow  and  more  harsh  by  the  remem*' 
brance  of  the  severities  its  adherents  had  themselves  endured. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  severity  of  its  antagonists  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  friends,  that  told  against  the  Scottish  Episcopate  and 
its  followers.  The  whole  power  of  the  favourable  recollections 
with  which  the  people  of  England  have  looked  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, as  a  deliverance  from  religious  and  political  tyranny,  has 
been  directed  against  a  religious  body  of  which  the  greater  and 
ruling  part  readily  separated  itself  from  that  Revolution,  and 
clung  with  a  desperate  fidelity  even  to  the  last  living  wredis  of 
the  ancient  line  of  Stuart.  And  what  was  still  worse,  the  asso- 
ciation which  its  tenacity  thus  maintained  between  itself  and 
their  name,  united  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  public 
sentiment  with  the  last  and  worst  recollections  of  their  dynasty; 
with  the  designs  of  absolutism ;  with  the  oppression  of  private 
rights ;  with  the  disgraceful  dependence  on  a  foreign  crown  ;  with 
the  personal  profligacy,  and  even  with  the  religious  aggressions 
that  had  so  unhappily  distinguished  the  last  Charles  and  the  last 
James. 

Now  even  the  excavation  of  aribient  ruins,  buried  in  rubbish, 
is  a  delicate  and  perilous  work,  requiring  time  as  well  as  care ; 
and  the  application  of  the  same  process  to  history,  is  as  much 
more  formidable  as  the  moral  elements  of  creation  are  greater 
and  higher  than  those  which  are  material.  Let  not,  therefore, 
any  Churchman  of  England,  nay,  or  of  Scotland,  repine  or  mur- 
mur, if  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  former 
ages  be  lightly  esteemed ;  if  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  be  exhausted 
against  them  ;  if  those  who  traduce  them  be  taken  for  oracles ; 
if  those  who  opposed  them  be  upon  that  very  and  only  ground 
exalted  as  saints ;  if  even  those  who  assassinated  them  be  en- 
rolled by  an  infatuation  in  the  glorious  army  of  the  martyrs  of 
Christ ;  if  the  present  episcopate  be  treated  as  a  nonentity;  if  its 
censures  be  contemned  and  ridiculed;  if  the  expectation  that 
homage  may  yet  be  paid  to  its  rightful  authority  by  some  of 
those  who  now  disown  it,  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  insanity. 
To  the  venerable  persons  who  compose  the  sacred  order  in  that 
country,  the  stirring  words  of  a  French  writer  might  be  used: 
Qm  craignez-vom  f  rC^es-vom  pas  Mquesf  But  those  who 
glance  over  all  the  particulars  of  poverty,  neglect,  and  scorn, 
combined  for  many  years  with  very  sharp  legal  oppression, 
through  which  they  and  their  predecessors  have  passed,  may  be 
led  to  reflect,  that  these  are  the  instruments  of  the  true  disci- 
pline of  Christ ;  may  remember  that  sufiering  either  destroys  or 
sanctifies ;  and  may  augur,  that  those  who  have  been  so  tried 
and  so  preserved,  have  surely  in  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  a  spe- 
^s^s^  work  to  perfmin  for  Hjs  glory,  at  the  time  He  shall  appoint. 
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What,  then,  we  have  to  hope  is,  that  patient  labourers  may  go 
to  work  with  their  mattocks,  and  spades,  and  pickaxes,  and  clear 
away  the  rubbish  piecemeal,  and  bring  out  inch  by  inch  the  forms 
of  the  structure  that  lies  under  it.  This  is  what  Bishop  Bussell 
has  been  doing;  what  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  do ;  what  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Stephen  have  strenu- 
ously, and  not  without  effect,  endeavoured  to  do.  Proceeding  in 
this  mode,  and  always  keeping  proofs  abreast  or  a-head  of  preten- 
sions, we  shall,  by  God's  grace,  make  the  surer  work ;  we  may 
disappoint  the  most  sanguine ;  we  may  not  bring  out  any  picture 
of  ideal  excellence  immixed  with  human  infirmities ;  but  we  shall 
keep  upon  the  firm  basis  of  historic  truth,  and  upon  that  autho- 
rity it  will  perchance  be  seen  that  Scotland  not  only  had,  but  also 
loved,  her  Apostolic  Church  ;  that  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
at  the  era  which  many  have  sought  to  mark  as  one  only  of  dis- 
grace, the  fruits  of  sanctity  were  reared  within  her  pale,  in  cases 
of  very  signal  and  peculiar  excellence,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  circumstances  and  considerations 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  her  religious  character,  that  she  does 
not  to  this  moment  continue  to  hold  the  station  of  the  National 
Establishment  of  religion. 

Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Lawson  possess  in  common  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  very  great  merits,  and  serious  defects.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  used  exertions,  as  we  are  led  from  their 
works  to  judge,  that  merit  the  highest  praise,  in  the  examination 
of  contemporary  works  and  original  documents,  the  true  materials 
of  history.  Both  of  them,  we  are  also  bound  to  confess,  write 
with  an  ardour  of  dutiiul  feeling  towards  the  Church  which  we 
think  has  perceptibly  blunted  the  edge  of  their  discrimination, 
and  which  thereby  detracts  from  that  judicial  character  which 
ought  to  attach  to  works  of  history,  and  which  forms  indeed  the 
legitimate  foundation  of  their  highest  value,  namely,  as  authori- 
ties to  aid  the  judgment  of  their  readers,  and  not  as  mere  repo- 
sitories of  information. 

In  one  instance,  indeed,  we  have  read  with  pain,  what  we  are 
nevertheless  sure  has  been  written  without  any  intentional  depre- 
ciation of  truth,  or  departure  from  impartiality.  We  mean  Mr. 
Stephen's  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  year  1678  against 
the  wretched  man  Mitchell,  who  had  some  years  before  attempted 
to  assassinate  Archbishop  Sharp.  He  then  made  a  confession  of 
his  guilt,  upon  a  promise  from  the  Chancellor,  Earl  Bothes,  that 
he  should  have  impunity  of  life  and  limb.  This  confession  he  was 
unhappily  induced  to  retract,  and  thereupon  the  privy  council 
declared  that  they  should  be  also  free.  But  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  upon  evidence  of  the  confession;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  same  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it  as  if  it  had  never 
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been  retracted.  Mr.  Stephen  relies  upon  the  circumstance  that 
this  promise  had  never  been  formally  confirmed  by  the  council  * ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  promise  produced  the  confession, 
and  the  confession  the  sentence;  and  although  it  be  true  that 
instigations  to  assassination  appear  to  have  been  very  wickedly 
used  at  the  time,  this  cannot  excuse  a  departure  from  good  faith, 
and  we  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Stephen  had  not  scrupled  to  cen- 
sure roundly  so  disreputable  a  transaction. 

We  have  stated  our  sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  Mr. 
Stephen  has  laid  the  public,  by  his  examination  of  works  and 
documents  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  reader :  we  wish, 
however,  that  he  had  been  more  uniformly  careful  in  giving  his 
authorities  for  some  statements  of  great  importance ;  and  we  are 
the  rather  led  to  offer  this  suggestion,  because  his  work  is  not 
yet  complete,  and  any  omission  that  has  occurred  may,  therefore, 
be  supplied.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  important  occasion  of  the 
Assertory  Act  in  1669,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  "The  primate  and  the 
other  bishops,  as  Bishop  Leighton,  maae  a  vigorous  though  inef- 
fectual opposition '."  Now  Burnet  says,  "  Sluirp  did  not  like  it, 
but  durst  not  oppose  it :  he  made  a  long  dark  speech,  copied  out 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  distinguishing  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  then  voted  for  it :  so  did  all  the  bishops  that  were 

i resent :  some  absented  themselves '.''  According  to  this  writer, 
icighton  was  among  those  who  thus  voted. 
Again,  Mr.  Stephen  states  that,  after  the  rout  of  the  Pentland 
hills,  "  the  bishops  and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  petitioned 
the  king  and  council  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  *.''  Bishop  Burnet 
says,  "The  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy'*'  applied  to  the  bishops, 
and  "  many  of  the  bishops  went  into  this,''  but  "Sharp  could  not 
be  mollified  *."  Now  we  are  not  questioning  Mr.  Stephen's  accu- 
racy ;  but  where  he  desires  to  supplant  or  amend  current  relations 
of  fact,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  great  preci- 
sion is  required  on  his  part. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  the  old  disposition  to 
distort  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  not  yet 
extinct,  and  has  even  revived,  we  fear,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
late  disruption  of  the  National  Establishment.  We  must  never 
forget,  that  much  more  than  ordinary  accuracy  is  justly  demanded 
from  those  who  come  forward  with  the  promise  to  remove  pre- 
vailing misconceptions ;  and  that  the  detection  of  even  few  and 
slight  errors  in  their  statements  may  produce  a  powerful  preju- 
dice, and  completely  neutralise  the  effect  of  a  vast  mass  or  irre- 
fragable testimony. 

>  Vol.  iii.  p.  88.  >  Vol  ii.  p.  622.  >  Own  Times,  an.  1669. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  566(  »  Own  Times,  an.  1666. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Past  and  Prospective  Extension  of  the  Gospel 
hy  Missions  to  the  Heathen :  considered  in  Eight  Lectures  deli- 
vered before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1843,  at  the  Bampton 
Lecture.  By  Antony  Grant,  D.C.L.:  late  Fellow  of  New 
College^  Oxford^  S^c.     Rivingtons,  London,  1844. 

The  subject  of  Missions  is  a  vital  question  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Clearly  as  we  may  distinguish  in  our  minds  the  work 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad^  a  moment^s  reflection  will 
show  us  that  the  distinction  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  of  acci- 
dent :  that  home  and  abroad  express  no  more  tnan  the  distinct 
localities  in  which  one  and  the  same  power  of  life  and  of  expan- 
sion manifests  itself.  It  is  the  Church  of  England,  as  one  living 
and  identical  person,  whether  in  the  mines  of  Staffordshire  or  in 
the  plains  of  Central  India.  The  missions  of  the  Church  abroad 
are  the  surest  tests  of  its  true  spiritual  vitality.  Custom,  interest^ 
Christian  civilization,  domestic  policy,  may  set  in  motion  schemes 
of  Church-extension  at  home ;  but  nothing  except  the  force  of 
charity  and  faith  will  suffice  to  send  forth  missions  to  the  heathen 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  a  test  whether  faith  and 
charity  are  yet  alive  in  our  Church.  Moreover,  it  is  most  certain 
that  neither  worldly  interest,  nor  Christian  civilization,  nor 
enlightened  policy,  have  ever  excited  the  British  government  to 
attempt  the  systematic  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  colonies 
of  this  empire :  nor  to  base  the  social  and  political  order  of  our 
foreign  dependencies  on  any  surer  foundation  than  that  of 
secular  measures  and  experiments*  Whatever  has  been  done,  or 
is  likely  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  our  colonies 
upon  any  lasting  principle,  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  work  of  the 
Church  alone.  The  British  government,  so  far  from  initiating  or 
even  heartily  co-operating  in  such  hallowed  undertakings,  has  not 
only  treated  them  with  coldness,  but  has  in  times  past  even  set 
up  positive  obstructions. 

But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  fully  and 
plainly  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  notice  it  so 
far  as  to  show,  that  as  the  work  of  missions  has  rested  hitherto  on 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  Church  alone,  so  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
rest  hereafter ;  and  that  the  vigour  and  expansiveness  of  our  mis- 
sions will  be  a  sign  how  far  there  is  reality  and  life  in  the  Church 
of  England.  And  we  are  not  unwilling  to  put  our  hopes  upon 
this  issue. 
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Dr.  Grant's  course  of  Bampton  Lectures,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature. 
The  subject,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  are  indeed  rather  eccle- 
siastical  than  theological :  and  it  is  well  that  in  such  a  pulpit  as 
St.  Mary'^s,  matter  of  a  directly  practical  sort  should  sometimes 
be  thus  systematically  treated.  Certainly  the  subject  of  Missions, 
though  it  cannot  be  classed  with  the  topics  of  dogmatic  theology, 
may  very  fairly  be  brought  under  the  directions  of  the  founder  of 
the  Bampton  Lecture,  who  prescribes  that  the  subjects  therein 
treated  of  shall  be  '^  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  expansion  with  perpetuity  and  mis- 
sionary  success  are  among  the  Wrtjes  oAhe'^me'church  of 
Christ.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  no  little  moment  to  the  con- 
firmation and  establishment  of  the  faith,  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  missionary  or  expansive  efibrts  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  conducted  :  and  abo,  as  regards  later  controversies, 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  inquire  what  success,  positive  and  com- 
parative, has  been  vouchsafed  to  our  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  remember,  some  years  ago,  in  reading  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Wiseman,  being  struck  with  the  evident  incorrectness  of 
his  statements  respecting  the  Eoman  and  the  English  missions. 
We  did  not  suppose  the  misrepresentations  to  be  intentional; 
but  there  was  about  them  somethino:  which  perpetually  raised  the 
belief  that  they  wer.  sweeping  ani  one.si/ed.'^  Amissions  of 
E>ome  were  shown  to  be  universally  successful :  all  other  missions 
to  be  worse  than  labour  in  vain.  There  is  a  clearness  and  exact- 
ness about  some  cases  which  inevitably  suggest  the  notion,  that 
the  writer  is  dealing  with  his  subject  as  a  boy  who  plays  a  game 
with  his  right  hand  against  his  left.  With  the  fairest  intentions 
the  favourite  will  always  win ;  and  the  game  is  so  hollow,  as  to 
hint  that  the  loser  has  had  all  along  more  than  his  share  of 
odds  against  him. 

In  this  anomalous  and  mingled  world  there  is  no  success  with- 
out failures ;  no  failures  without  successes.  All  throu^  Dr. 
Wiseman's  statements  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  itioman 
missions  had  neither  been  uniformly  successfm  and  permanent, 
nor  the  English  always  fruitless  and  barren.  We  were  anxious 
to  hear  what  would  be  said  of  China  and  of  Paraguay ;  and  we 
eould  not  help  thinking  of  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore.  Dr.  G-rant 
has,  we  think,  done  good  service  in  examining  and  restating  this 
part  of  the  case.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  been  able  to  do 
so  more  at  length ;  but  as  we  shall  hereafter  say  something  fur- 
ther on  this  matter,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of 
this  very  interesting  and  useful  volume. 

In  the  Preface  the  writer  states  the  reasons  which  determined 
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him  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  After  referring  to  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  societies  which  have  hitherto  attempted  the 
work  of  missions,  to  their  unhappy  rivalries,  and  to  self-obstructing 
schemes,  Dr.  Grant  goes  on  to  say : 

"  These  thoughts,  together  with  the  taunt  which  was  frequently  re- 
peated, that,  since  its  separation  from  Rome,  reformed  Christendom  had 
lost  its  expansive  power,  gave  rise  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  statement,  to  reflect  upon 
the  cause  of  it,  as  far  as  it  was  well-grounded,  to  turn  to  Scripture  and 
past  experience,  and  discover  wherein  the  defect  lay.  And  here  it  was 
perceived  that  the  subject  had  not  been  treated  of  in  our  books  of  theo- 
logy, that  no  specific  rules  had  been  laid  down,  nor  organization  pro- 
vided for  the  execution  of  this  great  function  of  the  Church,  the  evan- 
gelizing of  the  heathen.  On  referring  to  the  publications  that  were 
constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  supply- 
ing the  want  of  information  that  was  felt,  they  served  only  to  increase 
a  sense  of  it.  It  was  impossible,  on  reading  them,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  narrowness  and  unfairness  with  which  most  of  them  were  written. 
On  the  one  hand,  Roman  Catholics  clearly  did  injustice  to  the  mission- 
ary efforts  of  Protestants  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatises  and 
writings  of  many  Protestants  seemed  composed  under  the  impression 
that  no  such  thing  as  Roman  Catholic  missions  existed  ;  that,  at  least 
before  the  Reformation,  the  design  of  evangelizing  the  world  was  a 
thing  unheard  of;  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  this  age  almost  to  com- 
mence the  work,  for  which  a  new  theory  of  missions,  new  methods, 
and  machinery,  and  system  of  action,  were  to  be  provided. 

**  A  sense  then  of  the  insufficiency  and  faultiness  of  the  recent  modes 
of  conducting  missionary  enterprises ; — the  absence  of  a  work,  accessible 
to  ordinary  readers,  which  offered  a  general  view,  past  and  present,  of 
these  operations  ; — a  pressing  conviction  that  the  Son  of  God  had  pro- 
vided a  means  for  executing  His  last  command,  and  the  great  purpose  of 
His  redeeming  sacrifice ; — a  recollection  of  those  two  great  triumphs  of 
the  Church,  over  Roman  civilization,  and  mediaeval  barbarism ; — the 
wonderful  expansion  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  whereby,  through 
her  colonies,  she  is  brought  into  contact  with  almost  the  entire  heathen 
world ; — the  great  national  responsibility  which  lies  upon  her,  and  upon 
the  Church  within  her  borders,  to  discern  God's  hand  in  this  conjuncture, 
and  to  execute  his  will ; — these  considerations  pointed  out  the  subject 
as  one  that  opened  a  field  of  solemn  enquiry  and  reflection,  that  de- 
served and  demanded  attention,  and  would  soon  thrust  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Church, — one  that  might  suitably  be  brought  before,  as  it 
was  sure  to  engage  the  interest  of,  a  body  of  the  youth  of  England  in 
one  of  our  universities,  destined  to  occupy,  ere  long,  the  most  import- 
ant posts  in  the  Church  and  State,  and  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on 
the  future  interests  of  our  country." — Preface,  pp.  ix. — xii. 

A  slight  sketch  of  Dr.  Granf's  book  will  lead  us  to  those 
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topics  on  which  we  desire  especially  to  dwell.     It  wias  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  statement,  though  we  hope  not  to  the 
conscience  of  any  member  of  the  Church  in  this  land,  to  show, 
that  the  missionary  duty  of  the  Church  is  enjoined  upon  us,  both 
by  the  universal  harmony  of  the  Gospel  with  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, and  by  the  direct  command  of  our  divine  Master  Himself. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  Christian  to  have  more  than  a 
most  imperfect  charity  and  faith,  who  does  not  hold  himself 
bound,  both  by  prayers  and  alms,  to  help  forward  the  spread  of 
the  ki^dom  o/ 4rfst  on  earth.     If  a  nJii  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  ^^  Name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,^^  and  yet  can  coldly  leave  the  millions  of  the  heathen 
world  to  die  without  the   knowledge  of  Christ,  where  is  his 
charity  I  and  if  he  do  not  believe  in  this  mystery  of  our  fall  and 
of  our  redemption,  where  is  his  faith !     Nevertheless,  many  pro- 
fess to  have  both  faith  and  charity,  and  yet  give  neither  alms  nor 
prayers  for  those  ''  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death.^^    It  is  manifest,  as  is  here  well  shown,  that  we  are  bound, 
by  the  command  of  Christ,  by  the  debt  of  charity,  by  the  debt  of 
justice,  by  the  hope  of  blessings  which  will  come  back  upon  our 
Church  and  upon  ourselves,  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  world 
a  subject  of  our  daily  intercession,  and  the  support  of  missions  a 
part  of  our  personal  religion. 

Who  can  say  what  consequences  may  flow  from  our  missionary 
work  hereafter  ?  how  the  last  great  strife  of  the  Church  against 
the  powers  of  darkness,  for  the  revealing  and  concentrating  of 
which  all  things  seem  now  combining,  may  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  our  present  acts !  Can  we  doubt  that  we  are  called  to  bear  a 
signal  part  in  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  ?  And  what  may  not 
be  the  blessing  or  the  curse  with  which  our  present  probation 
may  be  fraught  ? 

An  objection  has  often  been  taken  to  the  whole  enterprise  of 
missions,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  success.  But  it  would  gene- 
rally be  found,  either  that  the  objector  is  misled  as  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  i.  e.,  the  extent  to  which  missions  have  actually  succeeded, 
or  that  the  objection  is  founded  upon  a  view  of  the  Gospel,  its 
progress  and  purpose,  which  is  simply  false.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  missions  have  succeeded,  occasion  will  be  found  to  speak 
hereafter.  To  the  other  objection  Dr.  Grant  has  given,  clearly 
and  well,  the  true  answer :  namely,  that  the  expectation  of  an 
universal  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  all  the  world,  during  the 
probation  under  which  we  now  are,  is  groundless.  The  partial 
extent  of  Christianity,  as  it  has  always  been  an  objection  with 
freethinkers,  so  it  is  a  deep  mystery  with  faithful  Christians. 
There  are  vaster  things  in  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  Head  with 
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His  Church  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine.  To  any  thoughtful 
mind  there  is  inexhaustible  matter  for  reflection  in  the  words, 
*'  When  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of 
Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word 
in  Asia,  after  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not  *.''  It  is  most  certain 
that  the  course  and  history  of  the  Church,  both  in  its  expansion 
and  contraction,  is  a  special  subject  of  the  Divine  Government :  and 
this  fact  is  consistent  with  the  missionary  duty  of  the  Church,  as 
the  fact  of  a  particular  Providence  is  consistent  with  individual 
responsibility.  In  the  Lectures  before  us,  the  true  view,  according 
both  to  Scripture  and  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  is  maintained, 
namely,  that  in  the  latter  days,  not  an  universal  reign  of  the  faith, 
but  rather  an  apostasy  from  Christ  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  the 
days  will  darken  on  the  earth  as  it  draws  onto  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  It  is  also  shown,  that  a  slow,  painful  growth  is  evi- 
dently the  law  of  Chrisf's  kingdom  in  this  world ;  that  it  always 
has  been  so  ;  that  persecutions,  heresies,  judgments,  such  as  the 
Arian  and  Mahometan  scourges,  were  permitted  to  afflict  the 
Church  of  old;  and  that  the  same  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be  its  portion.  Dr.  Grant  has  with  much  thoughtfulness 
indicated  a  fine  of  inquiry  which  may  be  very  profitably  pursued, 
in  contrasting  the  hindrances  of  early  and  of  later  times,  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  early  days  the  first  promulgators  of 
the  Uospel  were  weak,  illiterate,  rejected  in  their  own  country, 
and  the  Church  stood  alone  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
arrayed  against  her. 

"  The  revolution  that  has  passed  over  the  face  of  Christian  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  has  totally  altered  the  relations  in  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  stands  in  regard  to  the  heathen.  Europe,  which  was  the 
battle-field  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  for  thirteen  centuries  struggled 
for  ascendancy,  has  become  Christianized,  and  thence  the  Church  now 
has  to  look  forth  on  the. distant  nations  of  the  earth  as  from  the  centre 
and  citadel  of  civilization,  and  to  devise  means  for  bringing  the  farthest 
lands  under  the  dominion  of  the  cross 

"  1  •  This  reflection  alone  suggests  the  almost  exact  contrariety  be-> 
tween  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  now, 
and  those  which  existed  on  its  earlier  promulgation.  It  is,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  the  period  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  from  that  which  followed  it,  but  the 
contrast  of  the  present  period  with  each  of  these  remains  equally  marked 
and  instructive. — Consider  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  word, 
going  forth  among  the  polished  nations  of  the  earth  ;  reflect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  cities  which  they  visited,  the  firm  hold  which  paganism 

^  Aci»  xtI  6»  7« 
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had  on  the  people,  the  s[dendoar  with  which  it  was  airayed,  its  samp- 
tuous  temples,  and  gorgeous  processions,  the  numberless  associations, 
historical  and  political,  with  which  it  was  bound  up  ;  then  contemplate 
the  position  and  character  of  the  simple  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Salva- 
tion ;  and  as  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  there  is  the  appearance  only  of 
weakness  and  simplicity,  opposed  to  the  whole  force  of  worldly  power, 
authority,  and  learning.     Or  take  a  later  period.     All  this  array  in 
which  paganism  was  enthroned  has  passed  away ;  in  the  room  of  it  the 
antagonist  of  Christianity  is  seen  in  the  dense  masses  of  brute  force 
that  overspread  the  land.     Still  the  aspect  of  Christians  remains  one 
only  of  weakness,  or  even  of  suffering.    Christians  were  scattered  about 
defenceless ;  they  began  to  assemble  themselves  in  religious  houses,  for 
piety  or  for  safety ; — and  then  was  first  seen  the  striking  sight  of  men, 
dead  to  this  world,  retiring,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  a  few 
associates,  to  solitary  rocks  or  forests,  and  awing  their  barbarous  con- 
querors into  reverence,  by  their  very  austerity  and  sanctity.     But  now 
the  whole  scene  is  again  changed:  'the  stone'  has  become  'a  great 
mountain  ;*  worldly  power,  and  all  the  weight  of  learning  and  influence, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel ;  Christians  are  the  invaders  and  con- 
querors, and  encircle  heathenism  with  the  armaments,  and  with  the 
violence  too,  of  war ;  and  the  contest  now,  is  that  of  truth  advancing 
with  a  resistless  weight  of  temporal  might  and  enlightenment  on  its  side, 
against  a  paganism,  in  some  parts  rude  and  unlettered,  and  everywhere 
debilitated  and  powerless. 

"2.  Or  again ;  what  had  the  earlier  servants  of  Christ  to  offer, 
wherewith  to  attract  the  superstitious  Greek  or  Roman,  but  that  one 
blessing,  (above  all  blessings,  indeed,  but  which  has  nothing  in  itself  to 
engage  or  conciliate  the  worldly  mind,)  the  soul's  salvation  ?  Civiliza- 
tion had  already  reached  its  highest  pitch ;  and  to  become  a  Christian, 
was  to  retrograde  from  the  heights  of  polished  and  cultivated  life,  and  to 
join  a  poor  and  despised  sect,  whose  doctrines  seemed  to  denounce  the 
glory  which  the  men  of  this  world  had  learnt  to  look  upon  with  pride." 
— pp.  50—52. 

But  in  these  later  days,  the  heathenism  pf  the  East,  unlike  the 
loose  floating  idolatries  of  Greece  or  Borne,  is  a  compact,  specula- 
tive, complex  reality,  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  nations, 
and  matured  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  What  comparison  in  the 
point  of  solidity,  earnestness,  and  stubborn  strength  will  the 
worship  of  Cybele  or  Diana  bear  to  the  rigorous  and  energetic 
religion  of  Mahomet,  Brahma,  or  Buddha !  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  very  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  secretly  detached 
them  from  their  mythologies.  There  was  little  heart-worship  or 
faith  in  philosophers  or  people.  The  one  class  found  no  rest,  the 
other  no  truth  in  their  national  religion ;  and  for  their  personal, 
ascetic  religion,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  but  little.  The  religion 
of  classical  Paganism  was  an  expiation,  not  a  rule  of  life.     The 
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Paganism  of  the  modem  world  is  founded  on  a  discipline  of 
penance  and  asceticism,  viz.,  the  Brafaminical,  severer  and  more 
searching  than  the  world  ever  saw  before  the  age  of  Christianity : 
as  if  the  great  enemy  would  encounter  the  scheme  of  redemption 
from  sin  by  an  extravagant  counterfeit  of  its  own  truths  and  laws. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  so  large  a  subject,  inte- 
resting as  it  is.  For  great  as  this  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the 
truth  must  be,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  defeats  which 
Christianity  has  had  to  endure  through  our  own  sins,  e.  g.  the  vices 
and  divisions  of  Christians.  What  hope  is  there  for  the  poor 
heathen,  when  he  sees  in  one  and  the  same  place  eleven  separate 
societies,  almost  all  antagonists,  holding  no  communion  together, 
professedly  engaged  in  extending  the  same  Gospel  I 

''  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  following  missionary  associations 
are  represented  as  having  stations  ;  viz.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  Scottish  Missionary  Society ;  United  Brethren  ;  French 
Protestant  Mission ;  German  Missionary  Society  ;  London  Missionary 
Society ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ;  Baptist  Missionary  Society ; 
American  Board  of  Missions ;  Rhenish  Missionary  Society ;  Paris 
Missionary  Society,  No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who,  according  to  the  '  Annales  de  la  Foi,'  have  one  bishop  and  four 
priests  at  the  Cape." — p.  65. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  second  Lecture,  Dr.  Grant  has  collected 
further  evidences  on  this  subject,  so  useful  and  direct,  that  they 
may  well  be  quoted  here  in  full.  On  the  effect  of  disunion  in 
hindering  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  he  says : — 

**  This  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  *  Essai  snr 
les  Moeurs,'  (tom.  i.  cap.  iv.)  has  these  words  :  '*  Le  plus  grand  obstacle 
a  nos  succ^s  religieux  dans  I'lnde,  c'est  la  difference  des  opinions  qui 
divisent  nos  missionaires,"  &c. 

'*  The  following  more  recent  testimonies,  from  all  quarters,  confirm 
the  same  observation,  which  is,  day  by  day,  pressed  more  forcibly  on 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  success  of  missions.  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  dated  April  25,  1817»  observes, 
"  While  writing  this  letter,  I  have  heard  from  a  Brahmin  at  Benares,  who 
is  quite  disgusted  with  idolatry,  and  has,  with  several  others,  made  some 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  he  tells  me  that  they 
have  had  among  them  not  only  Protestants  (meaning  the  Church  of 
England),  but  Roman  Catholics,  and  recently  Baptists,  and  that  their 
ways  are  quite  different ;  *  hy  which,*  he  says,  in  his  imperfect  English, 
'  the  poor  Hindoos  is  in  a  great  conjiuion  J  *  "-—Life  by  Le  Bas,  vol.  i. 
p.  410. 

"  In  the  famous  speech  of  a  North  American  Indian,  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  to  a  missionary  in  1805.  the  following  remonstrance  occurs  : 
"  Brother,^  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  wordiip  the  Great  Spirit.    If 
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there  ts  But  one  religion,  why  do  yoa  white  people  ditfer  so  mucli  about 
it  ?  Why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ?" — Howitt's  Chris- 
tianity and  Colonization,  p.  399. 

*'  A  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  thus  writes  in  the  '  Annales  de  la 
Foi,'  voL  iii.  p.  63,  note :  '  Dans  les  demieres  annees  que  j'ai  passees 
dans  rinde,  toutes  les  fois  que  j*ai  entrepris  de  parler  a  des  Indiens 
d'embrasser  le  Christianisme,  j*ai  presque  toujours  re^u  cette  reponse . .  • 
'Vous,  missionaires  Catholiques,  vous  nous  dites  que  la  verite  est  de 
votre  cote,  et  que  vos  antagonistes,  les  missionaires  Protestants,  sont 
dans  Terreur :  ces  derniers,  venus  long  temps  apres  vous,  nous  disent  le 
contraire  .  . .  vous,  Catholiques,  vous  noUs  tirez  d'un  cdte  ;  vous.  Pro* 
testants,  vous  nous  tirez  de  Pautre.  Dans  cette  position,  quel  parti 
voulez-vous  que  nous  prenions,  nous,  pauvres  ignorans,  qui  ne  con-^ 
naissons  rien,  ou  presque  rien,  du  sujet  de  vos  disputes  ?  Commences 
done  par  vous  accorder  entre  vous,  et  vous  viendrez  ensuite  nous 
precher  vos  dogmes.* " 

"  One  great  cause,"  (writes  Rev.  Krishna  Mohana  Bannerjea,)  "which 
has  occasioned  the  short-comings  alluded  to,  and  proved  such  a  draw- 
back upon  educational  and  other  agencies  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  is 
the  want  of  union,  and  consequently  of  strength  in  the  Church." — On 
Female  Education  in  India,  p.  138. 

"  And,  lastly,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  recent  Charge,  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  has  the  following  pithy  remark  : — 

"  To  those  amongst  us,  if  such  there  be,  who  think  agitation  better 
adapted  than  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  to  promote  the  Gospel  in  the 
East,  I  would  commend  for  their  most  serious  consideration  a  remark 
made  lately  to  one  of  our  missionary  clergy  by  a  shrewd  Mahometan,  to 
whom  he  was  speaking  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  '  worthy  of  all 
men  to  be  received ;'  '  First  settle  among  yourselves  what  is  the  truth, 
and  who  of  you  has  the  truth,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  listen  to  you 
as  its  ministers.'"  p.  12. 

"  The  following  observations  on  the  conduct  of  missions,  since  they 
especially  touch  on  the  point  here  illustrated,  are  extracted  from  the 
private  correspondence  of  a  gentleman  in  India,  who  has  considerable 
opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  our  missions,  and  are  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

"  As  to  the  method  of  conducting  missionary  operations,  there 
should  be  several  well-trained  men  always  in  and  out  among  the  people 
of  each  district.  These  men  should  live  together  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  mission,  but  go  and  live  out  in  the  villages,  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  turns.  The  present  class  of  native  readers  should  be  utterly 
abolished ;  the  services  of  the  Church  should  not  be  performed  (as  is 
now  done)  by  unordained  catechists,  and  even  by  these  readers ;  there 
should  be  some  one  with  chief  authority  in  each  mission  ;  and  some  ond 
over  all  the  missions,  who  shall  repeatedly  visit  them  and  confer  with 
the  men  employed  in  them.  But  after  all,  as  long  as  there  are  two 
Church  Societies  missioharizing  with  different  rules,  on  different  plans, 
giving  different  salaries,  &c.  &c..  .  •  •  one  may  attempt  what  one  may 
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in  the  way  suggested^  and  it  will  come  to  nothing,  or  very  little. 
Bishop  Middleton  mentions  an  anecdote  in  which  a  poor  Hindoo  states 
himself  to  be  in  great  confusion  owing  to  the  conflicting  teaching  of  the 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Anabaptists." — Appendix,  No.  vii. 

One  other  disadvantage  by  which  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is 
now  obstructed  must  be  named,  though  at  the  naming  of  it  our 
faces  burn  for  shame.     It  is  an  awful  truth,  that  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  of  the  missionary  is  the  wickedness  of  Christians — ^the 
personal  fraud,  violence,  impurity,  falsehood,  of  baptized  men.    In 
early  days  it  was  the  living  and  resistless  energy  of  faith  in  the 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  Christians  that  preached  the  Gospel,  no  less 
than  Evangelists  and  teachers ;  the  unearthly  meekness,  purity, 
and  peace,  which  made  the  presence  of  a  Cfhristian  felt  in  the 
Mamertine    prisons,    in  the  encampment   of    Boman    legions, 
in  the  booth  of  the  tent-maker.     The  world  not  only  heard  a 
voice  but  felt  a  power.     It  was  encountered  by  something  even 
mightier  than  truth — ^by  the  virtues  and  arms  of  the  Spirit,  by  the 
will  and  sanctity  of  regenerate  men.     Not  so,  alas  !  in  our  settle- 
ments among  the  heathen  at  this  day.     It  has  been  remarked 
as  an  universal  law,  that  the  morals  of  colonial  societies  are  always 
more  corrupt  than  those  of  the  mother  country;  and  naturally  so, 
because  the  traditionary  restraints,  the  strong  power  of  old  con- 
ventional rules,  cannot  be  transplanted.     They  cannot  be  shipped 
off  with  merchants  and  speculators,  nor  included  in  bills  of  lading, 
nor  transcribed  with  arts  and  sciences.     Men  are  no  where  more 
unfavourably  placed  than  when  they  are  drafted  off  from  an  old 
society  into  new  and  arbitrary  systems.     The  forces  of  law  and 
right,  of  morality  and  religion,  are  no  where  weaker  than  in  new 
colonies,  especially  in  colonies  formed  on  shallow  schemes  of 
emigration,  or  on  mere  calculations  of  commerce  and  aggi'andize- 
ment,  instead  of  the  sacred  principles  of  enlightened  political 
science.     We  do  not  scruple  to  call  such  principles  sacred ;  and 
we  may  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  even  from  the  heathen  of  old, 
who  sent    forth  their   colonists  with    offerings    and    libations, 
enshrining  the  gods  of  their  forefathers  in  the  prows  of  their 
galleys.     Not  such  has  been  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
the  mightiest,  and  widest   empire  that  has  ever  over-shadowed 
the  earth.     The  morals  of  calculators  and  convicts,  of  camps  and 
navies,  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  our  Christianity,  our  offerings 
of  peace,  our  first  benediction©  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.   We 
have  grafted  our  ripe  and  civilized  vices  on  their  rude  and  vehe- 
ment nature,  and  the  end  has  been,  that  whole  races  have  con- 
sumed away  by  the  wasting  of  our  contagion,  and  our  Christianity 
bas  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations,  and  our  civilization  a 
fatal  boon. 
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.  The  subject  of  the  third  lecture  before  us  is,  the  means  ordained' 
for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  being  a  kingdom,  is 
manifestly  in  its  nature  two- fold ;  not  only  a  spiritual  influence,  but 
a  spiritual  and  visible  institution.  Throughout  the  whole  dealing  of 
God  with  man,  we  find  analogies  and  types,  teaching  us  to  expect 
such  to  be  the  character  of  the  Gospel  kingdom,  that  is,  the 
Church.  The  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament  are  full 
and  clear  to  this  point;  every  symbol  taken  to  express  the  Church 
being  chiefly  and  emphatically  visible  and  definite.  The  language 
of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  plain.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
parables  of  our  Lord,  such  as  the  mustard-seed,  foreshadow  the 
expansion,  not  of  an  unseen  influence  only,  but  of  a  body, 
one  and  organized,  in  which  that  virtue  dwells.  And  such  in 
effect  was  contained  in  the  apostolic  college,  and  has  been  deve- 
loped and  continued  ever  since.  Hence  arose  the  Catholic  Church 
in  all  the  world.  The  importance  of  this  view,  as  bearing  on  mis- 
sions, is  very  obvious.  It  shows  at  once,  first,  that  the  Bible  is 
only  one  of  the  means  of  conversion  ;  and  next,  that  a  fragment 
of  the  Christian  ministry  without  its  complement  and  fulness, 
{.  e,  the  polity  of  the  Church,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
mankind.  The  social  and  the  individual  Ufe  of  man  demand  the 
twofold  means  of  the  Church  and  Gospel,  to  speak  unscientifically, 
for  his  perfect  discipline  and  illummation:  and  the  energy  of 
individual  characters  will  be  found  to  depend  for  its  development 
and  strength  upon  the  spiritual  authority  and  organization  of  the 
Church.  We  would  willingly  follow  Dr.  Grant  in  his  course  of 
remarks  on  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  work  of  missions, 
but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits.  We  must  be 
content,  therefore,  with  quoting  the  following  most  true  and  stir- 
ring words  :— 

"  By  what  means  was  the  Gospel  appointed  to  be  propagated,  and 
how  in  fact  voas  it  propagated  ?  By  preaching  :  living  witnesses  went 
forth,  and  besought,  and  pleaded,  and  warned,  and  suffered.  They 
showed  it  was  a  real  thing  that  had  possessed  their  own  souls,  that 
made  them  no  longer  dear  to  their  ownselves,  and  could  fill  them,  even 
to  self*forgetfulne88,  with  the  burning  zeal  of  bringing  others  to  Christ. 
Christian  men  preached,  and  resisted  unto  blood;  and  heathen  men 
saw,  and  heard,  and  believed.  Christ's  servants  came  as  ambassadors 
with  a  message ;  they  came  to  draw  men  together  into  a  new  society, 
under  one  Head,  not  merely  through  a  mental  acquiescence  in  certain 
doctrines,  but  by  a  real  union  with  the  incarnate  and  invisible  God, 
through  visible  ordinances,  imparted  on  the  reception  of  that  holy  faith 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach.  To  this  method  all  historical 
records  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  bear  witness.'* — p.  89. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  abstract  questions  relating  to  the 
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|)rinciples  of  nlisBionary  enterprizes,  and  the  obligation  to  under^ 
take  them,  to  the  realization  of  these  duties  and  principles,  as  they 
have  been  exhibited  in  practice. 

The  fourth  lecture  treats  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
missions  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation:  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  missions  of  Christendom  since  that  date.  In  the 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  there  would  appear 
to  be  two  marked  periods ;  marked,  that  is,  in  the  character  and 
success  of  the  means  used  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  first  four  hundred  years,  the  Gospel  spread  throughout 
the  circle  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Apostles  appear  to  have 
carried  it  throughout  its  whole  area  and  circumference.  The 
work  of  their  successors  was  to  fill  up  their  outline^  and  to  com- 
plete their  original  design. 

"  The  first  four  centuries  have  commonly  been  considered  as  those 
in  which  the  Gospel  made  its  most  rapid  and  most  extended  conquests. 
It  has  been  thought  that,  during  them,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  carried 
forward  by  the  supernatural  impulse  which  it  received  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  of  which  the  last  vibrations  were  felt,  and  expired  at  the 
verge  of  that  period  ; — that  afterwards,  if  it  was  not  wholly  arrested  in 
its  course,  yet  it  expanded  itself  further  only  languidly  and  slowly,  by 
natural  or  doubtful  means,  and  that  for  centuries  it  lost  all  its  pristine 
vigour  and  purity.  There  is  perhaps  just  enough  of  truth  in  such  a 
statement  to  account  for  the  general  impression ;  but  certainly  as  regards 
the  territorial  extension  of  the  Church,  it  is  far  from  correct.  For 
history  would  not  lead  us  to  conclude,  either  that  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  Church  continued  progressively  to  enlarge  themselves  during  the 
first  four  centuries,  or  that,  at  the  close  of  them,  the  tide  of  its  rising 
waters  was  stayed  by  any  barrier,  or  any  cessation  of  the  invisible 
power  that  had  first  set  them  in  motion.  That  it  did  indeed  increase 
and  multiply,  according  to  the  blessing  bestowed  upon  it,  so  as  to 
gather  constantly  fresh  children  into  its  bosom,  is  most  true ;  not  how* 
ever,  commonly,  by  pushing  its  lines  further  into  the  domains  of  dark- 
ness, but  rather  by  filling  up  and  occupying  more  completely  the 
ground  already  acquired.'' — p.  104. 

The  period  following  the  conversion  of  the  empire  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  which  went  before.  Into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  all  Christian  as  it  was,  there  burst  a  strange  and 
fearful  irruption  of  barbarian  and  Pagan  hordes.  Christendom 
was  deluged  by  the  Gothic  nations  in  the  West,  and  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  in  the  South  and  East.  The  faith  of 
the  elect  must  have  been  sorely  tried  in  those  days,  when  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  ^on  of  Man  would  scarce  find  faith  in  the 
earth.  It  must  have  been  a  strauge  shift  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  world,  when  the  face  of  Christendom,  so  fair  and  full  of  fruity 
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where  Paganism  and  persecution  had  ^ven  place  to  holiness  and 
unity,  seemed  all  at  once  to  change  like  a  scene  in  a  mask,  and 
to  become  heathen  and  Mohammedan. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  centary  a  new  order  of  things  arose  for 
the  Church, — fresh  labours  and  trials,  widely  different  from  those  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  The  Roman  empire  was  now 
shaking  and  crumbling  from  its  inherent  social  decay,  and  from  the 
assaults  of  the  northern  tribes,  which  gathered,  like  birds  of  prey, 
round  the  dying  body.  Hitherto  the  Gospel  had  contended  with  civili- 
zation, with  a  popular  and  systematized  religion,  with  intellect,  with 
well-ordered  government ;  it  had  made  its  way  passively,  by  gradually 
spreading  its  influence  through  the  mass  in  which  it  had  been  hid  to 
leaven  it ;  for  a  time,  too,  it  bad  delayed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
polity  by  the  new  life  it  had  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
fresh  bonds  of  union  which  it  had  created.  But  now  the  Church  looked 
out,  and  saw  lawless  force  coming  down  as  a  flood,  threatening  to  bear 
away  before  it  all  law  and  civilization,  and  the  very  landmarks  of  social 
existence,  and  it  had  to  arm  itself  for  the  conflict." — pp.  106,  107* 

"For  two  centuries,  countless  hordes  were  poured  forth  from  the 
central  plains  of  Asia ;  one  after  the  other  they  took  up  their  position 
in  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  and  inclosed  within  them  the 
Church  of  God,  which,  stripped  now  of  the  worldly  defence  by  which  it 
had  been  strengthened  in  its  later  conquests  over  Roman  paganism,  was 
thrown  upon  its  inherent  vital  energy  and  spiritual  resources.  Worldly 
power  had,  indeed,  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  impetuous  hosts ; 
and  it  was  a  new  sight  for  mankind  to  gaze  on,  to  see  the  Church  of 
God,  armed  only  by  the  force  of  truth  and  the  invisible  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  savage  wildness  of 
human  nature.  The  world  seemed  fallen  back  into  the  days  of  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  in  such  a  field  it  is  that  we  have  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  softening,  humanizing,  converting,  civilizing.  Every  form 
of  uncivilized  life,  of  savage  habit,  of  deep-seated  prejudice,  of  vic- 
torious insolence,  was  brought  before  it ;  and,  by  turns,  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  ages,  was  controlled  and  brought  into  subjection." — p.  108. 

*'  Cheerless,  indeed,  was  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  gloomy  the  scene  on  which  the  first  Gregory  closed  his  eyes ;  the 
barbarous  hosts  still  pressing  the  Roman  empire  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  impostor  breaking  forth  from  his  sultry  sands,  as  the  avenger 
of  the  Lord,  scattering  the  flock  from  field  to  field,  and  obliterating  the 
once  flourishing  Churches  in  the  east,  and  along  the  African  coast. 
And  yet  at  that  Very  time  it  was  that  a  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise 
arose,  and  chiefly  from  the  north ;  from  the  monasteries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  men  went  forth  glowing  with  the  desire  of  bringing 
the  Gothic  tribes  within  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  seems  as  if  a  special 
impulse  was  imparted  to  them  ;  for  ceaselessly,  we  are  told,  in  the  ear 
of  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers,  St.  Columban,  sounded  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
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biinself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  the  Church  ex- 
tended itself  by  the  labours  of  men  thus  devoted  ;  among  whom  shine 
the  names  of  Fridolin,  St.  Gall,  Rupert,  St.  Eustasius,  Willibrord,  and, 
above  all,  St.  Boniface,  as  apostles  of  the  German  nations." — ^pp« 
109, 110. 

And  so  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  the 
Church  went  on  pouring  itself  forth  again  over  the  new  surface 
which  had  been  formed  within  its  original  limits,  and  even  beyond 
its  former  boundaries.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  in 
the  west,  and  Sclavonia,  Sarmatia,  Poland,  in  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  in  the  far  east,  Hindoostan,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  China 
received  Missions  of  the  Faith.  In  the  following  passage,  an 
interesting  contrast  is  made  of  the  means  by  which,  in  the  two 
periods  respectively,  the  Gospel  was  spread  aoroad. 

*'  The  conflict  with  civilization  and  organized  society  had  ceased,  and 
the  conflict  was  now  begun  with  barbarism  and  social  disorder.  The 
world  was  almost  broken  up  into  its  primaeval  elements ;  and  there 
was  one  power  alone  on  earth  able  to  re-assemble  the  shapeless  masses, 
and  reduce  them  into  order  and  harmony.  The  great  work  that  the 
Church  undertook  was  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  barbarian  hosts ; 
and  it  was  evident  at  once,  that  these  were  not  to  be  aflected  either  by 
direct  appeals  to  the  intellect,  or  by  exhibitions  of  meekness  and  en- 
during patience,  which  would  only  wear  the  appearance,  in  their  eyes, 
of  weakness  and  timidity,  and  excite  contempt.  The  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  tribes  was  a  rude  personal  independence  ;  their 
virtues  were  those  of  the  individual ;  they  wholly  wanted  social  order, 
and  those  principles  on  which  civil  existence  depends.  On  this  account 
we  shall  perceive,  first  of  all,  that  the  means  adopted  for  their  conver- 
sion and  civilization  were  aggressive  and  bold ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  were  such  as  peculiarly  to  set  forth  the  social  life  of  Christians, 
controlled  by  an  unseen  spiritual  power,  by  which  the  rude  warriors 
were  most  likely  to  be  attracted,  since  it  exhibited  what  they  most  needed. 
Hence,  together  with  the  sixth  century, — that  period  when  thick  darkness 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  Gospel, — the  first  systematic 
attempt  was  made  by  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans. 
Sometimes  a  solitary  Christian,  harassed  by  despair,  and  by  the  sight 
that  daily  met  his  eyes,  and  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  some  one  soul 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  would  seek  a  retreat  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
or  on  some  barren  height,  and  draw  around  him  a  small  community  of 
men  won  by  his  austere  sanctity,  and  lay  the  rudiments  of  a  future 
Church.  At  other  times,  after  the  pattern  of  the  first  Apostles,  twelve 
men  of  devoted  minds  would  throw  themselves  into  the  forests  or  plains 
that  bordered  the  Rhine  or  Danube ;  and  form  a  Christian  society, 
which  grew  into  a  religious  house ;  and  from  thence  commenced  that 
continuous  aggression  on  the  hordes  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  which 
ended  in  their  subjugation  to  the  law  and  discipline  of  Christ. 
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"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  one  means  whereby  the  minds  of  thtf 
barbarians  were  affected,  was  by  dazzling  their  senses,  and  working  on 
their  imagination.  Hence,  with  this  period,  the  pomp  of  ceremonial  in 
religion  was  largely  increased  ;  expressive  signs  and  symbols  were  un« 
sparingly  used,  and  frequently  abused ;  spectacles  were  multiplied  in 
accommodation  to  the  coarse  taste  and  intellect  of  the  age,  which  were 
thereby  at  least  impressed  with  an  idea  of  power,  and  a  sense  of  respect 
for  Him  in  whose  honour  they  were  displayed. 

«  Purer,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  far  more  effectual  methods  were 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  in  the  introduction  amongst 
them  of  the  elements  of  learning  and  of  the  practical  arts,  the  reduction 
of  their  language  to  written  characters,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  native  tongue,  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young  in  the 
habits  of  civUized  life."--pp.  120—123. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  Dr.  Grant  treats  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Bonum  Church  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  a  painful  and  invi- 
dious subject  to  enter  upon ;  for  in  the  history  of  these  Missions, 
both  in  the  great  and  holy  men  who  led  them,  and  in  those  who 
believed  through  their  word,  there  have  been  examples  of  pure 
and  burning  charity,  of  intense  and  absolute  devotion,  of  un- 
shrinking f^thfulness  even  to  tortures  and  to  death,  such  as  may 
well  enr3  its  missionaries  and  converts  among  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  Church.  Nobody  can  read  of  the  labours  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  of  Bicci,  nor  of  the  persecutions  in  China 
and  Japan,  without  a  penetrating  sense  of  the  likeness  therein 
exhibited  to  the  life  and  cross  of  our  Master.  It  is  therefore 
deeply  painful  to  find  such  glorious  annals  tarnished  by  unworthy 
deeds.  Yet  such,  alas !  is  too  true,  even  themselves  being  wit- 
nesses. The  Roman  Missions  were  at  first  chiefly  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits;  the  field  of  theii;  labours  being  India,  Japan, 
Tonkin  and  Cochin  China,  Paraguay,  Africa,  and  Abyssinia. 
These  great  flourishing  missions,  we  are  told  by  writers  of  the 
Boman  Church,  have  visibly  and  extensively  declined.  In  some 
places  they  have  become  wholly  extinct.  It  is  melancholy  to 
read  that, 

"  On  Xavier's  death,  the  missions  seem  to  have  languished ;  till, 
sixty  years  later,  one  of  the  same  fraternity  set  himself  to  re-establish 
them.  By  this  time  the  tendencies  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Jesuits  began  to  work  themselves  out,  and  a  system  of  accommodation^ 
and  of  unscrupulous  expedients,  was  employed  by  Robert  a.Nobili, 
which  ended  in  those  disgraceful  contests  which  exhibited  Order  in 
bitter  conflict  with  Order,  Pope  opposed  to  Pope,  and  the  Jesuits  in 
turn  set  against  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  PontifiE^  and  against  epi* 
soopal  authority,  to  the  scandal  and  injury  of  the  Christian  faith.  From 
the  time  of  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV»  (1744)  the  misskms  declined  i 
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IrhateTer  nmnber  of  conVerts  -  were  reckoned  at  that  period,  they  at 
once  decreased ;  and  we  have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  for  stating  that,  in  the  space  of  about  seventy  years 
from  this  event,  they  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  previous  num- 
ber, in  the  extensive  districts  of  the  Marawa,  Madura,  the  Carnatic,  and 
Mysore." — p.  147. 

So,  again,  we  find  the  stations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  near  the 
Congo,  after  two  hundred  years  of  struggling  existence,  as  well 
as  that  of  Sierra  Leone^  is  expunged  from  the  list  of  the  Roman 
missions.  The  same  fate  befel  the  missions  in  Abyssinia:  so 
likewise  in  the  Island  of  Moro,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  one 
among  the  triumphs  of  St.  F.  Xavier,  it  is  stated  in  the  Annales 
de  la  Foi,  "  la  trace  de  T^vangile  en  est  entibrement  effacee'  :^ 


we  add  Paraguay  and  South  America,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  and  almost  universal  decline  in  the  missions, 
glorious  in  their  beginning,  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  so 
confidently  rested  part  of  her  controversial  proofs  to  establish  her 
claims.  The  causes  of  this  declension  Dr.  Grant  has,  in  some 
measure,  pointed  out.  They  were  missions,  for  the  most  part, 
of  orders  within  the  Church,  rather  than  of  the  Church  itself : 
witness  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China  and  Paraguay  :  they  were  at 
last  even  in  direct  collision  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
CSinrch :  they  were,  moreover,  conducted  on  principles  of  eco- 
nomy and  concession,  which  yielded  up  too  much  of  the  severe 
reality  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross ;  and,  lastly,  sorrow  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  it,  they  were  marred  by  a  policy  we 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  as  we  ought.     Dr.  Grant  says, 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  noted,  is  the  principle  of  alluring  the  minds 
of  the  heathen  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  worship  of 
God,  to  pagan  practices  and  prejudices.  The  least  objectionable  form 
of  this  is  discerned  in  the  large  use  of  pictures,  and  images,  and  amu- 
lets, and  even  the  sale  of  consecrated  com  by  which  the  converts  were 
frequently  attracted.  For  the  last  religious  instinct  that  lingers  in  the 
human  breast  is  that  of  a  superstitious  trust  in  magical  virtue,  with 
which,  as  in  the  Fetiches  of  Africa,  the  fears  of  the  savage  will  invest 
the  commonest,  and  even  the  most  loathsome  objects.  To  this  feeling 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  largely  addressed  themselves  ;  and  we  may  see 
at  once  the  extreme  danger  that  was  thereby  incurred,  of  only  supplant- 
ing one  kind  of  idolatry  by  another.     How  far  this  result  followed  will 

be  illustrated  presently.     But  a  much  more  vicious  form  of  this  prin- 

> 

^  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  .166,  166.  '  It>.  p.  169,  note. 
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ciple  soon  exhibited  itself, — oiie  which  we  might  have  discredited,  had 
it  not  been  established  on  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsayed.  It  was 
that  which  was  employed  first  by  Robert  a  Nobili,  when  he  and  bis 
colleagues  representeH  themselves  as  European  Brahmins,  adopted  the 
manners,  dress,  and  superstitious  rites  of  that  caste,  bore  the  cord  of 
dignity,  and  the  very  mark  of  idolatry  on  their  forehead ;  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  to  the  very  Hindoos  as  having  emanated  from  their 
deity.  Hence  followed  the  forgery  of  a  deed  purporting  to  authenti- 
cate their  story  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  a  Veda,  to  be  classed 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  altogether  shocking  to 
think  of  the  deceptions  that  were  thus  unscrupulously  practised ;  as 
when  Lainez  proclaimed  a  false  decree  of  the  pope  to  sanction  the  well- 
known  rites  of  Malabar,  which  had  been  condemned.  Parallel  and 
contemporaneous  with  these  acts  were  the  controversies  respecting  the 
adoption  of  the  practices  and  language  of  the  Chinese  idolatries.  The 
worship  of  ancestors,  and  the  appropriation  of  a  term  to  the  Deity, 
which  is  constantly  represented  as  conveying  to  the  Chinese  mind 
merely  the  idea  of  a  material  first  cause,  were  freely  allowed  and  de- 
fended ;  and,  in  justification,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  same  acts, 
though  idolatrous  in  idolaters,  ceased  to  be  so  in  Christians  :  and  thus, 
by  a  sophistical  refinement,  which  involved  a  practical  falsehood,  the 
outward  religious  act  was  disjoined  from  the  inward,  and  a  mere  inten- 
tion of  the  mind  was  substituted,  in  the  worship  of  God,  for  the  homage 
both  of  *  body  and  spirit  which  are  His.' " — p.  161. 

"  Even  now,  the  Christianity  resulting  from  such  a  system  as  this 
wears  all  the  guise  of  Paganism.  For  hear  a  missionary  of  the  Roman 
Church  thus  speak  of  India  : — '  The  Hindoo  pageantry  is  chiefiy  seen 
in  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the  native  Christians.  These  processions 
in  the  streets,  always  performed  at  night-time,  have  indeed  been  to  me, 
at  all  times,  a  subject  of  shame.  Accompanied  with  hundreds  of 
trumpets,  and  all  the  discordant  noisy  music  of  the  country,  with  num- 
berless torches  and  fireworks,  the  statue  of  the  Saint  placed  on  a  car 
which  is  charged  with  garlands,  and  flowers,  and  other  gaudy  orna- 
ments, the  car  slowly  dragged  by  a  multitude,  shouting  all  along  the 
march,  the  congregation  surrounding  it  all  in  confusion,  several  of  them 
dancing  or  playing  with  small  sticks,  or  with  naked  swords  ;  all  shouting 
or  conversing  with  one  another,  without  any  one  exhibiting  the  least 
sign  of  respect  or  devotion  :  such  is  the  mode  in  which  Hindoo  Christians 
in  the  inland  country  celebrate  their  festivals.'  " — p.  167. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  the  success  of  the  Roman  mis- 
sions appears  to  have  coincided,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  extension 
of  the  colonial  empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  have  sunk 
with  their  decline.  It  has  always  therefore  appeared  to  us,  that 
this  is  among  the  last  subjects  to  which  a  skilful  or  a  candid 
controversialist  would  appeaJ  in  establishing  the  peculiar  claims 
of  the  Roman  Church.  That  among  her  missionaries  have  been 
men  of  God  and  of  the  Gross,  worthy  to  be  reckoned  with  Evan- 
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ilists  and  Apostolic  teachers,  we  rejoice  to  declare ;   that  they 

k?e  sown  good  seed  in  God^s  field,  and  gathered  in  souls  for 
their  Lord,  we  thankfully  record;  but  that  their  missions,  whe- 
ther in  success  or  permanency,  in  growth  or  depth,  in  severity  of 
true  Christian  discipline,  or  in  their  internal  history  and  admi- 
nistration, afford  any  distinctive  proofs  of  the  claim  advanced  by 
the  Church  of  Bome  to  be,  by  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  true 
Church,  is  a  notion  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain.  It  were 
rather  to  be  thought,  that  with  such  facts  as  are  presented  by 
the  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  the  Annales  de  la  Foi,  and 
the  Abb^  Dubois,  whose  authority  is  quoted  by  themselves,  and 
who,  on  his  return  from  India,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Seminary  of  Missions  at  Paris,  it  were  rather  to  be  thought 
that  they  would  speak  with  reserve  and  with  humiUation,  than 
with  a  tone  so  challenging  and  vauntful  on  the  later  missions  of 
their  Church.  Not  a  word  that  has  been  said  is  designed  to 
detract  from  their  great  meed  of  honour.  We  have  but  re- 
counted their  own  admissions,  and  we  stand  in  no  need  of  such 
detractions.  We  hold  no  theory  which  makes  it  needful  in  con- 
troversy to  decry  their  efforts.  It  is  neither  gain  nor  gratifica- 
tion to  us  to  hear  of  their  failures  and  their  falls.  In  this  we 
have  the  better  of  them  twofold  ;  we  can  rejoice  over  both  their 
true  labours  in  the  Gospel  and  over  our  own.  Our  theology  does 
not  mulct  us  of  half  our  hope  and  rejoicing  for  the  heathen  world. 
And  here  we  may  leave  this  subject,  well  assured  that  little  is  to 
be  gained  by  them  in  controversy  on  the  score  of  their  later  mis- 
sions. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  neither,  in  controversy, 
shall  we  sustain  much  loss  on  the  score  of  our  own. 

The  three  remaining  Lectures  relate  to  the  missions  chiefly  of 
the  English  Church  since  the  Reformation;  to  the  present  con- 
dition or  wants  of  our  Missions;  and  to  the  prospects  and  encou- 
ragements which  are  before  us.  And  as  these  subjects  are  of  a 
nature  so  directly  practical,  we  may  be  allowed,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  arrangement  and  details  required  in  the  work  before  us, 
to  make  such  remarks  as  the  present  position  of  the  EngUsh 
Church  seems  to  prescribe. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  declaring,  that  the  English 
people,  both  Church  and  nation,  have  fallen  short  of  their  duty  in 
the  work  of  Missions.  Our  absolute  neglect  of  the  whole  heathen 
world  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  long  and  bitter 
bondage,  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  which  our  slave  population  was 
oppressed;  the  bloody  extermination  of  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  the 
cold-hearted  disregard  of  our  countless  emigrants ;  the  frightful 
abandonment  of  our  miserable  convict  felons ;  the  direct  counte- 
nance we  have  given  to  the  idolatries  of  the  East;  and  the  positive 
obstructions  we  have  offered  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  our 
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heathen  possessions;  all  these-^in  the  West  India  islands,  m 
Oanada,   in  Australia,   in  Hindostan,  witness  against  us   with 
an  awful  and  condemning  testimony.     The  facts  and  details  of  all 
these  particular  subjects  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully 
stated  of  late,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them.     The  sketch  of 
the  religious  state  of  India  given  in  Mr.  Le  Bas^  Life  of  Bishop 
Middleton,  is  enough  to  make  us  burn  for  shame.     A  Christian 
people,  with  a  handful  of  military  chaplains  scattered  up  and  down 
m  an  empire  of  a  hundred  millions,  without  a  hierarchy,  without 
visible  worship,  the  ordinances    of  religion  wholly  abandoned, 
or  ministered  in  mess-rooms  and  riding-schools  \ — who  can  say 
how  great  a  burden  of  guilt  may  lie  upon  us  for  these  things  I 
What  shall  be  the  thoughts  of  the  stately  and  speculative  people 
of  the  East,  whose  idolatry  is  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  a  majes* 
tic  visible  worship,  and  by  the  sanction  of  long-descended  anti- 
quity, whose  altars  are  adorned  with  gorgeous  rites,  whose  whole 
life  is  instinct  with  a  fanaticism  of  reverence,  and  an  enthusiasm 
of  self-devotion— what  shall  they  conceive  of  a  faith,  the  followers 
of  which  appear  to  live  the  lives  of  traders,  and  to  hold  the  creed 
of  atheists !  What,  but  such  as  has  been  already  the  effect  of  our 
guilty  negligence.     The  answer  of  a  Cingalese  boatman  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  a  sample  of  the  whole.     When  asked  what  religion 
the  English  professed,  he  answered,  he  did  not  know ;  the  Portu-^ 
guese  were  Christians,  and  so  were  the  Dutch,  but  for  the  Eng-» 
lish,  he  did  not  know  of  what  religion  they  were,  or  whether  they 
had  any.     And  what  wonder  ?    When  Ceylon  was  surrendered  by 
the  Dutch  into  our  hands,  there  were  (it  was  said,  though  the 
number  is  doubtless  too  great)  340,000  Protestant  Christians* 
The  Dutch  had  divided  the  districts  in  which  these  lived  into  240 
churchships  or  parishes,  and  in  each  had  erected  a  church  and  a 
school.     They  provided  also  seminaries  to  train  native  youths  for 
the  office  of  missionary  catechists  and  preachers*.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  on  the  British  government  lies  the  sin  of  suffer- 
ing this  entire  system  of  Christianity  to  expire,  so  that  there  re- 
mained, some  years  ago,  only  a  single  school,  and  not  a  single 
church. 

Again,  let  any  one  read  Mr.  Justice  Burton^s  volume  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Australia,  or,  to  see  our  earlier  neglects,  Dr; 
Hawks'  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia :  let  him  trace  out 
the  history  of  the  British  plantations,  and  of  the  formation  of  our 

^  From  an  official  document  issued  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1807*  "  Tlitf 
Commander-in-Chief  has  directed  a  riding-scbooi  to  be  included,  in  the  estimate  foi 
public  buildings  at  Meerut,  upon  the  scale  of  the  riding-schools  at  Ghazeepoor  and 
Cawnpoor,/or  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  of  worship  and  a  riding-school" — Le  Bas* 
Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
.  *  Le  Bas'  life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  voU  i.  p.  87»  i^>  ...      t 
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vast  colonial  empire,  and  he  will  tremble  at  the  motionless 
and  stubborn  apathy  with  which  this  country  has  stopped  its 
ears  against  the  plaints  and  cries  of  the  nations,  committed  to  its 
charge.  The  two  great  commercial  people,  whose  empire  sha- 
dowed all  waters,  Portugal  and  Spain,  even  with  all  the  accumu- 
lated sins  through  which  they  fell,  stand  as  a  twofold  witness 
against  our  practical  atheism.  They  colonized  and  founded  insti- 
tutions :  the  Gospel  entered  with  their  first  enterprizes :  the 
Gross  of  Christ  was  among  their  insignia:  the  societies  they 
founded  were  knit  together  by  the  order  of  the  Church,  and 
quickened  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Without  doubt  they  used 
the  day  of  their  visitation  more  faithfully,  earnestly,  and  systema- 
tically, than  we  have  ever  attempted  until  now.  God  grant  it  be 
not  too  late.  And  yet  He,  in  His  inscrutable  dealings,  has 
plucked  from  them  province  after  province,  and  people  after 
people ;  and  as  He  has  stripped  them  of  their  greatness.  He  has 
laid  upon  us  their  majesty  and  their  duties,  their  empire  and 
their  responsibilities.  It  is  truly  an  awful  thought,  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  entrusted  to  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  earth'^s  habitable  surface,  and  a  full  seventh 
of  the  race  of  mankind  •.  Can  we  believe  that  it  is  given  us  only 
as  the  material  of  war,  science,  and  merchandize,  to  make  us  rich, 
pampered,  and  heartless  ?  Does  not  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  show  us  that  the  destinies  of  mankind  have  been  controlled 
by  a  succession  of  mighty  empires,  each  taking  up,  and  for  a 
time,  carrying  on  God'*s  work  in  the  world  ?  All  the  subordinate 
and  secuk^  appointments  of  His  providence  have  relation  to  this 
great  end.  "  Reflect  only,''  says  the  writer  before  us,  in  words 
80  natural  and  eloquent  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  give  them, 

"  Reflect  only  on  the  gigantic  power  which  is  put  forth  by  this  our 
country.  It  has  already  peopled  one  half  of  the  American  continent. 
Austral-Asia  seems  wonderfully  destined  to  grow  up  under  its  influ- 
ence to  be  a  central  source  of  improvement  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
South.  There  is  scarcely  a  heathen  people  with  whom  we  are  not 
brought  into  contact.  We  carry  the  conveniences  of  life  into  the  hut  of 
the  remotest  savage,  and  our  land  is  the  resort  of  strangers.  They  flock 
£rom  under  every  sun  to  learn  our  arts,  and  search  out  the  source  of 
our  earthly  greatness ;  and  we  might  truly  tell  them,  that  all  these 
blessings  have  flowed  from  the  influence  of  Christian  truth.  The 
language  of  England  is  spreading  itself  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding 
any  other.  It  is  the  tongue  of  half  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is 
become  the  instrument  of  education  in  India.  Our  modes  of  thought, 
our  principles,  our  literature,  our  history,  are  thus  carried  into  other 
lands  ;  they  cannot  perish  there ;  rather  are  they  not  pioneering  a  track 

^  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  11. 
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along  wliich  tlie  Gospel  may  advance,  when  thosie  are  found  who  axe 
willing  to  proclaim  it?  We  cannot  reflect  upon  these  elements  of 
power,  and  not  see  in  them  the  means  provided  for  a  fresh  advance  of 
the  Church  of  Christ, — means  which  would  scarcely  have  been  equalled 
jn  the  first  ages  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  if  instead  of  the  few 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  the  learned  and  powerful  of  Greece  and  Italy  had 
been  its  propagators,  and,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  imperial  Rome  had 
been  the  centre  of  its  diffusion. 

**  But  though  these  secondary  means  must  be  deemed  powerless  in 
themselves,  yet  tokens  are  they  and  signs  of  His  will,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  which  all  things  surely  tend.     We  may  note  that, 
in  those  onward  movements  which  have  marked  particular  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  lines  of  His  providence  have  ever 
run  concurrently  with  those  of  His  grace ;  and  that  a  combination  of 
subordinate  agencies  have  betokened  '  the  fulness  of  the  time.'    Was  it 
not  thus  at  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  of  Life  ?     The  general  peace  ; 
the  intercourse  between  nations  along  the  highways  of  military  convey- 
ance ;  extended  colonization ;  the  application  of  the  papyrus  to  the 
purposes  of  writing ;   the  circulation  of  the  Septuagint ;    a  common 
language  of  communication  ;  all  conspired  to  aid  the  promulgation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     So  was  it  at  the  subsequent  religious  crisis  of 
the  Reformation.     The  settling  down  of  the  nations  into  order ;  in- 
creased skill  in  navigation,  by  means  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  fresh 
commercial  enterprizes  ;  emigration  to  a  new  world  ;  the  invention  of 
printing  ;  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  the  use  of  Latin  as 
the  channel  of  thought ;  these  combined  to  urge  onward  that  fresh  out- 
break of  revived  Christianity  which  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe.  And 
can  we  close  our  eyes  against  the  same  concurrence  of  means,  now  con- 
centrating their  force  into  one  mighty  effort ; — the  application  of  a  new 
power  to  navigation  ;  the  rapid  transit  to  every  spot  in  the  globe  ;  the 
founding  of  new  settlements  and  of  future  kingdoms  ;  the  invention  of 
arts,  and  discovery  of  new  sciences ;  the  circulation  of  the  word   of 
God ;  the  ubiquity  of  the  English  language  from  Quebec  to  Canton, 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Himalayas ;  and  lastly,  the  universal  peace, 
so  merciful  and  unexpected,  which  may  seem  to  be  hushing  the  world 
into  stillness,  and  to  resemble  the  silence  that  was  *  in  heaven  for  about 
the  space  of  half  an  hour '  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal.      Shall 
we  discern  nothing  in  these  conjunctures  but  the  chance  on-drivings  of 
a  restless  world,  aimless  and  uncontrolled  ?  Or  as  it  watches  the  feverish 
strivings  and  agitations  of  men,  can  the  eye  of  faith  discern  no  hand 
weaving  out  therefrom  the  web  of  the  world's  destinies,  and  tracing 
upon  it  the  legible  character  of  God's  eternal  decrees  ?" — pp.  288 
—291. 

We  confess  that  with  this  view  of  God''s  probable  designs  before 
us,  the  past  neglect  of  this  Christian  empire  becomes  appaUing. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  Is  not  the  time  already  past !  Can 
we  be  yet  spared  to  do  this  proffered  work,  so  long  despised! 
We  feel  little  disposition,  then,  to  make  the  most  of  our  missionary 
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efforts  hitherto,  hut  to  confess  our  neglects  with  shame,  and  to 
say  the  worst  of  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  truth  to  affirm,  that  these  grievous 
omissions,  have  not  been  wholly  those  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  trials  of  that  eventful  age 
were  upon  it,  the  Church  of  England  was  literally  shut  up  within 
the  four  seas.  As  yet,  Spain  filled  the  colonial  empire  of  the 
earth :  the  old  world  was  closed  against  us,  and  our  enterprizes 
had  not  as  yet  pushed  onward  into  the  new.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  American  plantations  began  to  be  formed,  the  Church  at 
home  was  pressed  almost  out  of  life  between  the  assaults  of 
Sioman  and  Protestant  adversaries.  The  same  was  the  history 
and  fortune  of  the  Church  through  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I. ;  still  more  true  was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  our  West  Indian  colonies  began  to  be  acquired. 
At  that  time  the  Church  was  overwhelmed ;  all  its  powers  for  a 
time  suspended,  and  the  cares  and  labours  of  its  people  drawn 
away  from  missions  abroad,  by  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  at  home.  Such  are  the  mercies  of 
nonconformity,  of  that  short-sighted  party  which  reviled  and 
rebelled  against  the  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  them 
may  be  truly  ascribed  the  retarding  of  our  missions  by  half  a 
century  at  least :  division  ever  has  been  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  missions  of  the  Church.  It  then  paralyzed  the  Church  at 
home;  it  now  opposes  its  work  abroad.  It  is  no  exception  to 
this,  that  we  find  Cromwell  devising  a  scheme,  never  after  all 
carried  into  effect,  for  a  Propaganda,  which  should  unite  all  Pro- 
testant bodies  in  opposition  to  the  Propaganda  at  Borne.  The 
design  is  just  such  as  his  hardy,  bold,  and  masculine  spirit  would 
conceive.  The  realization  was  not  so  ready  as  the  conception. 
The  materials  of  which  this  broad  and  venturous  scheme  had  to 
be  composed,  were  of  a  kind  to  elude  even  his  decisive  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  own  altars  again,  the 
thoughts  of  earnest  men  began  to  turn  to  the  propa^tion  of  the 
faith  in  the  colonies  or  plantations  of  the  empire.  Robert  Boyle 
occupied  himself  with  endeavours  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  India 
and  America ;  he  published  at  his  own  cost  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  book  of  Acts,  m  the  Malay  language,  and  at  his  death  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  1694,  Dean  Prideaux  published  his  account  of  the  English 
settlement  in  the  East  Indies,  together  with  a  proposal  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  And  so 
clear-sighted  and  systematic  was  he  in  his  schemes,  that  what 
has  since  been  realized,  he  then  fully  suggested,  namely,  that  the 
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existing  evils  and  deficiencies  cannot  otherwise  be  remecBed 
than  by  settling  bishops  and  seminaries  in  those  coantries,  where 
ministers  may  be  bred  and  ordained  upon  the  spot'. 
.  About  the  same  time^  this  feeling,  which  had  been  growing 
and  spreading  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  found  its  expres- 
sion in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  in  the 
earlier  period,  that  is,  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  Reformation, 
the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  was  only  beginning  to  form 
itself,  and  the  Church  was  crippled  and  exhaust^  by  attacks  at 
home.  In  the  next  period,  as  our  foreign  dependencies  were 
'multiplied,  and  peace  was  restored  to  us,  the  Church  immediately 
entered  upon  deliberations,  which  issued  in  the  Society  or  Pro- 
paganda above  mentioned.  That  the  same  spirit  was  still  work* 
ing  deeply,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  oiFer  made  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
then  Dean  of  Derry,  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
to  go  to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  to  found  there  a  college  for 
the  "  converting  of  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity.'^  This 
offer  immediately  brought  three  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  a  resolution  of  joining  with  him  in  his  venture  of  faith*. 
From  the  year  1701,  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  that  Society  has 
witnessed,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Church,  to  the  great  duty 
incumbent  on  the  British  empire.  For  a  hundred  years  it  stood 
alone,  bearing  its  solitary  testimony.  It  cannot,  then,  be  said, 
with  any  truth,  that  the  auty  of  missions  has  not  been  at  least 
recognized  by  the  English  Church.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  formed  for  Africa  and  the 
East.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  too  true  that  the 
work  of  missions  has  never  hitherto  been  undertaken  with  a 
just  measure  of  zeal  and  of  devotion.  This  we  do  confess,  and 
trust  we  confess  it  in  humiliation.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this 
that  we  find  a  cause  of  encouragement  and  hope.  If,  indeed,  the 
Church  had  hitherto  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary toil ;  if  all  the  appliances  and  aids  for  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  heathen  had  been  fully  employed;  if  missionaries, 
evangelists,  and  bishops  had  gone  forth  from  our  shores ;  if  col^ 
leges  and  seminaries  had  toiled  to  rear  up  a  perpetual  fellowship 
and  to  keep  the  sees  and  missions  always  full  of  wise  and  devotea 
men  ;  and  if,  after  all,  the  darkness  and  idolatry  of  the  West  and 
East  had  stood  as  fast  and  stubborn  as  before ;  if  all  this  tillage  and 
seeding  had  borne  no  better  harvest,  then,  indeed,  we  might  have 

'  Le  Bag'  Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

*  Li£e  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  pp.  iv.  ▼. 
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listened  "with  an  aWakened  and  a  fearful  ear  to  the  controverdial 
arguments  of  our  adversaries.  But  it  is  because  this  has  hitherto 
never  been  done,  that  we  need  pay  but  little  heed  to  their  reason- 
ings ;  it  is  because  this  has  not  been  so ;  because  of  the  means 
employed,  some  have  been  most  imperfect,  and  some  have  been 
most  faintly  and  hesitatingly  applied, — for  these  reasons  we  say  it 
is  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  judge  the  Church  of  England 
by  its  missionary  success.  Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  it 
has  been  seriously  obstructed  in  its  missionary  undertakings  by 
external  hindr9.nces ;  and  that,  according  to  the  means  it  has 
been  able  to  apply,  a  full  and  proportionate  success  has  already 
followed. 

In  addition  to  the  obstructions  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
there  is  one  yet  only  slightly  referred  to,  that  is,  the  impedi- 
ments  opposed  by  governments  at  home.  It  were  a  lighter 
matter  if  the  civil  power  had  only  failed  to  give  the  direct  aid 
which  its  bounden  duty  requires  it  to  offer  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church  throughout  our  colonial  empire.  It  has  done  more  than 
offer  this  negative  opposition.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  in 
which  the  states  of  America  were  united  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, an  urgent  and  ever  renewing  appeal  was  made  by  our  fellow 
countrymen  and  fellow  Christians  in  America  for  the  benefit  of  a 
resident  episcopate.  It  was  again  and  again  refused  ;  not  by  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  how  Dean  Prideaux,  in  1 694,  expressed 
the  sense  then  entertained  of  the  need  of  planting  episcopal  sees 
abroad.  A  scheme,  we  are  told,  was  ready  drawn,  m  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  for  the  distribution  of  the  North 
American  plantations  into  dioceses.  It  was  frustrated  by  jear 
lousies  of  state-craft,  and  the  wiliness  of  politicians.  The  same 
calculating  temper  which,  to  our  sin  and  shame,  has  entangled  this 
Christian  empire  in  the  idolatries  of  Hindostan,  set  a  mark  of 
political  incapacity  on  native  converts  ^  resisted  the  spread  of 
the  only  Word  of  life  ia  that  blinded  and  perishing  people,  and 
yielded  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  episcopate  only  when  it 
was  wrung  by  the  power  of  faith  and  righteousness  from  its 
grasp  *", — this  was  the  cause  why  the  consecration  of  an  order  of 
bishops  for  the  American  Church  was  refused  until  the  British 
plantations  had  won  for  themselves  the  style  and  independence  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  instructive  moral  on  the  infatuation 
of  rulers  who  would  be  wiser  than  God ;  and  a  warning  for  states- 
men that  now  or  hereafter  shall  hold  the  powers  of  the  great 
empire. 

It  win  one  day  be  thought  incredible  that  Great  Britain  should 


'  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  194. 

M  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Bisliop  Middletoo,  toI  i,  p.  33. 
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have  been  a  colonial  power  for  two  hundred  years  before  the 
episcopate  of  the  English  Church  set  a  foot  upon  its  foreign 
shores.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  at  a  time  when  one- 
seventh  of  the  habitable  earth  obeyed  its  rule,  there  was  not  one 
organized  church  or  diocese  throughout  its  world-wide  domi- 
nions. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side,  if  bright  it  can  be  called. 
A  slight  summary  of  what  the  Church  of  England  has  been  per- 
mitted to  do  will  suffice  to  show,  that  results  fully  proportioned  to 
the  means  have  actually  followed  upon  its  missions.  And  first,  let 
us  cite  the  American  Church.   Who  would  have  dared  to  expect, 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  neglect,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  two 
internal  convulsions,  that  the  seed  we  planted  with  so  niggard 
and  repulsive  a  hand^  should  have  sprung  up  into  such  fruitfulness 
and  stature  \   The  American  Church,  with  its  twenty  bishops,  its 
thousand  priests,  and  its  million  of  people,  is  a  direct  lineal,  mul- 
tiplying offshoot  of  the  Church  of  England.     If  this  be  not  an 
undeniable  evidence  of  vitality  in  our  missions,  where  shall  we 
look  for  it !     But  perhaps  an  objection  may  be  taken  at  the  out- 
set, that  these  cannot  be  fairly  classed  with  missions,  not  being  by 
way  of  conversion,  but  by  the  simple  extension  of  a  people  already 
Christian.     Let  it  be  so.     The  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  missions,  properly  so  called,  may  be  thus  given :    the 
two  chief  missionary  societies  of  the  Church,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan,  alone  number  between  15,000 
and  20,000  converts  under  the  care  of  their  missions,  and  the 
latter,  above  19,000  under  instruction.    At  Barripiir  and  Krish- 
nagur,  whole  villages,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  received  the 
faith.     In  one  year  (1839),  on  the  visits  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  980  heathen  were  baptized,  which  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts  to  1490:  in  the  year  following 
(1840),  the  baptized  were  again  increased  to  2000,  and  3000 
more  were  preparing  for  the  ktver  of  regeneration  ^ :  and  this  at 
Erishnagur  alone.     The  Bishop  of  Madras  speaks  of  ^^  whole 
Christian  villages  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.'*^     He  states,  ''  that 
lately  3000  had  been  added  to  the  Church,  and  that  in  four  sta- 
tions alone  he  had  confirmed  1500  native  converts  '.^     We  pass 
by  the  missions  at  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Vepery,  having 
already  given  facts  enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  astonishment 
and  pain  in  reading  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Grant  upon  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Wiseman. 

"The  words,  which  Bishop  Heber   used  in  1826,  and  which  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  are  these : — '  The  number  is  gradually  in- 

1  Grant>  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  199.  ^  lb.  p.  197* 
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creasing,  and  there  are  now,  in  the  South  of  India,  about  two  hundred 
Protestant  congregations,  the  number  of  which  has  been  sometimes 
vaguely  stated  at  forty  thousand.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  fifteen 
thousand ;  but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  certainly  a  great 
number.'  (Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.)  Dr.  Wiseman's  comment  upon 
the  passage  is,  *  And  certainly  it  is  a  great  number,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  very  much  too  great,  as  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
show  you.'  (Lect.  vi.  p.  175.)  To  fulfil  this  announcement,  he  refers 
to  the  missions  founded  by  Schwartz,  as  if  the  bishop  were  speaking  of 
these  alone,  whereas  he  did  speak  of  '  the  South  of  India.'  Within 
this  sphere  of  operation  he  then  selects  three  facts,  viz.,  that  the 
bishop  confirmed  fifty  natives  at  Tanjore,  and  eleven  at  Trichinopoly ; 
and  that  in  a  set  of  villages  which  formed  but  *  one  circle  '  tn  the  Tanjore 
mistionf  the  number  of  Christians  returned  in  1823,  was  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  '  So  that,'  adds  Dr.  Wiseman,  *  the 
number  first  stated  at  forty  thousand,  then  at  fifteen  thousand,  is,  by 
the  report  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  reduced  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight!'  Thus,  then,  though  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  the 
Protestant  Christians  in  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  Dr.  Wiseman 
attempts  to  refute  his  calculation,  by  computing  the  number  of  Christians 
in  two  missions  only,  and  then  limits  his  computations  to  one  circle  only 
in  one  of  these  missions.  And  so,  by  this  process,  and  by  adducing  three 
insulated  facts,  he  has  *  no  hesitation  in  saying '  that  Bishop  Heber's 
computation  was  *  very  much  too  great.' 

*'  This  is  an  instance  of  the  fairness  with  which  the  missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Protestants  are  examined.  Now  what 
is  the  state  of  the  case  ? 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  able  writer  was  unable  to  discover 
any  other  traces  of  converts  in  connexion  with  these  Indian  missions. 
And  in  reply,  I  observe,  that  in  the  very  same  page  of  his  Journal,  in 
which  Bishop  Heber  mentions  the  fact  of  his  confirming  the  natives 
alluded  to  at  Tanjore,  he  adds,  '  that  he  pronounced  the  benediction  on 
above  one  thousand  three  hundred  natives,'  on  the  evening  of  Easter- 
Day.  '  This  however,'  he  subjoins,  *  is  only  tn  the  city  of  Tanjore^ 
There  are  scattered  congregations  to  the  number  of  many  thousand  Pro- 
testant Christians  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages ;  and  the 
wicker-bound  groves,  each  distinguished  by  a  little  cross  of  cane,  of  the 
poor  people  by  the  road-side,  are  enough  to  tell  even  the  more  careless 
traveller,  that  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  Christian.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  Dr.  Wiseman  had  not  read  this. 

"  So  here  there  were  several  thousand  Christians,  besides  the  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  in  the  city  of  Tanjore,  in  this  one  mission.  But 
besides,  I  find  that  in  this  same  year,  1826,  in  one  village  congrega- 
tion in  the  Tinnevelly  mission,  ninety-nine  natives  were  baptized  by 
a  native  priest,  named  Nanapragasam '.  Further,  in  1 824,  ofiicial  state- 
ments were  sent  in  to  Archdeacon  Robinson  (an  account  of  which  he 

'  Madras'  Committee  Report,  p«  302,  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know* 
ledge. 
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has  kindly  furnished  me  with)  of  the  several  missions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  give  the  number  of  converts  in 
charge  of  that  Society  alone  at  about  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  in  1820,  a  similar  return 
was  made  of  the  mission  conducted  by  the  Church  Mission  Society ; 
and  in  one  of  these  missions  at  Tinnevelly,  the  converts  were  stated  at 
seven  thousand  five  hundred ;  and  there  were  other  stations  which  might 
have  been  added.'  " — Appendix,  pp.  t363 — 365. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  rough  estimate  of  the  native 
Christians  ttoenty  years  ago.  Since  which  time,  even  our  enemies 
being  judges,  ^'  the  heretical  communion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
has  grown  with  a  giant  growth.''  Instead  then  of  being  surprised 
that  our  success  has  been  so  little,  we  are  rather  astonished  that 
it  has  been  so  great.  The  number  of  missionaries  scattered 
through  Northern  India,  with  its  seventy  million  heathens,  is 
thirty :  in  the  diocese  of  Bombay  ten ;  and  in  Tanjore,  among 
six  hundred  thousand  souls,  four.  *'  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  success  with  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bless  our  missions,  is  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand. 

''  A  more  solid,  and  no  less  marked  advance  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
effected  in  a  mission  which,  from  the  hopes  and  anticipations  which  are 
centered  on  that  new  country  and  its  rising  churches,  must  engage  all 
our  sympathies, — the  mission  of  New  Zealand.  A  more  striking  in- 
stance it  has  not  been  permitted  to  later  generations  to  witness,  than 
was  exhibited  on  this  field,  of  the  conversion  of  nearly  a  whole  nation. 
In  1814,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  first  commenced  its  labours  in 
these  islands,  but  for  fifteen  years  no  native  was  affected  by  the  word 
of  life,  which  was  wholly  checked  in  its  course,  chiefiy  through  the 
savage  opposition  of  one  native  marauder.  The  fact  of  the  natives 
being  scattered  about  in  tribes  under  separate  chiefs,  was  another  source 
of  hindrance,  not  only  from  the  perpetual  jealousies  and  wars  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  but  from  the  absence  of  any  such  infiuence  as  was  found  to 
aid  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  groups, 
where  the  several  islands  were  subject  to  one  king  or  ruler.  From  the 
period  of  1829,  the  gathering  in  of  the  heathen  has  been  gradual  and 
decisive.  We  may  probably  trace  the  more  favourable  reception  which 
the  missionaries  then  began  to  experience,  to  the  conviction  of  the 
natives,  that  they  were  come  to  settle  among  them  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses ;  in  their  own  expressive  language,  they  found  they  were  come 
*  to  break  their  clubs  in  two ;  to  blunt  the  points  of  their  spears ;  to 
make  this  tribe  and  that  tribe  love  one  another,  and  sit  down  as  brothers 
and  friends  ;'  and  hence  they  listened  to  their  teaching.  Thus  converts 
were  gained ;  the  inhuman  practices  which  before  distinguished  this 
Salvage  race  were  discontinued.  With  a  surprising  facility  they  gave 
themselves  to  instruction,  and  *  to  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
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that  distant  quarter  of  the  earth  God  gave  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
During  the  year  1841,  the  increase  of  those  who  were  under  instruction^ 
including  baptized  and  hearers,  advanced  from  twenty-nine  thousand, 
to  thirty- five  thousand.  Distant  tribes  are  constantly  being  wakened 
to  a  desire  to  become  Chrisdans,  and  send  for  a  teacher  to  come  and 
instruct  them.' " — pp.  209,  210. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  other  proofs  drawn  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope,  but  what  has  been  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  God^s  work  is  growing  in  our  hand ;  that 
all  we  need  is  faith,  love,  zeal,  patience,  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
of  self-devotion;  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  harvest  we  may 
reap  for  God,  but  the  limit  of  the  seed  we  sow. 

The  scope  of  our  remarks  has  naturally  led  us  away  from  that 
part  of  Dr.  Grant's  work,  in  which  he  mentions  the  missions  of 
Protestant  bodies  abroad  and  at  home.  But  we  should  do  a 
violence  to  our  feelings  of  Christian  justice  if  we  were  to  pass  by 
the  labour  of  those  who,  according  to  their  light,  have  laboured 
with  a  great  and  noble  devotion.  Above  all  must  be  mentioned 
the  Moravians,  a  body  of  Christians  most  deservedly  esteemed 
for  their  simple  and  earnest  faith.  In  their  missions  they  have 
exhibited  a  devotion  and  fearlessness  worthy  of  all  reverence.  Of 
later  missions  Dr.  Grant  mentions  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, formed  in  1 792 ;  the  London  Society,  in  1 794 ;  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Association,  in  1817.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  incalculable  evil  of  division  in  confounding  the  poor  heathen 
with  perplexities  and  doubts  of  the  divine  origin  of  a  reUgion, 
whose  professors  are  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  bitter 
ihiits  which  l^uch  divisions  bear,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  thankful 
for  any  diffusion  of  belief  in  the  Godhead  and  Atonement  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Divine  law  of 
moral  purity :  moreover,  we  cannot  but  honor,  according  to  the 
measure  of  just  proportion,  the  personal  endurance  and  devotion 
of  many  Christians  who,  alas  !  are  not  of  us. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  great  question  of  practice  which  so 
urgently  forces  itself  upon  us.  In  what  have  the  means  hitherto 
used  for  the  diffusion  of  the  faith  been  defective,  and  therefore 
ineffectual  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  suc- 
cesses have  been  awarded  to  the  labours  of  our  missionaries; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been 
an  inadequacy  in  the  result,  and,  in  time  past,  a  want  of  continu- 
ance in  the  work  achieved.  It  would  seem  that  the  decline 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Missions  of  the  Boman  and  English 
Churches,  as  well  as  those  of  Protestant  communities,  has» 
strange  to  say,  a  common  origin.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  missionaries  were  for  a  long  time  the  missiona- 
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ries  rather  of  certain  orders  in  the  Church,  than  of  the  Ghurcb 
itself ;  and  that  collision  with  the  Church  ensued.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  have  been 
until  now  the  work  of  Societies  in  the  Church,  and  have  been 
wanting  in  the  vigour,  unity,  energy,  continuance,  which  nothing 
but  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Church  can  give.  This  the 
Dissenting  Missions  have  not  at  all  possessed. 

The  Missions  of  Schwartz,  Ziegenbalg,  and  Schultze,  suffered  a 
marked  declension  after  their  death.  Whether  this  would  have 
happened  if  their  Missions  had  been  taken  up  and  fostered  by 
the  care  and  oversight  of  a  spiritual  Father,  charged  with  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Missions  in  his  diocese,  we  shaU  be  better  able 
to  conjecture  when  time  has  tested  the  conservative  effect  of  the 
Colonial  Episcopate  upon  our  existing  Missions.  In  one  word, 
then,  the  true  answer  is  this : — The  Missions  of  later  times  have 
not  been  Missions  sent  forth  by  the  Church  as  such.  They  have 
not  been  as  of  old,  when  S.  Athanasius  sent  Frumentius  as  Bishop 
of  the  Indians,  and  S.  Gregory  sent  Augustine  as  Apostle  of  the 
Britons ;  but  private  orders  and  societies  have  attempted  what 
can  really  be  done  by  the  Church  alone.  For  some  time,  to  our 
humiliation  be  it  spoken,  our  chiefest  Missionaries  were  not  even 
in  holy  orders ;  even  after  the  societies  had  sought  and  obtained 
ordination  for  their  Missionaries  at  the  hands  of  our  Bishops^ 
they  still  sent  them  forth  without  either  the  mission  or  Jurisdio^ 
tion  of  the  Church.  Complicated  evils  have  resulted  from  this 
anomaly.  But  they  are  now  in  the  way  of  correction,  and  need 
not  be  particularly  specified.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  organization  and  unity  the 
Colonial  Dioceses,  is  greatly  mcreased  by  the  character  of  our 
earUer  missionary  efforts.  The  Episcopate  has  not  been  the  source 
of  our  Missions^  but  is  now  tardily  superinduced  upon  foundations 
of  a  diverse  and  incongruous  material.  In  the  Lectures  before 
us,  certain  remarkable  points  of  similarity  between  the  evils 
which  have  attended  the  Roman  and  our  own  Missions  are  well 
stated :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  neglect  of  Episcopal  autho- 
rity, and  consequent  dissension  among  the  Missionary  bodies. 

"  The  dissocializing  principle  that  has  characterized  and  formed  the 
Protestant  sects,  has  in  a  degree  infected  the  Church,  and  has  too  much 
broken  up  its  organization  into  societies,  which  (acting  with  more  or 
less  of  countenance  from  its  ralers)  have  yet  framed  their  own  rules, 
and  pursued  their  own  objects,  by  their  own  means  ;  have  appealed  to 
the  faithful  on  behalf  of  themselves  ;  have  sent  emissaries  to  urge  their 
own  claims;  have  redistributed  the  country  into  fresh  districts  for 
their  own  operations,  disregarding  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  ; 
have  called  on  the  clergy  to  co-operate,  with  no  concurrence  of  their 
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Bishop  ;  thus,  in  many  cases,  introducing  disorder  and  perplexity,  and 
char^'ng  individuals  with  a  duty  which  belongs  to  them  only  in  subor- 
dination to  divinely-appointed  authority.  The  office  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  in  particular,  is  undertaken  by  a  professedly 
**  Lay  Association,"  which  nevertheless  selects,  appoints,  and  sends 
missionaries ;  superintends  and  directs  their  operations ;  forms  new 
missions,  and  relinquishes  them ;  and  so  assumes  an  authority  and 
responsibility  which  was  ever  wont  to  be  reposed  in  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  Church." — pp.  232,  233. 

In  Japan,  Paraguay,  and  in  India,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ex- 
hibited a  like  spirit.  Even  Papal  decrees,  when  opposed  to  them, 
were  set  at  nought. 

"Two  bishops  were  consecrated  at  Rome  in  1657;  one.  Bishop  of 
Heliopolis,  the  other.  Bishop  of  Berithe,  to  take  charge  of  the  congre- 
gations in  China,  Cochin-China,  &c.  The  Jesuits  opposed  them,  as 
intruding  on  their  ground.  *  lis  firent  savoir  aux  fideles  qu'ils 
n*eussent  pas  a  reconnoitre  les  Eveques,  ni  a  leur  obeir\"  In  1626, 
a  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  was  appointed,  with  the  authority  of  ordinary 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England ;  and  undertook  to  extend  his 
jnrisdiction  over  the  Jesuits  ;  but  they  threw  such  obstacles  in  his  way, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire*  Hence  arose  a  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  adherents  of  the  Bishop,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
it  was  disputed,  whether  regulars  mere  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops" 
— ^p.  235,  note. 

"  There  was  not  a  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  strife  that  arose 
between  the  rival  orders  of  Rome  in  China,  in  India,  and  throughout 
Europe,  each  charging  the  other  with  a  departure  from  the  faith ;  so 
that  in  Malabar  a  Jesuit  Christian  was  set  in  opposition  to  a  Capuchin 
Christian."— p.  236, 

There  is  too  little  need  that  we  should  continue  this  parallel. 
Another  remarkable  coincidence  is  the  tendency  of  men,  isolated 
and  independent  of  the  Church,  to  fall  into  secularity.  The  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  gains  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  both  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  were  a  scandal  to  Europe.  What  should 
we  say  to  the  failure  of  Father  La  Valette,  in  Martinique, 
for  1,500,000  livres,  if  we  did  not  know  of  a  recent  Mission,  in 
which  six  Catechists  and  three  Clergymen  together  held  96,399 
acres  of  land  *  ?  Well  may  the  poor  New  Zealanders  declare  "  We 
feel  ourselves  upon  a  fish'^s  back :  "  i.  e.  shoved  into  the  water. 

In  this,  then,  we  note  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  Missions 
hitherto ;  and  we  are  thankful  that  at  len^h  the  principle  has 
heen  recognised  and  recorded  with  the  sanction  of  unusual  solem- 
nities.    It  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  spiritual  personages, 

^  Histoire  Abr6g6,  p.  96. 

^  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  239,  and  Appendix. 
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that  the  principle  of  our  Missions  is  in  the  Episcopate  of  the 
Church,  and  that  our  spiritual  rulers  will  never  stay  their  hand, 
till  they  have  made  the  Episcopate  of  the  colonial  Churches 
co-extensive  with  the  British  empire.  No  man  that  was  present 
in  the  ahbey  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster,  on  that  Feast 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  when,  among  the  shrines  of  kings  and  con- 
fessors, five  chosen  pastors  were  consecrated,  and  wedded  to  their 
distant  Churches,  but  felt  in  his  heart  a  boding  of  great  and 
blessed  destinies  awaiting  our  spiritual  mother.  The  question 
will  now  be  fairly  put  to  issue  in  the  sight  of  Christendom,  whe- 
ther or  no  there  be  in  her  life  and  charity,  the  spirit  of  the  cross, 
and  the  presence  of  her  Lord.  We  are  no  worshippers  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  Church  government.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  form  but  a  reality  that  we  love  and 
revere  it.  In  the  shallow  and  wasting  theology  of  those  that  con- 
tend about  forms  of  Church  polity  and  the  like,  episcopacy,  as 
they  are  wont  to  call  it,  is  no  doubt  a  lifeless  ceremonial,  and  at 
best  a  scheme  that  is  politically  expedient.  Believing  as  we  do,  that 
it  is  the  means  divinely  ordained  for  the  multiplication,  develop- 
ment, unity,  organization,  permanence,  and  energy  of  the  Church, 
we  confidently  hope  in  God  that  the  work  of  grace  among  the 
heathen  will  henceforward  advance,  and  hold  its  ground  as  it 
advances,  so  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  One  vital  defect  of 
our  missions  hitherto  has  been  want  of  concentration ;  and  how 
should  there  be  concentration  without  a  centre  ?  And  this  want 
of  concentration  has  brought  both  failure  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  and  premature  death  to  the  exhausted  and  broken  mis- 
sionary. It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  therefore,  that  already  our 
colonial  Churches  possess  an  episcopate  of  fifteen  members ;  that 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  west,  and  east,  and  farthest 
south,  not  only  are  our  brethren  gathered  under  the  oversight  of 
a  spiritual  Father,  but  the  bishops  of  those  Churches  also  are 
able  to  take  common  counsel  for  the  spread  of  our  Master^s 
kingdom.  It  was  something  almost  incredible,  that  until  lately 
there  was  no  sufficient  numJber  to  effect  a  canonical  consecration 
in  case  of  death,  without  recurring  from  Australia  and  Northern 
India  to  England.  Three  more  sees,  i.  e.  New  Brunswick,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  speedily  be  added ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nominal  dioceses  of  Australia  and  India 
will,  in  this  generation,  be  subdivided,  and  entrusted  to  many 
missionary  bishops. 

Another  great  and  signal  defect  in  our  Missionary  system,  has 
been  the  want  of  any  institution  for  the  education  and  discipline 
of  a  body  of  clergy  and  catechists  for  the  work  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.     It  is  literally  true  to  say  that  no  such  thing  has 
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tixisted.  The  institution  formed  of  late  years  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  no  exception;  for  that  institution  is  no 
work  of  the  Church  as  such.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  this  state 
of  neglect  could  long  have  been  endured  if  there  had  existed  a  colo- 
nial episcopate.  What  were  the  firsirfruits  of  the  first  bishopric 
planted  in  India,  but  Bishop'^s  College  in  Calcutta  ?  Imperative 
as  it  is  on  the  Church  at  home  to  train  up  a  body  of  clergy  to 
serve  at  her  domestic  altars,  it  is  a  thousand-fold  more  urgently 
required,  that  the  missionary  clergy  should  be  prepared  for  their 
work  by  a  specific  and  well-conducted  training.  At  home  the 
insensible  education  of  every  man  in  a  Christian  society,  the 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  mankind,  which  is  not  so  much  an  acqui- 
sition as  an  instinct  gained  by  habit,  render  men  of  little  eccle- 
siastical or  theological  attainments  not  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
office  of  a  parish  priest.  Not  so  with  the  missionary.  He  has  a 
new  tongue,  or  it  may  be  many  new  tongues,  to  learn  from  their 
very  alphabet.  He  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  field  of  toil  is  to  be  appointed  :  he  must  master 
their  habits  of  thought  and  life  ;  their  national,  philosophical,  and 
religious  prejudices  and  persuasions:  he  must  enter  into  their 
ideal  world,  if  he  would  draw  them  from  thence  into  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  And  very  little  do  people  realize  what  all  this 
means,  when  they  talk  so  glibly  and  emptily  of  missions.  To  take 
Hindoostan  alone.  "  The  eastern  superstitions,^'  Dr.  Grant  well 
says,  are  ^'  like  the  huge  fortresses  which  crown  the  heights  of 
India,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  rude  grandeur,  and  witnessing  to 
an  ancient  civilization ;  the  strongholds  of  a  stern  despotism,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  there  has  grown  up  a  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences,  with  an  advancement  of  social  life,  and,  among  the  pri- 
vileged classes  of  natives,  an  extravagant  but  abstruse  philosophy, 
which  wiU  offer  at  the  least  a  strong  inert  force  against  the  ad- 
vances  of  Christianity  '.^ 

If  anybody  would  nave  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subtilty  of  the 
speculations  with  which  the  missionary  must  contend  in  dealing 
with  the  Oriental  mind,  let  him  read  the  deep  and  able  essay  of 
Mr.  Morris,  on  the  conversion  of  the  learned  and  philosophical 
Hindoos,  to  which  the  prize  offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
been  adjudged  by  the  U  niversity  of  Oxford.  It  would  surprise 
some  people  not  a  little  to  meet  with  such  metaphysics  and  diar^ 
lectics  as  are  there  treated  of,  on  the  source  of  revealed  know- 
ledge, the  relation  of  the  soul  to  matter,  the  foundation  of  immu- 
table morality,  the  personalitv  of  man,  the  nature  and  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  like.  Now  it  will  not  do  to  talk  in  a  lofty  strain 
about  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  or  to  quote  misinterpreted  texts 

'■'Gjrant's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  244. 
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of  St.  Paul,  to  show  the  inutility  of  such  studies  to  a  preacher 
of  the  cross.  The  Oriental  mind  must  he  approached  by  us  as 
the  Athenian  by  St.  Paul  himself.  He  is  our  example  in  this 
very  point.  It  is  only  by  penetrating  into  the  mind  and  system  of 
heathen,  and  by  duly  appreciating  it,  that  the  missionary  knows 
how  to  elicit  and  to  perfect  what  of  truth  it  still  retains. 

But  not  only  in  discipline  of  intellect  and  speculative  power 
does  the  missionary  need  a  special  education  for  his  work.  The 
endowments  of  modem  science  are  peculiarly  helpful  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  the  ear  of  heathen  nations.  Astronomy, 
chemistry,  geometry,  mathematics,  mechanical  skill, — above  all, 
practical  surgery  and  medicine, — arts  that  are  deemed  to  be 
sacred,  together  with  the  lesser  arts  of  life,  which  tend  to  embody 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel  in  tangible  examples  of  Christian  civili- 
zation,— all  these  are  of  the  greatest  and  most  direct  service  to 
missionary  enterprise.  There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in 
the  picture  of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  of  boyish  aspect,  drawing  dia- 
grams on  the  floor  of  a  Persian  court,  and  confounding  the  mathe- 
matical pretensions  of  Moolahs  and  Moonshees  ^.  Not  any  part 
of  Martyn'^s  academic  discipline  was  thrown  away  in  the  labour 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  senate-house  in  Cambridge  found  its 
appointed  work  in  the  halls  of  Shiraz.  Indeed,  the  very  highest 
gifts  are  needed  for  the  missionary'^s  work ;  and  hitherto  we  have 
been  contented  with  sending  forth  oftentimes  the  lowest;  for 
the  most  part,  indeed,  whatsoever  we  have  been  able  to  find. 
But  surely,  if  we  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  his  faith  and 
fear,  this  must  be  so  no  longer. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  in  these,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular endowments,  that  the  missionary  must  needs  be  provided, 
but  also  in  a  true,  and,  whether  consciously  or  not  matters  little, 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  ivhich  the  work  of 
conversion  must  be  carried  on.  So  important  is  this  point,  that 
it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  St.  Augustine^s  formal  treatises, 
and  occupied  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  early  Church. 
The  principles  of  catechising^  and  the  method  of  presenting  truth 
to  the  unenlightened,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  moment  and 
difiiculty.  The  process  must  be  almost  infinitely  varied,  and 
sometimes  wholly  inverted,  according  to  the  traditionary  character 
of  nations,  or  the  habitual  moral  state  of  individuals ;  and  when 
the  subjects  of  these  attempts  are  the  complex  and  fanatical 
minds  of  China  and  Hindoostan,  the  need  of  careful  and  exact 
preparation  cannot  fail  to  be  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  in  thus  dwelling  on  the 

'  Martyn's  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  37^. 
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need  of  theological  and  intellectual  discipline  for  the  work  of  a 
missionary,  that  this  is  all,  or  even  the  chiefest  part  of  the  pre- 
paration necessary  for  that  noble  and  arduous  toil.  The  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  himself  the  very  symbol  of  the  missions 
of  the  Church,  has  in  this  again  by  his  own  example  set  us  a 
deeper  lesson.  All  learned  as  he  was  in  Jewish  and  Grentile 
literature,  and  called  by  direct  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nevertheless  he  made  his  retreat  for  two  years  into  Arabia,  that 
in  humiliation  and  self-chastisement  he  might  make  ready  for  his 
life-long  work.  Much  as  the  gifts  and  acquirements  of  the  in* 
tellect  are  needed,  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  Spirit  are 
needed  more.  It  is  the  zeal,  boldness,  endurance,  love  like  the 
Apostle''s,  far  more  than  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  student, 
that  this  work  demands.  And  for  this  the  choicest  sons  of  the 
Church,  and  those  whose  hearts  God  has  kindled  with  a  pure  and 
burning  enthusiasm,  must  be  singled  out,  and  brought  under  the 
strengthening  and  chastening  discipline  of  prayers,  fastings,  and 
meditations,  in  a  system  where  all  things  breathe  the  spirit  of 
apostolic  charity ;  where  sufferings  and  martyrdom  for  Christ  are 
emblazoned  as  the  bearings  and  legends  of  their  holy  feUowship : 
and  the  white  raiment  and  branch  of  palm  are  held  forth  as  the 
only  true  reward.     In  this  our  forefathers  are  examples  to  us : 

"It  was  thus  in  the  middle  ages,  that  seminaries  were  attached  to 
the  religious  houses,  which  were  the  citadels  of  Christianity.  As  early 
as  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Lerins  became  the  source  of 
enlightenment  to  southern  France.  The  monastic  houses  at  Bangor, 
lona,  Lindisfarne,  and  Neuf-Corbie,  were  for  centuries  the  nurseries  of 
evangelists  for  northern  Europe;  and  within  their  seminaries  were 
trained  those  master  spirits  to  whom  the  Christianity  of  nations  is  due, 
Columban,  St.  Gall,  Aidan,  fioniface,  and  Auschar.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  similar  institutions  were  founded  by  the  Church  of  Rome, — 
twenty-three  by  one  pontiff  alone,  and  subsequently  were  attached  to 
all  religious  houses." — pp.  252,  253. 

Next,  then,  to  the  multiplication  of  the  colonial  episcopate, 
the  most  urgent  measure  is  to  form  colleges  for  the  colonial 
and  missionary  clergy,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  cry, 
which  has  come  to  us  over  the  waters,  from  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  has  been  for  men.  "  Send  us  men,  before  all  money  and 
gifts;  send  us  fellow- workers,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
with  us  in  the  Lord'*s  hai*vest-field.^  This  has  been  the  urgent 
appeal  again  and  again,  especially  from  three  of  the  ablest  and 
niost  devoted  pastors,  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  :  and  from  the  earnest  representations  of  the  two 
last,  there  is  already  in  course  of  being  matured  a  proposal  of  the 
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highest  and  deepest  moment — ^the  founding  of  a  missionary  col- 
lege, on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  sphere  of  evangelical  labour  com- 
mitted to  the  Church  of  England.  This  plan  may  be  said  to 
emanate  from  some  of  the  most  devoted  of  our  colonial  bishops, 
though  the  privilege  of  originating  it  at  home  belongs  to  one  who 
is  worthy  to  hold  the  pledges  of  such  an  undertaking. 

*'  You  are,  no  doubt,  fully  aware,'*  he  says  in  a  private  circular,  sent 
to  certain  earnest  friends  of  his  design,  '*  that  the  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  ministers,  duly  prepared  in  heart  and  mind  to  labour  with 
effect  in  the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  has  long  been  felt  and 
deplored  by  those  who  have  been  called  to  preside  over  the  colonial 
Churches.  Few,  in  proportion  to  the  daily  increasing  demand,  have 
been  found  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  a  work  demanding  so  many 
sacrifices  in  the  beginning,  and  so  full  of  difficulty  in  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  of  those  who  have  left  all  for  Christ's  sake,  men  full  of 
zeal  and  sincerity,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  failed  altogether, 
and  others  have  only  partially  succeeded,  from  a  want  of  appropriate 
training  for  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  hardships  to  be  endured. 

"  To  apply  a  remedy,  under  God's  blessing,  to  this  great  and,  I  fear, 
increasing  evil,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  measures  are  primarily  neces* 
sary  ;  the  Jirsl,  to  provide  an  education,  embracing,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  all  the  advantages  which  our  ancient  universities  now  offer  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  holy  orders,  but  at  a  less  expense,  and  with 
greater  simplicity  and  frugality  of  habits ; — the  second,  which  is,  in 
part,  consequent  on  the  former,  the  drawing  more  largely  on  the 
pupils  of  our  endowed  grammar-schools.  From  very  recent  communi- 
cations with  the  masters  of  these  schools,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
a  large  supply  of  missionary  students  may  be  derived  from  them,  pro- 
vided the  foundation,  laid  in  those  preliminary  institutions,  can  be 
completed  at  a  less  expence  than  is  at  present  necessary  at  either  uni- 
versity. I  would  propose  then,  with  these  objects  in  view,  to  found,  if 
possible,  at  one  of  the  two  ancient  universities,  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place,  a  college  for  the  education  and  training  of  such  young  men 
as  may  be  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
in  the  British  colonies.  Such  an  institution  will,  I  believe,  meet  with 
the  general  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  colonial  bishops  ;  espe- 
cially, when  it  is  known  that  the  project  itself  emanates  in  great 
measure  from  the  suggestions  of  the  bishops  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Tasmania  ;  and  that  it  will,  if  established,  be  under  the  immediate 
management  and  control  of  Bishop  Coleridge,  who  has  most  kindly 
expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  office  of  Honorary  Principal. 

"  I  would  propose,  then,  that  the  buildings  should  be  on  a  large 
scale,  but  so  devised  as  to  admit  of  their  being  completed  in  portions  ; 
and  that  we  should  begin  with  the  chapel,  hall,  and  apartments  for 
fifty  students,  with  the  necessary  offices  and  servants  of  the  institu-« 
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tion ;  in  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  a  demand  would  be  made  for  accom* 
modation  for  two  hundred.  The  building  should  be  raised  entirely* 
and  the  establishment  be  maintained  in  part  (at  least  for  a  time)  by 
donations  and  subscriptions  ;  but  no  such  means  as  shares  or  nomina- 
tions should  be  resorted  to. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the  scheme  of  a  systematic  plan, 
within  the  Church  itself,  for  supplying  clergymen,  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  suitably  qualified,  for  our  colonial  Churches,  has  received  the  gene- 
ral sanction  of  their  Graces  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  three  prelates  to  whom,  in  this 
country,  the  interests  of  the  Churches  in  the  British  colonies  are  more 
particularly  a  care." 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  on  the  first  authoritative  publi- 
cation of  this  undertaking,  such  an  universal  and  abundant  con- 
tribution may  be  made  as  to  realize  at  once,  at  least,  the  ground- 
plan  and  idea  of  the  whole  work.  But  in  such  a  place  as  this,  it 
would  be  hardly  fitting  to  say  any  thing  of  its  details.  Fully 
aware  of  certain  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  planting  such  a 
missionary  college  within  the  precincts  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
we  have  nevertheless  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
tone,  character,  scope,  and,  as  we  may  say,  atmosphere  of  our 
universities,  would  be  found  alien  and  injurious  to  the  practical 
working  of  a  missionary  college.  Our  own  judgment  and  desires 
strongly  incline  to  a  cathedral  church  on  some  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical site,  such  as  Beverley,  Southwell,  St.  Cross,  or  St.  Augustin 
at  Canterbury,  which  we  believe  might  at  this  moment  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose.     The  very  omen  admonishes  to  the  choice. 

The  subject  we  are  upon  is  so  extensive,  so  full  of  manifold 
and  inexhaustible  details,  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  stop. 
But  our  limits  warn  us  to  draw  to  an  end ;  and  we  will  therefore 
notice  only  one  other  defect  in  our  practice  hitherto,  which,  as  it 
Is  more  of  a  homely  and  untheological  kind,  hardly  enters  into 
the  range  of  the  Lectures  before  us  ;  we  mean  the  imperfect  and 
ineffectual  mode  adopted  hitherto  for  the  gathering  of  the  Church'^s 
alms  for  the  work  of  missions. 

The  modes  hitherto  in  use  have  been^  1st,  subscription  lists, 
and  branch  societies,  as  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  or,  2ndly,  these,  together  with  collections  after  sermons 
and  at  public  meetings,  as  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society^ 
and  of  late  by  the  former  likewise.  Now  on  this  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  these  expedients  are  based  on  no  religious  principle 
as  such  ;  they  embody  no  religious  motive ;  they  have  no  univer- 
sality of  operation  ;  and  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excite  and 
maintain  a  theory  and  mode  of  giving  to  religious  objects  which  is 
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liable  to  be  infected  by  the  highest  measure  of  irreverence  and 
worldliness.  We  are  not  saying  that  these  evils  must  follow; 
but  without  fear  of  contradiction  we  affirm  that  they  do  ;  neither 
are  we  saying  that  religious  motives  are  not  appealed  to,  but  that 
the  system  itself  does  not,  as  such,  appeal  to  religious  motives. 
What  can  be  worse  than  the  miserable  parade  of  subscription 
lists ;  the  heated  and  false  excitement  oi  public  meetings,  and 
the  niggardly  contributions  which  are  accepted  without  rebuke 
from  those  to  whom  God  has  entrusted,  if  not  great  wealth,  as  it 
often  happens,  at  least  an  abundance  of  all  things  and  to  spare  \ 
And  that  this  most  imperfect  practice  has  been  ineffective,  we  need 
offer  no  proof.  The  income  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is 
put  at  70,000^.  or  80,000Z.  The  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  year  18S5,  was  10,000/.,  and 
now,  at  nearly  150  years  from  its  formation,  it  is  about  47,000/. 
The  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
these  two  Societies,  and  therefore  to  the  work  of  missions  through 
the  Church,  is  less  than  127,000/.  a  year;  and  that  is  in  a  coun- 
try whose  income,  to  judge  by  the  property-tax  returns,  made  by 
persons  possessing  150/.  a-year  and  upward,  is  170,000,000/., 
and  the  annual  value  of  whose  real  property  has  increased  from 
52,000,000/.  in  1815  to  62,000,000/.  in  1841 ;  that  is,  10,000,000/. 
in  twenty-five  years. 

"  A  nation  whose  legislators  boast  that  they  have  saved  to  the 
holders  of  property  16,962,070/.  from  1834  to  1842,  such  being  the 
difference  between  the  assessment  for  the  poor-rate  in  1834,  and  that 
made  in  each  subsequent  year;  out  of  which  amount  13,389,348/. 
consist  of  moneys  saved  to  the  rich  by  an  actual  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  poor : — a  nation  whose  Church  population  in 
England  and  Wales  is  acknowledged  by  Dissenters  to  exceed  13,000,000, 
and,  from  among  whose  total  population  of  16,000,000,  723,328  per- 
sons, chiefly  domestics,  mechanics,  petty  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  who 
might,  if  they  were  duly  influenced  hy  our  clergy,  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  National  Society,  possessed  on  the  20th  November,  1842, 
a  capital  in  savings'  banks  alone  of  20,792,602/.'*' 

Let  any  one  take  the  returns  made  under  the  Queen^s  letter  to 
any  of  our  great  Church  societies.  We  give  one  which  is  ready 
to  our  hand  in  the  striking  pamphlet  already  Quoted.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  column  of  the  population  of  tne  places  named 
with  the  column  of  their  contributions. 


^  From  an  admirable  and  able  pamphlet,  **  Can  the  Church  Educate  the  People  f 
pp.  17,  18. 
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*'  Amount  raised  under  National  Society's  Royal  Letter  for  1840,  in 
London  and  Westminster : 

London     ..    £1,038     0     51 
Westminster         666  10  11  J 
Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square 
Marylebone 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  •  • 
St.  James  s  • .  •  • 


»9 


»> 


99 


£.     s. 

d. 

1,704  11 

4 

301   18 

2 

437     5 

7 

59  12 

9 

170  14 

10 

Church  Collections  under 


Population  in 

National  Society's  Roy 

1841. 

Letter  for  1840. 

282,656 

Liverpool             ••            • 

325     4     9 

240,367 

Manchester          ••            • 

289  12  10 

181,116 

Birmingham 

100  10  10 

151,063 

Leeds 

146  17  10 

123,188 

Bristol                  • .            • 

132     6     3 

109,597 

Sheffield 

82     1     0 

92,943 

Wolverhampton   . . 

14     7     5 

69,430 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

52  13     2 

65,670 

Hull 

32     9     9 

66,508 

Bradford 

32  11     1 

60,982 

Norwich 

56     8     3 

Aylesbury 

Nil. 

52,818 

Sunderland 

10     8     6 

51,441 

Nottingham          •• 

57  17     6 

44,132 

East  Retford 

16  17     6 

52,346 

Bath 

140  13     4 

•48,567 

Brighton 

253  15     9 

37,668 

Stroud    •• 

15     3     8 

32,407 

Derby    •  • 

61   13  10 

31,207 

•         Cheltenham 

178     0     4 

30,152 

York 

95     2  11 

26,306 

Worcester 

45  18     6 

23,656 

Oxford 

99     0     5 

23,455 

Cambridge 

123  11     9 

35,040 

Plymouth 

54     4     2 

40,559 

Devonport            •  •            • 

8     3     0 

340,032 

Lambeth  and  Southwark  . 

233  16     9 

Total  amount  raised  in  the  Diocese  of  London. 

5,696  17     8 

Produce  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Pastoral 

Letter  for  C 

hinese  Missions             •  •            • 

6,000     0     0 

*  Since  the  above  list  was  in  print,  I  find  that  Brighton,  already  a  larger  propor- 
tionate contributor  than  any  other  parish,  has  remitted  560/.  in  answer  to  this  year's 
Letter. 
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Amount  contributed  from  Birmingham 
under  the  National  Society's  Letter 
in       •  • 


£,•    <•     d* 


1823 
1832 

1837 
1840 

102 

80 

101 

100 

7 

6 

0 

10 

4 

1 

10 

10 

13,081 

2,669  ! 
11 

I! 

l»  »»  »  •  • 

»  >»  »»  •  • 

9»  »»  >»  •  • 

Number  of  Churches  and  Chapelries  to 

which  returns  are  sent        -  •  • 
Ditto  do.  do.     which 

made  no  return  to  the  Letter  of  1840 
No.  of  Cathedrals  which  made  no  returns 
Total  amount  of  Cathedral  collections  ••  115     4     6 

«  •    * 

"  It  appears  from  these  returns,  that  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
those  possessing  the  largest  churches  and  the  wealthiest  congregations, 
contribute  a  bare  pittance  to  the  National  Society '. 

"  Thus  Birmingham,  for  instance,  has  yielded  altogether  384/.  5s.  Id,^ 
and  received  1,685/. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  1,301/.  bs,  \d,  to  its  debit. 

*'  Yet  Birmingham  has  the  benefit  of  King  Edward's  rich  Grammar 
School  foundation  to  assist  its  own  inhabitants.  It  remits  nothing  to 
its  Diocesan  Board ;  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
in  1 843,  1 62/. ;  to  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  1 843, 
71/.  45.  4rf.*' 

Now,  is  this  surprising,!;  Far  from  it.  With  a  system  so 
radically  weak,  it  would  be  p.  wonder  if  more  were  effected.  Let 
it  be  said  at  once,  then,  that  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
contributions  of  the  Church  is  unsound  in  these  cardinal  points. 

1.  It  is  not  identified  with  acts  of  faith,  t.  e.  of  obedience  and 
worship. 

2.  It  is  not  based  on  the  law  of  proportion. 

This  is  not  the  place,  even  if  we  had  the  room,  to  state  at  length 
what  remedies  should  be  applied  to  this  most  vicious  part  of  our 
practice.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  there  is  noAiC^ay  of  restoring 
to  our  contributions  both  their  religious  character  and  their  reli- 
gious motive,  in  which  the  law  of  proportion  will  always  be  con- 
tinued, but  by  making  the  act  of  aims-giving  a  part  of  our  stated 
public  worship  ;  n9r  any  way  of  making  the  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  universal  among  aU  her  members,  but  by 
making  it  a  part  of  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  clergy  periodically 
to  instruct  their  people  in  the  duties  and  works  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  full  meanmg  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He 
said,  ^'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'*^  If  this  had  been 
heartily  believed  and  taught,  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  we 

«  <*  Can  the  Church  Educate  the  People  ?"  pp.  101,  102. 
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should  ever  have  heard  of  parish  priests  who  not  only  neglect  to 
move  their  people  to  this  Christian  duty  on  the  plea  of  their 
poverty,  or  of  their  unwillingness,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  omit,  on 
the  same  pleas,  the  ordinary  collection  at  the  offertory  at  the  time 
of  administering  the  holy  communion.  What  is  this,  if  the  words 
of  our  Lord  are  true,  but  to  rob  our  people  of  a  blessing  \  And 
if  ahnsgiving  be  a  precept  of  the  Gospel,  what  is  it  but  to  teach 
them  disobedience  I  But  this  subject  is  too  wide  and  full  of  stirring 
thoughts  that  we  should  enter  upon  it  here.  We  trust  that  the 
letter  lately  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  bishops 
of  his  province,  in  which  his  Grace,  both  as  Primate  of  all 
England,  and  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  commends  that  Society  to  the  fervent  and  united  support 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church,  will  open  the  way  for  a 
systematic  restoration  of  this  great  Christian  duty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  parish  throughout  the  twenty-six 
dioceses  of  the  Church,  from  which  contributions  will  not  every 
year  be  gathered  for  that  venerable  Society ;  and  that  rich  and 
poor  will  learn  to  give,  not  by  the  artificial  standard  of  guinea 
subscriptions,  which,  by  shutting  out  the  poorer  members  of 
Christ's  body,  makes  almsgiving  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  by 
deceiving  the  rich  man''s  conscience,  defrauds  him  of  his  blessing, 
but  by  the  measure  of  his  substance  or  riches.  Already  we  see 
signs  of  a  faithful  and  thankful  recognition  of  the  great  evange- 
lical law  of  giving  according  to  a  rule  of  proportion  ;  and  whole 
ecclesiastical  divisions  are  to  be  found  uniting  on  the  principle  of 
making  the  subject  of  missions  a  matter  of  the  pastoral  ministry, 
and  of  teaching  that  the  duty  of  giving  alms  at  the  parochial 
altar  for  the  work  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  attaches  to  every 
member  of  his  Church.  And  here  we  would  leave  this  point, 
were  it  not  that  the  mention  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  reminds  us  of  a  peculiar  claim  it  now  possesses  on 
our  earnest  and  self-denying  support.  Its  ancient  foundation, 
ample  authority,  signal  usefulness,  stedfast  perseverance  through 
the  worst  times  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  high  sanction  with  which  it  is  now  commended  to  us  by  the 

(relates  of  the  Church,  gives  it  the  strongest  claims  on  our  most 
eartfelt  and  vigorous  support.  But  there  is  one  other  claim 
above  all  others,  by  which  it  lays  the  mostpowerful  bond  of  obliga- 
tion upon  our  hearts  and  consciences.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  in  despite  of  worldly  calculations,  and  of 
a  petty  expediency,  trusting  m  God,  has  boldly  violated  all  the 
precepts  of  a  timid  and  cautious  policy,  and  cast  forth  upon  the 
field  of  its  missions  the  whole  amount  of  property  which  past 
generations  had  accumulated  and  invested  in  the  funds.     It  has 
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The  Northmen  burned  our  monasteries,  and  threw  down  our 
altars,  and  in  revenue  the  Church  of  this  land  won  Norway  to 
the  inheritance  of  Christ.  It  was  when  most  pressed  at  home 
that  it  wrought  most  mightily  abroad ;  it  was  but  one  and  the 
same  principle  of  life  putting  itself  forth  in  diverse  places.  The 
two  great  periods  in  which  our  episcopate  at  home  was  multiplied, 
are  the  very  same  in  which  the  most  resplendent  missionary  works 
were  wrought  by  our  forefathers  abroad.  It  was  the  age  of 
Columban,  Willebrord,  and  Boniface,  which  planted  the  sees  of 
Winchester  and  Durham,  and  the  age  of  Sigfrid  and  Wolfrid 
that  multiplied  the  bishoprics  of  England  twofold.  Is  not  the  third 
period  now  upon  us !  and  are  not  the  same  signs  manifest  I  with 
this  only  difference  in  order.  Then  the  life  and  energy  unfolded 
first  the  episcopate  in  Wessex  and  in  Mercia ;  now  its  multipli- 
cation has  been  first  exhibited  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
But  this  is  a  simple  accident ;  they  are  only  two  symptoms  of 
one  and  the  same  vital  force.  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  man,  ex- 
cept the  Church  betray  herself,  to  resist  the  power  that  is  now 
expanding ;  it  were  as  good  to  contend  against  the  seasons  or 
the  tides.    The  work  is  God^  and  who  shsdl  let  it  i 
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Aet.  VII. — The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church :  considered  in  com- 
parison with  existing  practice :  containing  a  defence  of  certain 
Articles  in  the  British  Critic,  in  reply  to  Remarks  on  them  in 
Mr.  Palmer's  Narrative.  By  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.A.y 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,     London,  1844. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  book. 
Considered  in  an  intellectual  or  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
strange  concretion  of  ill-assorted  materials,  which  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  if  possible,  certainly  not  worth  our  while,  to  reduce 
to  any  consistent  order.  But  when  we  regard  it  theologically, 
we  really  should  be  gfuilty  of  an  insult  to  the  common  sense,  the 
piety,  and  the  learning  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  were  we 
to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  of  the  attack  upon  her  princi- 
ples and  practice  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  volume.  It  will  be 
enough,  we  hope,  for  all  true-hearted  members  of  our  communion, 
if  we  simply  state  to  them,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  author'*s 
aggression  upon  those  principles  which  they  know  to  be  fundar 
mental,  and  of  which  tney  are  fully  persuaded.  Controversy  is 
not  our  object,  but  that  grave  reprehension,  which  is  fully 
merited  by  those  who  are  endeavouring,  pro  virili,  to  stir  up 
mutiny  within  the  camp,  and  under  the  false  plea  of  ^^  Catholicity  ^^ 
are  aiming  at  the  very  life  of  her  whose  soldiers  they  profess  to  be. 

Mr.  Ward  has  no  right  to  complain,  if  we  take  this  summary 
method.  In  making  an  address,  as  he  has  done,  not  merely 
ad  clerum,  but  ad  ecclesiam,  he  has  thought  proper  to  pursue  a 
course,  and  assume  a  tone,  which  would  hardly  be  respectful  to 
any  individual  of  common  piety  or  learning  within  her  pale. 

For  considering  the  relative  position  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  topics  compre- 
hended within  this  unnatural  indictment,  the  very  least  which  the 
Church  had  a  right  to  require  from  the  individual  who  should 
presume  to  prefer  it,  were  surely  those  of  venerable  age,  of  a 
sanctified  conversation,  of  profound  and  well-digested  learning,  of 
lengthened  practical  experience,  of  approved  and  well  tested 
skill  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  and  of  divine  providence  : 
the  calm  dignity  of  a  judicial  temper,  united  to  the  chastened 
fervency  of  a  rational  piety.  Nor  would  qualifications  such  as 
these  suffice,  unless  they  were  brought  into  exercise,  and  enun- 
ciated with  all  the  deliberation  and  precision,  both  of  thought 
and  language,  so  essential  at  all  times  towards  the  investigation 
of  truth:  but  so  imperatively  necessary,  when  the  testimony  of 
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the  confessors,  martyrs,  fathers,  and  saints  of  the  Beformed 
Church  of  England  is  openly  impugned,  and  the  system  for  which 
they  lived  and  died  is  declared  to  be  schismatic  and  heretical. 

That  Mr.  Ward  has  the  qualifications  alluded  to,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert;  nay,  he  does  not  claim  them  himself.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  he  speaks  on  the  profoundest  subjects  with  aU 
the  authority  of  advanced  age:  with  no  pastoral  experience 
whatever,  he  decides  upon  ihe  utter  inefficiency  of  the  English 
parochial  system ;  and  known  to  the  Church  only  as  a  writer  of 
occasional  and  ephemeral  tracts,  he  comes  forth  as  the  arbiter  of 
Catholic  learning, — ^as  the  confident  propounder  of  new  theologi- 
cal systems.  With  an  acknowledged  bias — ^with  what  is  evidently 
a  violent  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Some,  and  with 
a  prejudice  as  violent  against  the  Church  to  which  he  strangely 
professes  adherence,  he  pretends  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them,  and  in  so  doing  to  speak  on  subjects  of  which  he  evidently 
knows  nothing.  We  say  this  advisedly.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  closely-printed  six  hundred  pages,  we  have  scarcely  an 
allusion  to  any  standard  English  divine.  Except  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  Bishop  Bull,  a  well-known  aphorism  from  Bishop  Butler, 
and  the  simple  mention  of  such  names  as  Sanderson,  Taylor, 
Horsley,  Ken,  &c.,  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  merest 
sciolist,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  quotation  from  any  Angli- 
can Churchman  of  past  generations;  and  as  to  those  of  the 
present,  Mr.  Newman  is  his  sole  authority  (indeed,  we  conjecture 
that  to  this  gifted  man  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  of  English  theology) ;  while  the  English  writers  with 
whom  he  is  most  familiar  are  his  favourite  antagonists,  Mr.  Mill, 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  Archbishop  Whately.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  deeply  impregnated  with  the  writings  of  Spanish  Jesuits,  and 
such  devotional  writers  of  the  Bioman  Church  as  are  the  most 
unequivocal  upholders  of  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  To  these 
he  makes  the  most  frequent  appeals ;  and  this,  while  there  is 
scarcely  throughout  the  volume  a  single  quotation  from  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture — a  single  reference  to  its  substance. 
Such  are  his  ostensible  qualifications.  But  even  with  this  meagre 
equipment,  how  does  he  prepare  for  or  engage  in  the  contest! 
By  his  own  acknowledgment,  his  work  is  crude  and  unpreme- 
ditated. He  sat  down  to  write  a  pamphlet,  and  he  has  produced 
a  thick  volume :  he  has  treated  the  all-important  subjects  on 
which  it  is  engaged  with  all  the  looseness  and  flippancy  so  charac- 
teristic of  modem  periodical  literature;  and  with  a  carelessness 
of  style,  the  sure  index  of  undisciplined  thought,  he  flies  off  at 
a  tangent  from  one  topic  to  another ;  from  argument  to  declama- 
tion^  from  facts  to  theories,  from  principles  to  feelings ;  in  the 
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impetuosity  of  his  course,  frequently  mistaking  the  object  before 
him ;  confounding  conscience  with  fancy,  private  judgment  with 
Catholic  testimony,  the  Church  of  England  with  Luther,  Dr. 
Arnold,  or  Mr.  John  Mill :  and  all  this  while  solemnly  pro- 
fessing deliberation  and  fixedness  of  judgment,  and  virtually 
claiming  a  moral  right  to  decide  on  the  gravest  and  most  intricate 
subjects  which  can  come  within  the  scope  of  human  thought  and 
investigation.  Truly  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  mind 
so  instructed  and  disciplined  should  be  utterly  insensible  to  the 
genuine  influence  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  only  extraor- 
ainary  that  he  should  not  have  felt  his  incompetence  to  pass  any 
judgment  whatever  upon  her  merits,  or  to  understand  her  true 
position. 

If  our  representation  of  Mr,  Ward's  book  be  correct,  (and  we 
have  no  intention  to  exaggerate,)  we  trust  our  readers  will  admit 
the  propriety  of  our  opening  announcement.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Ward,  that  we  do  not  think  either  him  so  formidable,  or  the 
Church  of  England  so  weak,  as  to  need  any  array  on  our  part  of 
the  antagonist  arguments  which  any  deacon  of  tolerable  informa- 
tion has  at  hand.  And  we  further  give  him  clearly  to  understand, 
that  we  only  notice  his  book  in  order  to  warn  the  younger  or  less 
settled  members  of  our  Church  against  certain  unhealthy  and  con- 
tagious symptoms  of  which  it  is  the  exponent :  especially  that  un- 
disciplined and  headstrong  indulgence  of  the  fancy  and  the  will, 
which,  in  matters  of  gravest  moment,  carries  out  principles  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds,  distorts  the  perspective  of  moral  objects, 
and  in  consequence  darkens  and  deadens  the  moral  sense.  Hence 
the  indulgent  toleration  of  errors  the  most  palpable,  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  scrupulous  enforcement  of  matters  the  most  indifferent, 
as  if  they  were  vital  principles,  on  the  other.  Hence  that  con- 
tempt of  all  real  authority,  of  true  Catholic  principles,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  idol  in  its  place.  This  utter  confusion  of  the 
hitherto  acknowledged  landmarks  of  right  and  wrong — a  confusion 
induced,  we  fear,  by  the  Mlilful  neglect  of  providential  warnings, 
and  safeguards  placed  within  our  reach — ^has  stamped  a  character 
on  the  work  before  us,  which  not  the  most  felicitous  exhibitions  of 
occasional  moral  or  intellectual  truths  can  in  any  degree  redeem 
or  palliate. 

This,  we  hope,  will  be  readily  conceded,  {we  hype — in  this  un- 
settled age  we  can  speak  with  no  certainty,)  when  we  have  briefly 
stated  Mr.  Ward's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  present  relations  towards  her.  He  deliberately 
avows,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  and  in  several  passages,  a 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  system  of  the  English  Beformation— > 
his  explanations  are  too  detailed  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  mean« 
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ing — ^not  her  practice,  but  her  entire  system.  He  denounces  her 
as  schismatical,  in  having  unnecessarily  separated  from  Rome: 
as  heretical,  in  at  least  tolerating,  if  not  encouraging,  what  he 
calls  heresy.   He  grants,  notwithstanding,  that  she  is  the  channel 
of  grace  in  the  sacraments  ;  yet  denies  that  she  is  furthering  the 
work  of  grace  among  her  children  to  any  considerable  degree. 
He  accuses  her  of  inconsistency  and  dishonesty  in  the  very  frame- 
work of  her  system ;  of  establishing  a  Liturgy  which  contradicts 
her  Articles ;  of  ftamin^  Articles  which  wei^^Lignedly  meant  to 
convey  no  definite  meaning.     He  allows  her  hardly  any  notes  of  a 
Church ;  virtually  declares  that  saintliness  is  not  to  be  found 
within  her ;  that  she  is  and  has  been  totally  inoperative  on  the 
conscience  of  her  people ;  that  her  alleged  adherence  to  antiquity 
is  a  figment ;  that  her  appeal  to  Scripture  is  nugatory ;  that  her 
claim  to  the  title,  pure  and  apostoUc,  is  blasphemous ;  in  a  word, 
that  she  is  utterly  and  to  the  very  core  corrupt.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  professes  unqualified  love  and  admiration  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  truly  Catholic,  as  having  all  the  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  being  the  habitation  of  saints,  as  being  spiritual  in  her  influ- 
ence and  in  her  practice.     For  several  prominent  errors  of  the 
popish  system  he  distinctly  apologizes:  e.ff.  transubstantiation,  pur- 
gatory, the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints ;  while, 
with  a  strange  and  inexcusable  blindness,  he  regards  its  plain 
transgressions  against  God^s  law  and  Christ^s  ordinance  as  things 
of  so  light  moment,  as  to  make  no  allusion  to  them  whatever. 
Services  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  traffic  with  the  souls  of  men,  and  all  the 
abominations  connected  with  the  papal  usurpation  are  forgot- 
ten !    It  is  vnth  the  deepest  pain  we  have  made  this  summary, 
and  we  would  gladly  draw  it  to  a  close  without  any  comment ; 
but  we  must  add,  what  to  English  minds  would  a   few  years 
ago  have  hardly  been  credible,  that  the  person  professing  these 
views,  in  heart  an  alien  to  our  Church,  with  his  affections  and  his 
"  conscience ""  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Rome,  persists  in  maintain- 
ing his  place  within  that  communion  to  which  he  has  openly 
renounced  all  love  and  reverence.     He  continues  "to  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Church  "  (his  own  expression),  that  he  may  bestow 
his  leisure  and  his  emoluments  upon  preparing  weapons  against 
her  from  the  storehouse  of  her  deadliest  enemies,  the  Jesuits : 
an  order  of  men  whom  he  avowedly  holds  up  as  the  guides  to  all 
Christian  doctrine  and  Catholic  practice. 

We  must  select  a  very  few  passages  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Ward^s  views. 

In  defending  the  language  which  he  had  employed  in  the 
"British   Critic,"'    and   which   Mr.   Palmer  has    cited    in   his 
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pamphlet  in  proof  of  the  Bomanizing  tendency  of  that  periodical, 
Mr.  Ward  asserts,  that 

**  The  various  expressions  and  sentences  quoted  by  Mr.  Palmer  and 
others,  which  seem  to  have  shocked  and  startled  so  many  excellent 
men,  were  not  put  forth  wantonly  and  without  careful  deliberation ; 
but  were  no  more  (often  less)  than  the  adequate  exponents  of  my  own 
deep,  intimate,  deliberate,  and  habitual  conviction." — p.  4. 

The  system  of  the  English  Church  is  thus  characterized — (the 
italics  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  ours) : 

"  Should  it  be  imagined,  that  when  I  acknowledge  the  English  sys- 
tem to  be  in  many  particulars  uncongenial  with  my  own  feelings,  I 
allude  to  the  impediments  by  which  it  thwarts  the  aspiration  of  a  holy 
mind  after  saintliness,  rather  than  the  absence  of  such  helps  as  may  sup- 
port  an  erring  and  sinful  mind  in  the  most  ordinary  path  of  salvation  ; 
^ould  this  be  imagined,  I  should  be  almost  overpowered  with  shame 
and  confusion." — p.  8. 

The  violent  attacks  on  the  Church  of  England  in  Mr.  Ward^s 
articles  are  justified  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  a  slight  disorder  or  unhealthy  symp- 
tom on  the  surface  of  our  Church,  could  never  justify  such  extreme 
and  decided  language  as  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  but  believing,  as 
I  do  from  my  innermost  heart,  that  our  system  labours  under  no  super- 
^cial  disease,  but  is  corrupt  to  its  very  core ;  that  *  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;'  that  the  generally  received  form  of 
religion  among  us  is  *  another  gospel  which  is  not  another,'  for  it  is  no 
gospel  at  all ;  believing  all  this,  it  was  a  direct  duty  to  use  language 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  justly  appeared  wanton, 
cruel,  and  extravagant." — p.  6, 

All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  Mr.  Ward^s  notion  of  "  duti- 
fulness**'  to  the  English  Church.  We  presume  that  the  following 
is  also  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  his  charitable  feelings  towards 
her: — 

"  Believing,  as  /  most  firmly  do,  that  ever  since  the  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  Church  has  been  swayed  by  a  spirit  of 
arrogance,  self-contentment,  and  self-complacency,  resenibling  rather 
an  absolute  infatuation  than  the  imbecility  of  ordinary  pride,  which  has 
stifled  her  energies,  crippled  her  resources,  frustrated  all  the  eflfects  of 
her  most  faithful  children  to  raise  her  from  her  existing  degradation^ 
1  for  one,  however  humble  my  position,  will  not  be  responsible  for 
uttering  one  word  which  shall  tend  to  foster  this  outrageous  delusion* 

For  years — consciously  or  not,  and  in  various  shapes  not 

recognized  by  me  at  the  time  as  modifications  of  the  same  symptoms — 
had  my  feelings  been  oppressed  and  (I  may  really  say)  tortured  by 
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this  heavy,  unspiritual,  unelastic,  unfeeling,  unmeaning,  Protestant 
spirit.  All  this  time  my  ears  were  stunned  with  the  din  of  self- 
laudation,  with  the  words  *pure  and  apostolical,'  'evangelical  truth 
and  apostolical  order,'  and  the  like  most  miserable  watchwords.  Those 
from  whom  I  learned  at  one  moment  some  high  and  elevating  truth, 
at  the  next  crushed  and  overwhelmed  me  by  some  respectful  mention 
of  our  existing  system.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Froude's 
work,  no  external  response  could  I  find  to  my  ceaseless  and  ever- 
increasing  inward  repugnance  against  the  habits  of  thought  and  action 
prevalent  in  our  Church." — pp.  55,  56. 

With  reference  to  the  Reformation  in  England,  Mr.  Ward's 
feelings  are  thus  expressed.  Having  alluded  to  the  principles  of 
''the  absolute  supremacy  of  conscience  in  moral  and  religious 
questions,'*'  and  "  the  high  sacredness  of  hereditary  religion, '  he 
proceeds : — 

'*  It  may  be  added,  that  when  we  consider  how  signally  and  con- 
spicuously the  English  Reformation  transgressed  those  great  principles, 
(more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  event  on  a  similar  scale  in  the  history 
of  the  world,)  one  part  of  the  reason  will  be  seen  for  the  deep  and 
burning  hatred  with  which  some  members  of  our  Church  (including 
myself)  regard  that  miserable  event." — p.  44. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  as  to  his  sentiments,  Mr. 
Ward  adds,  in  a  note, — 

**  It  always  appears  to  me,  that  a  great  distinction  ought  to  be  made 
in  this  respect  between  the  English  and  the  Foreign  Reformation.  In 
the  latter,  moral  feeling,  partly  healthy,  in  great  part  perverted,  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  forwarding  the  revolt.  •  .  .  But  in 
England  I  cannot  find  that,  among  the  leaders,  at  least,  of  the 
Reformation,  there  was  even  the  allegation  that  some  doctrine  in  the 
ancient  theology  was  at  variance  with  spiritual  truths  which  they  deeply 
cherished  and  prized.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who  prefer  the 
English  Reformation  to  the  Foreign ;  so  far  from  it,  I  know  no  single 
movement  in  the  Church,  except  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
seems  to  me  so  wholly  destitute  of  all  claims  on  our  sympathy  and 
regard  as  the  English  Reformation." — pp.  44,  45. 

The  authorities  of  the  English  Church  are  treated  in  the  fol- 
Jowmg  way : — 

"  To  call  for  implicit  deference  and  submission  to  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  a  certain  small  body  of  bishops,  who  are  indefinitely  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  and  who.  .  .are  separated  off  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  this  is  a  flight  of  conservative  extravagance, 
an  assumption  of  spiritual  despotism,  which  can  find  no  parallel  beyond 
the  circle  of  Anglican  *  high-churchmen.'  " — p.  73. 

Mr.  Ward's  views  with  regard  to  "high-Church''  theology  may 
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be  collected  from  his  observations  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
local  Churches  to  reform  themselves : — 

**  This  fundamental  principle  of  ordinary  *  high-church  '  theology, 
considered  in  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  it  fitly  appertains,  is  simply 
an ti- Christian,  and,  considered  in  its  inevitable  tendency,  is  destructive 
of  all  religious  belief  whatever." — p.  117. 

The  principle  of  appeal  to  Christian  Antiquity  is  thus  dis- 
posed of: — 

**  What  has  here  been  said  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  a  theory  often  propounded  by  members  of  our  Church, 
viz.  that  our  own  Church  authoritatively  refers  us  to  antiquity  as  our 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Without  entering,  then,  into  the 
other  reasons  which  make  me  consider  this  theory  wholly  untenable,  it 
is  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  antiquity  itself  remands  us  back  again, 
as  it  were,  to  the  existing  Church.  .  •  to  the  whole  Catholic  body, — and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome," — p.  130. 

The  "evangelical'^  rule  of  faith  is  considered  to  be  "much 
higher,  both  morally  and  intellectually,''  than  that  of  "  ordinary 
English  high-churchmen."  In  reference  to  the  latter  Mr.  Ward 
says,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  use  language  too  strong  in  ex- 
pressing one's  hatred  of  such  carnal  and  worldly-wise  views." 
(p.  230.)  With  these  sentiments  Mr.  Ward  proposes  to  "  high- 
churchmen"  an  alliance  (p.  99)  with  the  advocates  of  Bomanism! 
Such  a  proposal  will  be  met  as  it  deserves — with  a  smile.  It 
comes  appropriately  enough  from  a  writer  who  can  use  such  lan- 
guage as  we  have  cited,  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
is  a  minister,  and  yet  firmly  and  resolutely  maintain  that  this  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  consistent  with  "  dutifulness"  to  the  Church 
and  respect  for  her  authorities  !  Nor  can  we  feel  much  surprise 
at  such  a  notion  being  formed  by  one  who  professes  again  and 
ag^n  that  he  subscribes  the  Articles  without  condemning  a  single 
Romish  tenet !  A  mind  thus  prone  to  the  "iefoar'  may  readily 
M  into  paradoxes  and  absurdities  of  any  kind. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  this  volume, 
that  Mr.  Ward  is  in  heart  a  favourer  of  Rome ;  yet  we  should 
be  doing  gross  injustice  to  well-informed  and  sincere  Roman 
CathoUcs,  to  identify  his  system  with  theirs.  They  found  those 
peculiar  tenets,  which  they  have  added  to  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  upon  certain  fixed  and  tangible  principles,  many  of  which 
we  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all  Catholics,  admit 
as  standards  of  appeal,  though  by  the  Romanists  distorted  or 
wrongly  applied.  But  the  case  is  far  different  with  Mr.  Ward, 
Though  a  Romanist  in  detail,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Catholic 
in  principle.      He  abandons  the  recognized  and  fundamental 
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standards  of  Catholic  faith.  "  Scripture,  Oouncib,  and  Fathers,'' 
and  those  auxiliary  tests  of  reason,  experience,  and  moi^al  sense, 
which,  in  subordination  to  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  every  Christian,  as  responsible  for  the  endowments 
of  a  heaven-instructed  soul,  is  bound  to  apply — these  tests  Mr. 
Ward  well  nigh  laughs  to  scorn.  Scripture,  indeed,  he  does 
acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  soundness  of  a 
Church  is  to  be  judged ;  but  his  acknowledgment  is  little  more 
than  nominal :  we  cannot  clearly  ascertain  what  precise  place 
and  function  he  assigns  to  it  \  To  Biblical  criticism  and  exege- 
tical  science  he  scarcely  allows  a  place;  of  the  comparison  of 
Scripture  with  Scripture  he  says  nothing,  nor  can  we  find  that 
he  allows  it  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  in  matters  of  controversy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  rather  considers  the  sacred  volume  as  a 
book  for  the  furtherance  of  exercises  merely  contemplative  and 
devotional — as  the  field  wherein  the  religious  fancy  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, than  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
Christian  system;  that  infallible  voice  of  God,  which  actually 
calls  upon  the  reason  and  the  judgment,  no  less  than  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  take  their 
place  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  His  kingdom  within  us  and 
around  us,  and  which  bids  them  watch  with  the  utmost  jealousy, 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  ever  liable  to  sully  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  Faith  with  those  wide-spread  corruptions 
which  are  shown  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  be  the  destroyers 
not  only  of  communities,  but  of  Churches.  To  such  views  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  of  themselves  afford  an  d  priori  apology  for  a 
Reformation  such  as  ours, Mr.  Ward  seems  altogether  insensible; 
and,  indeed,  we  look  in  vain  in  his  writings  for  any  indication  of 
a  mind  imbued  (like  that  of  the  distinguished  man  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  follow)  with  Holy  Scripture,  either  in  its  tone  or  in  its 
i^pirit. 

The  two  standards,  then,  to  which  Mr.  Ward  appeals,  are  such 
as  any  one  tolerably  versed  in  religious  controversy  must  at  once 
recognise  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  Dissent.     They  are 

^  If  Mr.  Ward  had  paid  a  little  more  respect  to  the  common  laws  of  composition, 
he  would  not  have  hazarded  the  extraordinary  interpretation  of  the  XlXth  Article, 
which  he  has  given  in  pages  100  and  101  (note).  He  understands  this  Article  to 
maintain,  not  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  but  that  certain  of  her  "concrete 
members  "  have  erred ;  and  justifies  this  by  the  use  of  the  word  their.  He  does  not 
see  that  the  antecedents  of  this  word  were  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Rome.  It  is  no  wonder  that  by  such  methods  of  interpretation  he  can 
make  the  meaning  of  the  Articles  nugatory.  But  by  the  same  method  of  interpre- 
tation he  might  construe  such  a  maxim  as  "  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,"  into  "  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Scripture  is  inspired."  In  fact,  he  has  opened  a  door  to  the 
most  latitudinarian  interpretation  of  Scripture.  But  grammar,  we  suppose,  must  not 
ifiterfere  with  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
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simply  these — conscience  and  sanctity.  Conscience  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  all  religious  truth.  What  conscience  really 
means  to  one  who  rejects  or  casts  into  shade  the  authority  of 
testimony,  of  Catholic  consent,  and  of  reason,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  It  must  resolve  itself  after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  dissen- 
ters, into  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  will ;  the  suggestions  of  a 
diseased  or  ill-trained  fancy :  the  very  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment (if  judgment  is  not  too  solemn  a  term)  which  Mr.  Ward  so 
strongly  repudiates.  He  does,  however,  acknowledge,  that  con- 
science requires  a  guide,  and  that  guide  is  his  second  standard — 
the  authority  of  holy  men.  He  assumes  that  saints  cannot  err  in 
matters  of  faith ;  that  what  they  aflSrm,  believe,  and  practise, 
must  be  true ;  that  they  are  the  legitimate  exponents  of  what  is 
Scriptural  and  Catholic.  So  that  he  grounds  his  whole  faith 
upon  this  assumption,  that  good  men  cannot  err ;  and  thus  bases 
Christian  truth  upon  human  testimony.  But  here  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  the  choice  of  these  guides  of  conscience  must  be  made 
by  the  will  of  the  individual ;  so  that  private  judgment  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  system.  That  this  is  so,  is  quite  evident. 
Mr.  Ward  assumes  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  most  pure,  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  most  eminent  saints  are  found  in  her.  Nay, 
more  than  this ;  he  argues  the  Church  of  England  to  be  corrupt, 
because  he  thinks  that  she  has  possessed  no  holy  men,  or,  at  least, 
none  who  have  reached  his  standard  of  sanctity.  It  is  true,  that 
he  allows  some  reverence  to  such  servants  of  God  as  Andrewes 
and  Ken ;  but  these  are  perhaps  only  exceptions  that  prove  a  rule : 
and  that  he  could  find  but  few,  we  can  readily  believe,  for  we  ap- 
prehend he  has  taken  little  pains  to  search  for  them.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  one  who  has  set  up 
such  an  arbitrary  standard.  In  vindicating  the  holy  men  of  our 
own  or  other  Churches,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  show  him  how  con- 
sonant their  lives  and  conversations  have  been  to  the  rule  of  God's 
commandments  or  his  holy  word.  Mr.  Ward  has  a  certain  mea- 
sure fixed  in  his  own  mind,  certain  modes  of  action,  certain  habits 
of  thought  and  expression,  the  conformity  to  which  he  deems 
essential  to  the  character  of  real  sanctity.  Now  what  is  this  but 
Puritanism  in  another  form?  or  rather,  the  common  error  to 
which  all  distortions  of  Christianity  and  all  false  religion  have  been 
ever  prone  ?  It  is  true,  that  all  men  are  liable,  through  the  imper- 
fection of  human  judgment,  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  their  estimate 
of  individuals ;  still,  as  long  as  our  blessed  Lord's  criterion,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  shall  be  applied  to  the  Church,  so 
long  will  the  truly  wise  and  good  admit  that  the  quality  of  sanctity 
may  justly  be  ascribed  to  those  who  show,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives,  that  they  obey  Him  and  love  Him;  that  they  seek 
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through  Christ  their  individual  salvation,  and  the  good  of  his 
Church;  even  though  their  self-denial  may  not  have  taken  the 
form  of  asceticism,  celibacy,  or  voluntary  poverty ;  even  though 
their  devotions  may  have  been  clothed  in  calm  and  sober 
language ;  though  their  lot  may  have  been  cast  among  the  holy 
occupations  of  every  day  life,  and  their  actions  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  romance  of  religion.  If  it  be  denied  that  such 
have  been  found  in  multitudes  both  in  the  highest  order  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Church,  and  in  all  ranks  of  our  communion,  the 
ignorance  and  infatuation  of  those  who  can  make  such  a  denial 
are  alike  to  be  deplored.  If  the  existence  of  such  persons  be 
acknowledged,  but  the  designation  of  sanctity  be  denied  them, 
then  an  arbitrary  definition  is  affixed  to  the  term,  which  is  the 
mere  dictate  of  private  judgment.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it 
must  be  by  all  reasonable  men,  that  both  in  England  and  in 
every  Church  of  Europe  and  the  world,  wherever  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  how  corrupted  a  form  soever  exists,  holy  persons  have 
been  found  in  every  age,  then  the  test  assumed  by  Mr.  Ward  must 
prove  altogether  nugatory.  For  it  is  plain,  that  between  the  holy 
individuals  of  different  Churches,  while  there  has  been  an  agree- 
ment in  the  fundamental  Catholic  verities,  there  has  been  at  the 
same  time  a  discordance  of  opinion  on  those  points  which  have 
formed  the  grounds  of  separation  from  visible  intercommunion ; 
as  one  side  or  another  must  be  wrong.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
holy  men  may  err ;  and,  therefore,  sanctity  is  in  itself  no  test  of 
absence  of  error.  We  grant  that  in  this  statement,  we  assume 
the  very  positions  which  Mr.  Ward  thinks  remain  to  be  proved. 
But  as  we  said  before,  our  purpose  is  not  to  argue  with  him,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  evident  fact,  that  his  system  is  based,  not 
upon  a  Catholic,  but  a  dissenting,  or  as  he  would  call  it,  a  Protestant 
principle, — the  supreme  authority  of  the  individual  judgment  to 
decide  upon  the  most  subtle  and  recondite  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  polity. 

No  wonder  that,  following  such  guides,  he  has  imagined  it  an 
easy  matter  to  cast  down  barrier  after  barrier  which  separated 
him  from  Bome,  and  which  he  at  first  thought  were  impassable. 
Had  his  conscience  impelled  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  he 
would  have  found  it  equally  easy.  The  fact  however  is,  that  he 
had  no  real  barrier  to  oppose  his  progress.  Those  who  tread  the 
real  way,  the  via  media  of  the  Church,  will  have,  of  course,  hedges 
to  break  through,  gates  to  throw  down,  if  they  seek  to  divei-ge 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  whether  they  incline  to  Popery 
or  to  Dissent.  But  when,  like  Mr.  Ward,  they  leave  this  middle 
way,  and  venture  upon  the  open  plain,  they  will  of  course  have  no 
such  difficulties  to  encounter.     They  will  approach  whatever  ob- 
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jects  attract  their  attention,  scorning  the  path  by  which  they  are 
usually  attained.  Mr.  Ward,  though  led  at  present  Rome  ward 
by  his  capricious  Guide,  cannot  hope  to  find  his  resting-place 
even  in  Rome.  At  any  moment  it  may  direct  him  to  rational- 
ism, or  to  utter  scepticism :  and  the  very  weapons  by  which  he 
now  combats  the  doctrines  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  may  before 
long  be  turned  against  the  principles  which  he  now  strenuously, 
and  we  admit  sincerely,  upholds.  We  cheerfully  grant,  that  in 
many  instances  his  use  of  these  weapons  is  both  skilfully  and 
rightly  applied ;  but  then  the  quarter  towards  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  directed,  must  remam  at  the  option  of  his  self-con- 
stituted guide. 

It  is  plainly  a  mistake  to  assume  that  such  views  are  the  legi- 
timate consequences  of  Catholic  opinions,  properly  so  called.  Mr. 
Ward's  course  has  been  to  vindicate  Roman  Catholic  views  upon 
ultra- Protestant  principles,  unconsciously  indeed  to  himself,  but 
evidently  to  the  by-stander.  He  has  been  attracted  in  his  erratic 
course  by  certain  powerful  influences  which  came  in  his  way, 

Eartly  of  a  High  Church,  partly  of  a  Romanist  nature  ;  but  these 
ave  not  given  the  first  impulse,  nor  do  they  form  the  centre  of 
his  system.  We  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  means  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  Mr.  Ward,  except  by  the  internal  evidence 
afibrded  by  his  book  and  his  former  reviews  ;  but  from  these  we 
should  collect,  that  his  mind  was  formed  in  anything  but  a  Catholic 
or  High  Church  school.  We  think  we  can  perceive  in  him  strong 
traces  of  his  early  habits  and  training,  from  the  evident  fami- 
liarity which  he  shows  with  certain  intellectual  and  moral  systems, 
now  abandoned  by  him,  but  on  which  he  dwells  with  a  minuteness 
and  particularity  very  usual  with  those  who,  though  freed  from  cer- 
tain early  prejudices,  retain  a  strong  impression  of  them  on  their 
mind.  Of  this  tendency  we  recollect  a  remarkable  instance  in 
the  case  of  Blanco  White,  who,  after  he  had  renounced  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  system,  was  wont  in  his  writings  to  dwell  upon  the 
ceremonial  and  minute  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Church  with 
a  particularity  which  seemed  like  a  lingering  fondness  for  that 
which  his  reason  and  conscience  had  abandoned.  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Ward  continually  recurs  to  rationalistic  and  latitudinarian 
metaphysics,  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  combating  them,  but 
still  with  a  readiness  which  favours  the  presumption,  that  they 
had  occupied  a  larger  share  of  his  attention  than  the  pursuits 
which  are  commonly  considered  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a 
sound  theological  superstructure.  He  acknowledges  that  he  had 
no  connexion,  as  a  writer,  with  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times ;  '^ 
and  we  strongly  suspect,  from  the  evidence  afibrded  by  his  work, 
that  he  ha^  taken  the  colouring  of  his  present  opinions,  not  from 
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the  earlier  tracts,  but  from  those  writings  of  later  date  alluded 
to  in  our  former  Numbers,  in  which  some  of  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  tracts  had  been  evidently  distorted  or  abandoned. 

In  fact,  the  perusal  of  this  book  confirms  us  in  the  conviction, 
both  that  the  statements  in  Mr.  Palmer^s  pamphlet,  to  which  Mr. 
Ward  professes  to  reply,  are  essentially  sound,  and  that  opinions 
now  called  Catholic,  so  far  from  deserving  the  name,  are  contra- 
dictory to  the  first  principles  of  catholicity.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  pain  which  this  book  has  given  us,  perhaps  it  may 
be  well  that  we  have  so  full  and  candid  an  avowal  of  the  dan- 
gerous principles  which  it  upholds,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  as 
a  means  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  those  ardent  persons  vc^ho 
have  trusted  rather  to  their  impulse  than  to  their  reason,  and 
have  mistaken  certain  circumstances  and  accidents  of  religious 
practice  and  worship  for  the  very  substance  of  Christianity.  We 
are  certainly  sensible  of  Mr.  Ward^s  openness  and  honesty  in 
the  avowal  of  his  position  and  views.  He  has  disclosed  to  us  the 
foundation  of  his  opinions  (for  we  can  allow  what  he  would  call 
principles  no  higher  name)  ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  ideal 
structure  which  he  has  raised  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
England  is  based,  not  upon  a  rock,  but  on  the  sand.  And  he  has 
supplied  us  with  a  very  sufficient  proof,  that  men  do  not  advance 
towards  Bome  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  catholicity, — but 
by  perverting  or  abandoning  them. 

This  consideration  is  one  which,  though  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  young  theologians,  is  too  commonly  dis- 
regarded. It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  any  principle,  true  in 
itself,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  must  lead  to  error.  The  course 
of  any  one  truth  must  lead  to  heaven,  if  it  proceed  in  a  right  line ; 
if  it  deflect  to  the  right  or  left,  it  loses  its  essence,  and  is  no 
longer  a  truth.  This  deflection  may  be  caused  either  by  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  one  particular  principle,  to  the  neglect  of 
collateral  verities,  which  are  essential  towards  supporting  and 
keeping  it  straight,  or  else  by  the  exaggerated  fear  of  contact 
with  some  adjoining  error,  which  induces  an  abandonment  of  the 
middle  way.  Now  the  very  fact,  that  the  way  of  life,  the  via 
media^  is  strait,  supposes  a  facilitv  of  divergence  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case  in  morals,  in 
practical  religion :  the  same  must  hold  when  applied  to  the  course 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Her  course  is  ever  difficult,  because 
she  is  the  narrow  path  which  divides  opposite,  though  nearly 
adjacent,  errors.  And  hence,  not  only  the  proneness  of  members 
of  our  Church  holding  extreme  views  to  fall  either  into  popery  or 
dissent,  but  the  tendency  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  deserted  it  to  imagine,  that  this  narrow  path  lies  within  the 
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territories  of  the  enemy.  And  even  those  who  have  not  deserted 
it  frequently  mistake  the  exterior  border  of  the  path  which  they 
have  chosen  for  the  centre,  and  consequently  regard  the  real  centre, 
which  they  ought  to  have  kept,  as  forbidden  ground.  They  thus 
place  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  some  strong  magnetic 
attraction,  which  eventually  induces  the  abandonment  of  some 
principle,  or  necessarily  weakens  its  influence. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  article  to  go  into 
anything  like  an  expansion  of  these  assertions.  This  much, 
however,  we  must  say,  that  the  unhappy  change  of  position  which 
certain  members  of  our  Church  have  of  late  adopted,  and  which 
we  observed  upon  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Newman^s  Sermons,  is  to 
be  attributed,  not  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  principles  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  but  to  some  essential  change  in  the 
definition  of  the  principles  themselves.  Thus  universality,  an 
acknowledged  test  of  Christian  verity,  is  often  so  expounded,  as 
to  limit  it  to  one  particular  age  of  the  Church,  even  of  cor- 
rupt and  modem  times.  The  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  is  indeed 
recognised ;  but  its  functions  are  nullified,  circumscribed,  or 
misapplied.  The  reverence  for  authority  is  sometimes  interpreted 
as  synonymous  with  the  submission  to  the  decree  of  one  indi- 
vidual, or  of  one  particular  branch  of  the  Church.  The  dogmas  of 
particular  synods  are  confounded  with  the  testimony  of  general 
councils.  And  the  authority  of  the  Church,  again,  is  often 
represented  as  a  principle  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  of  the  Founders  of  the  Church.  And  the  ground  of  appeal 
to  the  Fathers  is  changed  from  the  legitimate  one  of  seeking 
their  combined  attestation  to  Christian  verity,  as  links  of  one 
great  catena,  to  that  of  ascertaining  their  decrees  as  individual 
and  infallible  authorities. 

It  must  be  fairly  admitted,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Ward's  tem- 
perament and  habits  of  thought  approaches  the  consideration  of 
theological  questions  under  considerable  disadvantages,  when  the 
principles  of  Catholic  belief  have  been  presented  to  his  view  in 
such  false  and  distorted  proportions.  Still  he  is  by  no  means 
absolved  by  the  untowardness  of  his  position,  from  the  grievous 
charges  to  which  he  is  unquestionably  open.  Whatever  may  be 
the  mistaken  axioms  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  peculiar 
system,  it  little  became  one  so  inexperienced  and  ill-informed,  to 
cGctate  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  teacher,  when  he  was 
obviously  but  a  learner.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  has  even 
contemplated  vrith  temper  or  with  fixed  attention  the  position,  the 
structure,  the  real  influence  of  that  Church  which  he  declares  to 
be  corrupt,  uncatholic,  and  spiritually  dead. 

His  views  of  the  Befonqation  of  the  Church  of  England  require 
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only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  show  his  animus.  He  declares  that 
that  step  was  unjustifiable.  He  holds  that  no  local  Church  has  a 
right  to  break  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  universal. 
He  seems  to  imply  that  separation  from  another  portion  of 
the  Western  Church  is  the  same  as  separation  from  the  Church 
Catholic  :  the  deduction  must  be,  that  the  Eastern  Churches  are 
schismatical.  He  even  holds  that  no  local  Church  has  a  right  to 
any  independence ;  any  Uberty  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Divine  worship  and  discipline ;  not  even  though 
such  reformation  may  be  a  recurrence  to  Catholic  practice,  or  to 
the  direct  injunction  of  Holy  Scripturce  :  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  ancient  Liturgies,  which,  agreeing  in  essentials,  differ  widely 
in  particulars,  as  half  an  hour  s  inspection  of  Assemani  or  Re- 
naudot  might  have  shown  him ;  in  the  face  of  authorities,  accu- 
mulated by  Laud,  and  Bramhall,  and  Barrow,  which  attest  this 
liberty,  exercised  from  the  earliest  time  by  provincial  Churches. 
He  virtually  maintains,  that  the  subjection  of  Britain  to  the  Roman 
Patriarchate  (an  assumption  amply  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of 
our  history)  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Church  itself;  and  that  the  assumed  earthly  head  has  a  right  to 
restrain  the  Churches  under  his  dominion  from  complying  with 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  such  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  cup  to  the  Laity,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue 
in  public  prayer,  and  the  worship  of  God  alone.  He  takes  it  for 
fi^ranted  that  the  Church  of  Endand  divorced  herself  from  the 
fommunion  of  Christendom ;  an  assumption  so  notoriously  false, 
that  to  enlarge  upon  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Bat  in  his  whole  estimate  of  the  English  B>eformation  there  is 
most  evidently,  that  sad  confusion  of  circumstantials  with  essen- 
tials, of  things  indifferent  with  those  of  highest  moment,  which 
forms  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  time.  On  the  ground 
of  unity,  the  view  taken  by  minds  of  this  class  is  most  in- 
adeauate.  They  substitute  an  artificial,  temporary,  territorial, 
mechanical  bond,  a  consentient  unity  in  error  with  a  portion 
of  the  Church,  for  that  enlarged  and  true  unity  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  England,  which  holding  that  the  Church  be- 
longs to  no  one  time  or  age,  seeks  an  agreement  with  those 
ages  and  those  communities  of  whatever  time,  who  hold  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  common  to  every  age  of  the  Church's 
existence,  and  which  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  And 
this  premised,  let  us  examine  his  estimate  of  the  grounds  of  our 
Reformation.  Here  he  pretermits  altogether  those  vital  corrup- 
tions which  are  opposed  to  Scriptural  and  Divine  truth  :  and  that 
mutilation  of  the  chief  ordinance  of  Christ's  Church,  and  abuse 
in  public  services,  already  alluded  to.     He  is  silent  as  to  the 
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sale  of  indulgences,  that  traffic  with  the  souls  of  men  which 
was  a  direct  emanation  from  the  court  of  Bome  ;  and  the  many 
collateral  oppressions  of  that  usurped  tyranny,  under  which  the 
Church  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  had  so  long  groaned. 
These,  it  is  presumed,  are  matters  of  too  subordinate  moment 
even  to  be  mentioned :  and  we  confess  we  could  not  read 
without  astonishment  the  palliating  notice  of  the  Papal  op- 
pressions which  is  given  in  a  note  (p.  45),  implying  that  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  somewhat  vexatious  interference 
with  an  ecclesiastical  court !  He  reiterates  the  often-re- 
futed statement,  that  the  secular  spoliation  of  the  monasteries 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  fonner  was  an  accidental  circumstance  of  the  times,  and 
originated  from  one  who,  at  the  very  time,  was  opposed  to  any 
real  reformation  in  doctrine.  Denying  to  the  fathers  of  our 
reformation  any  Catholic  principles,  he  will  not  concede  to  them 
even  so  much  indulgence  as  to  the  promoters  of  the  less  catholic 
movement  on  the  continent ;  and  he  expressly  condemns  the 
principles  on  which  they  acted,  as  if  mere  self-will,  insular  pride, 
and  impatience  of  subjection,  were  their  actuating  principles. 
It  is  strange  that,  with  Mr.  Ward^s  vehement  maintenance  of 
the  claims  of  conscience,  he  can  have  overlooked  the  notorious  fact, 
that  it  was  the  conscience  of  the  English  nation,  long  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Bome,  long  exclaiming  against  its  spiritual 
despotism,  and  now  awakened  to  a  full  conviction  of  its  unscrip- 
tural  character,  that  was  the  real  cause  which  induced  the  restora- 
tion of  the  primitive  faith  amongst  us ;  that  the  learning  and  piety 
of  England,  long  before  the  time  of  Ci'anmer  and  of  Bidley,  had 
instinctively  felt  the  need  of  some  redress ;  and  that  the  appeal  to 
Scripture,  to  fathers,  and  to  councils,  now  facilitated  by  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters,  confirmed  the  conviction 
that  the  tenets  of  modern  Bome  were  unauthorized  additions  to 
the  primitive  faith,  and  that  her  usurped  authority  had  a  tendency 
to  stifle  the  Catholic  principles  which  still  remained.  To  Mr. 
Ward  we  know  any  such  arguments  will  be  vain.  To  one  who 
considers  it  almost  absurd  to  consult  the  fathers,  or  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  elicit- 
ing pure  Christian  doctrine  from  them,  we  know  how  vain  it  is 
to  urge  that  sober  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  which  has  been 
recognised  in  all  ages.  But,  as  we  trust,  that  such  a  strange 
constitution  of  mind  may  not  be  very  common,  we  would  submit 
his  assertions  to  the  common  sense  and  candour  of  English 
Churchmen,  in  earnest  hopes,  that  our  ancient  weapons  of  self- 
defence  may  be  henceforth  more  diligently  and  faithfully  applied. 
He  repudiates  the  appeal  of  the  Church  of  England  to  antir 
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quity ;  urging,  that  she  fails  in  establishing  her  claim,  from  the 
desuetude  of  certain  ceremonies  and  usages  which  were  once  uni- 
versal. Connected  with  this,  he  makes  a  strange  assertion,  that 
the  Liturgy  {%.  e.  the  Mass  or  Communion  Service)  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  from  which  the  Church  of  England  has  departed,  is 
identical  with  that  which  was  once  used  throughout  the  whole 
world !  Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  our  present  Communion-ofiSce 
does  not  differ  more  from  that  of  Bome  than  the  various  Liturgies 
still  preserved  do  from  one  another.  But  he  plainly  avows  his 
ignorance  of  liturgical  lore.  He  fortifies  his  objections  to  our 
Confirmation  Service,  by  reference  to  the  assertions  of  a  friend, 
learned  in  liturgical  matters,  who  has  assured  him,  that  in  all 
the  ancient  rituals.  Confirmation  was  administered  to  infants. 
The  coolness  with  which  he  brings  forward  this  argument,  almost 
looks  like  irony,  after  the  manner  of  Swift.  So  his  learned  friend'^s 
testimony  is  to  weigh  against  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  It  is  needless,  we  hope,  to  remind  him,  or  perhaps  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  time  of  Confirmation  has  been  a  matter  avow- 
edly left  to  the  discretion  of  each  particular  Church;  even 
granting  the  general  usage  of  antiquitv  in  the  East  to  be  what  he 
states,  yet  in  the  West,  as  appears  from  Assemani  and  various 
local  rituals,  the  practice  varied  considerably.  So  that  the  Church 
of  England,  in  this  respect,  has  merely  used  the  liberty  common 
to  every  provincial  Church,  of  using  her  discretion  upon  a  matter 
of  order,  not  of  Catholic  obligation.  The  performance  of  the  rite 
is  of  apostolic  obligation,  not  so  the  time  and  manner  of  its  admi- 
nistration. As  to  the  other  points,  chrism,  and  the  prayers  for 
the  dead,  we  confess  we  do  not  envy  the  constitution  of  that  mind 
which  will  insist  on  the  retention  of  these  subordinate  particulars, 
(which  no  one  ever  yet  has  been  able  to  prove  apostolic,)  and  yet 
will  concede  the  mutilation  of  Christ^s  chief  ordinance,  and  the 
direct  worship  of  the  Virgin.  To  omit  the  prayers  alluded  to, 
was  plainly  the  privilege  of  our  Church,  when  she  had  found  by 
long  experience  that  the  practice,  though  in  itself  very  ancient, 
contained  the  seeds  of  obvious  evil. 

We  must  pass  over  several  particulars  which,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  the  readers  of  his  book,  are  open  to  censure.  But  a  few  re- 
marks remain  to  be  made  upon  his  estimate  of  our  Liturgy.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  looseness  of  his  assertion,  that  it  is  a  compila- 
tion from  the  Breviary,  (for  this  applies  merely  to  the  order  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,)  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  no 
distinct  or  digested  conception  of  the  system  of  our  Common 
Prayer.  He  forgets  that,  for  its  matter,  it  is  indebted  to  oth^ 
sources  besides  the  Breviary,  and  that  in  its  arrangement  it  ex- 
hibits a  moral  beauty  and  excellence  which  no  mere  compiler  could 
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ever  have  attained.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  ever  studied  the 
structure  of  one  of  our  services.  But  this  is  a  defect  common  to 
the  age.  It  is  held  almost  as  an  axiom  by  many,  that  the  anatomy 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  an  almost  impious  task ;  and  those  who  so 
think  of  sacred  criticism,  will  not  be  very  much  disposed  to 
examine  with  any  care  our  public  services.  It  is  lamentable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  prevalent  neglect  of  studies,  which,  if 
reverentially  pursued,  would  have  the  effect  of  sanctifying  the 
taste  and  the  judgment,  of  improving  the  heart,  of  adding  at  once 
fervency  and  strength  to  the  private  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and 
of  promoting  Gt)d'*s  reasonable  service. 

Bdt  any  such  studies  or  train  of  thought  must  be  foreign  to 
one  who  can  really  recommend  and  relish  such  devotional  efKi- 
sions  as  Mr.  Ward  has  quoted  from  the  works  of  certain  Ro- 
man Catholic  pietists  in  his  hh  kh  and  555th  pages.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  unbiassed  reader  (we  dare  not  quote  expressions 
from  which  our  feelings  recoil),  whether  in  the  spirit  or  expres- 
sion of  these  fanatical  ejaculations  there  is  any  thing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalms,  or  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church !  We  cannot  do  the  eminent  pietists  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  (with  those  writings  high  Churchmen  have  been  long  fami- 
liar,) the  injustice  of  classing  their  works  with  specimens  such  as 
these,  which  resemble,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  phrases  and 
conception,  their  carnal  and  sesthetical  expressions,  the  wildest 
rantinp;s  of  the  Puritans.  And  these  precious  samples,  which 
Mr.  Ward  dares  to  recommend  to  the  members  of  that  Church 
who  have  for  an  heritage  the  vernacular  use  of  the  Psalms,  who 
are  possessed  of  the  devotions  of  Andrewes,  Ken,  Cosin,  Taylor, 
and  in  modern  time  of  Keble  (a  worthy  associate  of  these  eminent 
saints), — ^these  contain  the  most  avowed  recognition  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  : — ^the  worship^  we  must  maintain,  in  spite  of 
the  subtle  distinction  between  dulia  and  latria^  which  Mr.  Ward 
evidently  favours,  a  distinction  which  we  allow  may  be  a  palliative 
to  pious  members  of  the  Boman  communion,  but  which  those 
who  have  learned  the  awful  denunciation  of  Holy  Scripture 
against  any  creature  worship,  must  feel  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  And  here  (we  are  really  unwiUing  to  dwell 
upon  a  topic  at  once  so  painful  and  so  notorious)  it  does  seem 
wonderful  and  mysterious  that  any  member  of  our  Church  should 
have  80  completely  shut  his  eyes  to  this  plague-spot  of  modern 
popery, — should  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Virgin  is 
practically  placed  in  the  position  of  a  Deity :  and  that  this  view,  so 
far  from  being  discouraged,  has  been  fostered  by  the  authorized 
formulary  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  breviary  itself;  and  has  been 
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carried  to  its  height  by  the  avowed  practice  of  modem  times,  and 
of  countries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  reiterating  against  his  mother  Church  the  often 
repeated  charge  of  pride  and  exclusiveness,  seems  to  forget,  that 
while  her  conscience  forbids  her  from  complying  with  the  sinful 
terms  of  communion  which  other  Churches  require,  she  has  yet, 
in  the  persons  of  her  most  eminent  divines,  of  all  ages  since  the 
Eeformation  (we  may  add  in  the  persons  of  her  best-informed  and 
most  eminent  laity  also),  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  works  of 
Boman  Catholic  writers,  whether  devotional  or  theological,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  Catholic.  The  innumerable  translations  and  editions 
of  Thomas  k  Eempis,  to  mention  no  other,  even  in  the  coldest  age 
of  our  Church,  fully  attest  this :  some  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gallican  Church  are  acknowledged  as  models  of  true  unction  and 
piety :  who  has  not  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  labours  of 
the  Benedictine  fathers,  of  the  compilers  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  revival  of  bibli- 
cal learning),  and  of  that  eminent  scholar  of  our  time,  the  vene- 
rable Cardinal  Maio !  Have  the  claims  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  ever  been  disputed  by  the  true  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
And  when  they  speak  of  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  they  actuated  by  pride,  by  the  complacent  reflection 
that  our  spiritual  state  afibrds  a  favourable  contrast  with  hers ! 
Is  it  not  rather  from  a  solemn  conviction,  that  great  as  are  our 
practical  corruptions,  the  re-admission  of  those  errors  which  three 
hundred  years  ago  we  repudiated,  would  add  tenfold  to  our  cala- 
mities, would  invoke  the  malediction  of  Him  whose  teaching  we 
should,  by  such  admission,  openly  resist ;  from  a  persuasion  that 
evil  as  is  our  state,  (and  what  honest  Churchman,  of  whatever 
party,  does  not  confess  it  so  to  be!)  the  evil  arises,  not  as 
the  consequence  of  our  spiritual  system,  but  from  an  abuse 
of  its  provisions^  our  neglect  of  its  sufficieiit  means;  whereas 
the  evils  of  Popery  are  engendered  by  its  very  system?  And 
does  Mr.  Ward  really  suppose  that  we  have  been  so  very 
hasty  and  prejudiced  in  our  opinion,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Bomish  corruption  from  the  casual  reports  of  one  or  two  tra- 
vellers, and  not  from  the  repeated  consistent  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  continental  manners — from  the  testimony  of  the  popular 
literature  of  those  countries  themselves ;  nay,  from  every  source 
which  the  strictest  tribunal  of  opinion  could  require  as  necessary 
for  evidence  the  most  redundant  ?  And  yet  he  thinks  to  over- 
throw all  this  by  two  or  three  letters  appended  to  his  book,  which 
prove  nothing;  certain  inconclusive  facts  familiar  to  every  indivi- 
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dual  who  in  this  locomotive  age  has  joined  the  thousands  who 
yearly  inundate  the  continent.  It  is  not  by  alleging  the  hospi- 
tality of  foreign  bishops,  the  fervency  of  congregations,  the  gran- 
deur of  processions  and  ceremonies,  that  the  Catholic  truth  can 
be  assailed — that  the  integrity  of  the  Church  of  England  can  in 
anywise  be  impaired. 

But  we  must  draw  our  observations  to  a  close.  We  cannot  at 
present  enter  into  the  comprehensive  topics  to  which  Mr.  Ward 
invites  us :  his  construction  of  an  ideal  Church,  the  "  faultless 
monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw,''  his  definition  of  new  tests  of 
catholicity ;  his  new  definitions  of  heresy  (by  such  an  appellation 
he  is  pleased  to  designate  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification) ; 
his  analysis  of  the  practical  system  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
(an  ideal  analysis^  we  beg  to  assure  him;)  or  the  many  episodes 
which  have  swelled  his  pamphlet  to  a  volume.  Since  he  scorns 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  of  course  will  hardly 
take  advice  from  us :  but  if  he  would  listen,  he  might  be  in- 
formed, that  one  great  work  has  yet  to  be  put  in  execution, — ^the 
ruling  of  his  own  spirit.  Well  might  it  be  for  him,  if  he  could 
be  brought  to  see,  that  his  indulgence  in  idealism  has  made  him 
confound  his  conscience  with  his  feelings,  and  has  induced  him  to 
utter  words  which  may  have  the  effect  on  weak  minds  and 
undisciplined  imagination,  in  estranging  them,  not  from  the  Church 
of  England  only,  but  possibly  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  From 
many  an  unlettered  peasant  of  our  Church  (we  speak  from 
experience,  which  he  evidently  does  not  possess)  he  might  learn 
lessons  of  true  wisdom,  sober  piety,  and  devotion  really  Catho- 
lic, which  would  restrain  his  presumption,  and  make  him  feel  the 
awfulness  of  the  topics  which  he  has  undertaken  to  handle,  the 
holiness  of  that  sanctuary  which  has  been  to  millions  of  true  wor- 
shippers, not  the  ideal  but  the  reality,  of  a  Church,  the  habitation 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grod. 
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I. — Five  Sermms  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Wilderness.  By  W.  H.  Mill,  2>.jD.,  Christian  Advocate^  Sfc. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton.     London :  Eivingtons. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Dr.  MilPs  writings,  well  knows 
that  thought,  learning,  and  ability,  of  the  very  highest  kind,  are 
their  characteristics ;  but  they  will  only  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  either  impressed  with  the  vital  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  objective  in  religion,  or  are,  at  least,  free  from  all  tendency  to 
the  opposite  principle.  To  no  writer  in  the  present  day  is  the 
Church  more  indebted  than  to  Dr.  Mill,  for  a  defence  of  the 
great  revealed  truths  on  which  Christianity  is  based,  and  for 
urging  the  necessity  of  belief  in  them  in  order  to  salvation.  The 
series  of  discourses  now  before  us,  was  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Lent,  1844 ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  which  is  so  amply  due  to  their  inte- 
rest and  their  excellence.  Dr.  Mill  has  taken  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord  in  the  wilderness  as  the  very  appropriate  subject  of  his 
discourses  ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  the  definiteness  of 
Christian  faith ;  while  in  the  second,  the  inquiry  into  that  consti- 
tution of  humanity  in  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  whereby  He  be- 
came a  possible  subject  of  temptation,  moral  trial,  and  discipline ; 
and,  in  the  remaining  three  discourses,  the  temptations  of  sensual 
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distrust,  of  worldly  ambition,  and  of  spiritual  presumption,  as  ox* 
emplified  in  Satan'^s  temptations  of  our  Lord,  are  treated  of.  We 
shall  select  one  or  two  passages  from  the  first  and  last  of  these 
invaluable  sermons. 

'*  In  comparing  the  system  of  Ancient  Christianity  with  that  which 
has,  in  the  latest  period,  become  prevalent  among  us,  no  point  of  con- 
trast is  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  this, — that  in  the  one,  the 
chief  attention  is  directed  to  the  objects  of  faith — in  the  other,  to  faith 
itself.  Almighty  God,  in  the  mysterious  unity  of  whose  essence  is 
comprised  from  eternity  his  only- begotten  Son  and  Spirit,  each  person- 
ally distinct  from  the  Father,  but  co-eternal  and  co-equal  in  Deity ; 
that  eternal  Son  made  flesh,  and  in  one  undivided  person  holding 
entire  and  unmixed  both  -the  divinity  in  which  He  was,  and  ever  is, 
with  the  Father,  and  the  humanity  in  which  He  suffered,  and  was 
tempted,  and  died,  and  revived,  for  our  salvation ;  these  leading  truths 
occupied,  with  their  own  proper  gravity  and  sublimity,  the  minds  of 
those  who  planted  the  cross  of  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  Gentilism.  .  .  . 
Bat  amongst  us,  I  mean  in  the  system  most  recently  dominant,  rarely, 
indeed,  are  these  matters  so  presented,  as  demanding,  by  virtue  of  their 
objective  tmth  alone,  the  interior  assent  and  the  oral  confession  of  the 
Christian ;  when  the  mysteries  of  redemption  are  set  forth,  we  hear 
much  more  of  the  actings  of  the  mind  respecting  them,  than  of  the 
diviue  matters  themselves,  by  which  these  should  be  spontaneously 
prompted  and  evoked.  The  differences  and  controversies  that  arise  in 
these  latter  times,  turn  not  upon  those  high  truths,  but  on  the  mode  or 
order  in  which  the  individual  mind  should  savingly  apprehend  them  . . . 
It  is  not  meant  to  assert,  that  all  reference  to  objects  of  faith  is  set 
aside  by  the  present  popular  teaching,  any  more  than  it  is  intended  on 
the  other  side  to  represent  the  Church  of  old  as  incognizant  of  subjec- 
tive matters  in  its  divinity.  .  •  .  Still,  that  the  two  systems  are  thus 
contrasted  in  method  and  spirit,  is  undeniable ;  the  contrast,  far  from 
being  denied,  is  set  forth  as  matter  of  gratulation  or  glorying.  .  .  To 
adopt  a  language  more  familiar  to  our  ears,  it  is  judged  a  happy  ex- 
change to  leave  the  discussion  of  creeds^  of  terms  that  convey  no  ade- 
quate meaning  to  our  minds,  but  suggest  only  the  ideas  of  scholastic 
subtilty  and  misty  bootless  contention,  for  a  field  of  thought  with 
which  we  are  far  more  conversant, — the  analysis  of  our  sentiments 
towards  objects  of  eternal  interest,  and  the  study  of  the  internal  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity." — pp.  1  — 4. 

We  lament  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  generally  to 
Dr.  Mill^s  excellent  remarks  on  the  creeds  (pp.  16 — 23) ;  his 
brief  and  masterly  refutation  of  various  heresies  concerning  the 
divinity  and  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  including  the  gross 
and  shocking  blasphemies  of  Irving  (pp.  27 — 34)  ;  his  proofs  of 
the  tentability  of  the  Son  of  God  (pp.  34,  &c.)  ;  and  the  valuable 
remarks  (pp.  131 — 135)  on  the  appearance  of  humility  in  the 
theory  ^*  which  makes  the  characteristic  of  saving  faith,  as  such, 
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to  be  not  obedience  but  bare  reliance.'"     We  have  only  space  for 
a  short  extract  in  reference  to  the  latter  subject. 

"  There  would  be  truth  in  this  [notion],  if  men  were  not  so  consti- 
tuted as  never  to  be  proud  of  anything  except  their  own  deserts,  real  or 
supposed.  But  when  the  contrary  is  so  plain  and  palpable  from  uni- 
versal experience,  that  favour  is  just  as  much  an  object  of  elation  as 
meritf  the  thinness  of  this  disguise  is  indeed  manifest  .  .  .  When 
St.  Paul  addresses  the  Gentiles,  whom  the  mere  free  grace  of  God  had 
admitted  into  the  Church,  instead  of  the  once  chosen  people  of  Israel, 
he  bids  them  *  not  to  be  high-minded.'  Here,  what  is  the  high-minded- 
ness  guarded  against  ?  Clearly  not  a  notion  of  inherent  goodness  or 
desert,  but  simply  and  solely  a  confidence  in  the  favour  of  God,  as 
absolutely  indefectible,"  &c. — pp.  132,  133. 

A  body  of  very  learned  notes  convey  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  various  errors  noticed  in  the  discourses. 

II. — German  Protestantism^  and  the  Bight  of  Private  Judgment  in 
the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Edward  H.  Dewab, 
M.A.y  Chaplain  to  the  British  BesiderUs  at  Hamburg.  Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker.    London :  Bivingtons. 

We  do  not,  at  this  moment,  know  where  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on  any  more  carefully-executed  and  compendious  history  of  the 
various  phases  of  German  theology,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day,  than  in  this  interesting  and  unpretending  volume. 
The  subjects  on  which  it  treats  are,  '^  Catholicity  and  Rationalism 
— Luther — the  Contemporaries  and  immediate  followers  of  Luther 
— Early  Controversies  among  Lutheran  Theologians — Syncretism 
and  Pietism — The  Philosophy  of  Wolff,  and  its  influence  upon 
German  Theology — The  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — The  Canon  of  Scripture — State  of  Theology  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — The  Philosophy  of 
Kant — Developments  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy — Fichte  and 
Jacobi — Pantheism — The  Philosophy  of  Schelling — The  Philo- 
sophy of  Hegel,  and  the  present  state  of  German  Theology— 
New-Hegelism,  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer — Practical  Re- 
ligion.^' On  all  these  interesting  topics,  the  reader  will  find 
copious  and  accurate  details  in  Mr.  Dewar's  work,  with  references 
to  all  the  most  important  works  of  German  theologians,  bringing 
the  whole  history  down  to  the  most  recent  period. 

III. — The  Object,  Importance,  and  Antiquity  of  the  Bite  of  Conse- 
cration of  Churches.  By  E.  C.  Hakington,  Incumbent  of 
St.  David's,  Exeter.  London  :  Rivingtons.  Exeter :  Hanna- 
ford. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public 
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by  his  "  Brief  Notes  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  C  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume  now  before  us,  as  a 
learned,  useful,  and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  It  may  be,  that  some  of  the  authorities  cited  are  not  to 
be  much  depended  upon ;  e.  g,  we  cannot,  on  the  authority  of 
Metaphrastes^  believe  that  churches  were  consecrated  by  Popes 
Felix  and  Marcellinus,  in  the  third  century ;  and  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  Philipot — that  churches  in  primi- 
tive times  "  were  generally  built  in  an  oval  figure,  or  like  some  of 
our  ships,"  and  that  the  bishop'^s  seat  was  placed  "  in  the  midst," 
amongst  "  ihepews^''  (p.  85) — would  not  have  had  much  weight 
after  the  accurate  and  elaborate  accounts  of  Beveridge  and  Bing- 
ham ;  but  a  well-informed  reader  will  judge  for  himself  in  such 
matters ;  and  he  will  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Harington  for  bring- 
ing together  so  great  a  mass  of  valuable  information.  The 
Appendix  contains  copies  of  the  various  forms  of  consecrating 
churches,  sacred  vessels,  and  cemeteries,  which  have  been  used 
by  bishops  in  England  since  the  Reformation. 

IV. — Sermons.  By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.^  Chaplain  to 
H.  B.  H,  Prince  Albert^  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  London : 
Burns. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  which  necessarily  attaches  to  any 
discourses  by  so  celebrated  a  preacher  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
there  is  one  peculiar  to  these  sermons,  all  of  which  have  been 
preached  on  various  occasions  before  our  youthful  Sovereign ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  there  will  be  a  general  feeling,  on  their 
perusal,  that  their  high  truths  and  solemn  exhortations  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  most  profound  and  salutary  impressions  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  them.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  such 
varied  accomplishments  and  powers  as  those  which  manifest 
themselves  in  these  discourses,  are  found  in  combination  with 
such  soundness  of  doctrine  and  depth  of  spirituality.  The  Ser- 
mons are  on  The  Holy  Trinity — The  Barrenness  of  all  things 
unless  received  in  Christ — The  Sons  of  God — The  Kingdom 
which  cometh  not  with  observation — Time  —  Personality,  an 
awful  gift — The  Evil  Spirits — The  Holy  Angels — Prayer,  &c. 
We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  Sermon  I.,  on  The 
Trinity — Sermon  V  I.  Personality,  an  awful  gift — Sermons  VIII. 
on  the  Holy  Angels ;  XV.  on  Stillness  in  God ;  and  XVII. 
on  Balaam.  The  folio wng  passage  is  from  Sermon  I.,  following 
a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

"  It  is  especially  for  the  declaring  and  keeping  ever  before  us  this  great 
mystery,  that  this  Sunday  is  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  year.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  right  holding  of  this  mystery  must  be  of  the 
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greatest  moment  to  each  one  of  us.  For  as  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  it  to  us,  we  may  surely  gather,  that  to  know  it  is  needful  for  our 
due  knowledge  of  Him  ;  and  in  knowing  God  is  the  true  and  only  real 
happiness  of  every  soul  which  He  has  made.  '  Acquaint  thyself  with 
God,  and  be  at  peace  :'  this  is  the  law  of  the  creature's  happiness.  For 
there  are  deep  wants  in  our  nature,  which  none  but  He  can  satisfy. 
Every  part  of  ourselves  bears  its  witness  to  this.  That  sense  of  awful- 
ness,  of  weakness  unutterable,  which  weighs  down  the  very  spirit  of 
every  one  who  dares  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  life ;  this  bears  witness 
of  this  need  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  For  this  weakness  even  drives 
us  to  lean  upon  God.  How  do  we  long,  at  such  a  time,  like  a  timid 
child  in  the  lonely  darkness,  for  some  one  on  whom  to  lean,  in  the 
trembling  consciousness  of  our  fearfully-mysterious  life.  And  what  is 
this  but  the  witness  of  our  soul,  that  there  are  wants  within  us  which 
God,  and  God  alone,  can  satisfy  ?  .  •  .  And  this  is  true  in  like  manner 
of  every  other  deep  want  of  our  nature." — pp.  6 — 8. 

Hence  it  is  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  His 
own  Being. 

"  In  part  we  may  even  see  this.  For  how  greatly  does  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  aid  the  humble  believer  in  acquainting  himself  with  God. 
He  feels,  it  may  be,  these  wants  and  cravings  of  his  soul.  He  knows 
that  the  infinite  God,  bis  Creator,  his  Father,  that  He  only  can  satisfy 
them.  But  how  can  mortal  man  attain  unto  Him  ?  '  Can  he  by  search- 
ing find  out  God  ? '  So  his  spirit  asked  in  its  perplexity ;  he  feels  the 
distance  of  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  the  infinite  distance  of  the 
sinner  from  the  God  of  holiness ;  and  then,  even  then,  there  stands 
beside  him  One  like  himself — One  clothed  with  mortality  :  His  brow 
is  scarred  with  the  crown  of  earthly  suffering ;  His  hands  are  pierced ; 
He  is  very  man.  In  the  true  sacrament  of  suffering,  in  the  binding 
fellowship  of  pain  and  suffering.  He  is  man  ;  He  came  nigh  unto  us  ; 
and  yet  He  is  God,"  &c. — pp.  9,  10. 

The  following  passage  on  the  duty  of  stillness  in  God,  and 
waiting  on  Him,  will,  we  are  sure,  impart  to  others  some  of  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  derived  from  it : — 

"  As  this  is  the  secret  of  peace  for  this  world,  so  is  it  for  that  deeper 
life  of  the  Spirit  which  we  are  leading.  There  is  an  unspeakable  bless- 
edness in  knowing  that  we  are  in  His  hands.  .  .  •  There  is  a  true  rest 
in  resigning  ourselves  to  be  taught ;  in  yielding  ourselves  to  the  lead- 
ing of  His  Spirit ;  in  coming  to  prayer,  and  to  worship,  and  to  holy 
communion,  and  to  all  the  daily  duties  of  our  station,  not  as  if,  through 
these  things,  we  were  to  work  ourselves  up  to  great  attainments,  but  as 
that  course  in  which  He  for  Christ's  sake  will  meet  us,  and  work  upon 
us,  and  lift  us  up,  even  to  Himself.  And  in  such  a  faithful  quietness 
there  is  this  further  blessing,  that  in  it  we  do  become  transformed,  and 
bear  God's  impress.     The  still  waters  are  those  which  reflect  in  an 
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unbroken  image  the  clear  face  of  the  heaven  above  them :  if  you  do  but 
trouble  those  waters,  the  image  is  broken  ;  if  you  stir  them  greatly,  it 
is  gone :  and  to  bear  His  image,  we,  too,  must  be  still.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  in  this  stillness  is  the  secret  of  spiritual  growth — of  a  true 
progress  in  the  things  of  God.  All  self-development  is  the  opposite 
of  true  growth ;  all  restlessness  of  mind  must  check  and  interrupt  it. 
Yea,  and  all  growth  is  silent.  It  is  not  in  the  lordly  storm,  or  in  the 
o'ermastering  hurricane  that  Nature  puts  forth  her  powers  of  growth 
and  increase.  It  is  amidst  the  drenching  dews,  in  the  still  dawning  of 
the  spring-time,  that  the  leaf  unfolds  itself,  and  the  tender  shoot  steals 
upwards.  And  these  works  of  nature  are  all  symbols  of  the  inner 
growth.  In  times  of  quietness  the  heart  unfolds  itself  before  God.  If 
you  would  grow  in  grace,  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  to  thy  door 
upon  the  world ;  upon  that  world  which  gets  the  closest  to  thee,  and 
haunts  thee  so  familiarly  ;  shut  it  most  of  all  upon  thy  busy  unresting 
self,  and  then  God  shall  speak  to  thee." — pp.  265 — 267. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  beautiful  volume,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  we  have  derived  no  ordinary  measure  of 
gratification. 

V. — An  Order  of  Family  Prayer^  arranged  in  the  Form  of  Collects^ 
for  e'oery  Day  in  the  Weeh^  with  Occasional  Prayers  for  Do- 
mestic Use.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Evans,  M.A.^  Prebendary  of 
Hereford.     London :  Rivingtons. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  long 
felt,  of  a  series  of  family  prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  our  liturgical  collects,  but  adapted  to 
domestic  worship  by  expressions  of  domestic  feeling,  and  allusions 
to  family  ties  and  duties.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  all  heads  of  families,  who  are  desirous  of 
introducing  occasional  allusions  to  such  subjects  in  their  family 
prayers ;  and  the  brevity  of  these  prayers,  as  well  as  the  model  on 
which  they  are  composed,  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  selections  from  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  in  domestic  worship. 

VI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Catholic  Truths  hidden  under  certain 
Articles  of  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  Charles 
Smith,  B.D.^  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter'^s  College. 
London :  Parker. 

The  work  before  us  professes  to  be  rather  an  illustration  than  a 
thorough  execution  of  the  plan  conceived  by  its  author,  of  inves- 
t^sting  the  truths  as  well  as  the  errors  which  are  included  in 
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what  he  styles  "  Trentisms,'*^  i,  e.  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  It  is,  however,  replete  with  valuable  matter, 
and  evinces  no  common  powers  of  thought,  combined  with  much 
candour  and  Christian  courage.  The  subjects  treated  of  are: 
Original  sin.  Justification,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Transub- 
stantiation.  Denial  of  the  Cup,  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Relics,  Images,  Indulgences,  Papal  Supremacy,  Councils  of  Trent, 
&c.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  author,  that ''  the  controversy 
with  Rome  seems  to  have  lately  assumed  a  more  desultory  and 
morbid  character,^'  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  this  eflfbrt  to 
direct  attention  into  more  wholesome  channels  of  enquiry.  We 
have  heard  too  much  lately  of  legendary  tales,  and  visions,  and 
revelations ;  and  of  aspirations  and  cravings  after  some  ideal  per- 
fection. 

VII. — The  Church  of  St.  Patrick :  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Independence  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
William  G.Todd,  A.B.^  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  London: 
Parker. 

A  LEARNED  and  most  satisfactory  reply  to  the  recent  letter  of 
Dr.  Bock  to  Lord  John  Manners,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  ancient  Irish  Church  had,  from  its  foundation, 
acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy.  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  in 
this  little  volume,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion, 
that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  were  elected,  con- 
secrated, or  confirmed  by  the  Popes,  or  that  Irish  missionaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  papal  sanction,  or  that  appeals 
were  made  from  Ireland  to  Bome,  or  that  the  Irish  saints  and 
writers  professed  belief  in  the  papal  supremacy.  The  research, 
ability,  and  sound  principle  displayed  in  its  pages,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  controversial  topics  are  treated,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  author,  and  on  the  University  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

VIII. — The  Fuiture  States.  Their  Evidences  and  Nature  consi- 
dered on  Principles  Physical^  Morale  and  Scriptural,  <$•<?.  By 
Beginalp  Couetenay,  M.A.     London:  Pickering. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  feelings  of  great  regret,  and 
no  little  surprise  at  the  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  advocate  the  Socinian 
doctrine  of  the  unconsciousness  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate 
state ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  author  not  only 
labours  to  refute  all  the  usual  arguments  from  reason  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  ap- 
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pears  to  advocate  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  mane's  natttral 
liability  to  death  even  before  the  fall,  which,  if  not  actually  Pela- 
gian, are,  in  their  expression,  closely  allied  to  Pelagianism,  and 
extremely  unguarded,  to  say  the  very  least.  We  refrain  from 
further  comment  on  this  painful  subject. 

IX. — Delineation  o/Boman  Catholicism^  drawn  from  the  authentic 
and  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  S^c.  By 
the  Mev.  Chaeles  Elliott,  1).D.  ;  edited  hy  the  Bev,  John  S. 
Stamp.  J.  Mason,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  OflBce,  London. 

Dr.  Elliott'*s  work  treats  of  all  the  usual  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  Rome  and  her  opponents,  and  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  it  exhibits  a  very  creditable  degree  of  research  and  of  at- 
tainment. The  arguments  comprise  little  that  is  novel;  being 
generally  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  of  those  who  oppose 
Romanism  on  principles  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  autho- 
rity, except  that  of  Holy  Scripture  interpreted  by  our  own  rea- 
son. The  English  editor  of  this  work  (which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  America)  has  not  added  to  its  value,  in  our  opinion,  by 
attempting  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  maintain  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordi- 
nations. We  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  work,  with  his  addi- 
tions, which  aregenerally  of  the  same  tendency,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  class  of  religionists  for  whose  use  it  appears  to  be  in- 
tended. 

X. — Illustrations  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles^  from  the  Greeks 
Latin^  and  English  poets^  with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  J. 
F.  BoYEs,  M,A,^  St.  John^s  College^  Oxford.  Vincent,  Oxford. 
Whittaker,  London. 

The  author  of  these  illustrations  has  not  much  expectation  of 
sympathy  or  encouragement  from  mere  verbal  critics,  or  from 
those  younger  scholars  who  have  to  "  get  up  a  given  quantity  of 
Greek  poetry  as  a  matter  of  University  business ;''  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  professional  men,  whose  days  of  study  are  gone  by, 
and  who  recur  to  their  classics  as  a  relaxation,  and  young  stu- 
dents who  find  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek  tragedians  something 
more  than  a  mere  exercise  in  the  acquirement  of  the  language, 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  his  labours.  The  Introduction 
comprises  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  resemblances 
between  certain  of  our  own  poets  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  work  to  establish  by  a  collection  of 
parallel  passages;  together  with  remarks  on  the  chief  kinds  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  metaphor. 
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XI. — Sketches  of  the  Beformation  arid  Elizabethan  Age^  taken  frma 
the  contemporary  pvipit.  By  the  Bev.  J.  0.  W.  Haweis,  M*A. 
London :  Pickering. 

A  MOST  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  abounding  in  graphic  details,  andpresenting  a  great  mass 
of  curious  and  well-authenticated  facts.  The  author^s  opinions  on 
the  Reformation  generally  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
extract,  which  is  preceded  by  remarks  on  the  corruptions  into 
which  the  monastic  system  had  fallen  previously  to  the  Beforma- 
tion : — 

**  In  England  the  Church  certainly  failed  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
she  might  reasonably  have  expected  from  the  Reformation.  It  was 
not  in  a  contest  for  faith,  but  power,  that  after  a  series  of  efforts,  con- 
tinued through  many  ages,  she  succeeded  in  establishing  her  freedom 
from  foreign  interference.  Her  Church  thus  politically  insulated  from 
Rome,  was  religiously  still  one  with  Western  Christendom,  and  occu- 
pied the  best  possible  position  for  reforming  itself  in  such  particulars  as 
the  alterations  on  the  face  of  society  required.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  monasteries  held  an  enormous  territorial  property.  The  redistribu- 
tion of  this  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  could  only  be  effected  by 
violence.  This  violence  was  most  criminal,  and  re-acted  terribly  on 
the  Church :  it  encouraged  habits  of  sacrilege  and  rapacity  in  the  power- 
ful, it  crippled  the  universities,  it  promoted  contempt  of  the  clergy,  it 
crushed  the  poor,  it  encouraged  all  who  in  any  form  whatever  called 
for  reformation  ;  and  its  consequences  were,  that  the  age  was  not 
morally  the  better  for  it,  but  the  worse.  •  .  .  Of  the  principal  reformers, 
convened  by  lawful  authority,  it  might  scarcely  be  presumptuous  to 
believe,  that  they  were  kept  from  error  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  ...  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  blind  gratitude  for  the  services  they  per- 
formed, to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  or  expect 
from  their  writings  to  obtain  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
sacred  literature.  Contending  for  pre-eminence  with  heads  well  wor- 
thy of  a  saintly  glory,  there  were  many  every  way  worthless.  Some 
well  instructed,  but  immoral ;  others  pious,  but  incompetent ;  most, 
probably,  below  the  present  average  of  learning,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 
.  .  .  One  objection  to  acknowledgments  like  these,  will  apply  to  many 
subsequent  pages  of  the  present  volume.  They  may  be  represented  as 
supplying  the  papist  with  arguments  against  the  Reformation.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  papists  have  and  use  these  weapons  already,  and  unhap- 
pily Protestants  are  not  generally  sufficiently  well-armed  to  parry  them 
as  they  might,"  &c. — ^pp.  2 — 4. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Haweis^s  work  would  have  been  still  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  than  it  is,  if  it  had  included  some  review 
of  the  state  of  morals  in  Enghni  previously  to  the  Beformation. 
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Such  a  review  is  in  some  degree  essential  to  the  proof  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  general  tone  of  morality  became,  on  the  whole,  worse 
during  the  Beformation  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The  strong 
language  of  preachers  in  condemning  existing  offences,  does  not 
always  infer  a  real  general  deterioration,  even  where  particular 
inst£uices  of  deterioration  can  be  pointed  out. 

XII. — A  little  Treatise^  dem(m8trating  from  its  internal  evichnees  the 
Divine  origin  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Bochart  ;  edited  hy  the 
Bev.  W.  L.  Neville.     London:  Painter. 

This  tract  is  preceded  by  Lives  of  Bochart,  Peter  Allix,  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  ^^  men  of  a  kindred  spirit.^^ 
The  author  is,  evidently,  a  warm  admirer  of  these  divines.  ^*'  It 
would  seem  scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
should  again  raise  up  such  men.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Bochart, 
the  translator  cannot  help  expressing  the  profound  veneration 
with  which  he  reads  the  writings  of  Lightfoot  and  Allix — ^masters 
in  Divinity  !  giants  in  Biblical  learning  !''  In  reply  to  the  obser- 
vation, ^^  that  there  are  already  many  and  excellent  treatises  upon 
the  subject  handled  in  this  volume,''  the  translator  admits  the 
fact,  but  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  '^  there  have  not  been 
many  Bocharts.''  We  must  confess,  that  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  very  remarkable  merit  in  the  little  tract  thus  introduced. 
It  contains  nothing  which  is  not  well-known  to  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent of  divinity. 

xiii. — Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall.  By 
W.  J.  Cony  BE  A  RE,  M.A.^  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institur 
tion,  Liverpool  J  S^c.     London :  Murray. 

These  discourses  are  rather  characterized  by  sobriety,  modera- 
tion, and  Christian  charity,  than  by  much  originality  or  depth. 
Their  language  is  rather  accurate  than  forcible  or  eloquent.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  volume  with  which  every  good  churchman 
must  agree,  and  much  in  its  tone  which  he  will  cordially  approve. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  evil  and  sin  of  forgetfulness  of  God, 
the  author  observes,  that 

"  One  great  reason  there  is  which  causes,  or  rather  which  helps,  those 
80  bound  to  the  remembrance  of  things  eternal  as  (christians  are,  to  for- 
get them  thus  easily.  It  is  the  want  of  that  outward  manifestation  of 
QDseen  realities,  which  the  visible  Church  was  meant  to  supply.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid  ;  exhibiting, 
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by  the  union  of  its  members  in  mutual  love  and  common  holiness,  an 
image  of  the  Divine  life  to  the  heathen  without,  and  a  realization  of  it 
to  the  Christian  within.  By  a  constant  succession  of  outward  acts  of 
worship  and  communion,  by  a  thousand  external  indications  of  its 
heavenly  tendency,  it  was  to  call  the  thoughts  of  its  members  from 
things  temporal  to  things  eternal.  ...  If  the  Church,  in  such  a  form  as 
this,  now  existed  upon  earth ;  if  its  ordinances,  in  their  fulness  and 
their  purity,  were  brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  all  who  come 
within  its  pale,  it  would  be  less  easy  for  them  to  forget  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  religion  which  they  profess." — p.  50. 

"  But  to  do  all  this,''  it  is  added,  "  the  Church  of  Christ  itself 
roust  be  one ''  in  communion,  sympathy,  and  love.  As  things  are, 
'^  those  who  differ  in  religious  opinions  must  meet  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,''  where  "the  hwmanities  oi mciQiy  prescribe  that 
on  many  occasions  religion  itself  should  be  a  forbidden  subject, 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  view  at  all  without  offence.  Thus 
from  being  out  of  sight  as  a  point  of  difference^  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trifling  difference." 

"  But  though  these  things  be  so  ;  though  much  of  help  and  solace 
which  we  might  receive  from  a  more  perfect  manifestation  of  Christ's 
visible  Church  be  denied  us  .  .  .  still  God's  presence  is  witnessed,  even 
by  his  imperfect  Church,  with  a  voice  and  a  power  sufficiently  audible 
and  palpable  to  be  not  easily  mistaken.  The  absence,  then,  of  more 
abundant  helps,  far  from  leading  us  to  vain  regrets  for  the  perfection 
which  is  lost,  should  only  make  us  more  diligent  in  the  use  of  what  is 
given  us." — p.  52. 

We  think  that  other  deductions  might  follow  from  the  principles 
advanced  above ;  e.  g,  that  the  Church  is  bound,  in  an  age  of 
secularity  and  of  devouring  interest  in  the  things  of  this  life,  to 
become  more  visible — to  make  her  voice  more  frequently  heard — 
to  devise  additional  methods  of  bringing  before  men  the  things 
which  belong  unto  their  peace  ; — that  Christians  should  abstain 
from  the  society  of  those  who  will  not  endure  allusions  to  the 
great  and  solemn  truths  of  religion,  even  when  discreetly  and 
uncontroversially  introduced :  and  that  there  is  a  direct  duty  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  of  his  words  before  men.  The 
re-action  against  Methodism,  and  against  somewhat  of  a  Pharisai- 
cal system  which  has  been  too  prevalent,  combined  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  age,  have  certainly  had  the  effect,  in 
too  great  a  degree,  of  suppressing  religious  allusions  in  Christian 
society.  Even  the  spirit  of  reverence^  which  is  reluctant  to  mingle 
sacred  subjects  with  ordinary  conversation,  and  which  reserves 
them  for  inward  contemplation,  has,  we  think,  tended  very  much 
to  the  same  result. 
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We  have  remarked  some  passages  in  this  volume  which  appear 
to  be  very  incautiously  worded.  In  speaking  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
it  seems  strange  that  expressions  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  without  correction : — '^  When  we  speak  of 
regarding  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  we  mean  the  contemplation  of 
the  three  8y>arate  persons^  in  which  it  had  pleased  the  Godhead 
to  reveal  Himself  to  us.''  (p.  115.)  "Separation,"  or  "  division," 
is  a  term  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity : 
it  conveys  Tritheistic  notions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
part  of  the  definition  would  seem  to  favour  the  Sabellian  doc- 
trine, that  the  Three  Persons  are  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  Deity,  without  real  personal  distinction.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  author  is  in  error  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  though  we  do  not  see  in  the  sermon  in 
which  this  passage  occurs,  any  statement  calculated  to  obviate 
the  evil  of  using  such  a  term  as  that  of  "  separate'"  in  speaking  of 
the  Divine  "  Persons ;"  but  we  do  lament  the  use  of  mcautious 
language  on  this  highest  and  most  sacred  of  mysteries. 

XIV. — Six  Sermons  on  the  hading  points  of  the  Christian  Character. 
By  John  Jackson,  M.  -4.,  Head  Mooter  of  Islington  Pro- 
prietary School^  Sfc.     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  series  of  discourses,  delivered  during  Lent,  includes  sermons 
on  "  The  Christian's  Faith— The  Christian's  Love— The  Chris- 
tian's Hope — The  Christian's  Charity  —  The  Christian's  Joy  and 
Sorrow — ^The  Christian  Prepared  for  Death."  These  topics  are 
all  treated  in  a  way  which  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  hearers,  and  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their 
consciences.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  condensed ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  amount  of  instruction  conveyed  is  unusually  great  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  sermons.  We  have  read  this 
little  volume  with  unmmgled  pleasure. 

XV. — Remedies  suggested  for  soms  of  the  Evils  which  constittite, 
the  Perils  of  the  Nation.  (Second  Edition.)  London :  Seeley 
and  Co. 

The  former  publication,  by  the  author  of  this  volume  on  "  The 
Perils  of  the  Nation,"  attracted  much  deserved  attention ;  and 
the  work  now  before  us,  comprising,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  most 
alarming  details  of  the  social  evils  under  which  we  are  labouring, 
but  suggestions  for  their  remedy,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  fnend  of  humanity.  The  author  points  out  with  great 
force  the  results  of  that  process,  which  a  distinguished  member; 
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of  the  present  cabinet  has  recently  admitted  to  be  going  on ; 
i.  e.  **  a  decrease  in  the  consuming  powers  of  the  people,  and  an 
increase  in  the  privations  and  distress  of  the  labouring  and  ope* 
rative  classes ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  and  a  constant  increase 
of  capital.**^  He  urges  a  return  to  Scriptural  principles,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church  and  national  education,  as  amongst  the 
best  remedies ;  together  with  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  factories ;  cottage 
allotmente ;  small  farms ;  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor ;  ameliorations  of  the  Poor  Law.  We  really  do  not  know 
anywhere  a  stronger  argument  than  that  \s4iich  this  author  has 
supplied  us  with  m  favour  of  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. "  The  poor  are  at  present,*"  he  sajTi,  "  without  any  check 
against  habits  of  immorahty  like  that  which  the  power  of  divorce 
creates  in  the  higher  classes.**^  It  is  singular  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  author  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy. 

XVI. — Freedom  not  LawUetneBS.     By  Miss  Ck>LDiE,  Atnih^r  of 
'-*'  Truth  and  Opinion.^''    Edinburgh :  Grant  and  Son. 

This  volume,  which  evinces  the  possession  of  considerable  attain- 
ments and  powers,  discusses,  in  a  series  of  essays  or  chapters,  such 
subjects  as  the  following : — ^'  The  Imagination — Understanding 
r-Reason  and  Conscience — ^the  Senses — Moral  Law — Freedom 
—Faith — Rationalism — Expediency — Election,'^  &c.  It  would 
appear  that  the  principal  design  of  the  authoress  is  to  denaon- 
strate  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in  opposition  to  the  doc^ 
trines  of  absolute  predestinarianism.  A  great  variety  of  other 
topics,  however,  is  introduced ;  and  though  we  cannot  say  that 
the  style  is  very  lucid,  we  ought  in  justice  to  add,  that  the  abs- 
truseness  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  is  enlivened  by  allu^ 
sions  and  anecdotes  often  very  happily  introduced  ;  and  that  the 
sentiments  and  conclusions  are  in  general  sound  in  an  ethical  and 
ik  religious  point  of  view. 

XVII. — The  Christian's  Swaday  Companion;  hmkg  Bejlections  in 
Prose  and  Verse  on  the  Collect^  Epistle^  and  Gospel^  and  Proper 
Lessons  for  each  Sunday ;  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  con- 
nection. By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sargakt.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  authoress  of  tbis  very  elegant  and  instructive  volume  has 
xatber  needlessly  apcdogised  for  its  publication,  in  a  well-written 
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and  modest  preface.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  those  who  may  be 
led  to  peruse  it,  will  feel  grateful  for  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  impart.  The  plan  of  the  work 
comprises  reflections  on  the  Collect,  the  Proper  Lessons,  Gospel, 
and  Epistle,  of  each  Sunday,  and  some  of  the  holy  days;  toge- 
ther with  short  pieces  of  Poetry  appropriate  to  the  Season. 
The  latter  constitute  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  in 
our  mind,  replete  as  they  are  with  good  taste,  with  pious  and 
devotional  feeling,  and  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  poetic  fer- 
vour. Mrs.  Sargant^s  verses  are  always  pleasing,  often  animated, 
and  sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  following  verses,  for  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen. 

St.  Matthew  zzi.  6. 
**  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitdog  upon  an  a$8." 

"  Profound  and  midnight  darkness  clothes  the  sky, 
No  weleome  star  shoots  forth  a  cheerful  ray  ; 
The  wind,  low  hush'd,  forgets  to  sigh, 
And  all  is  still,  as  life  had  pass'd  away. 

"  It  is  a  solemn  hour,  and  one  that  speaks 

With  solemn  though  with  silent  voice  to  all ; 
An  hour  which  wakeful  memory  oft-times  sedcs^ 
Forgotten  errors  sternly  to  recal. 


*'  Up  I  rouse  thyself,  thou  slumbering  soul  I 
Thy  idols  cast  to  bat  and  mole : 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  is  nigh ! 

Lay  low  each  haughty  look, 
He  comes  the  universe  to  shake, 

To, rend  the  melting  sky ; 
The  world  to  save,  his  own  to  make 

Those  who  his  rule  forsook. 
.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  train 

That  leads  him  into  Salem's  walls ; 
Join  in  the  rapturous  strain 

Which  cheers  the  meek,  the  proud  appals. 
Each  garment  cast  aside 

That  owns  pollution's  guilty  hue ; 
From  Him  thou  canst  not  hide 

One  secret  fault;  nor  dare  to  strew 
His  path  with  verdant  bough, 

If  underneath  those  shining  leaves 
Lurk  serpent  sin ;  lest  thou, 

Like  one  who  his  death  chaplet  w^avesp 
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Thy  own  destruction  seal. 

Gentle  He  is,  as  those  sad  tears, 
0*er  Judah  shed,  reveal ; 

But  awful  He  in  wrath  appears. 
See  Him  with  scourges  drive 

Those  who  his  temple  had  defiled ; 
Beware  thou,  then,  and  strive 

Thy  hreast  to  cleanse  from  passion  wild. 
That  it  may  he 
From  sin  so  free. 
Fit  dwelling  for  thy  God  it  prove — 
He  comes  !  each  stumhling-hlock  remove* 
'  Cast  up,  cast  up,' — lay  darkness  bare, 
A  highway  for  your  God  prepare. 
Though  lowly  now  He  shall  descend. 
To  cidl  the  nations  forth,  and  blend 
The  attributes  of  Judge  and  Friend, 

And  truth  with  grace  unite. 
'  Arouse ! '  the  Church  repeats  her  cry, 
'  Arouse ! '  the  woods  and  vales  reply. 
The  Lord  our  God  Himself  is  nigh — 

Jehovah,  Lord  and  Light." 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  excellent 
book  to  our  younger  readers;  and  in  taking  our  leave  of  the 
amiable  authoress  with  all  wishes  for  her  success,  we  would 
only  suggest  the  propriety  of  extending  her  plan  in  a  future 
edition,  so  as  to  include  all  the  holy  days  of  the  Church.  We  are 
of  opinion  also,  that  occasional  oefects  are  perceptible  in  the 
poetical  part  of  the  volume,  which  a  more  careful  revision  would 
easily  remove. 


XVIII. — Vigilantius  and  his  Times.    By  W.  S.  Gilly,  J9.J5., 
Canon  of  Durham^  S^c,    London :  Seeley  and  Co. 

Though  we  differ  very  widely  from  sentiments  occasionally  put 
forth  in  this  volume,  we  have  derived  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  some  of  its  contents.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  go  along 
with  Dr.  Gilly  in  his  condemnation  of  the  violence  of  tone  in 
which  Jerome  wrote  against  Vigilantius;  but  we  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  latter,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
conspicuous  place  Dr.  Gilly  has  given  him  amongst  the  worthies 
of  the  Church.  The  object  of  the  work,  as  its  author  informs 
us,  is  ^^to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  show  what  opposition  was  made  to 
them.''    We  fear  that  its  tendency  is  not  merely  to  prove  the 
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existence  of  errors  amongst  individuals,  but  to  compromise  the 
whole  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  most  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  established,  and  thus  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  our  creeds.  We  apprehend  that  Dr.  Gilly  is  un- 
consciously playing  the  game  of  such  writers  as  the  author  of 
"the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,^^  and  other  opponents  of 
all  settled  belief. 

XIX. — Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal^  vnth  extracts  from  his 
writings^  arid  from  despatches  in  the  State  Paper  Office^  never 
before  published.  By  John  Smith,  Esq.^^  in  2  vob.  London: 
Longmans. 

PoMBAL  was  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
measures  against  that  Order  led  the  way  to  its  suppression. 
Hence  it  follows,  of  course,  that  his  character  is  one  on  which 
very  different  opinions  are  entertained.  The  detail  of  his 
vigorous  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal  for  so  many 
years — his  contests  with  the  See  of  Rome,  in  which  he  came  off 
triumphant,  and  was  even  retcarded  by  the  Pope  with  no  less  a 
gift  than  the  entire  bodies  of  four  saints! — ^his  suppression  of 
convents — expulsion  of  bishops — and  sundry  other  matters  equally 
curious  and  interesting,  are  very  well  told  in  these  volumes. 
They  are  not  only  very  amusing,  but  exceedingly  instructive  in 
many  respects. 

XX. — The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  Uses  of  Sarum^  Bangor^  Tork^  and  Hereford^  and  the 
modem  Roman  Liturgy  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  By 
William  Maskell,  Priest  in  tlie  Diocese  of  Salisbury, 
London:  Pickering. 

The  publication  of  works  like  the  present  is  quite  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  times.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  reprinted 
the  prayer-books  of  Edward  VI.,  and  other  old  formularies, 
Mr.  Keeling  has  published  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  different 
revisions  of  the  Prayer-book.  Mr.  Dyce  has  republished  the 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL  with  musical  notes.  The  breviary 
of  Salisburv  is  making  its  appearance  in  another  quarter.  Mr. 
Pickering  is,  we  see,  about  to  publish  accurate  reprints  of  the 
Prayer-books  of  Edward  VL,  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles  I.  and 
II. ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Sarum  Missal,  the  Orarium,  and  other 
books  of  the  same  kind;  and  here  we  have  a  very  carefully 
arranged  and  beautifully  printed  work,  comprising  the  whole  office, 
of  the  liturgy  or  mass,  according  to  the  various  rites  of  the 
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English  Churches  before  the  Beformation,  compared,  in  paraUel 
columns,  with  the  Boman.  Mr.  Maskell  appears  to  have  ex- 
ecuted his  work  exceedingly  well ;  and  not  the  lei^t  valuable 
feature  in  it,  is  a  preface  teeming  with  liturgical  lore. 

XXI. — The  Gon/essim  of  our  Christian  Faith^  commonly  called  the 
Greed  of  St.  Athanasius^  illustrated  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments^  hy  parallel  passages  from  the  Greek 

\  and  Latin  Writes  of  the  first  fi'oe  Genturies,  <$•<?.     By  the  Rfo. 

•John  Radcliffe,  M,A.^  Hector  of  St.  Armey  lAmshouse^  Sfc. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  its  nature.  We 
shall  only  add,  that  it  contains  the  amplest  body  of  evidence,  from 
Scripture  and  tradition,  in  support  of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.  For  the  purpose  of  reference^ 
this  elaborate  production  will  be  eminently  useful — indeed,  in- 
dispensable. 

xXii. — LachrymcB  Ecclesice^  Sfc.    By  the  Eev.  George  Wyatt, 
LLiB.^  Bector  of  Burghwallis.     London :  Cleaver. 

Mr.  Wyatt  could  scarcely  have  fixed  on  a  more  interesting 
period  of  the  history  of  our  Church  than  that  which  fonns  the 
subject  of  this  little  volume.  The  sufferings  and  the  conduct  of 
the  English  clergy  during  the  great  Rebellion  are  here  detailed ; 
^d  the  biograpmcal  form  which  much  of  the  work  assumes,  gives 
additional  value  to  its  pages. 

xxiii. — 1.  Ghristian  Faith  and  Practice.  Parochial  Sermons. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  Garbett,  Prebendary  of  GkichesteTy  Sfc.  Vol.  II. 
London:  Hatchards. 

« 

2.  Is  Unauthorized  Teaching  always  Schismatical  ?  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
Garbett.     London:  Hatchards. 

3.  Sermons  by  William  Jay.     London :  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Garrett's  Sermons  are  composed  in  the  same  spirit  of 
freedom  from  attachment  to  any  particular  form  of  Christianity 
as  those  of  Mr.  Jay.  Both  of  these  writers  advocate  Christian 
doctrines  and  duties,  without  reference  to  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  any  kind ;  and  both  are  anxious  to  see  the  downfall  of  that 
^'bigotry ""  which  looks  for  the  promises  of  Christ  in  His  visible 
Church.  This  is  not  surprising  in  Mr.  Jay,  who  is  a  Dissenter ; 
btit  it  i*  more  than  strange  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.     We 
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teei  not  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  practical  character 
of  Mr.  Jay'^s  discourses,  and  the  ability  of  Mr.  Gdrbetfs^ — dish 
figured,  however,  by  an  affected  ease  and  a  familiarity  which  con- 
vey a  painful  notion  of  self-confidence, — we  cannot  recommend 
them  to  good  churchmen.  Mr.  Garbett's  sermon,  on  "unautho- 
rized teaching,^'  impresses  us  with  the  opinion,  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  more  hold  on  his  affections  than  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  Certainly  the  whole  object  seems  to  be, 
to  maintain  the  ground  assumed  by  Wesleyans,  and  to  point  out 
the  faults  of  the  Church. 

XXIV. — Five  Cltib-Sermom.    By  the  Bev.  A;  Gibson,  lf.J..,  ^o,< 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

*.' C&J-sermons !"  The  title  startled  us  somewhat,  we  must 
admit ;  but  there  is  little  to  startle  the  reader  in  the  contents, 
which  consist  of  a  body  of  very  plain  matter-of-fact  advice  on 
the  benefits  of  loan-funds,  clubs,  &;c.,  and  the  disadvantages  ot 
early  marriages.  It  is  not  every  day,  however,  that  we  find  ser- 
mons on  such  subjects  as  "  Independence,  Easy  Circmnstances^'^ 
fee,  or  admonitions  to  Christian  congregations,  that  "  one  shilling 
weekly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  will,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  give 
tiie  choice  of  forty-seven  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  six  pence 
a  year  for  life,  or  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  ready 
money !"  All  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  well  enough  in  its  proper 
place,  but  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  pulpit. 

XXV. — The  Alphahet;  Termtiom  Metres;  Oood^  Better^  Sest^  Well; 
and  other  Philological  Papers,  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M,A.^ 
Professor  of  Comparative  Gramiaar^  ^c.  in  Univ.  Coll,^  London. 
London :  Knight  &  Co< 

A  LEABNED,  curfous,  and  amusing  collection  of  philolojpcal  papers, 
chiefly  tracing  the  analogies  between  different  and  cognate  lan- 
guages, on  various  subjects.  It  appears  from  the  preface,  ^hat^ 
fliese  papers  were  originally  published  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia;'' 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  republication  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  some  other  writers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  facts  here  brought  together,  without 
acknowledging  the  source  to  which  they  were  indebted. 

XXVI. — Argummtative  Sermons^  exhibiting  the  Truth  of  Christianity 
in  a  Beview  of  our  Lord^s  consistent  Life  and  Method  of  Preach- 
ing.    By  the  Bev.   W.    Guise   Tuckek,    M.A.      London:. 

•Bivingtons. 

Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  good  matter  iti  these  sermons,^ 
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though  we  must  say,  that  the  argument  does  not  always  appear 
to  conduct  satisfactorily  to  the  conclusions  which  the  author  pro- 
poses. We  cannot,  however,  speak  otherwise  than  respectfully 
of  discourses  in  which  attention  is  drawn  so  peculiarly  to  the 
character  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  and  to  the  awful  truths  of 
the  future  life. 


XXVII. — The  Sacred  History  of  Mem.  With  other  poems.  By  the 
Jtev.  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A.j  Trinity  College^  Cambridge. 
London:  Painter. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  traces  the  consequences  of 
the  fall  of  man ;  and  after  showing  that  sorrow  is  the  result  of 
sin,  points  out  the  remedy  presented  to  us  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  versification  is  pleasing,  and  the  sentiments  are  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, as  far  as  we  can  see ;  but  these  constitute  the  chief 
merits  of  the  volume. 


xxviii. — Ledwres  on  Heraldry,  S^c.    By  Archibald  Barring- 
ton,  M.D.     London :  George  Bell. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  heraldry  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  world  by  his  publications  on  architecture  and  he- 
raldry, the  latter  of  which  subjects  he  here  treats  at  some  length. 
The  historical  part  of  the  subject  is  first  considered,  after  which, 
heraldic  terms,  the  blazoning  of  arms,  their  various  kinds,  insignia 
of  honour,  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  connexion  of  heraldry 
with  history  and  architecture  are  successively  considered.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  well  executed,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  found  a  most  convenient  and  useful  manual  by  all  who 
a.re  desirous  of  engaging  in  this  interesting  study. 


XXIX. — Walks  m  the  Cowatry.    By  Lord  Leigh.     London: 
Moxon. 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  a  mind  thoughtfully  observant 
of  nature,  and  of  the  analogies  whidi  it  presents  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  world.  There  is  much  in  the  spirit  which  pervades 
it  which  cannot  but  engage  the  sympathies  of  every  reader — a 
general  kindliness  of  feeling,  commiseration  foraflSiction,  indigna- 
tion at  vice  and  corruption,  generosity  of  sentiment ;  while  the 
Christian  will  mark  with  thankfulness  the  reverence  which  is  felt 
for  the  most  sacred  subjects.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to 
extract  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 
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FAITH  AND  HOPE. 

"  As  mind  toward  created  light 
Upsprings  from  bondage  free, 
Still  faith  and  hope  attest  her  flight. 
Where  truths  evolved  shall  be. 
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Progressively  unveil'd  appear 

New  glories ;  more  remain 
Yet  unreveaUd,  bright  hope  to  cheer ; 

Faith's  ardour  to  sustain. 

Through  grades  of  endless  life  the  mind 

Still  rises  higher— higher- 
Fresh  trial  there  for  faith  to  find ; 

For  hope,  increased  desire." 

We  regret  that  the  noble  author  should  have  occasionally  made 
use  of  language  which  must  be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
attach  importance  to  the  divinely  instituted  forms  in  which  reli- 
gion is  preserved  on  earth.  We  cannot  think  it  consistent  with 
the  general  tone  of  these  poems,  to  speak  of  such  persons  as 
"  boding  ravens,"  or  of  their  Tiews  as  "  vainer  superstitions " 
than  astrology. 

XXX. — Lifm  of  the  English  Saints.     London:  Toovey. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  previous  numbers  of 
this  Series,  apply  in  almost  every  respect  to  those  which  are  now 
before  us,  comprising  the  Lives  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Wulstan, 
and  certain  Hermit-saints.  Their  character  is  in  the  highest 
degree  legendary ;  and  they  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  Boman 
Catholic.  It  is,  however,  now  admitted,  that  there  are  reasons  to 
doubt  the  alleged  miracles  of  these  saints.  The  author  of  the 
"  Lives  of  Hermit-Saints  "  endeavours  to  account  for  the  fact, 
^'that  so  much  has  been  said  and  believed  of  a  number  of  saints 
with  so  little  historical  foundation "  (p.  3).  With  reference  to 
the  miracles  of  St.  Helier  we  are  told,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  writers  intended  these  stories  to  be  believed  at  all.  Many 
of  them  may  have  been  merely  legends.  «  .  .  Many  a  wild  and  gro- 
tesque tale  about  the  triumphs  of  saints  and  angels  over  the 
powers  of  evil,  may  have  been  told  to  the  novices  by  an  aged 
monk  at  recreation-time,  without  being  considered  an  article  of 
faith.  Such  stories  were  only  meant  to  be  symbols  of  the  invisi- 
ble,^^ &c.  (p.  11.)  In  fact,  the  BoUandists  themselves  are  obliged 
to  allow,  that  the  miracles  of  saints  are  often  '^  so  exaggerated  or 
deformed  (as  the  way  of  man  is)  with  various  adjuncts  and  circum- 
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stances,  that  by  some  persons  they  are  considered  as  nothing 
short  of  old  woraen^s  tales»  Often  the  same  miracles  are  given 
to  various  persons,  and  .  .  .  what  has  happened  to  one  has  in  fact 
been  attributed  ta  others,  first  by  word  of  mouth,  then  in  writing, 
through  fault  of  the  faculty  of  memory."  (p.  59.)  So  that  "  un- 
certain traditions  of  miracles,  with  vague  descriptions  of  name  and 
place,  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  each 
set  of  people,  as  they  pass  into  their  minds,  naturally  group  them 
round  the  great*  central  figure  of  their  admiration  or  veneration, 
be  he  hero  or  be  he  saint.  .  .  •  The  old  Greeks  saw  Nai'ds  sporting 
in  every  fountain ;  and  when  the  breezes  played  among  the 
branches  of  the  forest,  they  heard  the  Zephyrs  whispering  to  the 
Dryads  ;  and  the  legends  of  saints  which  still  cling  to  the  scenes 
of  their  earthly  glory,  $,re  but  Christian  expressions  of  the  same 
human  instinct."  (pp.  74 — 77.)  We  really  think  that  the  pub- 
lication of  "ii«7e»"  of  Saints  so  legendary  and  so  mystic,  is  a 
mere  triflir^  with  religion. 

XXXI, — Devotional,  &c. 

'*  The  Reflections  on  Eternity  of  J.  Drexelius  "  (Bums),  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunster,  M.A.,  will,  we  doubt  not,  conduce* 
to  the  edification  of  all  who  read  them.     They  are  enriched  by 
copious  citations  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  best  writers  of 
the  mediaeval  Church. — "Comfort  for  the  Afflicted"  (Rivingtons), 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  authoress,  by  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilberforce,  comprises 
a  series  of  extracts  from  all  our  best  writers,  adapted  to  the  con- 
solation of  those  who  are  under  suffering  of  any  Jkind.     Its  pub- 
lication must  be  a  mournful  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the 
excellent  person  who  compiled  its  pages ;   and,  recommended  as 
it  is,  it  will,  doubtless,  bring  spiritual  comfort  to  many  others. — 
"  Immanuel,  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God'^  (Painter),  is  a  reprint  from  Archbishop  Usher,  and  merits, 
an  attentive  perusal. — "  Hints  to  promote  a  Life  of  Faith,  or  the 
Ratification  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant^^  (Hatchards),  is  intended 
to  aid  inexperienced  inquirers  to  attain  a  life  of  faith.     It  is 
written  in  a  truly  pious,  practical,  and  devotional  spirit,  but  its 
theology  includes  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  and  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  after  baptism. — Mr.  Alford  has  published  "  Prose 
Hymns ''  for  Chanting  (Rivingtons),  and  "  Psalms  and  Hymns  ^ 
for  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  (Rivingtons),  which  seem  to  be 
v^ry  well  selected,  and  contain  some  beautiful  pieces  by  Mr. 
Alford  himself. — "Questions  for   Self-examination''   (Toovey), 
and  "A  Litany  and  Prayers  for  the  Communion,''  by  Bishop 
Andrewes  (Bums),  may  be  safely  recommended. 
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xxxiT. — Tales,  &c. 

Mk.  Oresley'^s  *'  Henri  de  Glermont^^  (Bums)  forms  a  volume 
of  ^^  the  Juvenile  Englishman's  Library,^'  and  when  we  add,  that 
the  narrative  comprises  all  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Vendean 
war,  we  need  not  say  a  word  more  as  to  the  interest  of  this 
beautifully-told  tale. — '^  The  Hope  of  the  Katzekopfs,  a  fairy  tale, 
by  William  Chume,  of  Staffordshire^  (Hugely,  Walters :  London, 
Bums).  William  Chume,  who  seems  to  be  under  "glamourie'^ 
himself,  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  fairy-land ;  and  we  can 
recommend  his  story,  as  comprising  an  excellent  moral — the  evil 
of  selfishness,  and  the  sufferings  which  it  causes. —  The  little 
tale  entitled  "  Genoveva  of  Brabant '*'  (Bums)  is  a  most  affecting^ 
narrative  of  suffering  and  faith. — "  Abbey  Church,  or  Self-control 
and  Self-conceit  '^  (Burns),  is  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
exhibits,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  conversation,  the  con- 
trasts of  character  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  The  stage 
is,  perhaps,  over- crowded. — "  The  Birth-day,  a  tale  for  the  Young,'' 
by  the  author  of  "  Gideon,"  "  Josiah,"  &c.  (Burns,)  is  also  a  clever 
and  well-written  tale,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
young  pei*sons,  with  much  instructive  matter  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects. — "  Rebecca  Nathan"  (Bivingtons)  traces  the  process  by 
which  a  Jewish  family  is  converted  to  Christianity.  —  "  Follow 
me,  or  Lost  and  Found"  (Burns),  a  translation  from  the  German, 
is  a  pleasing  allegory,  of  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  principal 
subject. 

xxxiii. — Educational. 

The  Scottish  School-book  Association  has  published  a  series  of 
school-books,  which  appear  to  be  very  well  and  carefully  com- 
piled. Its  labours  have  extended,  not  only  to  reading  and 
English  grammar,  but  to  geography  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  geographical  publications  are  exceedingly  good,  including 
an  Atlas ;  and  the  whole  are  published  at  very  moderate  prices. 
-^Mm.  Marin  de  la  Voye  and  A.  Tasche  have  edited  a  work 
entitled,  **  Nouveau  Melange,  Narratif,  Descriptif,  Historique  et 
Litt^raire,"  (Baily,  Londres,)  which  comprises  a  great  fund  of 
amusement  for  young  persons. — "  Religious  Lessons  for  Children," 
by  Mrs.  J.  Towgood,  is  a  good  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  Churchmen. 

xxxiv. — Pamphlets,  &c. 

The  question  of  Education  in  Ireland  has  recently  given  rise  to 
a  controversy,  in  which  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Bev,  H. 
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Woodward,  of  Fethard,  in  favour  of  the  "  Nationar^  system,  has 
been  ably  answered  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Second 
Thoughts  on  the  points  at  issue,^^  &c.  (Bivingtons) ;  while  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  (Dr.  Mant)  has  published  a  firm 
and  dignified  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  his  censure  in  Par- 
liament of  some  of  the  Irish  prelates  (Bivingtons).  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  Irish  prelates  and  Church  have  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly)  grounded  their  opposition  to  the  government  plan  on  such 
principles,  that  they  cannot  retreat  from  their  present  position. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  hope,  that  they  will  be  supported  by  the 
laity,  and  by  the  Church  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  Church  are  daily  becoming 
more  interesting  to  all  Churchmen.  We  have  penned  an  ad- 
mirable Address  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Jersey.  The  progress  of  the  Church,  detailed  in 
this  address,  is  most  cheering. —  We  have  also  read  with  pleasure 
a  clear  and  masterly  tract,  published  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
entitled,  "  A  Pastoral  for  the  times,^**  in  which  it  is  proved  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  that  ^'  the  Church  recognizes  no  autho- 
rity to  minister  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  but  that  which  is 
designated  by  episcopal  consecration  or  ordination.''^ 

''  The  Oblation  and  Invocation  of  the  Scottish  Communion 
Office  vindicated,**'  by  the  Bev.  J.  Christie,  M.A.  (London  :  Len- 
drum.  Aberdeen :  Brown,)  is  a  sound  and  able  defence  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  against  the  attacks  of  certain 
schismatics  in  that  country ;  and,  while  on  this  subject,  we  may 
add,  that  Mr.  Bums  has  recently  published  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office,  with  musical  notes,  on  the  model 
of  Mr.  Dyce's  well-known  publications. — We  have  read  with  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  an  Address,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of 
Connecticut,  entitled,  "  No  Union  with  Bome,''  in  which  the 
unjust  accusation  of  a  tendency  in  the  American  Church  towards 
Bomish  errors  is  ably  refuted ;  and  a  Sermon,  by  the  same  re- 
spected author,  preached  at  All  Souls\  Marylebone,  on  behalf  of 
the  Metropolitan  Churches  Fund. — The  Bev.  Walter  Blunt,  M.  A., 
has  published  a  well-written  tract,  '^  The  English  Church  and  the 
Bomish  Heresy '^  (Burns),  comprising  a  defence  of  the  Church 
against  the  attacks  of  a  Bomish  priest. — "  The  Tenets  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  examined,^'  by  the  Bev.  E.  G.  Carr,  of  Guernsey 
(Baldwin),  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Dissent,''  by  a  Clergyman  (Biving- 
tons), are  written  with  vigour,  and  in  a  spirit  of  attachment  to 
the  Church. — "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Papal  Policy  Bevealed,''  &c. 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  shows  greater  knowledge  than  is 
usually  possessed  of  the  condition  of  the  papal  power.  ''  The 
Church  Advancing,''  an  address  to  Boman  datholics,  on  *^th& 
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present  encouraging  aspect  of  aflhirs,"  by  I.  Wakeham,  is  a  dull 
and  feeble  attack  on  Church  principles,  the  English  Church,  &c. 
— Two  Sermons,  entitled,  "  Komanism  not  Catholic,"'  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Dowding,  B.A.,  of  Hereford  (Rivingtons),  satisfactorily 
refute  the  pretensions  of  Romanists,  and  maintain  the  catholicity 
of  the  English  Church. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Colson,  M.A.,  for  an  excellent  Visitation  Sermon  on  neglect  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wilmott,  for  a  very 
beautiful  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  James's,  RatcliiF; 
and  to  the  Rev.  W.  Brudenell  Barter,  for  his  valuable  Discourse 
on  "  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  National  Church.'' — The 
Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Cheltenham,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  series  of  four  Lectures  on  Confirmation,  together  with 
a  Catechism,  Prayers,  and  Meditations,  &;C.  (Rivingtons),  which 
will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  the  clergy. — We  have  also  to 
notice  two  well-written  tracts  on  Confirmation :  ''  Plain  Truths 
for  Plain  People"  (Bums)  ;  and  "  A  Letter  on  Confirmation" 
(Bums). — We  have  seen  a  number  of  "  The  New  Testament,, 
with  Historical  Notes  and  Numismatic  illustrations,"  by  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  Esq.  (J.  R.  Smith),  which  seems  to  be  very  well 
executed. — "  The  Day-hours  of  the  Church,  with  Gregorian 
Tones"  (Toovey),  is  a  neatly  executed  volume;  but  as  the 
editor,  in  his  title  and  elsewhere,  calls  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  '^  the  Church,"  we  suppose  that  his  work  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  Romanists. — The  author  of  "  Visiting  Societies  and 
Lay  Readers"  (Darling)  disapproves  of  the  plan  recently  adopted 
by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. — Mr.  Dyce  has  pub- 
lished an  introductory  Lecture  on  "  the  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts"  (Bums),  which  gives  much  promise  for  the  future.— We 
have  also  read  with  great  pleasure  the  very  able  Lectures  on  the 
same  subject,  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  of  Worcester 
College,  has  delivered  before  the  Ashmolean  Society  at  Oxford 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished at  Oxford.  —  Mr.  Close,  of  Cheltenham,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Church  Architecture  Scripturally  considered," 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  hostility  to  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  art  by  imputations  of  Romanism,  has  involved 
himself  in  controversy  with  an  antagonist  who  has  evidently  the 
advantage,  the  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Lyndon.—"  The  Pew  System,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gillmor,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons),  and  "  The  Wooden  Walls  of  England  in  Danger" 
(Ridgway),  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question ;  the  latter  is  so 
jocose,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  discover  that  it  is  really 
meant  for  a  defence  of  "  pews." — The  "  Report  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  for  1844,"  contains  an  interesting  address  from 
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the  President,  on  the  benefits  wrought  by  the  society,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  has  experienced.  We  regret  to  perceive, 
that  there  is  still  a  debt  of  £1500  due  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Bound  Church. — The  first  number  of  "  Instrumenta  Ecclesias- 
tical^ (Van  Voorst)  has  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Camden  Society.  It  contains  accurate  drawings  of  a  grave-cross, 
a  lattern,  alms-chests,  stone  crosses,  and  the  plan  of  a  chancel. — 
We  have  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  second  part  of  the 
^^Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,^' 
which  contains  several  very  able  architectural  papers,  and  a 
series  of  beautiful  plates,  including  ground-plans  of  churches, 
plans  of  open  roofs,  open  seats,  seat  ends,  benches,  stone  pulpits, 
sedilia,  &ic.— *'The  Ecclesiologisf  (Nos.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.)  is,  as 
usual,  replete  with  curious  and  useful  information.  Amongst 
other  subjects,  church-yards,  the  warming  of  churches,  church- 
yard crosses,  together  with  the  notices  of  church  restoration,  are 
particularly  interesting. — Mr.  Burns  has  published  a  beautiful 
series  of  illustrations  of  Sintram,  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  Selous. 
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Mr.  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  English  church  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  lately  pro-consul  in  Palestine,  is  about  to  publish  notes 
of  his  residence  in  Syria,  &c.,  with  numerous  and  highly-fijiished 
illustrations. 

Professor  Foggi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  is  preparing  for 
publication  an  important  work  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
mtended  to  present  a  development  of  the  whole  metrical  system 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  of  its  hitherto  unobserved  poetical  no- 
menclature. 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Wilson  Evans,  the  author  of  **  The  Bectory 
of  Valehead/^  has  a  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons  in  the  pre^s. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new 
edition  of  his  ^^  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  from  the  writings  of  TertuUian."" 

The  Bev.  James  S.  M.  Anderson  has  in  the  press,  "A 
History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  Bev.  William  Palmer  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  "  Origines  Liturgicse,  or  l£e  Antiquities  of  the 
English  Bitual.'' 

Dr.  Alfred  Day  has  in  the  press  a  work  upon  the  Syntax  of 
the  Belative  Pronoun  and  its  Cognates,  illustrated  by  numerous 
Latin  and  Gi«eek  Examples. 
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AMERICA. 

Resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, — It  is  stated  that  oh 
account  of  broken  health  Bishop  Onderdonk  will  give  in  his  resignation 
to  a  special  Convention,  to  be  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
September. 

New  DioceSesi  —  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  are  about  to  be  consti- 
tuted into  separate  dioceses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chase  is  to  be  conse* 
crated  as  the  fir^t  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  Diocese  of  Maine  is 
temporarily  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 
.  Increase  of  the  American  Church,  —  From  statistical  accounts  rei- 
cently  published,  it  appears  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
number  of  episcopal  clergymen  has  increased  sevenfold.  It  was  180 
in  the  year  1801,  and  now  amounts  to  1250. 

.  Romish  Missions  among  the  North  American  Indians, — The  "  Charles<* 
ton  Catholic  Cabinet'*  contains  a  flourishing  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Indian  Missions  sent  forth  from  the  newly-erected  Romish  dioceses  of 
North  America.  Their  principal  station  is  at  Saint  Joseph,  on  Lake 
Superior,  between  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ;  two  missionaries  are  at 
work  among  the  Menomonies,  and  two  others  among  the  Sioux,  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  most  promising  field  appears  to  be  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Jesuits  have  there  a  central 
station,  with  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bitter- root  River,  in  the  territory  of  the  Flat  head  Indians,  all  of 
whom,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  souls,  have  been  converted ;  in 
connexion  with  this  station,  five  missionaries  are  labouring  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Kulleespelm,  the  Pointed-heart,  and  the 
Pierced-nosed  Indians  ;  the  number  of  their  converts  is  stated  at  2000. 

The  Romish  Church  in  New  Grenada, — A  serious  misunderstand* 
ing  has  arisen  between  the  episcopate  and  iJie  civil  authorities  of  the 
repiiblic  of  New  Grenada.  A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Panama,  having 
been  deposed  by  his  bishop,  appealed  to  the  civil  tribunal,  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  suspension  from  his  jurisdiction  against  the  latter. 
The  sentence  having  been  notified  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bogota,  to 
whose  province  the  diocese  of  Panama  belongs,  that  prelate,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  dated  Dec.  21st| 
1843,  formally  refused  to  recognise  the  suspension  of  his  suffragan. 

ANTIGUA. 

Visitatwn  of  the  Dioeeet, — The  Bishop  has  held  a  Visitation  of  the 
whole  of  hia  diocese,  iockiding  the  Danish  Islands,  which  contain  an 
English   popnlation  of  7938  souls,  nearly  one'^third  of  tbe  wholes 
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During  his  progress  he  administered  to  2253  persons  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation. Associations  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Anniversary  of  the  Earthquake. — The  anniversary  of  the  dreadful 
earthquake  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1843,  was  most  religiously  kept 
throughout  the  islands,  and  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  seemed 
to  have  been  made  upon  persons  of  all  ranks.  A  few  of  the  rained 
churches  have  been  restored,  but  many  are  still  in  the  dust,  and  the 
cathedral  remains  "  in  its  rudely  patched-up  form." 

AUSTRALIA. 

Travelling  Missionaries. — The  Bishop  has  sent  forth  three  travelling 
missionaries  to  the  scattered  pastoral  population  along  the  Murray 
River,  in  Moreton  Bay,  and  in  the  district  of  Maneroo. 

Spiritual  Destitution, — Upon  an  area  of  434,507  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  160,727  souls,  this  diocese  has  only  fifty->four  clergy- 
men, thirty-eight  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  In  a  letter  recently  received  at  the  Society's 
office,  the  Bishop  says,  "  I  have  been  in  one  county  (Durham),  in  the 
whole  extent  of  which  there  is  not  a  church,  and  but  one  clergyman. 
In  the  adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one  church  and  one  cler- 
gyman ! — no  more!  After  that,  I  shall  pass  through  three  entire 
counties,  in  which  there  is  neither  ministel^  nor  ordinance  of  religion  ; 
and  the  five  counties  included  in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part 
of  the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighteenth 
of  the  entire  population."  In  the  province  of  South  Australia  there  is 
a  population  of  20,000,  with  but  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Indifference  of  the  Local  Government. — In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop  mentions  by 
name  eighteen  districts,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  in  which  the 
government  outlay  for  religious  purposes  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  amounted  to  400^.  in  the  whole,  while  the  annual  expenditure 
for  civil  purposes  is  nearly  15,000/.,  and  the  revenue  collected  double, 
if  not  treble,  that  amount.  The  Bishop  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  proposing  that  a  certain 
rateable  proportion  of  the  head-money  received  for  pasturage  of  cattle 
should  be  applied  to  religious  purposes.  But  although  the  Bishop 
enforced  his  proposal  by  the  appropriate  question,  "  How  much  is  a 
man  better  than  a  sheep  ? "  it  was  received  by  the  Council  with  the 
utmost  indifference. 

BARBADOS. 

Visitation  of  part  of  the  Diocese. — The  Bishop  has  been  engaged  in 
a  visitation  to  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  In  the  latter  he 
held  a  confirmation,  and  consecrated  a  new  church.  An  association  in 
aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  formed  under 
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the  presidency  of  the  Governor,  an  example  which  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed in  other  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Ordination, — An  Ordination  was  held  at  Trinity  Church,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  when  five  deacons  were 
admitted  to  priests'  orders  by  the  Bishop  ;  three  for  Trinidad,  one  for 
Tobago,  and  one  for  Carriacou.  There  were  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation,  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  seven  priests,  and  five 
deacons  :  "  a  novel  sight,*'  as  the  Bishop  observes,  "  for  Trinidad,  where 
eight  years  ago  there  was  only  one  clergyman,  besides  the  garrison 
chaplain,  for  the  whole  island." 

Codrington  College. — Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  students 
from  this  college  admitted  into  holy  orders  amounts  to  sixty-one. 

BELGIUM. 

Penitentiary  under  Ecclesiastic  Government, — The  ancient  Abbey  of 
St.  Hubert  has  lately  been  converted  into  a  penitentiary  for  young 
criminals,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Freres  de  la  Misiricorde. 

CANADA. 

Visitation  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto. — The  Bishop  of  Toronto 
held  his  second  triennial  visitation  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  James, 
Toronto,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1844.  The  number  of  clergy  addressed 
by  the  Bishop  was  seventy-four.  In  his  Charge,  he  reviewed  the  re- 
sults of  his  visitation  journies  during  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Bishop  visited  the  part  of  the  diocese  north,  south, 
and  east  of  Toronto ;  he  confirmed  £923  persons  at  seventy-eight  dif- 
ferent stations,  and  consecrated  five  churches  and  two  burial-grounds. 

Ordinations, — The  Bishop  of  Montreal  has,  during  the  last  year, 
ordained  four  deacons,  one  of  whom  was  a  student  of  Lennox ville  Col- 
lege, and  admitted  nine  deacons  to  priests'  orders.  At  an  ordination 
held  at  the  Cathedral  of  Toronto,  on  Sunday,  June  30th,  the  Bishop 
ordained  three  priests  and  two  deacons. 

The  Weekly  Offertory, — The  establishment  of  the  weekly  offertory 
throughout  the  diocese  has  been  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto;  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  partly  to  local  wants,  and 
partly  to  the  funds  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society. 

Travelling  Missionaries, — The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  aided  by  the  funds 
of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society,  has  commenced  a  system  of  employ- 
ing travelling  missionaries  in  those  districts  of  his  diocese  in  which  the 
benefit  of  resident  ministers  cannot  be  procured.  They  are  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  at  the  more  populous  stations,  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and  to  be  able  to  make  the  best  arrangements  the  case 
will  admit  of,  for  their  edification  and  instruction  during  the  intervals  of 
the  missionary  visits. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto, — The  area  of  this  diocese  is 
100,000  square  miles ;  its  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
496,055.     Of.this  number  128,897  have  been  returned  as  members  of 
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the  Church ;  hut  the  Bishop  ia  of  opinion,  that  from  hostility  to  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  the  persons  taking  the  census,  this  numher  is 
below  the  truth,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Church  menabers  is 
nearer  one-third  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  The  numher 
of  clergy  at  present  is  103,  ninety  of  whom  are  maintained  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  1839,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Bishop,  the  number  of  clergy  was  no  more  than  seventy-one.  On 
hi^  first  progress  through  his  diocese  in  1840,  he  confirmed  1790  per^ 
9ons ;  on  his  second  progress  in  1842  and  1843,  the  number  anoounted 
to  3901. 

Vindicatum  of  the  English  CAurcA.— The  Church  Society  of  Toronto 
has  published^  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  a  work  by  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Fuller,  entitled,  **  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  the  Mother 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  or,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
originally  planted  in  England." 

Nunnery  at  Montreal. — Four  nuns  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Chariti  du  Bon  Pasteur ^  two  of  them  Englishwomen,  and  the  other 
two  Frenchwomen,  have  arrived  at  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing their  order  there.  The  nunnery  was  nearly  ready  for  their 
reception  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

EGYPT. 

Romish  Establishments. — The  Lazarists  are  making  good  use  of  the 
grant  of  land  and  building  materials  made  to  them  lately  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  their  intended  establishment  at  Alexandria  comprises  a  church, 
a  Lazarist  college,  a  lower  school  to  be  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  Frhres  de  la  Doctrine  ChrStienne,  and  two  girls'  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  nuns  of  St.  Yincent-de-Paul.  Civilities  and  costly 
presents  have  been  interchanged  between  the  Pope  and  the  Pacha ;  and 
the  new  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  will  reckon  among  its  chief  orna- 
ments ibur  large  alabaster  columns  presented  to  his  Holiness  by  the 
Mussulman  prince. 

FRANCE. 

The  Education  Question* — The  angry  discussions  which  this  question 
has  excited,  are,  for  a  season  at  least,  suspended.  An  insinuation  thrown 
out  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  that  the  lower  clergy  did  not  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  bishops  on  this  subject,  called  forth  from  the  former 
numberless  addresses  of  adhesion  to  their  diocesans.  Meanwhile  the 
discussion  of  M.  Yillemain's  projet  de  loi  proceeded;  and  although 
the  chamber  of  peers  introduced  into  it  various  modifications  of  a  ten- 
dency favourable  to  the  Church,  still  it  did  not  satisfy  the  clergy,  who 
continued  to  remonstrate.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  projei  into  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  M.  Thiers  appointed  reporter.  The  spirit 
in  which  he  treated  the  subject,  is  best  described  by  the  terms  of  the 
declaration  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  his  appointment,  that  he  would 
prove  himself  impSrialisief  rivohuionnairep  et  voltairien.    His  report, 
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faowerer,  was  mk  defined  to  lead  to  any  practical  result.  It  "was 
printed  and  presented  to  the  chamber  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

Order  of  Freres  des  Scoles  chreiiennes, — This  order,  which  is  extending 
itself  throughout  France,  has  456  houses,  in  each  of  which  at  least 
three  brethren  of  the  order  must  reside,  and  has  under  its  charge  2209 
schools,  and  183,800  scholars.  No  less  than  148  towns  are  at  this 
moment  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  order  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  demand,  which  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  teachers  which  the  order  is  able  to  supply,  collections 
are  made  throughout  the  churches  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  novitiate  institutions,  or  normal  schools,  of  the  fraternity. 

Marriage. — ^Religious  associations  are  actively  engaged  in  several  of 
the  dioceses  of  France,  in  promoting  the  religious  celebration  of  matri- 
mony between  parties  who  have  been  married  only  by  civil  contract,  or 
lived  in  concubinage. 

Relics. — The  Pope  has  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Aire-sur-la-Lys,  the  body  of  St.  iEliana,  martyr,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
discovered  on  the  9th  of  December,  1842,  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Priscilla,  at  Rome.  A  grant  of  plenary  indulgence  has  been  added  to 
all  the  faithful  who  after  confession  and  communion  shall  pay  a  visit 
of  devotion  to  the  saint  on  her  annual  festival. — The  feast  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Lyons,  where  his  relics  are 
deposited  in  a  church  dedicated  to  his  name.  The  Archbishops  of 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  officiated  on  the  occasion,  and  the  relics  were 
carried  about  in  public  procession  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of 
people. 

Establishment  of  the  Jewish  worship, — By  a  royal  ordinance,  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  May  last,  the  Jewish  worship  is 
established  in  France  on  the  same  footing  as  other  modes  of  worship,  re- 
cognized, supported,  and  superintended  by  the  State.  The  central  Israelite 
consistory  of  Paris  has  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  the  tone  of  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  that  rational- 
istic tendency  which  has  gained  ground  extensively  among  the  Jewish 
people,  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  Among  others  the  letter 
speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the  abolition  of  the  peculiar  Jewish  oath, 
which  is  designated  by  the  consistory  as  **  a  superstitious  mummery." 
The  government  measure,  which  is  shortly  to  be  extended  to  Algeria, 
is  characterised  as  "  a  soundly  liberal  organization  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship in  France." 

Prosecution  for  religious  controversy, — At  the  assize  court  of  Arri^ge, 
a  Komish  priest,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Protestant  communion,  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  600  francs,  on  account  of  a  controversial  pamphlet  published 
by  him,  which  was  held  to  contain  "  outrage  and  derision  against  a  reli- 
gion, the  establishment  of  which  is  legally  recognized  in  France.** 
While  the  Protestants  are  loud  in  their  complaints  of  what  they  consi- 
der a  fiagrant  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  the  Unwers^  on  behalf 
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of  the  Romish  Church,  disavows  the  prosecution,  which  it  represents  as 
the  act  of  the  civil  government. 

GERMANY. 

Modernized  Version  of  the  Apoxtolic  Creed, — On  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Confirmation  at  Leipzig,  a  petition,  signed  hy  seven  puhlic  teachers 
of  religion  at  the  town-schools,  was  addressed  to  superintendent  Dr. 
Grossmann,  requesting  the  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  in  the 
Confirmation  Service,  in  the  place  of  the  Formulary  of  Confession  in- 
troduced, in  the  year  1803,  by  Dr.  Rosenmiiller,  who,  at  that  time, 
filled  the  office  of  superintendent.  Dr.  Grossmann  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  eleven  against  two  \  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
The  rationalistic  minority,  however,  commenced  so  violent  a  system  of 
agitation  against  what  they  call  the  ^^  obscurantism*^  of  Dr.  Grossmann, 
that  the  latter  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  his  superior, 
the  minister  of  public  worship,  who  directed  that  Hosenmiiller's  formu- 
lary should,  for  the  present,  be  retained  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
a  circular  to  all  the  superintendents  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  formulary  introduced  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
miiller by  way  of  improvement  upon  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Church 
Catholic  being  a  curious  specimen  of  the  refined  rationalistic  style  of 
liturgical  composition,  we  subjoin  it,  marking  in  brackets  the  most 
characteristic  omissions '. 


^  One  of  these,  Archi-diaconus  Fischer,  who  has  stood  forth  as  the  doughty  cham- 
pion of  Dr.  Rosenmiiller's  improved  creed,  in  reading  the  penitential  litany  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  in  the  church  at  Leipzig,  substitutes  for  the  invocation,  "  O  Holy 
Trinity  f  have  mercy  upon  us  I"  the  exclamation,  "0  holy  heaven,  have  mercy  upon 
us!" 

'  "  Having  been  early  dedicated  to  Christianity  by  baptism,  we  here  confess  before 
God  and  these  witnesses,  that  we  take  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  to  be  divine  truth,  and 
engage  to  receive  and  follow  it  as  members  of  the  Christian  congregation. 

"We  believe  in  God,  the  lFather'\  Almighty  Creator,  gracious  Preserver  and  wise 
Governor  of  the  whole  world  and  of  our  destiny.  We  solemnly  vow  to  adore  Him  all 
our  life  as  our  Father,  with  veneration  and  obedience,  with  love  and  confidence. 

**  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  lonlyl  Son  of  God,  our  Divine  teacher,  forerun- 
ner. Redeemer,  and  Lord  [who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary'\,  who  has  led  us  from  error  to  truth,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  sin  and 
vice  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  has  even  sacrificed  his  life  for  us  [was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried;  he  descended  into  heW] ;  who,  after  having  [the  third  day"]  risen  again  [from 
the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven"],  lives  and  rules  in  heaven  as  Lord  and  Head  of  his 
adorers  [from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead"].  We  solemnly 
vow  to  remain  faithful  to  his  doctrine,  to  imitate  his  example,  to  follow  his  precepts,  to 
trust  in  his  promises,  and  by  faith  and  piety  to  render  ourselves  more  and  more  worthy 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  beatitudes  which  He  has  procured  and  assured  to  us. 

"  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  God  guides  us,  succours  us  in  our  weak- 
ness, and  strengthens  us  in  the  struggle  against  sin.  We  solemnly  vow,  through  his 
assistance,  to  walk  with  unalterable  fidelity  and  stedfast  perseverance  in  the  path  of 
faith  and  virtue  to  our  life's  end. 

"  We  believe  [the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of 
sine]  a  future  resurrection  [of  the  body],  an  eternal  life  after  death,  and  a  just  retribor 
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Greek  Churches  in  Germany. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  given 
orders  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Greek  church  at  Frankfort. 
There  is  to  be  a  Greek  chapel  likewise  at  Wiesbaden. 

GUIANA. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese, — The  extent  of  this  diocese  is  1518  square 
miles;  its  population  82,700.  The  number  of  clergy  is  thirty-one. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  two  clergymen,  and  here  and  there 
a  solitary  place  of  worship ;  whereas  now,  the  Bishop  states,  that  '*  the 
traveller  cannot  proceed  many  miles  through  the  cultivated  districts 
without  seeing  the  modest  spire,  or  hearing  the  invitatory  notes  of  the 
tolling  bell."  This  happy  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  is  mainly 
owing,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Diocesan  College, — A  collegiate  institution,  which  is  to  be  called 
"  Queen's  College,"  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council,  presided 
over  by  the  bishop,  is  about  to  be  established  at  George  Town. 

Mission  to  the  Aboriginal  Indians, — The  missions  to  the  heathen 
tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Pomaroon, 
which  were  commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, are  in  future  to  be  supported  from  the  diocesan  funds,  to  which  the 
free  Negro  agricultural  labourers  largely  contribute.  The  accounts 
received  from  these  missions  are  highly  encouraging. 

JAMAICA. 

State  of  Education  in  the  Diocese, — From  a  statement  of  the  Bishop 
forwarded  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  is  100,  containing 
6941  children  at  an  annual  cost  of  upwards  of  7000/. ;  of  which  5000/. 
are  derived  from  local  sources,  nearly  900/.  contributed  by  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society,  and  1200/.  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  All  these  schools  are  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  rural  deans. 


tion  of  good  and  eyil.  Remembering  the  account  and  judgment  which  await  us,  we 
will  ever  as  Christians  be  conscientious  in  our  calling,  kind  to  our  neighbours^  tem- 
perate in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  and  patient  in  our  sufferings  ;  we  will  ever  think 
and  act,  live,  and  at  last  die,  as  Christians. 

"Thou  hast  heard  it,  thou  hast  heard  it,  this  solemn  vow,  Omniscient  God  I  Thou 
art  witness  to  the  holy  covenant  into  which  we  here  enter  before  thy  face.  Help  us, 
that  we  may  never  forget  it :  cause  us  to  be  mindful  of  it  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
that  we  may  manfully  fight  and  happily  conquer,  that  we  may  remain  faithful  unto 
death  to  thee,  our  Father,  to  Jesus,  our  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  to  the  religion  which 
we  profess.     Amen.     May  God  help  us  thereunto  I     Amen." 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  German  word  Geist  leaves  it  equivocal  what 
Dr.  Rosenmiiller  means  by  "  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  the  passage  at  the  end,  vowing 
faithfulness  "  to  our  Father^  to  Jesus,  our  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  to  the  religion 
which  we  profess,"  seems  pretty  clearly  to  indicate  that  he  means  by  it  no  more  than 
>a  holy,  religious  spirit 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — Letters  from  Moscow  state  tbat  a 
firman  has  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Porte  by  the  Emperor,  placing 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Greek,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Romish,  Clergy. 

Collections  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Jerusalem.  —  An 
annual  collection,  to  be  made  on  some  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  on  Good 
Friday,  has  been  ordered  throughout  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romish  Mission  at  Jerusalem. 

Discovery  of  a  Hebrew  Manuscript. — By  a  singular  accident,  some 
time  ago,  a  traveller,  who  was  visiting  Absalom's  cave,  discovered  a 
subterraneous  chamber,  and  in  it  found  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  parchment.  Having  been  formerly  educated  at 
the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  the  happy  finder  transmitted  the  treasure 
to  its  library,  where  it  is  now  undergoing  the  examination,  of  the. 
learned. 

INDIA. 

Native  Clergymen, — On  Quinquagesima  Sunday  last,  the  Rev.  N. 
Paranjody,  a  native  of  India,  was  ordained  priest  at  Jaulnah  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras. 

The  Catechist  System. — The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  intimated  his 
intention  to  institute  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  whole  catechist  system, 
and  to  retain  as  lay-teachers  only  such  as  have  proved  themselves  really 
qualified  for  their  work,  and  devoted  to  the  faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  Sawyerpooram  Mission. — Further  particulars  have  arrived,  and 
have  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
relative  to  the  remarkable  movement  in  Sawyerpooram,  one  of  the 
missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly,  where  ninety-six  villages  have  at 
once  and  of  their  own  accord  abolished  their  idols.  From  these 
accounts  it  appears,  that,  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  is  pro- 
ceeding with  great  discretion  as  well  as  zeal.  He  has  drawn  up 
stringent  rules  in  reference  to  marriages,  burials,  and  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  all  superstitious  rites,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  requires 
all  who  place  themselves  under  his  instruction,  to  pledge  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  that  these  rules  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  customs 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  that  he  insists  moreover  on  the 
abolition  of  all  distinctions  of  caste,  the  work  of  evangelizing  them 
makes  good  progress.  In  several  of  the  villages  the  heathen  temples 
have  been  purified,  and  are  now  used  for  Christian  worship ;  in  others, 
the  natives  are  making  collections,  and  come  forward  with  oflfers  of 
gratuitous  labour  for  the  erection  of  churches.  Mr.  Pope  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  bis  new 
church  at  the  central  station  of  Sawyerpooram,  on  St.  Mark's  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Native  Church  Building  Society.  The  list  of 
the  names  of  the  committee  exhibits  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  Christian  principles  among  the  natives^  ni#a  of 
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all  castes,  not  excluding  even  Pariahs,  being  associated  together  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospeh  Two  additional  catechists  haTe  been 
placed  under  Mr.  Pope's  directions;  but  in  order  to  follow  up  this 
important  movement,  additional  clergymen,  as  well  as  funds  in  aid  of 
the  Native  Church  Building  Society,  ought  to  be  supplied  without 
delay.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  receives  special 
contributions  for  this  object,  and  announces  a  donation  of  100/.  re- 
ceived from  a  clergyman  on  the  first  publication  of  this  cheering 
intelligence. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  into  the  Native  Languages. — 
A  translation  of  the  English  Liturgy  into  the  Goojerattee,  for  the  use 
chiefly  of  the  Ahmedabad  Mission,  is  in  course  of  preparation.  New 
and  improved  editions  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  Mahratta  and  the 
Hindoostanee  languages,  and  a  Mahratta  version  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
hkewise  in  progress.  The  expense  of  these  publications  is  borne 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; 
but  in  order  to  insure  greater  accuracy,  they  are  executed  in  India. 

Romish  Missions* — Mgr.  Borghi,  Bishop  of  Bethsaida  in  partibus^ 
and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
where  he  is  making  preparations  for  returning  to  his  diocese,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  body  of  missionary  priests. 

Two  French  missionaries  have  arrived,  in  January  last,  at  Xiong- 
ma-i,  the  capital  of  Laos,  where  they  were  favourably  received  by  the 
king.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  missionaries  that  penetrated  so 
far. 

ITALY. 

Consistory  Appointments. — At  a  secret  consistory,  held  at  llie  Vati- 
can on  the  17th  of  June,  the  following  appointments  were  made:  Car- 
dinal Luigi  Micaraf  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  to  the  see  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri  ;  Cardinal  Marius  Mattei^  to  the  see  of  Frascati ;  Mgr. 
L.  E.  M.  Bianquart  de  Bailleul,  Bishop  of  Versailles,  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Rouen  ;  Mgr*  J.  N.  Gros,  Bishop  of  Saint  Die,  to  the 
see  of  Versailles^  Bishops  were  also  appointed  to  the  sees  of  SorrentOi 
Cefalu,  Monopolis,  Spalatro,  Avellino,  Girgenti,  Piazza,  Sabaria,  Ver- 
dun, Saint  Die,  Gap,  Blois,  and  Limogesi  Two  Bishops  in  partibus 
were  created,  one  of  whom  is  the  coadjutor  and  intended  successor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Macao.  The  Pall  was  decreed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri,  and  to  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  and  of  Sorrento. — At  a 
secret  consistory,  held  in  the  Quirinal  on  the  22nd  of  July,  several 
Bishops  were  appointed  to  see  sin  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the 
South  American  states.  Mgr.  Dominico  Carqfa  de  Traetlo  was 
created  Archbishop  of  Benevento  and  Cardinal  Priest.  Four  other 
Cardinals  were  reserved  in  petto. — At  a  secret  consistory,  held  on  the 
27th  of  July,  Bishops  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  Goyaz,  Patti,  and 
Nicosia.  Besides  these  were  nominated  one  Archbishop  and  three 
Bishops  tfi  partibus ;  one  of  the  latter,  titular  Bishop  of  Gadara,  being 
t>r,  Anton  Claessen^  appointed  sufiragan  of  the  see  of  Cologne. 
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Maintenance  of  Papal  Claims, — On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  St«\ 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  annual  payment  of  trihute  and  other  dues  to. 
the  Roman  See  was  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
Vatican,  after  which  the  Pope  protested,  in  the  usual  manner,  against 
all  princes  and  individuals  who  had  failed  to  discharge  their  obligations 
towards  the  Holy  See. 

Index  Prohibitorius. — The  Congregation  of  the  Index  published  a 
decree  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  which  prohibits,  among  other  works, 
Didier*s  Campagne  de  Rome;  Libri*s  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathe^ 
matiques  en  Italie^  depuis  la  renaissance  des  lettres  jusqu*a  la  fin  du 
XV I h  Steele;  and  the  Instruction  pastorale  de  H.  J.  Van  Bruul^ 
Soique  de  Haarlem,  sur  le  sckisme  qui  divise  les  Catholiques  de  VEglise 
de  Hollande, 

Additional  Saints, — The  cause  of  the  beatification  of  Lotus  Marie 
Grignon  de  Montfort,  founder  of  the  Missionary  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  pleaded  before  the  papal  consistory  a  second  time  on 
the  27th  of  July.  It  is  said  also,  that  the  Princess  Borghese,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  at  Rome  four  years  ago,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  is  to  be  added  to  the  Calendar  after  the  lapse  of  the 
canonical  fifty  years. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese, — From  the  accounts  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  diocese  consists  of  110,000  souls,  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  95,000  square  miles,  10,000  of  whom  are  English  settlers.  The 
number  of  clergy  is  eighteen. 

Supply  and  Qtialifications  of  the  Clergy, — All  the  clergy  will  be 
required  by  the  Bishop  to  be  able  to  minister  both  in  the  English  and 
the  native  language ;  so  that  the  town- clergy  may  be  enabled  to  labour 
occasionally  among  the  natives,  and  the  missionaries  to  the  natives,  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  English  settlers  in  remoter  districts. 
He  hopes  to  educate  the  greater  number  of  his  clergy  at  St.  John's 
College,  established  by  the  Bishop  close  to  his  own  residence  at  the 
Waimate.  In  the  first  instance  he  looks  for  young  students  to  be  sent 
out  to  him  from  the  mother  country.  The  collegiate  institution  com- 
prises, besides  a  theological  college  for  candidates  for  holy  orders,  a 
collegiate  school  for  the  children  of  English  residents,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  native  children. 

Native  Reserve  Lands. — The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  one  of  three  trustees  for  the  management  of 
native  property,  and  of  institutions  supported  out  of  its  produce  for  their 
benefit.  The  plan  of  the  trustees  is  this  :  1.  To  build  in  every  town 
an  hostelry  for  the  natives  who  come  there  to  trade,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  almshouse,  with  a  small  chapel  for  their  daily  wor- 
ship, and  convenient  stowage  for  their  goods.  2.  To  found,  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  chief  tribes,  boarding-schools,  upon  the 
general  plan  of  the  Norwood  institution,  where  religious  instruction 
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may  be  given,  and  all  good  and  useful  arts  and  habits  taught,  from  the 
earliest  age.  The  children  to  be  fed,  taught,  and,  clothed  from  the  pro« 
dace  of  the  native  reserves,  and  afterwards  put  out  into  life,  according 
to  their  abilities  and  bent  of  mind. 

Romish  Mission, — A  Romish  bishop  is  about  to  be  intruded  into 
the  diocese  of  New  Zealand.  His  name  is  Epalle ;  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Sion  in  partibtu,  at  Rome,  on  the  22nd  of  July  last,  by  Car- 
dinal Fransonif  the  prefect  of  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
He  is  at  present  staying  in  France,  whence  he  is  to  sail  for  New  Zealand 
in  October,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  priests  and  catechists,  all  belong- 
ing, like  the  bishop  himself,  to  the  SoditS  de  Maiie. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Ordination. — At  an  ordination  held  at  Christ  Church,  Dartmouth, 
on  Trinity  Sunday  last,  the  Bishop  ordained  two  priests  and  two 
deacons.     Three  out  of  the  four  were  students  of  colonial  colleges. 

Diocesan  Church  Society, — The  Church  Society  of  this  diocese, 
besides  expending  considerable  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  catechists, 
in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  in  sending  assistance  to  poor  scholars 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  and  in  distributing  books,  is  receiving  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen  for  remittance  to  the 
Home  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  establish  in  every  mission  a  Church  School,  under  the  control  of  the 
clergyman. 

PORTUGAL. 

Restoration  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  at  Lisbon, — By  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  the  5th  of  August,  the  reconstruction  of  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  the  see  of  Lisbon  has  been  decreed,  in  accordance  with  the 
apostolic  bull  issued  lately  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  execution  of 
which  is  committed  to  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

PRUSSIA. 

Pastoral  Union  Meetings, — ^At  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Pas- 
toral Union  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  at  Gnadau,  on  the 
17th  of  April  last,  the  following  subjects  were  discussed : — Improve- 
ment of  the  Congregational  Psalm  and  Hymn-books ;  the  Liturgy ; 
the  Temperance  Question ;  and  the  Office  of  Deaconesses.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  Liturgy  was  stormy,  in  consequence  of  certain  theses 
propounded  by  Professor  Schmieder,  of  Wittenberg.  Those  which 
seemed  to  give  most  offence,  were  those  in  which  he  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
the  morning  sermon  should  be  abridged,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
greater  extension  of  the  liturgical  part  of  the  service.  The  whole  of 
the  theses  are  pervaded  by  the  leading  idea,  that  the  act  of  worship 
properly  consists  in  offering  up  devotion,  not  in  listening  to  dis- 
courses ;  and  that  the  devotion  so  offered,  in  order  to  be  real,  should 
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be  the  liturgical  expteitsion  of  one  common  faith  and  ]ove.  Referring 
to  the  recent  attempts  to  produce  ecolesiastio  union,  bjr  the  introduction 
of  new  and  uniform  formularies  of  worship,  Professor  Schmieder  ob<- 
served,  that  they  are  founded  in  mistake,  as  they  can  never  produce 
that  unity  of  belief  and  unity  of  spirit,  of  which,  in  due  time,  an  uni- 
form liturgy  would  be  the  result.  This  position  he  illustrated  quaintly, 
but  not  unaptly,  by  saying,  that  while  the  uniform  liturgic  worship 
of  a  people  united  in  the  faith  resembles  an  harmonious  concert,  the 
performance  of  the  same  worship  by  those  who  widely  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  simultaneous  tuning  of  a  number  of  instrumentSr  The 
subject  was  left  to  stand  over  for  the  September  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Pastoral  Union  for  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  was 
held  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde,  on  the  29th  of  May  last.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  was  that  of  baptisiti,  which  ^^  defined  by  the  assem- 
bly as  "  that  gracious  act  of  the  Triune  God,  whereby  divine  grace  is 
imparted  to  man  conceived  and  bom  in  sin.''  As  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Sacrament,  it  was  generally  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  take 
place  in  the  public  congregation  ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  every  bap- 
tism should  be  notified  beforehand  to  the  people,  and  commended  to 
their  prayers.  The  principal  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the  practice  which 
has  obtained  in  many  congregations,  of  administering  baptism  publicly 
only  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children ;  whereby  public  baptism  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  stigma.  It  was  observed,  that  the  best  way  to  meet 
this  difficulty  would  be,  for  the  ministers  to  set  the  example  of  baptiz- 
ing their  own  children  in  the  public  congregation.  Another  interesting 
discussion  took  place,  as  to  the  best  means  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
the  laity  in  aid  of  the  ministers  ;  and  among  the  facts  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  point,  was  an  account  of  an  Operative  Association 
at  Stettin,  which  consists  of  130  members,  and  meets  every  evening, 
forming  a  kind  of  evening  school  for  religious  instruction. 

Pastoral  Conference  at  BerUn. — A  conference  of  great  interest,  both 
from  the  numerous  attendance,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, took  place  at  Berlin  from  the  5th  to  the  7  th  of  June  last.  The 
idea  of  such  a  conference  originated  in  1841,  when  some  few  of  the 
Protestant  ministers,  assembled  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society,  determined  to  devote  an  additional  day  to  the  dis-^ 
cussion  of  pastoral  matters.  In  the  following  year  this  was  repeated»- 
and  the  numbers  having  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  conference  should  be  held  annually,  and  regularly  organized. 
In  the  present  year  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  236,  consisting^ 
with  the  exception  of  about  ten  individuals,  of  ministers,  professors, 
and  candidates  in  theology.  The  presence  of  many  of  the  governors  ai 
the  Evangelic  Church,  about  twenty  superintendents,  and  several 
professors  of  the  university,  gave  to  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  its 
voluntary  and  non-official  character,  much  weight  and  importance.  On 
the  first  day,  after  some  preliminary  discussion  on  the  object  of  such 
conferences,  Mr.  v.  Gerlach,  Consistorial  Councillor,  introduced,  with 
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refereo4!e  to  John  xx»  19 — 23,  th«  questioa  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
He  observed,  that  these  words  implied  more  than  a  mere  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  he  vindicated  the  institution  of  private  confession, 
which  he  considered  warranted  hy  the  passage  in  question,  and  while 
maintaining  the  declaratory  character  of  absolution  (as  distinguished  from 
its  judicial  character  in  the  Roman  Church^  he  dwelt  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  an  individual  absolution  being  privately  given  previously  to  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  An  animated  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  question  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  as  the  founds- 
tion  of  all  ministerial  power,  was  also  touched  upon,  and  variously 
treated  by  the  different  speakers,  most  of  whom,  however,  agreed  in 
expressing  a  strong  wish  for  the  restoration  of  private  confession  and 
individual  absolution.  This  was  followed  by  a  discourse  of  Professor 
Twesten,  in  which  he  took  a  review  of  the  history  of  theology  in  Ger- 
many during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  observed  upon  the  decay  of 
rationalism,  and  the  revival  of  biblical  orthodoxy  of  late  years,  a  result 
which  he  connected  with  the  progress  of  Church  principles.  On  the 
second  day  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  from  Pastor 
Arndt,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office ;  after  which  the 
conference  discussed  the  question,  "  By  what  means  can  the  Evangelic 
congregations  be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  which,  as  Evangelic 
Christians,  they  possess  in  comparison  with  the  Roman  Church  V*  This 
gave  rise  to  various  complaints  on  the  insufficiency  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  want  of  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  bindiug  upon  the  ministers,  as  well  as  to  various 
su^estions  with  a  view  to  make  the  Augsburg  Confession  more  exten- 
sively known,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  authority  it  formerly  possessed. 
The  latter  point  opened  the  way  for  observations  on  the  late  declarations 
of  the  rationalists  at  Kothen'.  The  next  question  was,  "  By  what  means 
the  devotional  element  of  religion  might  be  raised  and  quickened  in  the 
Evangelic  Church?"  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  noticed  as  a  great 
defect  in  the  present  system,  that  the  sermon  occupies  too  prominent  a 
place,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  portions  of  public  worship :  dif- 
ferent speakers  observed,  that  liturgic  forms  should  be  more  extensively 
used,  and  greater  importance  given  to  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments; 
that  daily  prayers  with  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture  should  be  intro- 
duced; tliat  the  Churches  should  be  opened  for  an  hour  before  the. 
commencement  of  the  public  service ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
expounded  in  familiar  lectures  or  catechetical  classes.  The  third  ques- 
tion on  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  schools,  preparatory  to  the 
ministerial  instruction  of  catechumens  before  confirmation,  could  not, 
for  want  of  time,  be  fully  discussed. 

On  the  third  day  the  conference  ventured  upon  the  intricate 
question,  "  In  what  relation  does  the  [united]  Evangelic  Church 
stand  to  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  Churches? 


'  See  the  next  page. 
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On  this  subject,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  uttered ;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  appeared  to  be,  that  a  symbolical  book,  as  an  autho- 
rized standard  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  was  indispensable,  and  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  from  what  took  place  at  this  conference, 
that  orthodoxy,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  their 
ecclesiastical  system,  are  making  considerable  progress  among  the  Prus- 
sian divines. 

Open  avowal  of  unbelief  hy  Ministers  of  the  Evangelic  Church. — ^At  a 
meeting  of  the  association  of  "  Protestant  friends,"  formerly  called  "  friends 
of  light,"  held  at  Kothen,  in  May  last,  the  most  unblushing  avowals  of 
rationalistic  unbelief  were  openly  made  and  suffered  to  pass  unreproved, 
though  not  altogether  uncontradicted,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  "  united  evangelic  Church."  The  most  oflfen- 
sive  sentiments  were  those  uttered  by  the  president  of  the  assembly. 
Pastor  Uhlich  of  PSmmelte,  and  by  Pastor  JVislicenus  of  Halle.  The 
former  opened  the  discussion  with  a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing between  '*  the  excellent  and  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  old 
faith."  As  objectionable  he  designated  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  of 
the  Atonement,  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  also  the 
idea  of  the  Church,  forasmuch  as  all  the  evils  in  the  world  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Church ;  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  knowledge  which 
rests  on  any  other  basis  than  sound  reason.  Pastor  Wislicenus,  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  "  Letter  or  Spirit,''  maintained  that  the  rule  of 
faith  is  not  the  letter,  i.  e,  the  Bible,  but  the  Spirit,  whereby  he  under- 
stands '*  the  holy  spirit  of  communion,"  or,  in  other  words,  agreement 
in  opinion  and  feeling.  He  made  the  following  explicit  statement: 
"  We  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
born  of  a  Virgin,  but  we  believe  that  he  came  into  the  world  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  human  being  :*'  and  again,  "  if  the  authority  of 
Scripture  be  alleged  against  us,  we  declare  openly  and  fearlessly  that 
our  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture."  This  manifesto  of 
rationalism  on  the  part  of  ministers  who  every  Sunday  recite  the  Apos- 
tolic Creed  in  their  churches,  has  excited  great  indignation  among  the 
sounder  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Prussia.  At  the  Pastoral 
Conference  at  Berlin  it  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  protest  against  the 
doctrines  of  '*  the  Protestant  friends,"  and  to  affix  the  same  to  the  door 
of  Pastor  JVislicenus* s  church.  Various  other  proposals  were  made, 
and  the  matter  ended,  so  far  as  the  Berlin  conference  is  concerned,  in  a 
resolution  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  the  statements  in  question,  and 
in  a  special  prayer  offered  up  for  the  erring  brethren.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  ecclesiastic  authorities  will  take  official  cognizance 
of  the  affair. 

Public  Catechising, — The  Consistory  of  Munster  has  issued  an  ex- 
tensive circular  to  the  superintendents  of  the  province,  enjoining  the 
general  revival  of  the  practice  of  public  catechising  in  the  churches  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  service,  and  containing  a  variety  of  suggestions 
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astotheljest  method  of  insuring  attendance,  and  rendering  the  instnte*- 
tion  efficient. 

The  AposioUc  Succession, — It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Siedler,  lately 
appointed  Senior  or  President  of  the  Consistory  of  Posen,  and  Pastor 
Fflug  of  Lissa,  intend  to  repair  to  Herrnhut,  for  re-ordination  in  the 
line  of  apostolic  (?)  succession. 

Burial  of  Protestants  by  Romish  Priests, — In  the  principality  of 
Paderbom  the  Protestants  have  no  cemeteries  of  their  own,  nor  are  their 
ministers  permitted  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  burial-grounds.  The 
custom  is  for  the  Protestant  minister  to  surrender  the  corpse  at  the 
door  of  the  house  to  the  Romish  priest  for  interment.  The  consistory 
has  addressed  the  government  on  the  subject,  asking  for  redress. 

The  Franciscans  in  JVestpIialia. — The  King  of  Prussia  has  authorized 
the  continuance  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Westphalia,  under  certain 
regulations.  Father  Gossler,  an  active  ecclesiastic,  who  recently  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Rome,  by  maintaining  in 
the  Aula  magna  a  thesis,  "  Z)e  optimo  ProCestantismum  per  Germaniam 
cum  Catholicismo  reuniendi  (sic)  modo,**  is  to  be  lector  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Paderbom. 

Roman  Catholic  Tract  Society* — An  Association,  under  the  title,  the 
Borromeo  Society,  has  been  formed  at  Bonn,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing Roman  Catholic  writings  among  the  people. 

Resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Paderbom, — A  Pastoral  Letter  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Paderborn  was  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  diocese  on  the  14th  of  July  last,  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  his 
flock,  assigning  old  age  and  ill  health  as  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
The  resignation  itself  is  attributed  to  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  Prussian  Government. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne, — The  deposed  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Baron  Droste  zu  Vischering,  has  published  a  volume  on  the  questions 
which  have  embroiled  him  vrith  the  Prussian  Government,  under  the 
title,  "  On  Peace  between  the  Church  and  the  States."  The  writer  is 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Germany  for  Rome,  where,  it  is  said,  he  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  purple  for  his  exertions  and  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

Statistics, — The  population  of  Berlin  is  stated  at  350,000,  of  which 
330,000  are  Protestants :  there  are  thirty- four  Protestant  Churches. 

In  Konigsberg  there  are  at  present  90  ecclesiastics,  72  academic 
office-bearers,  341  students,  and  53  schools,  with  214  teachers. 

The  University  of  Breslau  counts  703  students,  of  which  94  belong 
to  the  evangelic,  and  204  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  faculty  of  Theology  ; 
128  are  studying  law,  1 14  medicine,  and  163  philosophy. 

Nerv  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Berlin, — The  King  of  Prussia  has 
granted  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  second  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Berlin,  and  authorized  a  general  collection  in  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregations of  the  kingdom  in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  to  which  it  is 
said  the  king  himself  intends  to  contribute  liberally.     He  has  further 
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autfaorized  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Hospital  at  Bcflm,  to  be 

placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

SPAIN. 

Return  of  the  exiled  Bishops. — The  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  Mgr. 
Velez,  formerly  general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  his  cathedral  town  and  church  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  after 
having  spent  nine  years  in  exile  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  He  was 
received  by  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  authorities,  and  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

Sa!^  of  Church  Property. — A  royal  decree  was  published  at  Madrid, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  suspending  the  sale  of  Churcb  property,  and 
directing  the  revenues  of  such  properties  as  remain  unsold,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  nuns. 

Literary  Discovery, — A  letter  from  Madrid  announces  the  discovery 
of  a  manuscript  History  of  the  Life  of  Charles  V.  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justo  in  Estremadura.  It  was  compiled  from 
original  documents  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  who  bad 
the  charge  of  the  royal  archives  at  Simancas.  The  picture  it  presents  of 
the  emperor's  life  after  his  abdication  is  totally  different  from  tbe  gene- 
rally received  account ;  as  it  appears  that  he  continued  to  carry  on, 
especially  with  his  son  Philip,  an  active  correspondence  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  suppressed  Monasteries  in  Aargau, — The  suppression  of  tbe 
monasteries  in  Aargau,  and  confiscation  of  their  property,  by  the  Pro- 
testant government  of  that  canton,  continues  to  create  considerable 
agitation  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Switzerland.  Hitherto,  bow- 
ever,  the  petitions  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Aargau  to 
the  Cantonal  government  and  the  Federal  Diet,  the  instructions  given 
to  their  deputies  by  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  the  intervention 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  and  a  spirited  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Diet 
by  the  United  Episcopate  of  Switzerland,  have  proved  unavailing ;  the 
Diet  having  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day  without  entertaining  the 
question.     To  all  appearance  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Romanism  at  Geneva. — A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  authorities 
of  Geneva  and  the  Bishop  of  Freiburg,  to  whose  diocese  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva  belongs. 

The  Jesuits  in  Switzerland. — The  great  Council  of  the  Canton  Aar- 
gau has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  cantonal  governments,  proposing 
the  expulsion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  from  the  Swiss  territory.  The 
proposition  will,  no  doubt,  be  lost  in  the  Diet,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  different  cantons  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  Zwinglians  and  the  Baptists. — The  Zwinglian  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil of  Zurich  has  published  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  religious 
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ceremonies  by  ''  the  Baptist  sectarians,"  on  the  occasion  of  their  inter- 
ments in  the  public  cemeteries,  and  enjoining,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
police  in  case  of  need,  the  use  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Zwinglian 
estabhshment  at  the  burial  of  Baptists,  even  though  all  the  mourners 
should  absent  themselves  from  such  performance. 

Died, — At  Geneva,  on  the  22nd  of  March  last,  aged  ninety-one, 
/.  /.  S,  Cell^rier,  formerly  pastor  at  Satigny,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Protestant  preachers  of  his  time.  He  had  lived  in  total 
retirement  at  Geneva  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

SYRIA. 

Roman  Catholics  of  Mount  Lebanon, — The  Maronite  Archbishop 
titular  of  Laodicea  has  lately  come  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  interest 
the  French  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Lebanon.  In  furtherance  of  his  object  he  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  under  the  title  **  Notice  historique  sur  Vorigine  de  la 
nation  Maronite  et  sur  ses  rapports  avec  la  France,  et  sur  la  nation 
Druze,  et  sur  les  diverses  populations  du  Mont-Liban,** 

Died, — At  Aleppo,  the  Abbe  Gaudez;  he  had  resided  there  fifty- 
four  years  as  Lazarist  Missionary,  and  for  a  considerable  time  past  filled 
the  post  of  Vicar- Patriarchal  of  the  Maronites  and  United  Greeks. 

TURKEY. 

PubUc  Recognition  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, — The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Constantinople^  a  free 
passage  for  all  consignments  made  to  them  from  other  countries. 

Romish  Missions, — Intelligence  has  arrived  from  Mossul  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  populace  upon  the  Dominican  convent,  in  consequence  of 
some  contemplated  enlargements,  which  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks.  The  monastery  was  demolished,  and  several  persons,  among 
them  the  superior  of  the  Order,  were  wounded.  The  French  ambassador 
has  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  from  the  Porte. 

Romish  Misrepresentations  of  the  English  Church, — The  Romanists 
at  Constantinople  have  recently  issued  a  book  in  Armenian,  which  pre- 
tends to  give  an  account  of  our  Church,  and  under  the  title  of  '*  the 
English  Faith,"  represents  her  as  infidel,  and  destitute  of  the  primitive 
institutions  of  Christianity.  Fortunately  an  antidote  had  been  provided 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  an  Armenian 
translation  of  Nelson's  preliminary  instructions  on  festivals,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  was  in  request  with  the  Armenian  book- 
sellers. The  Society  proposes  to  follow  it  up  by  a  translation  of  that 
portion  of  Nelson^s  work  which  treats  of  the  festivals  relating  to  our 
blessed  Lord. 
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(From  a  Correspondent  in  Sweden,) 

TO    THE    EDITOR*. 

Upsala. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swedish  Church  has  been  described,  with  great 
abib'ty  and  accuracy,  by  a  German  author,  Dr.  Von  Schubert^  in  his 
work,  "  Schwedens  Kirchenverfassung  und  Unterricbtswesen.  Greifs- 
wald,  1821,  2  Theile."  Dr.  Von  Schubert  gives  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  constitution  and  inner  life  of  this  Church  ;  and  his  work 
is  deserving  of  the  fullest  credence,  as  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
residence  in  Sweden,  (see  his  work,  entitled,  "  Reisen  durch  Scbweden, 
Lappland,  Finnland,  und  Norwegen,  Leipzig,  1823  u.  24.")  he  took 
great  pains  in  studying  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  and  had 
good  opportunities  for  collecting  documents  of  all  kinds,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  his  excellent  work  an  almost  official  form.  As  a  proof 
of  the  great  value  attached  to  this  book  in  Sweden,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
Dr.  A,  Z.  Fetter sson  (Pastor  Primarius  and  Praeses  of  the  Chapter  at 
Stockholm),  though  fully  capable  of  publishing  a  work  of  his  own  on 
the  subject,  preferred  to  translate  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work  into 
Swedish,  only  adding  a  third  volume,  containing  information  with 
respect  to  the  alterations  which  had  taken  place  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work. 

Another  German  traveller,  who  visited  Sweden  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  summer  of  1843,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Sweden,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  spiritual  life ;  and  he  has  communicated  his  observations  to 
the  Editor  of  the  **  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung,"  by  whom  they  have 
been  made  public.  He  refers  occasionally  to  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work, 
but  ventures  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  that  learned  and  excellent  writer. 
This  attempt  cannot  have  any  influence  on  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Swedish  Church ;  but  as  some  brief 
notices  of  his  observations  have  been  published  in  the  last  Number  of 
"  The  English  Review  *,"  the  writer  of  these  lines  thinks  it  a  duty,  to 
supply  more  correct  information  and  explanations  on  matters  of  fact. 

^  We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  valuable  com- 
munication from  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Swedish  Church,  which  comprises 
observations  on  some  statements  of  Uie  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitungf  quoted  in  our 
last  Number. 

^  See  No.  ii.  p.  505. 
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The  condition  of  a  Church  intimately  connected  with  the  State,  can 
seldom  be  made  completely  intelligible  to  a  foreigner.  He  brings  with 
him  certain  principles  by  which  he  tests  and  decides  everything ;  and 
he  has  much  keenness  of  perception  in  regard  to  cases  in  which  these 
principles  do  not  appear  to  prevail,  but  little  in  respect  to  the  practical 
modifications  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be  allowed. 
A  stranger  is  also  but  too  apt  to  convert  special  cases  into  general 
rules ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  case,  in  some  degree,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  German  censurer  of  the  Swedish  Church,  the  following 
observations  will  show. 

His  assertion  that  '*  the  universities  and  the  schools  are  under  the 
saperintendence  of  the  clergy ',''  is  to  a  considerable  extent  true.  The 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lund,  are  Pro- Chancellors  of 
the  universities  established  in  those  cities ;  and  the  bishops  have  dll 
the  schools  within  their  dioceses  respectively  under  their  inspection, 
provided  there  is  no  special  statute  to  the  contrary ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  grammar  schools,  established  at  a  distance,  they  exercise  this 
right  of  inspection  through  some  rector  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  they  are  empowered  to  authorize  as  Inspector  SchoUe,  By 
virtue  of  the  statute  of  1842,  for  national  education  in  Sweden,  it  is 
enacted.  That  in  every  parish  there  shall  be  a  public  school,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  religion.  Biblical  history,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, history  of  Sweden,  geography,  and  (at  the  option  of  those  who 
apply  for  it,)  in  natural  history,  &c. ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  school 
committee,  of  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  to  be  ex  officio  chairman. 
The  masters  of  all  the  public  schools  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  those  of  the  grammar  schools,  in  case  of  their  entering  into  holy 
orders,  have  (as  a  compensation  for  their  generally  inadequate  salaries) 
the  privilege  of  claiming  one  year's  service  as  equivalent  to  a  year  and 
a  half  of  that  of  the  other  clergy,  when  their  respective  merits  are  to  be 
considered  for  promotion  to  ecclesiastical  livings.  The  masters  of  the 
national  schools  are  appointed  by  the  school-committees  of  the  parishes, 
on  condition  that  the  candidate  shall  have  passed  his  examination  at 
the  training  seminary,  of  which  there  is  one  established  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  colleges,  are 
appointed  by  the  bishop  and  the  chapters  collectively ;  the  professors 
of  the  universities  by  the  king ;  and  the  inferior  functionaries,  viz., 
adjuncti  and  docentes^  by  the  chancellor. 

*•  Even  the  opening  of  the  fairs  is  preceded  by  the  performance  of 
divine  service  *"  This  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  but  by  an  old  custom, 
which  now  prevails  in  very  few  places ;  indeed  in  only  two  cities. 

'*  Every  sentence  pronounced  in  the  civil  courts  is  notified  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  which  the  delinquent  belongs,  who  is  bound 
forthwith  to  impose  ecclesiastical  penance  ^"  &c.  As  in  Sweden  Church 
and  State  are  most  intimately  connected,  and  every  offence  which  im- 
pUes  immorality  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  as  well  of  the  Church  as  the 
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6.tate,  the  Swedish  l^tslature  has  ordered  the  deliaquent  to  make 
atonement  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church.  The  latter  is  effected 
by  the  ecclesiaBtiea)  penanee.  This  penalty  is  of  two  kinds,  tiz.,  pnbHc, 
when  the  delinquent,  in  the  face  of  the  Chutrch,  confesses  and  deplores 
his  guilt ;  and  private  (or,  as  it  is  called,  seeret),  when  he  is  absolved 
by  the  priest,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses  bou>nd  to 
secreay.  Ecclesiastical  censures  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  priest ;  his 
own  disciplinary  authority  is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  admonitioB, 
and,  in  certain  cases  (to  be  applied  with  great  eantion),  to  refnaal  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  The  ecclesiastical  penance  is  judged  according  to  law 
by  the  secular  judge ;  but  in  cases  of  adultery  alone,  the  priest  may 
give  absolution  at  the  secret  penance  prescribed  for  this  offence,  without 
waiting  for  the  warrant  of  the  secular  conrt.  The  delinquent  is  ex- 
duded  from  the  Church  till  he  has  undergone  penance ;  but  he  may 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  he,  being  in  dangerous  illness,  ex« 
presses  contrition ^  ^nd  binds  himself  to  undergo  penanee  in  case  of 
restoration  to  healtk  Penance  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
When  the  delinquent  has  undergone  hia  secular  punishment,  he  is 
brought  to  the  church  of  that  parish  in  which  he  has  committed'  the 
erime,  and  there  remains  during  the  service^  kneeling  on  a  ibotslool 
dose  to  the  church  door.  After  the  sermon  the  priest  announces  from 
the  pnlpity  that,  aftev  the  serviee,  a  sinner  is  to  be  received  ioto  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  exhorts  those  present  to  support  him  by 
their  prayers  in  his  intention  of  leading  a  better  life.  The  serviee  being 
concluded,  the  penitent  steps  forward  to  the  nave  of  the  church,  where, 
kneeling  down,  he  confesses  before  the  priest  his  error  and  his  repent^ 
ance,  and  is  absolved. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  misconstrue  the  truly  Christian  and 
primitive  spirit  of  this  institution.  It  presupposes  a  Christian  mind, 
both  in  the  congregation,  which  ought  to  be  ready  with  charitable  kind- 
ness to  restore  the  penitent,  and  in  the  fallen  man,  who,  in  the  bosom 
of  a  faithful  congregation,  must  needs  feel  his  conscience  calmed,  and 
his  good  intentions  strengthened.  But  this  disposition  being  absent, 
the  beneftt  of  the  institution  is  lost.  The  indifference  ol  the  congrega- 
tion is  death  for  the  penitent ;  the  indifference  of  the  latter  is  a  scandal 
to  the  congregation.  Yet,  why  should  the  Church  sacrifice  what  is  good 
and  Christian  in  its  institutions,  because  of  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  ?  And,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  probable  advantage  exceeded 
by  the  probable  evil  ? 

The  fault  of  the  present  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  penance  in  the 
Swedish  Church,  and  which  alone  might  explain  such  scenes  as  that  in 
which  "  the  young  lady"  is  introduced ",  (the  other  story  only  manifests 
the  ignorance  of  the  narrator,)  is,  that  the  priest  is  bound  by  law  to 
absolve  every  delinquent  who  does  not  himself  object  to  it.  No  time 
is  allowed  to  the  priest  to^  ascertain  the  spiritual  state  of  the  delinquent, 
and  to  bring  him  to  a  serious  repentance,  if  not  previously  felt  by  him* 
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Besides,  it  happens  frequently,  through  distance,  or  other  worse  rea^ 
sons,  that  the  priest  does  not  see  the  delinquent  till  shortly  hefbre  the 
latter  is  ahout  to  make  penance.  Another  evil  arises  from  penance  not 
always  taking  place  where  the  delinquent  has  his  regular  spiritual 
pastor.  However,  many  complaints  have  been  made  against  these 
irregularities;  and  their  removal  will  be  included  in  the  extensive 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  criminal  law,  which  has  been  under  pre- 
paration for  some  time,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  ere  long,  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Still,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  scandal, 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  this  institution,  is  seldom  heard  of  except  in 
the  large  cities. 

**  The  clergy  are,  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties,  compelled  to 
execute  many  secular  functions  ^"  &c.  To  describe  the  real  state  of 
things  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  book  on  the 
organization  of  Church  and  State  in  Sweden.  It  may  suffice  to  give 
the  following  outline.  The  clergy  constitute  a  fourth  estate  of  the 
Swedish  representation  at  the  Diets  ;  the  rectors  (Kyrkoherdame) 
must  send  their  representatives;  the  Comministers'  have  a  rights  if 
they  choose,  also  to  send  one  representative  only  from  each  diocese. 
These  representatives  take  part  in  all  questions  which  are  brought 
before  the  Diet ;  and  from  their  position,  education,  and  intercourse 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  they  can  do  so  with  judgment,  independence, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  view.  In  all  transactions  within  the  coun- 
try, which  are  conducted  by  the  deputies  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  deputies  of  the  clergy  also  take  part. 

The  clergyman  is  also  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Vestry  Meetings 
(Sockenstammor),  and  likewise  of  meetings  for  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions about  the  private  affairs  of  the  parish,  such  as  the  building  and 
the  support  of  the  Church,  relief  of  the  poor,  sanatory  matters,  &c. ; 
and  the  minutes  are  kept  by  him.  The  mass  of  business  which  is 
transacted  at  these  meetings,  is  under  the  controul  partly  of  the  pro- 
vincial authority  (the  governor  of  the  province),  partly  of  the  bishop 
and  chapter  of  the  diocese.  In  the  country,  the  clergyman  is,  in  con- 
junction with  the  churchwardens,  responsible  for  the  accounts  of  the 
church  and  poor-money. 

-  It  being  the  clergyman's  duty  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  members 
of  his  congregation,  he  alone  can  issue  certificates  of  birth,  character, 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  absence  of  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, when  such  certificates  are  required,  on  removal  out  of  the 
parish,  or  for  some  other  cause ;  and  it  is  also  the  clergyman's  duty 
to  attend  the  civil  courts  when  assessments  are  made,  in  order  to  give 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  parishioners,  and  to  obtain^ 
exemption  from  assessment  for  the  old,  poor,  and  infirm. 

These  and  other  duties,  of  a  civil  nature,  do  not,  except  perh»p»  m 
large  cities  and  extensive  country  parishes,  occupy  so  much  time,,  or 
obstruct  the  spiritual  duties  of  a  clergyman  to  such  an  extent  aa  thft 
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German  tourist  represents.  If  a  part  of  these  duties  might  possibly  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  without  altering  his  position,  yet  he  could  not 
be  deprived  of  much  of  them,  without  being  rendered  inferior  to  what 
he  now  is, — the  Fctc-totum  of  the  Swedish  peasantry.  The  clergyman 
is  now  considered  as  the  head  of  the  parish  in  all  its  concerns.  He  is 
the  ex  officio  guardian  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  In  Sweden, 
however,  no  clergyman  can  be  a  magistrate. 

The  German  writer  has  committed  a  very  serious  error,  by  stating 
that,  **  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  they  (the  clergy)  have  to 
license  the  sale  of  inland  manufactures  ^,"  &c.  A  statute  to  this  effect 
(applying,  however,  only  to  a  few  parishes  of  a  province  or  two)  was 
actually  issued  on  the  19th  May,  1819,  but  this  statute  was  very  soon 
abrogated. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny  the  existence  of  one  very  objectionable 
practice,  which  is  this ;  that  '*  the  clergy  have  to  publish  not  only 
ofGicial  notices,  but  advertisements  of  sales  by  auction,  and  other  un- 
suitable matters,  in  the  church  during  the  service  \"  This  custom 
originated  in  the  difficulty  of  promulgating  intelligence,  from  the  want 
of  newspapers,  and  other  channels  of  communication,  and  also  the  few 
opportunities  offering  of  assembling  inhabitants  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive and  thinly  peopled  district.  The  clergyman  may,  however,  refuse 
to  publish  anything  he  may  consider  unsuitable  or  objectionable.  For 
further  information  we  may  cite  the  very  words  of  the  Church  law  on 
this  subject :  '*  After  the  prayers  are  concluded,  you  are  to  publish 
what  we  (the  king),  or  our  crown  officers  (Befallningshafvande),  have 
to  order  or  notify,  on  our  behalf ;  but  all  other  secular  matters  are  to 
be  proclaimed  outside  the  church,  or  in  the  parish  house  (Sock- 
nestugan) ;  yet,  if  previous  intimation  be  given  to  the  clergyman,  be 
may  give  notice  of  anything  lost  and  stolen,  which  might  with  pro- 
priety be  mentioned  from  the  pulpit."  Later  statutes  have  caused  this 
practice  to  be  rather  abused.  In  the  original  of  the  ''notices"  we  are 
now  criticising,  it  is  stated,  that  the  bishops,  and  the  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  are  averse  to  a  change  which  would  separate  these  pro- 
clamations from  the  actual  Church  service.  This  is  an  insinuation  we 
should  not  have  expected  from  a  writer  who  seems  to  lay  some  stress 
on  charity,  and  who,  consequently,  ought  to  have  abstained  from  re- 
porting such  mere  idle  talk. 

We  find  similar  evidence  of  rash  judgment,  when  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  general  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  ^,  which  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable, when  we  take  into  consideration  the  small  part  of  Sweden 
visited  by  him.  It  is  undeniable  that  instances  occur,  particularly  in 
the  larger  towns,  where  the  Sabbath  is  not  duly  observed.  But  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  is  intimately  conversant  with  the  customs  of 
Sweden  generally,  and  the  central  parts  more  particularly,  can  unhesi- 
tatingly declare,  that  '*  agricultural  operations  in  the  country ''  on  the 
Sabbath  are  of  rare  occurrence — ^never  take  place  during  the  time  of 
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divine  service — are  invariably  confined  to  the  housing  of  the  crops— 
and  that,  if  these  operations  should  be  carried  on  without  the  plea  of 
threatening  weather,  but  from  mere  covetousness  or  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, such  cases  would  find  but  very  few  defenders. 

The  statements  about  the  Swedish  "readers'*  are  erroneous,  from 
the  author  having  taken  too  general  a  view  of  this  subject.     A  disposi- 
tion for  religious  seriousness,  which  may  easily  merge  into  enthusiasm, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  national  character.     In  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden  are  found  "  readers  **  of  the  general  character  men- 
tioned in  **  The  English  Review  *;"  but  the  difference  amongst  them  is 
so  great,  that  it  ranges  them  in  a  sliding  scale  from  the  sober,  quiet 
observer  of  Church  ordinances,  to  the  mere  visionary  and  fanatic.     A 
great  proportion  of  those  generally  called  '*  readers,*'  are  only  serious 
Christians,  individually  actuated  by  a  greater  desire  than  usual  of  being 
edified  by  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  religious  books,  who 
observe  an  outward  strictness  in  their  conduct  of  life,  but  without  mani- 
festing any  intolerance,  or  an  injudicious  zeal  in  trying  to  obtrude  on 
others  their  principles  and  course  of  life.     Some  you  find  who  evince 
great  strictness  in  what  other  people  consider  "  adiaphora,** — condemn- 
ing cards,  dancing,  and  all  worldly  amusements ;  and  also  condemning, 
as  children  of  the  world  and  the  devil,  all  who  do  not  strictly  abstain 
from  what  they  themselves  disapprove  of.  Many  entertain  these  serious 
feelings,  but  are  isolated ;  others  congregate,  and  besides  attending  the 
established  Church  service,  have  their  own  religious  meetings,  where 
they  have  prayers,  sing  hymns,  read  and  expound  the  Bible,  and  also 
read  other  religious  publications,  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the 
Church,  as  the  writings  of  Luther,  the  sermons  of  Nohrborg  ^,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  ArndCs  book  on  true  Christianity,  &c.  Others 
are  more  decidedly  separatists  ;  do  not  attend  the  services  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  but  hold  their  meetings  at  the  same  hours ;  show  con- 
tempt for  the  clergy,  and  all  outward  order  in  the  Church  :   while  some 
make  objections  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  the  Catechism, 
and  book  of  hymns,  but  still  make  use  of  them  ;  though  some  maintain, 
that  their  consciences  are  rendered  uneasy  by  their  use.  But  the  fanatic 
enthusiast  goes  far  beyond  this.     Under  this  class  comes  the  so-called 
"preaching-epidemic,**  which  commenced  in  1841,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland.     Tbis  singular  phenomenon  is  probably  a  physical  disorder, 
in  conjunction  with  a  mental  excitement  arising  from  this  cause.     The 
sufferers,  generally  young  women  and  children,  were   attacked  with 
violent  hysterics;  they  dropped  down  apparently  lifeless,    and  when 
consciousness  returned,  they  held  exhortations,  sung  hymns,  &c.     A 
different  case  occurred  in  the  province  of  Helsingland,  where  a  peasant 
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from  Upland  baviiig  declared  himself  filled  with  {he  Holy  Ghost*  and 
free  from  sin,  prevailed  on  the  peasantry  to  bring  together  a  quantity  of 
their  hitherto  most  valued  religious  books,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
pile,  and  burned  them  all,  as  savouring  of  heresy,  or  not  spiritual 
enough. 

All  these  different  sets  of  people,  who  mutually  disapprove  of  each 
other,  are  now  generally  called  "  readers."  Those  who  dislike  them,  if 
moderate  in  their  views,  mean  thereby  the  extravagatit  party  of  the 
"readers;"  those  who  are  lukewarm,  and  indifferent  about  religion, 
mark  every  appearance  of  piety  as  **  readerism  "  (laseri),  and  hold  the 
same  to  blame  for  all  sorts  of  irregularity.  Persons  of  moderate  views, 
who  speak  well  of  the  '^  readers,"  mean  then  the  better  amongst  them. 
If  by  '*  readerism  "  is  meant  serious  Christian  piety,  it  is  not  true  that 
**  they  (the  readers)  are  generally  discountenanced  by  the  clergy."  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  state  of  things  in  Sweden,  knows  that  "  rea-» 
derism "  as  well  in  the  south  of  Sweden  (where,  especially  in  Skane, 
Archdeacon  Schartau,  of  Lund,  has  brought  it  to  its  present  form),  as 
in  the  north,  the  leaders  of  *'  readerism  "  are  clergymen.  Sometimes 
those  clergy  who  are  favourably  disposed  to  the  '*  readers,"  are  deno-* 
minated  '*  reading-clergymen." 

This  German  writer  has  pronounced  his  condemnation  of  the  Swedish 
clergy,  "  among  whom  a  worldly  spirit  extensively  prevails ;"  while 
**  the  description  given  of  the  state  of  the  clergy,  as  regards  both  literary 
and  theological  attainments,  and  piety  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
their  ofBce,  is  truly  afflicting  *." 

One  seldom  meets  foreigners  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  Sweden  as 
Germans.  The  Swede  is  reserved  and  modest,  and  so  well  disposed 
towards  foreigners,  that  he  sometimes  gives  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
prefer  every  thing  that  is  foreign.  He  restrains  his  feelings  and  his 
words.  The  German,  perhaps,  does  not  find  his  own  activity ;  it  seems 
to  him  indifierence.  He  meets  no  ready  response  to  his  torrent  of 
words ;  it  seems  to  him  ignorance.  He  utters  lamentations  over  defects^ 
which  are  merely  deviations  firom  German  customs  ;  and  if  you  are  too 
polite  or  indifferent  to  enter  into  a  defence  before  a  foreigner  full  of 
prejudices,  he  takes  your  silence  for  shame  and  sorrow  for  your  degra- 
dation. He  does  not  find  the  science  of  Sweden  a  distinct  echo  of  that 
in  Germany ;  and  he  prophecies  what  is  to  happen,  from  the  analogy 
which  he  finds  between  Sweden  now  and  Germany  a  century  ago. 
May  God  spare  Sweden  such  a  calamity  !  And  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  her  escape,  since  theological  science  in  Sweden,  though  hitherto 
chiefiy  borrowed  from  Germany,  has  never  attracted  any  attention  when 
it  has  been  heterodox.  Unbelief  finds  a  shorter  way  hither,  in  its  more 
genuine  form,  from  England  and  France.  It  has  traversed  the  country, 
but  has  hitherto  spared  the  mass  of  the  people — the  Swedish  peasantry. 
Should  the  evil  threaten  to  make  deeper  inroads  on  the  life  of  the 
people,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  clergy,  feeling  the  importance 
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and  ^  demands  of  their  holy  calling,  will  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy 
-as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

External  influences  and  internal  circumstances  might  in  Sweden,  as 
elsewhere,  prevent  the  triumph  of  good.  But  to  say,  that  want  of  piety 
and  zeal  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  clergy,  is  unjust ;  and  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  one  otherwise  so  charitable,  can  only 
be  explained  by  his  determining  religious  and  moral  worth  by  the  test 
of  a  kind  of  **  Pietistic  "  manner,  -and  a  vehement  zeal  for  the  Missionary 
sKd  Temperance  Societies,-^a  test  which  qud  taU9  in  Sweden  would 
have  so  many  exceptions,  as  to  annihilate  the  rule. 

With  respect  to  the  *^  literary  and  theological  attainments  "  of  the 
Swedish  clergy,  the  writer  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  judgment ;  tor 
they  reckon  amongst  tlieir  members  many  men  of  eminent  literary  dis- 
tinction. The  more  lucrative  benefices  are  rewards  for  literary  merits, 
according  to  the  Church  law ;  and  it  has  been  justly  complained,  that 
in  this  respect,  '*  literary  attainments  "  have  been  rather  too  much  than 
too  little  attended  to.  Nor  is  theological  learning  wanting ;  nay,  it  iis 
often  met  with  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  general  education  of  the 
clergy  has,  in  Conformity  with  the  increased  claims  of  these  times,  been 
improved  by  a  more  comprehensive  instruction  at  schools  and  colleges  ; 
more  rigid  regulations  at  the  universities ;  and  more  careful  examina- 
tion and  inspection  by  the  bishops  and  chapters.  We  shall,  on  a  future 
occasion,  give  the  particulars  of  what  is  required  by  the  Swedish  Church 
(with  respect  to  general  and  theological  learning)  for  entering  into  holy 
orders. 

As  regards  the  following  statements  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  make  particular  cases  into  general  rules.  *'  Church-music  is 
miserably  neglected*.''  If  the  tourist  had  happened  to  visit  some  vil- 
lage churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  instead  of  those  few 
he  visited,  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  a  contrary  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  whole  Swedish  Church-music.  He  would  not  then  have 
been  ignorant,  that  what  has  been  considered  sufficient  in  this  respect, 
now  begins  to  make  way  for  improvements.  He  would  have  heard  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  Rev.  Rector  Dillner,  in  improving  the  Church- 
music,  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  called  "  Psalmodicon,"  with 
only  one  string,  on  bridges  marked  with  ciphers,  by  which  a  person, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  music,  can  make  out  every  melody 
of  the  Book  of  Hymns,  with  the  aid  of  a  choral  book,  also  published 
by  Mr.  Dillner,  with  ciphers  instead  of  notes,  corresponding  with  the 
above-mentioned  ciphers  on  the  bridges.  This  invention,  and  its 
utility  in  Mr.  Dillner*s  own  parish,  has  induced  others  to  follow  his 
example ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  this  improvement  are 
already  visible  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  at 
private  devotions. 

"  The  people  do  not  respond  during  the  Liturgy ''"  The  Swedish 
liturgy  has  not  many  responses,  but  still  there  are  some.     The  priest, 
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however,  is  allowed  to  read,  instead  of  singing ;  and  in  that  case  the 
congregation  does  not  respond ;  but  the  practice  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally adopted. 

"The  sermon — is  read  from  the  manuscript*."  This  is,  perhaps, 
now  the :  most  usual  practice  amongst  the  Swedish  clergy ;  yet  many 
preach  from  memory,  and  not  a  few  extempore. 

When  it  is  stated  that,  "  among  the  people,  it  appears  that  the 
morality  is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb^"  and  the  same  opinion  of  Sweden 
is  frequently  repeated  in  other  quarters,  it  is  only  fair  to  inquire  who 
they  are,  who  have  thus  misrepresented  a  whole  nation.  They  are 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  have  failed  in  converting  the  whole  king- 
dom to  Methodism,  and  who  have,  properly  speaking,  taken  Stock- 
holm for  the  whole  country ;  they  are  German  Pietists,  who  have 
collected  their  evidence  from  a  pietistic  ultra- party  within  the  country; 
or  they  are  authors  of  statistical  tables,  who  have  been  guided  by 
figures,  without  ascertaining  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  heads  under 
which  those  figures  were  placed. 

«  Page  506.  ^  Page  607. 
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We  resume  the  sketch,  which  was  commenced  in  the  first  Number,  of 
the  progress  of  missionary  exertions  among  the  heathen,  and  purpose  to 
complete  what  is  designed  to  be  a  tabular  statement  of  their  present 
condition.  This  may  enable  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  appreciate  such 
specific  acts  as  may  occur  in  any  particular  district. 

Our  former  sketch  embraced  the  great  Eastern  territories  of  Paganism, 
with  their  vast  and  powerful  systems  of  mythology.  These  mytholo- 
gies belong  to  a  more  or  less  civilized  state  of  society,  are  connected 
with  ancient  dynasties  and  empires,  and  are  the  growth  of  ages.  The 
review  which  we  now  enter  upon  lies  in  a  wholly  different  field,  and 
embraces  wholly  different  objects  of  contemplation.  It  is  directed  to 
forms  of  barbarous  idolatry,  shapeless  and  infinitely  varied,  existing 
among  uncivilized  tribes,  with  no  system,  transmitted  record,  priest- 
hood, or  ceremonial,  but  varying  with  each  tribe,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  each  individual.  We  have  now  to  pass  in  review  the  two  dis- 
tricts, first,  of  Africa  and  Polynesia ;  and,  secondly,  of  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Isles. 


AFRICA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  AFRICA, 

AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

AFRICA. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  been  so  little 
heard  as  in  diis  immense  continent.  The  pestilential  influence  of  its 
climate  and  humid  soil,  have  presented  an  effectual  barrier  against  not 
only  the  introduction  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  even  the  enterprises 
of  commerce  and  of  war.  The  attempts  made  to  civilize  and  convert 
the  degraded  tribes  which  are  said  to  people  its  extensive  plains,  have 
been  confined  to  the  natives  dwelling  on  the  coast.  Yet  even  these 
attempts  have  been  few,  and  attended  with  but  small  success. 

The  only  mission  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  exists  at  the  following  point. 

Sierra  Leone. — In  1804,  a  mission  was  opened,  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
liberated  slaves  conveyed  to  this  colony.  In  1842,  the  negro  popula- 
tion  was  calculated  at  42,000.  The  Mission  comprises  fourteen  sta- 
tions, under  the  care  of  one  native  and  eleven  European  missionaries, 
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assisted  by  eight  European  and  thirty-five  native  teachers.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  stated  to  be  1275,  and  of  attendants  on  public 
worship  6086. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Native  inhabitante,  Id  the  iiumber,  probably,  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  still  possess  this  most  interesting  country.  Of 
these,  many  thousands  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  At  least 
35,000  attend  the  service  of  the  English  Church,  and  are  under 
the  wise  and  Christian  direction  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1841.  Twelve  missionaries  are  maintained  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  three  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  three  more  clergy  are  attached  to  the  Bishop. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA, 

AND  POLYNESIA. 

AFRICA. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1843,  Dr.  Barrow,  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Guinea,  proceeded  to  Cape  Palmas,  on  a  mission  to  the  negroes. 
Seven  priests  and  three  religious  had  previously  been  sent  on  the  mis- 
sion from  the  congregation  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,"  founded 
recently  for  the  special  object  of  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Africans. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

In  1842,  font  Italian  Passionists,  destined  for  the  missions  among  the 
savages  in  Central  Australia,  were  added  to  the  Romish  ekrgy  in  that 
colony, 

POLYNESIA. 

Missions  have  been,  of  late  years,  established  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  the  numerous  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  are  placed  under 
the  direction  of  two  Vicar-Generals,  who  preside,  respectively,  OT€r 
groups  of  islands,  which  bear  the  designation  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Oceanioa.  Under  the  former  are  comprised  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Navigator  Islands.  Converts  are  spoken  of  in  the  returns  made,  bat 
the  number  is  not  given.  Eastern  Oceanica  includes  the  Gambier, 
Marquesas,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Tahiti.  These  are  tended,  under 
the  Bishop,  chiefly  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Piopus,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen.  In  Gambier,  the  converts  are  reckoned  at  about 
4000  ;  and  some  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  other  islands,  in 
which  the  savages  have  shown,  of  late,  a  considerable  readiness  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  all  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  for  1842,  that  "four  Bishops 
and  sixty  Missionaries  will  be  immediately  employed  in  Oceanica,''  bat 
no  report  of  this  increase  to  the  present  force  it  given. 
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MISSIONS   OF   VARIOUS   PROTESTANT  SOCIETIES  IN 
AFRICA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  POLYNESIA. 

AFRICA. 

The  Gambia, — Along  the  banks  of  this  river  the  Wesleyan  Society 
has  established  missions  among  the  Foulah  and  Mandingo  tribes,  and 
some  of  the  liberated  Africans*  It  has  three  stations,  and  maintains 
eight  missionaries  and  assistant-missionaries,  and  reckons  533  **Church-« 
members." 

Sierra  Xeone**— A  station  is  fixed  in  this  district  also  by  the  same 
Society,  for  the  instruction  of  the  liberated  Africans.  It  is  tended  by 
six  missionaries,  and  the  number  of  **  Church-members"  is  stated  at 

2371. 

The  Coast  of  Guinea, — Five  Missionary  Stations  are  maintained  by 
the  Wesleyan  community  along  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ashanti.  They  are  superintended  by  ^we  ministers,  aided  by  cate* 
chists  and  interpreters  ;  and  are  represented  as  containing  600 
"  Church-members." 

Souih'Jfrica, — Missionary  enterprize  was  commenced  among  the 
inland  tribes  of  South- AiVica  by  the  Moravians  in  1736.  After  a  short 
period  the  stations  were  relinquished,  chiefly  owing  to  intestine  dis- 
turbances, and  lay  desolate  for  50  years,  when  (in  1795)  they  were 
re-established.  From  that  time,  these  enterprising  men  have  laboured 
among  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots.  They  have  seven  stations, 
amongst  which  forty-four  missionaries  are  distributed ;  and  upwards  of 
4800  Hottentots  and  Caffres  are  reckoned  in  their  congregations. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  established  many  places  of 
worship  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape. 
Beyond  the  Colony,  this  body  has  five  stations  among  the  Caffres, 
Bechuanas,  and  Bushmen.  Sixteen  missionaries  are  here  engaged. 
The  number  of  the  natives  reclaimed  from  their  barbarous  habits  and 
idolatries,  and  brought  under  Christian  instruction,  is  not  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  bodies,  the  Wesleyans  maintain  stations 
both  within  and  beyond  the  Colony :  first,  in  Albany  and  Cafiraria, 
and  next,  in  the  Bechuana  country.  In  the  former  district,  twenty- 
three  stations  are  maintained,  with  twenty  missionaries ;  and  the  attend- 
ants on  public  worship  are  stated  at  above  36,000  :  these  are,  in 
various  degrees,  under  Christian  instruction.  In  the  latter  country 
there  are  nine  stations,  six  missionaries,  and  3200  attendants  on 
Divine  worship. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  POLYNESIA. 

New  Zealand.' — The  Weslevans  commenced  a  mission  here  in  1820, 
and  have  been  successful  in  bringing  several  of  the  natives  under  instruc- 
tion. They  maintain  thirteen  stations,  fifteen  missionaries,  and  above 
8000  have  been  received  into  "  Church-membership." 

Polynesia, — The  following  clusters  of  islands  have  been  visited  by 
Dissenting  missionaries,  and  stations  are  still  maintained  in  them.    The 
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Friendly  Islands^  where  eight  missionaries  are  supported  hy  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  have  the  direction  of  6980  memhers.  The  Feejee^  in  which 
six  missionaries  are  stationed,  who  reckon  837  converts.  But  by  far 
the  most  extensive  missionary  operations  in  these  multitudinous  groups 
of  islands  are  conducted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which,  on 
its  first  establishment,  directed  its  efforts  towards  them.  It  is  quite 
certain,  from  concurrent  evidence,  that  a  very  considerable  effect  has 
been  produced  on  the  natives ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  worship 
of  their  shapeless  idols,  have  put  themselves  under  instruction,  and 
have  embraced  a  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  the  Georgian 
Islands  there  are  nine  stations,  with  eighteen  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  are  however  engaged  in  subordinate  duties.  In  the  Society 
Islands,  four  stations,  directed  by  five  missionaries.  In  the  Hervey 
Islands,  nine  stations,  under  five  European  and  nine  native  teachers. 
In  the  Navigators*  Islands,  three  stations,  twelve  missionaries.  In  the 
New  Hebrides,  one  station  and  two  missionaries.  The  number  of  con- 
verts in  these  islands  respectively  is  not  given.  The  last  Report 
(1843)  speaks  generally  with  satisfaction  of  the  stability  of  the  older 
converts,  and  of  frequent  and  numerous  additions  in  various  islands. 
The  mission  commenced  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  was  abandoned  in 
1841,  on  account  of  the  unproductiveness  and  difi3culty  of  this  field  of 
labour. 


AMERICA  AND  THE   WEST  INDIES. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  CANADA,  THE 
WEST  INDIES,  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

CANADA. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  this  immense  province  by  the  English,  in 
1759,  the  native  tribes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited,  and  Chris- 
tian congregations  formed  amongst  them.  In  1784,  Dr.  J.  Stewart, 
afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the 
Mohawk  Indians.  Several  of  this  tribe  of  aborigines  had  previously 
been  converted,  and  were  under  the  care  of  English  missionaries; 
since,  even  now,  one  congregation  preserves,  with  deep  interest,  a  set 
of  communion-plate,  which  was  presented  to  the  infant  Church  by 
Queen  Anne.  Two  stations  are  still  maintained  amongst  the  same 
tribe  on  the  Ottawa  River,  tended  by  two  English  missionaries,  and 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  Further  west,  on 
the  Red  River,  six  missionary  stations  are  supported  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  ;  and  the  congregations  collected  at  them  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  natives  of  the  Cree,  or  Muscaigo  tribes ; — the 
number  of  missionaries  is  three,  and  the  attendants  on  Divine  worship 
are  stated  to  be  1790. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

These  islands,  so  long  the  abode  of  the  negro-  slave  population,  have 
been  also  the  sphere  in  which  Christian  sympathy  has  exerted  itself  for 
the  spiritual  recovery  of  this  degraded  race.  Jamaica  and  the  Baha- 
mas, Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  and,  more  recently,  British  Guiana,  have 
been  the  field  in  which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
has  maintained  its  missionaries,  and  aided  in  building  churches  and 
schools,  and  providing  the  whole  machinery  for  the  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  At  the  period  of  the  Emancipation,  about  800,000  were  com- 
puted to  have  partaken  of  the  benefit  of  that  Act.  The  present 
amount  of  instruction  provided  by  the  above-named  Society,  is 
through  sixteen  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  two  in  the  Bahamas,  twelve 
io  Barbadoesy  four  in  Antigua. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  colony  tribes  of  native  Indians  still 
remain  to  be  civilized  and  converted.  A  mission  has  been  lately 
opened  among  some  of  the  aborigines  on  the  Pomaroon  River,  where 
one  missionary  is  stationed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Two  more  missionaries  are  maintained  also  among  the  Arra- 
wack  tribe  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  268  natives  are 
stated  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  This  latter  Society 
has  likewise  a  mission  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  two  missiona- 
ries are  stationed,  and  980  negroes  are  being  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  MISSION  has  been  extended  from  the  vicarate  of  Newfoundland, 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  but  it  does  not  appear  with  what 
success. 

On  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  likewise  stated  that  many 
native  tribes  have  been  converted,  and  a  bishopric  is  established  in 
this  district. 

In  Upper  Canada  a  mixed  multitude  of  Europeans  and  Aborigines 
are  under  the  care  of  twenty-five  priests.  It  is  stated  that  the  number 
of  converts,  among  the  natives,  amounts  to  30,000. 

Further  west,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  a  mission  exists,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Detroit.  Both  Europeans  and  natives  are 
united  under  the  care  of  nineteen  priests ;  and  five  schools  are  esta- 
blished solely  for  the  savages. 

In  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  river  of  that  name,  five 
Jesuits  of  Belgium  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting  the  tribes  of 
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the  Potowattomies,  the  Chickapoux,  and  the  Kansas  ;  but  no  definite 
statement  of  the  success  attending  these  labours  is  given. 

A  mission  likewise  exists  among  the  tribes  still  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  subject  formerly  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  crown,  in  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucie,  and  Trinidad, 
missions  are  likewise  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  converted 
negroes. 

Settlements  of  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  Guiana  are 
likewise  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  in  respect  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  missions  above  mentioned,  no  precise  state- 
ment is  made  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  from 
heathenism.  The  institutions  established  for  this  purpose,  in  the  way 
of  asylums,  schools,  and  hospitals,  seem  to  be  very  numerous,  and  alto- 
gether the  machinery  employed  appears  to  be  most  varied  and  extensive. 


MISSIONS    OF   VARIOUS    PROTESTANT    BODIES    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

GREENLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

These  inhospitable  lands  are  still  occupied  by  those  zealous  propa- 
gators of  their  creed,  the  Moravians.  Their  earliest  mission  was  esta- 
blished in  Greenland  in  1733,  and  received  the  appellation  of  New 
Herrnhut,  a  name  conspicuous  in  their  history.  Since  then,  three  other 
stations  have  been  added,  viz.  Lichtenfels  (1758)  ;  Lichtenau  (1774)  ; 
Fredericksthal  (1824).  These  four  stations  are  tended  by  twenty-six 
brethren  :  and  in  1841,  1845  members  were  reckoned  in  their  congre- 
gations. 

The  occupation  of  Labrador  was  of  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  1771| 
a  mission  was  established  at  a  spot  which  received  the  name  of  Naio. 
Five  years  later  (1776),  Okkak  was  added.  In  1782,  another  staUon 
was  fixed  at  a  place  which  was  called  Hopedale.  And  in  1838,  a 
fourth  station  was  established  at  Hebron.  Twenty-eight  missionaries 
are  engaged  in  superintending  these  stations,  in  which  congregations 
exist  to  the  number  of  1065  Esquimaux. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Congregations  among  the  aborigines  bordering  on  these  countries 
are  likewise  under  the  instruction  of  the  same  body.  They  belong  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Delawares  and  Cherokees, — amongst  the  former  of 
whom  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Moravian  missions  was  established. 
Three  stations  are  now  maintained ;  one  in  Upper  Canada,  one  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  one  on  the  Arkansas.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries employed  is  fourteen,  and,  in  1841,  241  Indians  were  reckoned 
among  their  converts* 
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GUIANA. 

In  this  disttrict  of  South  America,  Surinam,  situated  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  was  one  of  the  first  fields  in  which  the  Moravians  engaged  in 
their  missionary  labours.  At  first,  these  labours  were  directed  towards 
the  native  savages,  but  are  now  limited  to  the  negroes,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Five  stations  are  maintained  in  this 
Province,  in  which  7091  converted  negroes  are  instructed  and  superin- 
tended by  thirty-four  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Numerous  missions  throughout  the  West  India  Islands,  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  subject  to  the  British  sway,  have  been  established  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  negro  population.  They  are  supported 
by  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Baptists.  In  the  Danish 
Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan,  the  Moravians  have 
seven  stations,  in  which  twenty- three  missionaries  have  10,533  converts} 
under  their  care. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  generally, — r 
without  particularizing  the  stations  in  each  island, — that  in  connexion 
with  the  Moravians  there  are  twenty-six  stations,  tended  by  thirty- 
seven  missionaries,  in  which  31,524  of  the  negro  population  are  receir^ 
ing  instruction.  , 

In  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body  there  are  fifty  stations,  in 
which  above  54,000  negroes  are  under  the  care  of  eighty-five  teachers. 

In  connexion  with  the  Baptists,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  sixty-three 
stations,  with  sixty  sub-stations,  in  which  above  35,000  members  of 
their  community  are  under  the  instruction  of  thirty-seven  ministers. 


We  have  now  exhibited,  as  we  proposed,  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
efforts  that  are  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  several 
of  the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  Reformation.  It  does  not 
belong  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
employed  in  this  work  by  the  several  bodies  engaged  in  it;  not,  of 
course,  that  we  are  without  a  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  subject,  but, 
hecause  our  object  was  only  to  state  such  facts  as  were  put  forward  in 
regard  to  missionary  operations,  in  order  that  members  of  our  Church, 
interested  in  the  matter,  might  be  aware  of  what  was  being  attempted. 

But  although  we  abstain  from  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  means 
employed  in  extending  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
deduce,  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  certain  corollaries,  which  may 
be  regarded  merely  as  embodying  the  facts  presented  in  this  summary 
review  of  existing  missions. 

I.  First,  it  appears,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  heathen  country  in 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  is  not  heard  by 
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at  least  some  of  its  pagan  inhabitants.  It  is  over  all  the  world.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  upon  this,  is,  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  that  "the 
Gospel  of  this  Kingdom  must  first  be  preached  for  a  witness  to  all 
nations,"  before  the  end  shall  come  ? 

2.  It  appears  that  the  missions  of  Protestant  Societies  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  uncivilized  heatheUf  and  that  among  these  alone 
they  seem  to  meet  with  any  success. 

3.  The  British  colonies  are  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  and  are 
established  in  the  face  of  all  the  heathen.  May  not  colonization  be 
the  especial  providential  means  ordained  by  God  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  If  so,  how  great  are  the  opportunities 
and  consequent  responsibilities  of  this  nation ! 

4.  We  cannot  but  further  advert  to  the  fact,  that  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  have,  of  late  especially,  been  extended  in  those  countries 
where  the  Church  of  this  country  has  been  planted  through  her 
colonies. 

5.  Nor  can  we  conclude  without  a  painful  reflection  on  the  variety 
and  contradiction  of  the  means  employed  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  Rival  missionary  establishments,  and  rival  bodies  present  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  the  heathen.  Can  we  wonder  at  partial  success  ? 
How  can  we  educe  good  from  so  pressing  an  evil?  What  means 
should  we  adopt  to  counteract  it  ? 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Claima  of  Labour.  An  Essay  on  the  DtUies 
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It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  poor,  in  all  its  vast 
compass  and  disastrous  variety  of  interest,  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  By 
the  poor,  we  mean,  of  course,  not  merely  the  mass  of  absolute 
destitution  which  may  be  extant  in  any  given  community,  at  any 
given  period ;  but  that  overpowering  majority  of  the  human  race 
who  are  constantly  dependent  on  the  minority  above  them,  for 
employment,  guidance,  and  protection.  Unhappily,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  this  multitudinous  class,  a  certain 
oracular  maxim  had  long  been  in  almost  undisputed  possession  of 
the  world.  This  maxim  is,  most  usually,  expressed  in  the  French 
language;  France  having  been  the  scene  of  its  most  prodigal 
application.  Laissez  faire^  are  the  words  of  potency  which,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  formed  the  chief  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  rulers,  and  statesmen,  and  economists.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
by  any  means  our  intention  to  affirm,  that  the  masters  and  cap- 
tains of  the  world  have  ever  shown  much  inclination  for  letting 
things  alone,  whenever  cupidity,  or  ambition,  or  other  selfish  pas- 
sion, may  have  found  any  thing  to  gain  by  interference.  The 
peace  of  society  has  suffered.  Heaven  knows,  disturbance  enough 
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fromv  the  lust  of  dominion,  or  of  influence,  or  of  wealth.  Our  mean- 
ing is,  that  where  such  motives  for  action  have  been  dormant,  the 
interests  of  the  people  have  too  often  been  sacrificed  to  a  da^ 
tardly,  reptile,  and  lazy  indifference,  under  the  imposing  name  of 
statesmanlike  sagacity  and  philosophical  prudence.  And  the 
language  of  that  poor  wisdom  has  generally  been  this : — "  Let 
things  be  left  to  take  their  own  course.  By  all  means,  let  the 
people  alone.  They  can  understand  their  own  interests,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  comforts,  much  better  than  legislators,  or 
governors,  can  do  it  for  them.  All  meddling  is,  more  or  less, 
dangerous.  It  is  contraiy  to  sound  principle.  It  is  adverse  to 
independence  of  character.  It  may  even  violate  the  sacredness 
of  property.^'  And  so,  for  many  a  dark  century, — in  most  of 
what  relates  to  their  own  personal  arrangements  and  individual 
biography, — perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  have  been 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  laissez  faire !  The  fruits  of 
that  gentle  dominion  have  been  amply  and  faithfully  recorded  by 
history  ;  namely,  the  almost  cyclical  recurrence  of  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  with  the  occasional  variety  of  a  jacquerie^  or  a 
revolution.  In  these  later  days,  indeed,  the  phenomena  have  not 
been  quite  so  formidably  paroxysmal  as  they  generally  were  in 
the  mediaeval  times.  They  have  assumed  something  of  a  more 
mild  and  chronic  type.  Instead  of  pestilence  and  famine,  we 
have  our  epidemics  and  our  scarcities.  Instead  of  the  jacquerie, 
we  have,  from  time  to  time,  the  monster  meeting,  devolution, 
it  is  true,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  eliminate,  or,  in 
any  material  degree,  to  mitigate  or  tame.  For,  revolution  is,  in 
fact,  by  no  means  an  exclusively  plebeian  eruption.  It  may  in- 
dicate the  wretchedness  of  the  many ;  but  it  also  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  impatient  energies  of  the  few.  Besides,  there  is 
frequently  something  more  or  less  noble  about  it.  As  Walter 
Scott  observed,  high-treason  and  rebelUon  are  rather  gentlemanly 
Climes  than  otherwise.  They  may  even  have  their  origin  in  a 
spirit  of  high  and  patriotic  daring ;  so  that  patricians  and  accom- 
plished men  may,  perchance^  adventure  upon  them  without  much 
consciousness  of  disgrace.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  revolution  is 
one  legitimate  result  of  the  long  and  undisturbed  predominance 
of  laissez  /aire.  Witness  that  terrific  convulsion,  actually  seen, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  development,  by  many  men 
now  living,  and  which  has  made  History  to  stand  aghast  at  the 
sore  and  frightful  task  which  it  has  laid  upon  her.  For,  what 
was  that  explosion,  but  the  inevitable  issue  of  a  thousand  years 
of  selfish,  ignorant,  heartless,  and,  we  might  justly  add,  godless 
non-interference  ?  A  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, more  especially,  was  the  very  riot  and  revelry  of  the  grand 
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master  principle  of  "  Let  alone.""  Its  influence  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  the  community.  Let  the  philosophers  and  atheists  write  and 
talk  as  they  list;  let  the  wits  point  slanderous  epigrams,  and 
licentious  vers  de  sodeU;  let  the  court  dance  minuets,  and  give 
fetiU  soupers;  let  the  king  quarrel  with  his  parliaments,  and 
take  the  occasional  diversion  of  a  lettre  de  cachet ;  above  all,  let 
his  majesty  provide  himself  with  that  one  needful  thing,  a  pare 
aux  cerfs :  and^  all  this  while,  let  the  people  live  as  they  please^ 
and  as  they  can !  What  could  be  more  captivating,  than  the 
seeming  liberality  of  this  very  comfortable  doctrine  ?  And  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  it  proved,  after  all,  to  be  a  most  destructive 
imposture.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  Charles  Fox,  that  the 
government  and  aristocracy  of  France  seemed  to  have  been  long 
smitten  by  it,  with  a  judicial  infatuation.  They  had  eyes,  and 
would  not  see ;  they  had  ears,  and  would  not  hear.  They  were 
surrounded  with  degraded  and  almost  famishing  millions,  but 
they  would  behold  nothing  but  princes,  and  priests,  and  nobles. 
At  length,  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  complete.  The  phials  of 
wrath  were  filled  to  the  very  brim ;  and,  at  the  fated  moment, 
their  fury  was  poured  out.  The  issue  is  known  to  all.  First, 
the  sans-culottericy  with  its  September  massacres,  and  its  reign  of 
terror ;  then,  the  conscription,  and  the  empire  ;  and,  lastly, 
all  Europe  on  the  verge  of  ruin !  And,  as  for  France, — ^if,  as 
we  are  often  assured,  she  has  been  regenerated, — her  regeneration 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  baptism  of  fire  and  of  blood. 

But  England, — the  glory  of  all  lands,  the  saviour  of  Europe, 
the  mistress  of  the  seas,  upon  whose  empire  the  sun  never  sets, — 
what  shall  be  said  of  her  i  Has  she  not  stood  unmoved,  while 
the  strong  wind  was  rending  the  mountains,  and  breaking  the 
rocks  in  pieces  i  And  why  should  she  not  remain  unshaken,  and 
"  be  a  lady  for  ever  ?  '^  Alas !  there  is  "  a  still  small  voice," 
which,  whether  she  will  hear,  or  whether  she  will  forbear,  is  con- 
stantly whispering  to  her,  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  For, 
even  here,  the  pernicious  negation, — touch  not,  handle  not,  med- 
dle not, — has  long  been  actively  and  busily,  though  well-nigh  im- 
perceptibly, at  work.  It  has  gradually  been  depositing,  beneath 
the  crust  and  shell  upon  which  the  towering  fabric  of  our  national 
grandeur  and  prosperity  has  been  erected,  a  vast  and  festering 
mass  of  misery  and  degradation.  The  ground  seems  firm  beneath 
our  feet ;  but,  here  and  there,  certain  yawning  fissures  and  spira- 
cula  have  long  been  noted;  and  from  these  a  deadly  exhala- 
tion would  occasionally  come  up,  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not 
treading  upon  the  solid  and  everlasting  granite.  And,  of  late 
years,  these  cracks  and  chasms  have  been  fearfully  dilating ;  and 
the  vapours  from  the  depths  below  have  been  gathering  both 
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density  and  volume.  And  certain  ominous  and  threatening 
sounds  have  told  us  it  was  high  time  that  the  abyss  should  be 
courageously  explored.  And,  accordingly,  for  some  years  past, 
legislation,  philosophy,  journalism,  philanthropy,  and  religion, 
seem  to  have  been  girding  themselves  up  to  the  adventure. 
And  dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  apocalypse  which  already  has  un- 
folded itself  before  them  !  The  terrors  of  it  must  be  learned  from 
the  acts  of  societies,  and  the  reports  of  commissions,  and  the 
evidence  and  researches  of  learned,  scientific,  and  charitable  men. 
And,  henceforth,  these  documents,  and  such  as  these,  must  be 
our  manuals.  They  must  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, the  destinies  of  any  one  section  of  their  fellow-men. 
Their  cry  is,  "  Sleep  no  more."  The  reign  of  selfish  apathy, 
and  complacent  non-interference,  must  come  to  an  end ;  or 
Ichahod  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  written  on  the  shattered  walls  of 
our  imperial  greatness.  And  then  will  a  voice  be  heard,  from 
amid  the  ruins  of  departed  kingdoms, — ^'  Art  thou,  too,  weak  as 
we !  art  thou,  too,  become  as  one  of  us  V 

But  while  we  exult  at  this  awakening  of  the  public  mind,  this 
stirring  of  the  national  intelligence  and  sympathy,  it  behoves  us  to 
rejoice  with  trembling.  For,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  no 
immediate  monster-result  must  be  expected  from  the  arduous 
process  of  labour  and  enquiry,  which  is  at  present  going  on. 
A  long  course  of  patient  thought,  and  unwearied  toil,  will  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  any  tolerable  approximation  towards 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement.  Our  condition  is  such, 
that,  if  we  are  unable  much  longer  to  endure  our  evils,  we  are, 
likewise,  barely  able  to  endure  their  penetrating  and  drastic 
remedies.  Under  these  circumstances,  impetuous  and  precipitate 
legislation  might  only  multiply  and  aggravate  the  mischief.  But, 
what,  then,  are  we  to  say !  Are  we  to  sit  down,  and  fold  our 
hands,  and  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  the  en- 
gineers, and  the  economists,  and  the  philosophers,  and  the  phil- 
anthropists, and  the  lawgivers,  are  all  busily  at  work :  that, 
accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  wait  till  they  have  wrought 
out  their  complicated  problem ;  and  that,  when  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  our  business  to  apply  the  various  formulcB  by  them  con- 
structed, and  to  adapt  those  formulas  to  the  varied  specialties 
around  us?  On  no  account,  whatever,  must  any  such  further 
licence  be  conceded  to  the  principle  of  laissez  /aire.  There  lives 
not  a  human  being,  among  the  various  employers  of  labour,  and 
commanders  of  time,  who  may  not  make  the  interval,  between 
enq|uiry  and  legislation,  inestimably  precious.  Be  his  sphere  of 
action  great  or  small,  he  has,   within  that  sphere,  an  almost 
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unlimited  power,  for  good  or  evil,  over  the  destiny  of  those 
immediately  beneath  him.  Let  him,  then,  cultivate  the  region 
which  Providence  has  assigned  him;  whether  that  region  be  a 
vast  estate,  or  a  humble  patrimony ;  a  crowded  factory,  or  an 
obscure  shop ;  a  stately  establishment,  or  the  narrowest  domestic 
circle.  Let  him  place  the  well-being  of  his  dependents  among 
the  main  studies  of  his  life.  Be  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar 
domain  what  they  may,  they  will  afford  him  ample  room  for 
observation  and  experiment,  in  the  glorious  science  of  diffiising 
happiness  and  comfort  around  him.  And,  not  only  so,  but  the 
tenor  of  his  beneficent  life  may  enable  him  to  furnish  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  which  official  investigation  is 
labouring  to  collect ;  and  thus  may  place  him,  virtually,  among 
the  architects  of  a  better  system.  At  all  events,  he  can  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  subject.  He  may,  so  to  speak,  saturate 
himself  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its  vital  importajice.  He  will 
have  no  absolute  need  to  climb  to  dizzy  heights,  or  plunge  into 
murky  depths,  in  search  of  information.  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  nigh  unto  him.  He  can  scarcely  look  into  a  journal,  or  a 
periodical,  without  finding  them  there.  The  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  a  topic,  which  is  beginning  to  contest  the 
ground  with  all  the  most  stirring  interests  of  daily  life.  Party, 
and  poUtics,  and  foreign  relations,  and  imperial  questions — all 
are,  occasionally,  compelled  to  stand  aside,  and  give  it  place. 
Nay,  it  is  actually  gathering  round  itself  a  literature  of  its  own. 
And,  we  hold  it  to  be  of  measureless  consequence,  that  every 
man  in  the  realm,  who  is  capable  of  thought  or  feeling,  should 
have  an  ear  for  these  pleadings  of  the  great  and  sacred  cause. 
It  would  be  infinitely  desirable,  that  a  familiarity  with  its  merits 
and  its  exigencies  should  pervade  the  whole  land,  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  end  to  end.  For  thus  only  is  it,  that  an  over- 
powering impulse  can  be  given  to  the  ruling  and  administrative 
energies  of  the  country.  It  was  a  labour  worthy  of  a  demigod  to 
cleanse  away  the  accumulated  filth  of  years.  But,  the  hero 
scavenger  of  classic  fable  had  a  river  at  his  command.  And  the 
waters  of  this  river  he  turned  into  the  midst  of  the  mass ;  and  so 
he  accomplished  one  of  his  immortal  tasks.  And  even  thus  must 
it  be  with  our  great  public  benefactors. .  Their  task,  however, 
uninviting  in  certain  of  its  details,  is  godlike  in  its  beneficence* 
They  have  to  purge  off  the  mountainous  evils  heaped  up  bv  "  the 
sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,^'  of  our  forefathers.  And,  in 
order  to  do  this,  they,  too,  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  river. 
And,  that  river  is  no  other  than  the  mighty  current  of  public 
opinion.  And,  the  stream  must  be  swelled  into  a  torrent,  or  it 
will  do  its  work  imperfectly.     And  there  is  nothing  which  can 
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so  surely  give  it  the  needful  force,  as  an  universal  perception 
of  the  nuisances  which  it  has  to  sweep  away. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection,  chiefly  by  the 
admirable  little  volume  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Its  main  object  is,  precisely,  to  discourage  that  sense  of 
helplessness  and  despondency,  which  is  apt  to  creep  over  the 
spirit  of  individuals,  when  contemplating  the  omnipresence  of 
wretchedness  and  vice;  and  to  show  that  the  dastardly  feeling 
which  vents  itself  in  the  exclamation,  "  What  can  I  do  V^  is  just 
as  treasonable  to  humanity^  as  that  which  embodies  itself  in  the 
maxim,  laissez  /aire.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  wonderful  family 
likeness  between  the  two.  They  may  justly  be  regarded  as  twin 
abortions,  engendered  between  cowardice  and  selfishness;  and, 
the  sooner  the  world  is  rid  of  them,  the  better.  To  each  of  them 
may  be,  most  religiously,  applied  the  saying,  which,  most  impiously, 
was  levelled  by  Voltaire  against  Christianity,  ^crasez  Vinfame, 
We  trust  that  the  writer  before  us  will  be  found  to  have,  quietly, 
done  much  towards  their  demolition.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
as  we  have  learned,  that  his  work  has,  already,  fixed  the  attention 
of  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  is  widely  dispersed  among  the 
employers  of  manufacturing  labour.  It  has  caused  many  heads 
to  think,  and  many  hearts  to  bum.  It  has,  indeed,  almost  every 
thing  to  recommend  it.  It  is  full  of  deep,  thoughtful,  and  earnest 
humanity.  It  indicates,  throughout,  an  intellect  highly  accom- 
pushed,  and  of  no  ordinary  power.  It  combines,  with  rare  felicity, 
the  practical  with  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  written  in  a 
singularly  lucid  and  attractive  style.  It  is,  moreover,  an  eminently 
suggestive  book ;  a  book,  which  the  reader  lays  down,  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  that  he  may  follow  out,  for  himself,  some  pithy 
aphorism,  or  pregnant  hint,  into  all  its  variety  of  consequence 
and  application.  And  then,  the  author  addresses  himself  to  his 
work  without  any  thing  like  turbulence,  or  angry  commotion  of 
spirit.  His  desire  is,  not  to  scold,  or  to  terrify,  men  into  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  towards  the  portionless  classes,  who  have  no 
inheritance  but  toil.  He  seeks  to  persuade  men,  rather  than  (if 
we  may  use  the  phrase)  to  bully  them.  His  ultimate  appeal  is, 
always,  to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  motives :  and  his  wish  is 
to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  any  province,  however  limited 
or  humble,  which  does  not  ofler  abundant  opportunities  of  obe- 
dience to  the  great  and  royal  law. 

One  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  work  is,  the  entire  absence 
from  it  of  all  quackery  and  pretension.  The  author  does  not 
stand  forward  before  the  world  as  a  mighty  liberator,  or  regene- 
rator. He  has  no  pet  project  to  produce ;  no  mysterious  elixir, 
which  id  to  send  health  and  vigour,  in  a  moment,  to  the  very 
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extremities  of  the  system ;  no  cauldron  in  A¥hich  the  limbs  of  his 
parent  are  to  be  boiled  young  again ;  no  patent  leather  wherewith 
to  repair  the  masonry  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  render  it 
imperishabb.  There  is  nothing  of  imposture  or  thaumaturgy 
about  him ;  nothing  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  wise,  or  to 
move  the  derision  of  the  scornful;  like  the  parallelograms  of  Mr. 
Owen,  or  the  quinquarticular  virtues  of  the  Charter,  or  the  trans- 
forming energy  of  the  Repeal.  He  is  content  to  work  with  the 
materials  which  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  vitality,  within 
every  human  bosom.  He  is  anxious  to  bring  out  the  latent  fires, 
which  exist  in  the  depths  of  our  moral  constitution,  but  which 
often  require  so  much  percussion,  before  they  can  be  made  visible 
and  active. 

"  My  object,"  he  says,  "  is  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  means 
that  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  body's  power.  Many  a  man, 
who  is  looking  about  for  some  specific,  has  in  his  hands  the  means  of 
doing  great  good,  which  he  would  be  ready  enough  to  employ,  if  he  had 
but  imagination  to  perceive  that  he  possessed  them.  My  endeavour, 
then,  will  be  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  the  employers  of  labour,  in 
their  private  and  individual  capacity." — p.  6. 

And,  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 

"  And,  now,  reader,  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  this  essay.  I  do  not 
assert  that  I  have  brought  forward  any  specific,  or  any  new  remedy  of  a 
partial  nature,  for  the  evils  I  have  enumerated.  Indeed,  I  have  not 
feared  to  reiterate  hacknied  truths.  But,  you  may  be  sure  that,  if  you 
do  not  find  yourself  recurring  again  and  again  to  the  most  ordinary 
maxims,  you  do  not  draw  your  observations  from  real  life.  Oh !  if  we 
could  but  begin  by  believing,  and  acting  upon,  the  veriest  common- 
places !  But,  it  is  with  pain  and  grief,  that  we  come  to  understand  our 
first  copy-book  sentences."— p.  165. 

And  further  on, 

"There  is  nothing  in  these  pages,  that  will  exactly  point  out  the 
path  most  fitting  for  you  to  take.  Still,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  so 
many  have  been  indicated,  that  you  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  finding 
some  one  that  may  lead  to  the  main  object,  if  your  heart  is  set  upon  it. 
If  you  throw  but  a  mite  into  that  treasury  of  good  will,  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  you  do  something 
towards  relieving  one  of  the  great  burdens  of  this  age ;  possibly,  of  all 
ages.  You  aid  in  cementing  together  the  various  orders  of  the  state. 
You  are  one  of  those,  who  anticipate  revolutions,  by  doing  some  little 
part  towards  the  men  of  their  own  time.  And,  if  you  want  any  reward 
to  allure  you  on,  you  will  find  it,  in  the  increased  afiection  towards 
your  fellows,  which  you  will  always  have,  when  you  have  endeavoured 
to  be  just  to  them •  .  Depend  upon  it,  our  duties,  however 
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they  may  be  varied  by  the  different  circumstaiices  of  different  periods, 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  thing  that  the  State  demands  of  us,  or  can  do 
for  us.     We  have  each,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  circle  of 
dependents.     We  say  that  kings  are  God's  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
But  almost  every  human  being  has,  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life,  a 
portion  of  the  happiness  of  those  around  him  in  his  power,  which  might 
make  him  tremble,  if  he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  fulness.     But,  at  any 
rate  the  relation  of  master  and  man,  is  a  matter  of  manifest  and  large 
importance.     It  pervades  all  societies,   and  affects  the  growth    and 
security  of  states,  in  the  most  remarkable  and  pregnant  manner.      It 
requires  the  nicest  care ;  gives  exercise  to  the  highest  qualities  ;  has  a 
large  part  in  civil  life  ;  a  larger  part  in  domestic  life ;  and,  our  conduct 
in  it  will  surely  be  no  mean  portion  of  the  account  which  we  shall  have 
to  render  in  the  life  that  is  to  come." — ^pp.  166 — 168. 

These  sentences  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  which 
animates  this  volmne.  The  grand  moral  of  it  is,  that  ^^the 
Searcher  of  Hearts  may  make  as  ample  a  trial  of  a  man,  in  his 
conduct  to  one  poor  dependent ""  (an  apprentice,  a  hired  labourer, 
a  domestic  drudge),  ''  as  of  the  man  who  is  appointed  to  lead 
armies,  and  to  administer  provinces.  Nay,  that  his  treatment  of 
some  animal  entrusted  to  his  care,  may  be  a  history  as  significant, 
for  him,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Einss,  for  them.''^  And,  if  this 
principle  were  once  familiar  to  aU,  what  a  blessed  revolution 
might  be  silently  effected,  in  the  social  condition  of  mankind  ! 

"  What  an  important  relation,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  that  of  Master  and 
Man !  How  it  pervades  the  world  ;  aspending  from  the  lowest  grada- 
tion of  planter  and  slave  through  the  states  of  master  and  servant,  land- 
lord and  labourer,  manufacturer  and  artisan,  till  it  comes  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  rule  which  one  cultivated  man  has  to  exercise  over  another 
in  the  performance  of  the  greatest  functions.  See,  throughout,  what 
dif&culties  and  temptations  encumber  this  relation.  How  boundless  is 
the  field  of  thought  which  it  opens  to  us,  how  infinite  the  duties  which 
it  contains,  how  complete  an  exercise  it  is  for  the  whole  faculties  of 
man !  Observe  what  wretchedness  is  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  relation  in  domestic  matters.  See  the  selfish  carelessness  about  the 
happiness  of  those  around  them  of  men  not  ill-intentioned,  nor  unkind, 
perhaps,  in  their  dealings  with  the  world  in  general,  but  lamentably 
unfit  for  the  management  of  a  home.  Then  observe  the  effects  of 
similar  mismanagement  in  dealing  with  a  country.  Look  at  the  listless 
loiterers  about  an  Irish  town :  you  would  naturally  say  to  yourself, 
'  Surely  this  people  have  done  all  that  there  can  be  for  them  to  do.' 
You  walk  out  of  the  town,  and  find  the  adjacent  fields  as  listless- 
looking,  and  neglected,  as  the  men  themselves.  Think  what  a  want 
there  must  be  of  masters  of  labour,  that  those  hands  and  these  weeds 
are  not  brought  into  closer  contact." — p.  7. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  the  writer  thi'oughout  the  varied 
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application  of  his  views  to  the  administration  of  territorial  pro- 
perty, to  the  conduct  of  the  factory,  to  the  management  of  the 
family  and  household.  We  cannot,  however,  part  with  him,  until 
we  have  re-echoed  his  sentiments  relative  to  one  department  of 
responsibility,  which  seems,  more  especially,  to  have  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  to  have  awakened  his  kindliest  feelings ;  namely, 
the  duties  of  the  employers  of  domestic  servants. 

"  Of  course,"  he  observes,  "  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  towards  their  servants,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  should  regulate  the  employers  of  labour  generally. 
But  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  need  to  be  noticed  in 
the  application  of  these  principles.  That,  in  this  case,  the  employers 
and  the  employed  are  members  of  one  family,  is  a  circumstance  which 
intensifies  the  relation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  pass  the  working 
part  of  his  day  with,  an  exacting,  unkind,  master:  but  still,  if  the 
workman  returns  at  evening. to  a  home  that  is  his  own,  there  is  a  sense 
of  coming  joy  and  freedom  which  may  support  him  throughout  the 
weary  hours  of  labour.  But  think  what  it  must  be  to  share  one's  home 
with  one's  oppressor ;  to  have  no  recurring  time  when  one  is  certain  to 
be  free  from  those  harsh  words,  and  unjust  censures,  which  are  almost 
more  than  blows,  ay,  even  to  those  natures  we  are  apt  to  fancy  so 
hardened  to  rebuke.  Imagine  the  deadness  of  heart  that  must  prevail 
in  that  poor  wretch  who  never  hears  the  sweet  words  of  praise  or  of 
encouragement.  Many  masters  of  families,  men  living  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  world,  who  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  impressions  which, 
in  their  busy  minds,  are  made  and  effaced  even  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day,  can  with  difficulty  estimate  the  force  of  unkind  words  upon  those 
whose  monotonous  life  leaves  few  opportunities  of  effacing  any  unwel- 
come impression.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  aid  of  imagination, 
that  handmaid  of  charity,  may  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than 
in  considering  the  condition  of  domestic  servants.  Let  a  man  endeavour 
to  realize  it  to  himself,  let  him  think  of  its  narrow  sphere,  of  its  un- 
vraying  nature,  and  he  will  be  careful  not  to  throw  in,  unnecessarily,  the 
trouble  even  of  a  single  harsh  word,  which  may  make  so  large  a 
disturbance  in  the  shallow  current  of  a  domestic's  hopes  and  joys. 
How  often,  on  the  contrary,  do  you  find  that  masters  seem  to  have  no 
apprehension  of  the  feelings  of  those  under  them,  no  idea  of  any  duties 
on  their  side  beyond  '  cash  payment,'  whereas  the  good,  old,  patriarchal 
feeling  towards  your  household  is  one  which  the  mere  introduction  of 
money  wages  has  not  by  any  means  superseded,  and  which  cannpt,  in 
fact,  be  superseded.  You  would  bear  with  lenity  from  a  child  many 
things,  for  which,  in  a  servant,  you  can  find  nothing  but  the  harshest 
names.  Yet  how  often  are  these  poor,  uneducated,  creatures  little 
better  than  children  !  You  talk,  too,  of  ingratitude  from  them,  when, 
if  you  reflected  a  little,  you  would  see  that  they  do  not  understand  your 
benefits.  It  is  hard  enough  sometimes  to  make  benefits  sink  into 
iqen's  hearts,  even  when  your  good  offices  are  illustrated  by  much 
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kindness  of  words  and  manner ;  but  to  expect  that  servants  should  at 
once  appreciate  your  care  for  them  is  surely  most  unreasonable,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  manifest  regard  and  sympathy. 
You  would  not  expect  it,  if  you  saw  the  child-like  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  you. 

"  Another  mode  of  viewing  with  charity  the  conduct  of  domestic 
servants,  is  to  imagine  what  manner  of  servant  you  would  make  your- 
self, or  any  one  of  those  whom  in  your  own  rank  you  esteem  and  love. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  in  almost  every  character,  some  element  which 
would  occasionally  make  its  possessor  fail  in  performing  the  duties  of 
domestic  service  ?  Do  you  find  that  faithfulness,  accuracy,  diligence, 
and  truth  pervade  the  circle  of  your  equals  in  such  abundance  that  you 
should  be  exorbitantly  angry,  the  moment  you  perceive  a  deficiency 
in  such  qualities  amongst  those  who  have  been  but  indifferently  brought 
up,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  early  imbibed  those  vices  of  their  class,  fear 
and  falsehood ;  vices  which  their  employers  can  only  hope  to  eradicate 
by  a  long  course  of  considerate  kindness. 

'*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  masters  and  mistresses  as  an  easy 
matter :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
functions  in  life.  If,  however,  men  only  saw  the  difficulty,  they  would 
see  the  worthiness  of  trying  to  overcome  it.  You  observe  a  man 
becoming  day  by  day  richer,  or  advancing  in  station,  or  increasing  in 
professional  reputation,  and  you  set  him  down  as  a  successful  man  in 
life.  But,  if  his  home  is  an  ill-regulated  one,  where  no  links  of  affec- 
tion extend  throughout  the  family,  whose  former  domestics  (and  he  has 
had  more  of  them  than  he  can  well  remember)  look  back  upon  their 
sojourn  with  him  as  one  unblessed  by  kind  words  or  deeds,  I  contend 
that  that  man  has  not  been  successful.  Whatever  good  fortune  he  may 
have  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  has  always  left  one 
important  fortress  untaken  behind  him.  That  man's  life  does  not  surely 
read  well  whose  benevolence  has  found  no  central  home.  It  may  have 
sent  forth  rays  in  various  directions,  but  there  should  have  been  a  warm 
focus  of  love — that  home  nest  which  is  formed  round  a  good  man's 
heart."— pp.  29—33. 

These  are  golden  thoughts  !  The  gold,  perhaps,  is  not  now, 
for  the  first  time,  dug  up  out  of  the  mine.  The  world  may  have 
long  been  in  possession  of  it.  But  the  gold  has  become  dim,  and 
the  fine  gold  changed  and  tarnished.  The  breath  of  worldliness 
and  selfishness  has  breathed  upon  it,  and  defaced  its  outward 
brightness ;  till,  at  last,  it  has  shown,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  a 
worthless  and  unserviceable  metaJ,  fit  only  to  be  cast  aside  into 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  mind,  amid  the  lumber  of  other  com- 
mon-places. And  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind,  who 
presents  it,  once  more,  to  the  public  gaze,  free  from  the  defile- 
ments and  dishonours  wherewith  the  neglectful  heart  of  man  had 
8ufiered  it  to  be  obscured.     There  are  many  truths,  we  fear. 
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which,  though  not  new,  are  yet  passing  strange,  in  the  general 
estimation :  and  those,  which  the  author  has  here  put  forth,  we 
conceive  to  be  among  them.  For  ourselves,  we  avow  it  to  be  our 
deliberate  persuasion,  that  if  our  ears  could  be  miraculously  opened 
to  each  distinct  and  separate  cry,  which  is  perpetually  going  up 
to  heaven,  from  the  various  regions  of  suffering  humanity,  the 
cry  of  domestic  servitude  would  be  among  the  very  loudest.  Take, 
for  instance,  all  the  misery  endured  in  London  alone,  in  the 
course  of  any  single  day ;  and  embody  it  to  your  imagination,  in 
a  palpable  form ;  and  then  suppose  this  stygian  mass  to  be  resolved 
into  its  component  elements.  It  may  seriously  be  doubted, 
whether  this  one  ingredient,  of  domestic  unkindness  or  neglect, 
would  not  be  found  among  the  blackest  portions  of  the  whole. 
There  is  something  melancholy  enough  in  the  spectacle  which 
constantly  meets  the  eye,  throughout  all  the  realms  of  fashion 
and  refinement ;  the  world  of  dukes,  and  duchesses,  and  million- 
naires,  and  dandies ;  namely,  the  group  of  liveried  and  loitering 
menials,  with  pampered  bodies,  and,  too  often,  with  famished  and 
degraded  souls.  For  what  are  these,  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
stately  victims  of  heartless  pomp,  and,  frequently,  of  vulgar  and 
upstart  opulence !  Their  condition,  though  they  know  it  not,  is 
one  which  might,  perhaps,  move  Democritus  to  contemptuous 
laughter;  but  would,  surely,  melt  his  more  pensive  brother  to 
tears.  But,  there  is  a  very  numerous  and  very  different  class  of 
household  slaves,  who  well  know  the  bitterness  of  their  lot,  and 
who  incessantly  feel  the  iron  of  it  entering  into  their  very  souls. 
We  never  can  pace  through  the  streets  of  any  populous  vicinity, 
without  feeling  ourselves  arrested,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  crowd 
of  saddening  thoughts,  touching  the  condition  of  many  an  over- 
laboured drudge,  whose  toil  by  day  is  in  smoky  kitchens,  and 
damp  sculleries,  below ;  and  whose  rest  by  night  is  in  squalid 
lofts,  and  in  cold  and  naked  garrets,  above  !  It  may,  possibly, 
surpass  all  mortal  wisdom  or  benevolence  materially  to  alleviate 
many  of  their  grosser  hardships  and  privations.  But,  who  can 
tell  how  wantonly  their  doom  is  often  aggravated,  by  the  scowling 
look,  and  the  biting  word,  and  the  hard  exaction,  and  the  un- 
generous suspicion,  and  the  ceaseless  corrosions  of  the  fretful 
temper ;  by  the  petty  arts  of  vulgar  tyranny,  and  by  the  scarcely 
more  bearable  inflictions  of  inconsiderate  and  "careless  cruelty!" 
And,  whence  all  this  needless  havoc  with  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  one  vast  section  of  the  human  brotherhood  and  sisterhood, 
whose  lot,  even  at  the  best,  demands  the  kindliest  sympathy  to 
make  it  tolerable  ?  Whence  is  this  ;  but  from  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  solemn  responsibility,  which  rests  on  those  who  bear  domestic 
rule?    And,  what  a  world  of  bitter  waters  might,  at  least,  be  par- 
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tially  sweetened,  by  the  simple  virtue  of  the  principles  and  maxims 
set  forth  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  by  this  truly  Christian 
advocate  of  "  the  claims  of  labour." 

But,  with  hearty  commendation  of  his  work  to  the  earnest  and 
deep  attention  of  the  public,  we  must  here  take  leave  of  him. 
For  we  have  before  us  two  awful  volumes  (containing  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Sanatory  Commission),  which  call  us  to  a  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  dominion  and  triumphs 
o{  laissez /aire !  The  first  of  these  volumes  relates,  more  parti- 
cularly, to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  means* of  prevention. 
The  second  furnishes  a  vast  body  of  evidence,  chiefly  on  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  drainage,  and  surveys.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
them  without  an  intolerable  sense  of  oppression.  One  feels 
almost  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  evil  which  they  pile  up  on 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  Gigantic,  however,  as  the  adventure 
may  be,  it  must  be  encountered ;  unless  we  are  content  forcibly 
to  avert  our  thoughts  from  the  perpetual  and  secret  accumulation 
of  all  that  can  be  destructive  of  the  glory  and  stability  of  the 
land.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  laid  in 
writing  before  the  commission — 

*'  To  promote  the  moral  and  physical  improvement,  will  be  a  task 
dependent,  not  on  any  one  class,  but  upon  the  energies  and  good  will 

of  all  classes Statutes  may  be  passed  and  officers  appointed 

to  enforce  observances  necessary  to  the  general  health ;  but,  unless  the 
whole  community  cordially  and  actively  unite  to  second  the  wise  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature,  failure,  to  some  extent,  will  ensue.  It  should  be 
impressed  upon  every  one  desirous  of  the  melioration  of  his  kind,  that 
filthiness  of  person  and  sordidness  of  mind  are  usually  united ;  and  that, 
if  you  would  banish  squalor  and  sickness  from  the  labourer's  cottage, 
you  must  remove  ignorance  and  corruption  from  his  heart.  Amidst 
the  dirt  and  disease  of  filthy  back  courts,  and  alleys,  and  yards,  vices 
and  crimes  are  lurking,  altogether  unimagined  by  those  who  have  never 
visited  such  abodes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  reservoirs 
of  contagion,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other 
not  improbable  contingency,  may  suddenly  overflow  their  boundaries, 
and  devastate  neighbourhoods,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  unconscious 
of  their  proximity  to  such  danger  *," 

These  are  the  words  of  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  reUgion. 
They  must  urgently  recommend  themselves  to  the  heart,  and  the 
understanding,  and  the  self-interest,  too,  of  every  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  man  in  the  realm.  One  qualification,  however,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest.     "  The  squalor  and  the  sickness,^'  we 

>  See  Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  Preston,  by  the  Rey.  J.  Clay ;  inserted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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apprehend,  "must  be  removed  from  the  labourer's  cottage,'' 
before  we  can  effectually  remove  the  "  ignorance  and  the  corrup- 
tion from  his  heart."  At  any  rate,  educational  and  sanatory 
improvement  must  go  hand  in  hand  together.  It  is  a  matter 
beyond  all  dispute^  that  myriads  upon  myriads  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  litersdly  worse  housed  and  sheltered  than  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  beasts  of  draft  and  burden.  And  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  shall  continue,  so  long  will  there  be  myriads  upon 
myriads  actually  bereft  of  the  capacity  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
instruction.  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to 
elevate  a  human  being  to  a  sense  of  his  moral  dignity  and  im- 
mortal welfare,  while  he  is  breathing  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
which  poisons  the  very  springs  of  life  within  him,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  scenes  which  are  utterly  destructive  of  all  self-respect. 
Schools  for  the  poor,  undoubtedly,  are  good  and  needful ;  but 
decent  homes  for  the  poor  are  quite  as  indispensable.  The  school 
must  be  altogether  powerless,  so  long  as  the  dwelling  combines 
the  horrors  of  the  sty  and  the  brothel ! 

Does  this  representation  seem  exaggerated!  Let  us,  then, 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  unimpeachable  witness,  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  constantly  called  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  physician  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  and  resident  in  the  east  of  London : — 

"  The  poorer  classes,  in  these  neglected  localities  and  dwellings,  are 
exposed  to  causes  of  disease  and  death  which  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  the 
operation  of  these  peculiar  causes  is  steady,  unceasing,  sure ;  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  people  were 
annually  taken  out  of  their  wretched  dwellings  and  put  to  death,  the 
actual  fact  being  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  them  and  die.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  what  silently,  but  surely,  takes  place  every  year  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  and  do  not  include  in  this  estimate  the  numbers 
that  perish  from  these  causes  in  the  other  great  cities,  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  stated,  that  '  the  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales,  from  preventible  causes,  of  typhus 
fever,  which  attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  is  double  the  amount 
of  what  was  suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.' 
This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  this  great  battle  against  our  people 
is  every  year  fought  and  won ;  and  yet  few  take  account  of  it,  partly 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  takes  place  every  year.  However  appalling 
the  picture  presented  to  the  mind  by  this  statement,  it  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  literal  expression  of  the  truth.  I  am  myself  convinced, 
from  what  I  constantly  see  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  that  this  mode 
of  putting  the  result  does  not  give  an  exaggerated  expression  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  most  appalling  expression  of  it  would  be  the  mere  cold 
statement  of  it  in  figures."— pp.  4,  5. 
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And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  localities  in  question !    The 
same  witness  shall  inform  us  : — 

'*  It  appears  that  the  streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  houses  in  which 
fever  first  breaks  out,  and  in  which  it  becomes  most  prevalent  and  fatal, 
are  invariably  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  uncovered 
sewers,  stagnant  ditches  and  ponds,  gutters  always  full  of  putrefying 
matter,  nightmen's  yards,  and  privies,  the  soil  of  which  lies  openly 
exposed,  and  is  seldom  or  never  removed.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
language  to  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  poisonous  condition 
in  which  large  portions  of  both  these  districts  always  remain,  winter  and 
summer,  in  dry  and  in  rainy  seasons,  from  the  masses  of  putrefying 
matter  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate." — p.  3. 

Again : — 

"  I  have  very  recently  been  over  the  same  places  with  a  distinguished 
foreigner,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes, 
and  who  was  desirous,  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  these  Reports, 
to  test  their  accuracy  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  places  described. 
Before  we  set  out  on  our  visit,  he  could  not  ponceal  that  he  thought 
the  description  exaggerated.  From  the  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  ap- 
parent healthfulness  of  the  main  streets  and  thoroughfares  in  London, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there  could  be  large  districts 
containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  allowed,  year  after  year, 
to  remain  in  such  a  neglected  and  poisonous  condition.  *  It  would  be 
incredible,'  said  he,  'it  would  be  unworthy  of  your  state  of  civilization, 
were  such  descriptions  true,  even  of  a  few  isolated  places ;  hut  when  it 
is  asserted  that  they  are  true  of  the  localities  in  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  resides,  I  own  I  feel  curious  to  see  these 
places.'  It  so  happens,  that  the  district  over  which  I  took  this  gentle- 
man has  been  improved  in  some  respects  since  these  Reports  were  writ- 
ten. A  common  sewer  has  been  made  in  the  most  densely  crowded 
and  filthiest  locality ;  and  the  very  worst  place  I  ever  saw,  namely, 
Baker's-arms-alley,  a  narrow  court  in  Rosemary-lane,  Whitechapel, 
has  been  materially  changed  for  the  better,  by  the  building  of  the 
Blackwall  Railway  directly  through  it.  But  these  improvements  relate 
only  to  a  few  of  the  larger  thoroughfares  ;  the  places  most  concealed 
from  the  public  view,  the  most  close,  crowded,  and  filthy  districts,  re- 
main wholly  unaltered.  When  my  foreign  friend  saw  these  places,  he 
admitted  that  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition  had  been  understated : 
when  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  a  concern  for  the  common 
safety  had  not  induced  the  authorities  to  attend  to  the  sanatory  condi- 
tion of  these  extensive  districts,  I  told  him  (but  he  thought  the  state- 
ment scarcely  mended  the  matter)  that  these  places  were  as  unknown 
to  our  legislators,  to  almost  all  our  people  in  power,  as,  an  hour  ago, 
they  had  been  to  himself." — pp.  3,  4. 

There  is  something  positively  astounding  and  appalling  in  this 
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latter  sentence.  A  murderous  enemy  is  constantly  among  us, 
whose  ravages,  year  by  year,  are  vastly  more  destructive  than 
the  havoc  of  a  ^^  world-winning^'  pitched  battle ;  and  yet  the 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  all  this  while,  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  chief  mustering-grounds  of  the  foe  !  But  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  evil  in  all  the  intenseness  of  its  malignity.  It  appears 
that  the  mental  faculties  are  as  frightfully  sacrificed  by  it,  as  the 
bodily  health. 

"  There  is  evidence,"  says  Dr.  S.  Smith,  "  that  as  they"  [the  suf- 
ferers from  fever]  "  have  not  the  bodily  vigour  and  the  industrious 
habits  of  a  healthy  and  independent  peasantry,  so  they  have  not  the 
iatelligence  and  spirit  proper  to  such  a  race.  One  of  the  roost  melan- 
choly proofs  of  this,  is  in  the  quiet  and  unresisting  manner  in  which 
they  succumb  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  lot.  They  make  no  effort 
to  get  into  happier  circumstances ;  their  dulness  and  apathy  indicate 
an  equal  degree  of  mental  as  of  physical  paralysis,  and  this  has  struck 
other  observers  who  hav^  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  these  people.  In  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners' 
Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population,  there  is 
the  following  statement,  which  impressed  my  mind  the  more,  because 
it  recalled  to  my  recollection  vividly  similar  cases  witnessed  by  myself: 
— *In  the  year  1836,'  says  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  West 
Derby  Union,  '  I  attended  a  family  of  thirteen — twelve  of  whom  had 
typhus  fever,  without  a  bed  in  the  cellar^  without  straw  or  timber  shav- 
ing— frequent  substitutes.  They  lay  on  the  floor,  and  so  crowded  that 
I  could  scarcely  pass  between  them.  In  another  house  I  attended 
fourteen  patients :  there  were  only  two  beds  in  the  house.  All  the 
patients  lay  on  the  boards,  and  during  their  illness  never  had  their 
clothes  off.  I  met  with  many  cases  in  similar  conditions  ;  yet  amidst 
the  greatest  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  /  have  never 
heard,  during  the  course  of  twelve  years*  practice,  a  complaint  of  incon^ 
venient  accommodation,*  Now,  this  want  of  complaint  under  such  cir- 
cumstances appears  to  me  to  constitute  a  very  melancholy  part  of  their 
condition.  It  shows  that  physical  wretchedness  has  done  its  worst  on 
the  human  sufferer,  for  it  has  destroyed  his  mind.  The  wretchedness 
being  greater  than  humanity  can  bear,  annihilates  the  mental  faculties 
— the  faculties  distinctive  of  the  human  being.  There  is  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  the  thought,  for  it  sets  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  suffering 
which  would  otherwise  be  without  bound." — pp.  10,  11. 

And  here  we  ask  again, — What  can  the  schoolmaster  possibly 
do  for  beings  so  degraded  and  so  ruined,  that  "  physical  wretch- 
edness has  done  its  worst  upon  them,  and  has  destroyed  their 
mindr'  What  can  moral  or  religious  instruction  effect  for  a 
creature  who  has  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  brutishness  of 
his  own  destitution  ?  There  is  not,  it  seems,  even  a  cry  for  help, 
out  of  the  depths  of  misery  like  this.    There  is  scarcely  power  to 
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form  a  vigorous  wish  for  deliverance  or  escape ;  ..or,  if  a  wish  be 
formed,  it  shows  itself  principally  in  the  habit  of  seeldngfor  trans- 
itory relief  in  the  use  of  venomous  drugs  and  inflammatory  cor- 
dials, the  consumption  of  which,  in  these  regions  of  despair,  is 
scarcely  credible. 

**  The  poison,"  says  the  same  witness,  "  generated  in  these  neglected 
districts,  and  to  which  the  poor  are  habitually  exposed,  is  a  sedative 
poison,  among  the  most  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  the  depress- 
ing effects  produced  by  it,  both  on  body  and  mind.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  causes,  not  only  of  the  mental  apathy,  but  also  of  that  physical 
listlessness,  which  makes  them  incapable  of  any  great  exertion.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  feeling  of  depression  is  one  of  their  chief  inducements 
to  the  use  of  stimulants,  which  the  same  feeling  naturally  leads  them 
to  take  in  excess,  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained '." 

To  address  to  a  human  being,  with  this  '^  sedoitive  poison^  in 
his  veins,  the  high  motives  and  glorious  hopes  held  out  to  him  by 
i'eligion,  would  be  about  as  hopeful  a  proceeding,  as  to  dehver  a 
lecture  on  the  advantage  of  healthy  gymnastics  to  a  poor  wretch 
shaking  all  over  with  the  palsy. 

But,  further,  it  is  quite  notorious,  that  immorality  in  its  very 
grossest  turpitude  is  the  certain  effect  of  huddling  human  crea- 
tures together  like  unreasoning  brutes.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
we  have  spoken  of  these  crowded  haunts  as  combining  the  horrors 
of  the  brothel  and  the  sty.  The  seats  of  disease  are  always  the 
seats  of  crime.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme  physical  priva- 
tion and  discomfort,  personal  cleanliness,  and  mental  purity,  are 
alike  impossible.  All  decency  is  outraged  by  night  and  by  day ;  and 
the  consequences  are  licentiousness,  infanticide,  and  even  incest ! 
Besides,  the  soul  is  not  only  debased  by  this  horrible  contagion ; 
it  is  driven  to  a  state  of  utter  recklessness.  As  Dr.  Smith  observes, 
— "  there  is  a  point  of  wretchedness  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  any  respect  for  the  peace  and  property  of  others.^ 
And,  accordingly,  the  seats  of  the  most  terrible  diseases,  and  the 
abodes  of  the  most  desperate  criminals,  are  found  to  be  identical*. 
Whatever  energy  is  left  among  this  outcast  tenantry  of  lazars,  is 
almost  sure  to  vent  itself  in  deeds  of  violence  and  plunder. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  statements  may  be  met  by  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  the  picture  is  overcharged.  But,  the 
statistics  before  us  are  far  too  strong  for  the  most  stubborn 
incredulity.  In  Liverpool  alone,  the  number  of  persons  residing 
in  cellar-dwellings  is  at  least  22,000 ;  and,  the  number  residing  in 
close  courts  53,500^.    In  one  part  of  the  same  town,  a  population 

»  VoL  i.  p.  12.  »  Vol.  i.  pp.  13,  U.  21.  lift.  *  VoL  L  pp.  126,  127. 
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of  nearly  8000  are  packed  together  on  49,000  square  yards,  which 
is  in  the  proportion  of  457,963  to  the  geographical  square  mile ; 
being  nearly  2}  the  maximum  density  of  London'!  In  the 
borough  of  Freston,  it  was  found  that  certain  streets,  courts,  and 
yards,  contained  2400  persons,  occupying  422  dwellings,  and 
sleeping  in  852  beds ;  an  average  of  5,  6,  8  inhabitants  to  each 
miserable  house,  and  2.8  occupants  to  each  bed.  It  further 
appeared,  that,  among  this  wretched  crowd. 

In  84  cases,  4  persons  slept  in  the  same  bed. 

—  28  ditto,  5  ditto  ditto. 
— 13  ditto,  6          ditto  ditto. 

—  3  ditto,  7  ditto  ditto. 

—  1  ditto,  8  ditto  ditto. 

And,  in  addition,  a  family  of  eight  on  bed-stocks,  covered  with 
a  little  straw.  We  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  discoveries 
equally  revolting.  And  who  is  there,  with  such  scenes  before 
him,  that  can  wonder  at  the  utter  prostration  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  which  is  rendering  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-men,  '^  the  mere  despair ^^  of  education  and  religion !  It  is 
beyond  all  question,  that  nests  of  pestilence,  and  forcing-beds  of 
vice  and  corruption,  are  thickly  scattered  among  our  densest 
populations.  And,  it  is  as  much  the  office  of  statesmanship  to 
labour  for  the  extirpation  of  this  domestic  gangrene,  as  it  is  to 
provide  fleets  and  armies  for  the  protection  of  our  hearths  and 
altars. 

But,  even  yet,  we  have  not  seen  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  enormous  mortality  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  fever.  It  has,  however,  been  further  ascer- 
tained, that  the  pest  does,  by  no  means,  seize  its  victims  indis- 
criminately. It  selects  the  very  choicest.  It  fixes  especially 
upon  those  who  have  reached  the  most  precious  period  of  their 
lives;  so  that  the  disorder  may  be  said  to  be  the  disease  of 
adolescence.     From  certain  tables,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith, 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  period  of  human  existence  during  which  fever 
can  alone  be  said  to  be  prevalent  is  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty ; 
that  is,  the  period  of  maturity,  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  term  of 
existence,  that  during  which  the  individual  is  best  fitted  for  all  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  life,  during  which  he  is  most  capable  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  and  of  securing  and  appreciating  his 
own.  But  of  this  period  that  portion  which  is  incomparably  the  most 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  this  malady  is  the  earliest  portion.  Now  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poorer  classes  usually  marry  and  have 

'  See  Dr.  Duncan's  Evidence,  toL  i  p.  131. 
VOL.  TI. NO.  IV. — DEC.  1844.  T 
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fiuniUes  at  earlier  ages  than  the  middle  an4  iiigher,  the  great  mi^i^ty, 
at  least  of  the  women,  being  married  at  twenty.  Of  course  it  is  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years  that  they  haye  young  families,  often  very 
numerous  ones,  to  support ;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  this  is  precisely 
the  ten  years  in  which  fever  is  so  prevalent  ^s  to  furnish,  in  this  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  nearly  as  many  cases  as  all  the  other 
periods  of  life  put  together.  It  follows,  not  only  that  the  heads  of 
families  are  more  subject  to  the  ravages  of  fever  than  any  other  class  of 
persons,  but  that  these  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attached 
precisely  at  that  period  of  life  when  they  have  the  greatest  number  of 
young  children  entirely  dependent  on  their  daily  labour  fcMr  support." — 
vol.  i.  p.  7. 

The  malady,  therefore,  not  only  does,  numerically,  twofold  the 
execution  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  from  year  to  year,  but  its 
attack  is  chiefly  levelled  at  the  most  effective  portion  of  the  work- 
ing population.  The  consequences  are  obvious  and  inevitable. 
The  community  loses  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  labour ;  and  is 
burdened  with  the  support  of  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of 
orphanage  and  destitution. 

It  likewise  must  be  remembered,  that  we  should  take  a  very 
inadequate  view  of  the  pernicious  agency  of  the  poison  generated 
in  fill^y  and  neglected  districts,  if  we  were  to  restrict  it  to  the 
disease,  most  obviously  produced  by  it.  Its  indirect  action  is 
highly  noxious,  though  toe  evil  is  not  so  manifest.  It  may  not, 
in  all  cases,  produce  acute  disease,  or  lay  the  individual  aside. 
But,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  impair  the  vital  stamina,  to  diminish 
the  power  of  resistance  to  other  morbid  influences,  and  grieyously 
to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  regular  and  profitable 
labour.  ^^  So  that,  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  that  take  place, 
annually,  from  fever,  in  its  different  forms,  must  be  added  those, 
caused  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  sanae  poison  which  pro- 
duces fever  '.^^  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Smith :  and,  it  is 
most  disastrously  confirmed  by  that  of  other  witnesses.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  and  serofiila 
are  widely  and  fatally  scattered  by  the  deadly  miasma  of  crowded 
dwellings,  and  ill-ventilated  shops  and  factories '. 

We  learn,  moreover,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the 
feyer  itself  is  extremely  caspricious  in  its  malignity.  Being  asked 
whether  he  had  obseryed  any  alteration  or  aggravation  in  the 
degree  of  fever,  of  late,  as  compared  with  former  years,  he  replied, 

'*  The  change  is  so  greats  that  I  can  only  express  it  by  saying,  it  is 
a  new  disease.  The  fever  which  prevails  in  the  metropolis,  now,  is 
totally  different  from  that,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  see,  for  a  long 
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series  of  jrears.  It  is  as  different  in  ite  symplottiSy  «iid  reqaifes  41 
opposite  remediesi  as  aoy  two  diseases  in  the  c&talogae  of  Aosology^" 

"Of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  ohaBge,  I  oailfii^t 

venture  to  predicate  any  thing ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact  itself.  It  is, 
however,  a  law  of  epidemics  that  a  certain  type  prevails  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  type  sometimes  gradually,  and  at  other  times  suddenly* 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  type  so  different  as  to  constitute  a  new 
disease  :  this  new  type  in  its  turn  gives  place  to  a  third,  and  so  on  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  These  changes,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
capriciousness,  must  of  course  depend  on  diced  and  determinate  causes, 
bat  those  causes  have  not  been  ascertained.  Of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  present  instance,  I  may,  in 
some  measure,  enable  the  Commissioners  to  judge  by  this  circumstance. 
Formerly  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  it  ivas  not  neoessttry  tb 
take  blood  from  some  of  the  patients  ift  the  hospital ;  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  the  disease  was  the  obvious  and  prevailing  one,  and  blood- 
letting was  indispensable  to  stop  the  progress  of  active  inflammatioB  in 
some  vital  argan.  Now  no  case  presents  itself  with  any  indication  of 
active  inflammation,  and  blood-letting  is  practised  in  the  hospital 
scarcely  four  or  five  times  in  the  year«  Formerly  wine,  brandy, 
ammonia,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  stimulus,  was  found  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  and  was  never  prescribed  ^  excepting  in  cases  attended 
with  unusual  prostration,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  the  malady  :  now  the 
prostration  is  from  the  first  so  urgent  that  there  is  no  case  which  requires 
any  treatment  at  all  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of  stimulants ;  and 
such  remedies  at  present  often  save  life,  whereas  before  they  would 
probably  have  destroyed  it ;  and  this  arises  from  a  total  change  in  the 
character  of  the  disease.** — p.  18. 

And,  he  sums  tip  the  whole  with  the  foUowiag  fearful  words  :-^ 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that^  at  the  present 
moment,  an  epidemic  is  prevailing,  which  lays  prostrate  the  powers  of 
life  more  rapidly  and  completely,  than  any  other  epidemic  which  has 
appeared  for  a  long  series  of  years" 

The  cause^  we  sadly  fear,  is  but  too  plain !  The  fever,  now, 
falls  on  constitutions  more  bereft,  than  was  ever  known  before,  of 
the  power  to  resist  it.  Its  altered  type  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  previously  wasted  energies  of  its  victims.  Aggravated  hard- 
ships and  privations  have  secured  for  it  an  easteir  yietoiy  than 
awaited  it  in  f(»tner  times. 

There  may,  possibly,  be  s^mie,  though  we  hope  they  are  but 
few,  who  can  derive  a  miserable  consdation  from  the  reflectioir, 
that,  loathsome  as  the  present  condition  of  our  poor  may  be,  it  may 
challenge  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  other 
regions  of  the  world.  And,  such  comfort  as  this  consideration 
can  afford,  may,  undoubtedly,  be  found  in  the  state  of  several  of 
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the  great  towns  of  America,  a  country  supposed  to  be  much  more 
exempted  than  our  own  from  the  extremities  of  want.  The  con- 
dition of  her  town  population  has,  it  is  true,  been  confidently  re- 
ferred to,  in  Parliament,  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  effected, 
independently  of  all  sanatory  regulations.  This  illusion,  however, 
is  mercilessly  dissipated  by  a  report  of  Doctor  Griscom,  inspector 
of  funerals  at  New  York.  From  this  document,  it  appears  that, 
of  the  population  of  that  city,  no  less  than  33,000  live  in  cellars, 
courts^  and  alleys,  the  inhabitants  of  cellars  being  upwards  of 
6600 ;  and  that  few  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  disease 
and  suffering  to  be  found  in  those  localities.  It  is  such  as  to 
defy  the  skiU  of  the  physician,  and  the  benevolence  of  strangers. 
Humanity  cannot  regard  it  without  shuddering.  That  the  state 
of  things  is  no  better  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  collected  from  the 
fact,  recently  ascertained,  that  upon  the  average  of  twelve  years, 
the  mean  age  of  death  has  not  exceeded  twenty  years  and  seven 
months ;  that  half  of  those  bom  there  appear  to  die  before  the 
fifth  year ;  and  that  no  less  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  remainder, 
die  under  50  years  of  age  • ! 

We  have  now  done  aU  that  our  space  allows,  to  fix  the  thoughts 
of  our  readers  on  the  various  evils  which,  at  this  moment,  are 
spreading  wretchedness,  vice,  and  degeneracy,  among  vast  masses 
of  our  fellow-subjects ;  to  make  all  orders  of  men  anxious  for  the 
speedy  appUcation  of  effective  remedies ;  and  to  prepare  the  more 
affluent  for  whatever  temporary  sacrifices  such  remedies  may 
demand.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  subject,  without  most 
urgently  imploring  attention  to  the  following  extract,  from  a 
"  Keport  on  the  Epidemics  of  York ;  especidly  those  prevalent 
in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries :  and,  on  their  connection 
with  deficient  sanatory  regulations :  by  T.  Laycock,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  York  Dispensary  *.''  We  have  only  to  premise  that 
the  *'  black  death,^^  to  which  this  document  alludes,  was  a  glan- 
dular typhus,  or  plague,  by  which,  it  has  been  calculated,  twenty- 
jvee  muKons  of  persons  perished,  in  Europe  only,  during  the  years 
1348,  1349  :— 

"The  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in  fact,  so  fatal  and 
destmctive,  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  almost  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficient  architectural  arrangements  of  the  towns,  and  the 
want  of  cleanliness.  The  population  of  Europe  was  thus  kept  down  hy 
pestilence,  as  well  as  by  war  and  famine,  and  its  social  progress  retarded 
to  an  extent  really  incalculable.  If,  throughout  England,  the  cholera 
of  1832  had  been  one-half  only  so  fatal  as  the  black  death  of  1349,  or 

*  See  Dr.  Griscom's  Report,  cited  by  Dr.  Arnott,  toL  i.  pp.  47»  48. 
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even  as  several  of  the  fitter  epidemics,  the  frame- works  of  society  would 
have  been  loosened,  and  the  empire  in  danger  of  being  broken  up. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  social  effects  of  these  scourges  upon  the 
thinly-scattered  population  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  anticipate  no  less 
than  this,  from  the  destruction  of  five  or  six  millions  of  persons  in 
England  within  a  few  months.  The  utter  depreciation  of  property, 
terror,  despair,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  all  social  ties,  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  In  1348,  the  people  in  general  thought  the 
springs  and  wells  were  poisoned,  and  thousands  of  Jews  were  slain  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  poisoners,  in  conjunction  with  hundreds  of 
Christians,  their  supposed  accomplices.  During  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  Europe,  similar  suspicions  were  muttered  against  medical  practi- 
tioners, as  well  in  England  as  on  the  continent ;  and  some  were  even 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  continental  cities  by  mobs.  Indeed  it  is  but 
too  probable  that,  if  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  England  had  increased 
so  as  to  equal  the  mortality  from  the  black  death,  the  popular  frenzy 
would  have  wreaked  itself  in  an  irresistible  paroxysm  of  national  mania, 
first,  on  the  practitioners,  and  then  on  any  class  to  which  private  malice 
might  direct  its  malignant  attention.  It  must  be  remembered,  Govern- 
ment was  quite  unprepared  for  results  of  this  kind ;  the  mortality  only 
was  thought  of.  In  about  49  years  the  population  of  England,  already 
one  of  the  most  densely-populated  countries  in  Europe,  will  have 
doubled ;  and  as  the  political  danger  of  destructive  epidemics  increases 
with  the  population,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  quite  safe  from  the  recurrence  of  these  scourges ;  and  if  not, 
whether  we  have  the  means  of  placing  ourselves  beyond  their  reach. 
The  state  of  our  large  towns  and  villages  sufficiently  answers  the  first ; 
we  certainly  are  not  safe.  With  respect  to  the  second,  the  more 
researches  into  the  history  of  epidemics  are  prosecuted,  and  their  nature 
ascertained,  the  more  clearly  it  will  appear,  that  by  an  improved  system 
of  public  hygiene,  society  may  be  so  shielded  from  their  ravages  as 
almost  in  effect  to  disarm  them.  Even  those  more  recondite  causes  of 
epidemics, — great  cosmic  or  telluric  changes, — may  be  rendered  com- 
paratively innoxious  by  a  proper  use  of  medical  science  and  observation. 
Delay,  however,  is  dangerous ;  for  we  may  infer,  from  the  experience 
of  preceding  epidemics,  that  the  cholera  will  break  out  again,  and  its 
second  advent  may  be  with  such  a  coincidence  of  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena as  to  equal  in  destructiveness  the  most  virulent  of  the  pestilences 
recorded  in  history.  We  may  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  but 
when  the  momentous  results  of  such  a  return  are  contemplated,  society 
should  have  a  more  rational  and  certain  safeguard  against  this  and 
similar  epidemics  than  an  amiable  hope." — pp.  263,  264. 

We  have,  here,  a  warning  of  most  tremendous  import.  ''  Delays 
are  dangerous/^  '^  We  are  not  safe.^^  At  any  moment,  the  blast 
luay  be  sent,  and  the  destroyer  be  among  us, 

"  ^quo  pulsans  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 
Regumque  turres." 
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0«r  pmshing  and  foraakeii  thomaiQds  ihay  become,  nnean* 
sciously,  their  own  avengers.  The  infectioii,  which  our  neglect 
has  fbstere(^  may,  itself,  be  the  instrument  of  retribution. 

Once  fbr  aB,  then,  away  with  the  perilous  maxim,  ^'  Let  things 
alone  */^  for,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less,  than  "  let  things  rush 
violently  to  ruin  and  confhsion/^  Let  us  look  the  evil  intrepidly 
in  the  face,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  conflict  with  it,  at  whatr 
ev^r  cost  of  wealth,  or  thought,  or  toil.  And,  above  all  thijogs, 
let  us  implore  the  Divine  blessiug  on  our  work. 

Bi^t  here  we  must  reiterate  the  qaution :  there  i9  no  one  royal 
road  to  in^prpv^ment,  no  we  systei^i,  plan,  project,  oir  theory, 
which  can  dispense  with  the  constant  exercise  of  intelligence, 
watchfulness,  and  humanity,  both  on  the  part  of  ^vemments, 
and  of  those  for  whose  benefit  governments  are  instituted.  The 
way  to  amelioration  is  rugged  and  complex.  It  intersects  many 
and  various  regions,  in  which  sdf-int^rest,  with  its  lazy  prejudices 
and  its  base  traditions,  has  settled  and  fortified  itself  almost  for 
immemorial  ages.  And  sore  must  be  travail  and  the  weariness 
of  those  whose  office  and  adventure  it  is  to  tame  this  wilderness, 
and  to  throw  their  viaducts  and  causeways  across  the  ravine  and 
the  morass,  which  will  constantly  be  impeding  their  progress.  If 
any  man  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  brace  himself  up  to  a  patient  ex- 
amination of  these  two  volumes,  and  more  especially  of  the  second. 
They  contain  the  testimony  not  only  of  physicians  and  philan- 
thropist^,  bnt  of  men  professionally  conversant  with  all  the  dark 
mysteries  of  sewerage,  of  drainagci,  of  ventilation,  and  of  water- 
ing, and  with  aU  the  pestilent  abWinations  which  are  engendered 
by  a  duggiah  inattentijoa  to  th^se  departments  of  sanatory  ad- 
mimatration.  They  show,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
fk^quently  hmdgd^  at  almost  every  turn,  by  some  form  or  other  of 
low  selfishness ;  the  indolent  £slike  of  innovation,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  property  and  private  right,  the  cowardly  fears  of  avarice 
and.  capitalism,  the  sleepless  jealousies  of  rivalry  and  competition. 
Nay,  the  spirit  of  loqal'  faction,  and  of  political  and  other  jobbery, 
will  occasionally  place  themselves  in  the  way,  for  adversaries, 
against  aB  wholesome  change.  For  instance, — the  *'  black  party" 
anil  the  "  white  party"  are  suspicious  of  each  other ;  and  so, 
between  then^  all  designs  for  the  promotion  of  public  cleanliness 
and  health  are  sure;  to  fall  to  the  ground  \  Again.;  a  corpora- 
tion happens  to  be  an  essentially  political  body,  and  cannot,  by 
any  means,  dispense  with  the  political  services  of  the  freemen. 
The  oorpcM*ation,  acoordingly,  opposes  the  landowners  in  their 
attempts  to  enlarge  the  spaoe^  for  building,  by  the  inclosure  of  the 
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common-knds  in  tlie  Tiomit j  of  a  dessefy-pdopfed  town;  beeansev 
in  those  common-lands,  the  freemen  have  a  sight :  and,  conse- 
quently, the  old  crowded  nests  of  filthiness  and  disease  remain 
undisturbed  and  nnrefieved '.  These  are  but  i^yeekuens  of  the 
difficulty  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  always  starting  np,  to  con- 
front and  baffle  all  reform.  So  great  and  manifold  are  the  impe« 
diments,  that  the  whole  body  of  testimony  now  before  us  seemv 
to  be  pervaded  and  posseesed  by  &  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
some  competent  authority,  some  eotUnral  control,  some  regohir 
department  of  public  achninistration,  invested  witk  sufficient 
power  to  arbitrate  conclusively  between  the  r^hts  of  individuflby 
or  public  bodies,  and  tte  national  morality  and  health.  There  is, 
throughout,  a  perpetnaify  recuirring  ebmplaint  of  defective  powers^ 
and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  all  existii^  sanatory  h^. 

"  In  France,"  says  I)r.  Duncan  of  Liverpool,  "  and  other  countries 
of  the  continent,  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  is  a  constant  object 
of  solicitude,  both  with  the  government  and  the  municipal  councils. 
^ox  is  any  important  matter  decided  oh  T^ithout  the  sanction  and  con- 
currence of  the  best  professional  and  scientific  opinion d,  Which  are  pre- 
viously sought  for  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  f  n  Paris,  there  is 
a  council  of  health,  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  police ;  and  to  this . 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  academy  of  medicitie,  questions  of  medical 
police  are  constantly  ifefen>6d  by  the  central  government '/' 

And  why  should  not  this  country  inntate  herein  the  wisdom  of 
her  neighbours?  For  our  own  part,  we  are  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cern why  there  should  be  less  necessity  here  for  a  regular  depart- 
ment of  State,  expressly  and  exclusively  for  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  than  there  is  for  separate  departments  over  our  domestic, 
foreign^  and  colonial  interests  respectively.  And  we  cannot 
imagme  that  any  reader  could  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes 
without  an  impression  similar  to  our  own.  If  any  one  should 
desire  to  satisfy  himself,  at  once,  of  the  extreme  importance 
attached,  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  witnesses  examined,  to 
some  such  improvement  in  our  scheme  of  government,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  do  so  by  help  of  the  marginal  references  below  ^.  Of 
the  magnitude  and  vanety  of  the  evib  which  demand  this  remedy, 
no  adequate  notion  can  be  formed,  otherwise  than  by  an  attentive 
study  or  the  whole  report  and  evidence. 

We  had,  indeed,  mtended  to  condense  into  an  abstract  the 
information  which  these  documents  supply ;  and  we  had  actually 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  345.    See,  also,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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collected  notes  and  references  for  that  purpose.  And  if  we  had 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  ^umber  at  our  &ee  disposal, 
something  of  the  kind  might  have  been  accomplished.  Widi  our 
very  limited  space,  however,  we  find  the  task  wholly  impracticable. 
The  two  volumes  together  contain  some  840  pages,  rather  closely 
printed ;  and  the  compression  of  such  a  mass  into  a  sheet  or  two, 
would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  We  must,  accordingly,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  brief  statements,  with  reference  to  the 
most  important  heads  of  inquiry. 

First,  with  regard  to  sewera^.  And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  sewerage  of  London.  We  do  suppose,  then, 
that  if  a  sort  of  birdVeye  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  vast  and 
complicated  apparatus  of  cleansing  channels  which  run  in  all 
directions  beneath  the  surface  of  the  metropolis,  the  whole  work 
would  appear  absolutely  astonishing.  And  astonishing,  undoubt- 
edly, it  IS.  There  may  be  something  more  overpowering,  and, 
we  might  say,  more  majestic,  in  that  one  gigantic  artery,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Bome,  whose  solid  masonry  has  defied  the 
powers  of  decay  for  five-and- twenty  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the 
subterranean  network  which  traverses  and  perforates  the  soil  of 
London,  is  perhaps  a  greater  triumph  of  civilization.  Wonderful, 
however,  as  it  may  be,  it  still  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  imperfec- 
tion ;  and,  of  this  imperfection,  one  principal  cause  appears  to  be, 
the  want  of  legal  powers  to  render  it  complete.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  distinctly  told  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  chairman  of  the 
Westminster  Commission,  that  the  general  law  of  Sewers  does 
not  contemplate  any  provision  expressly  for  the  health  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  confer  any  powers  to  effect  it.  Health  seems  to  be 
merely  an  incidental  and  secondary  consideration.  For  he  affirms, 
that  the  commission  are  without  legal  authority  to  construct  a 
sewer  upon  a  new  line,  however  urgently  required  for  sanatory 
purposes '.  It  further  appears,  that  the  owners  of  property  are 
m  general  as  stingy  ana  untractable  as  the  commissioners  are 
powerless.  Of  this,  one  crying  instance  may  be  mentioned.  A 
certain  opulent  London  Company  are  deriving  an  enormous  rental 
from  a  certain  district.  The  sewerage  of  this  district  is  in  a 
state  which  requires  at  this  moment  an  outlay  of  5000^. ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  that  worshipful  body  re- 
fuse to  interfere '.  We  learn,  besides,  that  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Westminster  district,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
miles  of  open,  uncovered  sewers '.  And  another  witness  strongly 
urges  the  Sanatory  Gommission  not  to  separate  '^  without  recom- 

•  Vol  ii.  pp.  186, 187.  '  Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  88.    VoL  u.  p.  192. 
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mending  a  public  grant,  for  immediately  covering  in  every  open 
sewer  ia  the  metropolis.^^  Such  abominable  nuisances,  he  says, 
"should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  an  hour'/^  Moreover,  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  learned,  respecting  the  most 
effective  application  of  water  to  the  process  of  keeping  the  exist- 
ing channels  in  a  cleanly  and  effective  state.  But,  lastly, — the 
sewerage  of  London,  such  as  it  is,  is  actuaUy  poisoning  the 
Thames,  and  converting  it  gradually  into  a  huge,  foul,  stygian 
ditch ;  the  feculence  of  which  is  perpetually  stirred  up  by  the 
turbulent,  multitudinous,  and  increasing  power  of  steam-naviga- 
tion. The  incessant  action  of  the  paddle-wheel  renders  subsi- 
dence impossible  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  enormity 
of  this  evil,  that  it  has  suggested  a  plan  for  carrying  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  London  sewerage  into  the  marshes  northward  of 
West  Ham  and  Plaistow,  and  thence  into  the  river  below  Wool- 
wich ;  a  point  where  the  contamination  of  the  water  of  the 
Thames  would  be  incomparably  less  offensive  and  injurious  than 
it  IS  at  present  . 

The  condition  of  the  house-drainage  in  London  and  most  other 
towns  is  very  far  worse  than  even  that  of  the  sewerage.  By 
drainage,  we  are  to  understand  the  underground  communication 
for  carrying  off  impurities  from  the  private  dweUing  into  the 
main  channel,  or  public  sewer.  This,  like  all  other  underground 
work,  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  and  badly  done ;  for  the  defects, 
however  serious,  are  buried  with  the  materials.  It  usually  falls 
into  the  hands  of  tradesmen,  or  other  parties,  quite  incompetent 
to  design  or  execute  it.  And  even  where  it  is  conducted  by  com- 
petent persons,  they  are  commonly  controlled  by  others  who  are 
^terly  Waivable  and  ignorant.  And  if  the  drafns  are  badly  con- 
structed,  or  insufficiency  supplied  with  water,  they  become  them- 
selves insufferable  nuisances.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  series  of  widely- 
spread  cesspools,  which  are  constantly  giving  off  pestiferous 
exhalations  \  Besides,  what  drainage  there  is,  is  very  partial  in 
its  extent. 

"  The  great  fault,"  says  Mr.  Roe,  surveyor  of  Holbom  and  Finsbury 
district,  "  which  now  affects  the  sanatory  condition  of  our  district,  is 
the  extensive  absence  of  house-drains,  as  well  as  their  bad  construction 
as  to  form  and  material.  The  commissioners  of  sewers  have  no  power 
to  oblige  parties  to  drain  into  a  sewer  after  they  have  built  it.  And 
although  some  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a  sewer,  and 
to  communicate  drains  therewith,  others  are  not'." 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  subject, 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  336.  •  Vol.  ii.  pp.  273.  427,  428. 
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— the  liberty  to  poison)  hiniBelf  or  his  tenants^  and  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood besides  t    Only  conceiveya  collection  of  miseraUe  tene- 
ments, in  the  fbniL  of  a  ad'^k^sac ;  all  of  them  without  any  snbt^* 
ranean  outlet  for  their  refuse,  o£y,  and  other  nameless  impuritiies ; 
the  whole  mass  cast  out  to  welter  in  the  open  court  which  those 
tenements  surround  !     The  picture  is  not  imaginary.     Nay,  the 
reality  is  unhappily  but  toa  common.     The  very  thought  of  it 
requires  a  good  ^^  omice  of  civet,  to  sweeten  our  imaginatiiMis,^ 
But  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  ill-fated  wretches,,  who 
live,  and  move,  and  Inreathe,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  steaming 
pestilence  ?     It  is  proposed  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  lodging- 
houses  should  be  sithject  to  a  licence '.    And,  surely,  son^  similar 
restraint  might  justly  be  applicable  to  all  the  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  poor  in  populous  neighbourhoods.     No  man  can  have 
any  righi  to  an  unlimited  discretion,  whether  he  shall  make  his 
property,  or  any  portion  of  it,  a  focus  of  the  most  intense  corrup- 
tion, both  physical  and  moral.      We  compel  people  to  build 
party-walls.     We  compel  them  to  scratch  and  scrape  the  soot 
from,  their  chinmeys  by  machines,  instead  of  exposing  elimbing- 
boys  to  the  danger  of  being  suffocated,  or  squeezed  to  deatiL 
We  compel  them  to  endure  the  vexatious  and  often  injurious  in- 
trusions of  the  road-surveyor.  We  compel  them  to  part  with  thdr 
pn^erty,  for  railways  or  other  improvements,  at  such  a  valuation 
as  juries  may  be  pleased  to  fix.    Surely,  then,  a  little  compulaicMi 
might  be  tolerated,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease  and 
bestial  deo^radation.     It  would  be  absurd  and  tyrannical  to  insist 
upon  the  construction  of  houses  more  spacio^and  costiy  thaa 
the  poor  could  pay  for.     But,  undoubtedly,  a  sufficient  drainafce 
oug£k  to  be  heia  L  indi8pen;a>1e  a  thing;  U  a  sufficient  wall^ 
roof.     If  houses  were  buUt  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  constantly 
toppling  on  the  heads  of  the  inmates  and  the  passers-by,  tJio 
Legislature  assuredly  must  interfere.    Why  not,,  tiben,  when  they 
are  so  built  as  to  breed  a  mortal  infection ! 

Similar  remarks  are,  more  or  less,  applicable  to  improved  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  effective  ventilation, 
both  internal  and  external,  and  to  the  adequate  supply  of  water, 
for  all  pubUc  and  domestic  purposes.  Respecting  these  subjects^ 
^1  immense  body  of  invaluable  instruction  and  suggestion  may 
be  found  in  these  volumes*  But,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  con- 
dense it  within  our  limits.  We  can  only  express  an  aordent  hope 
that  the  vast  mass  of  information,  so  patiently  collected  by  the 
nobleman  and  genUemen  who  formed  tL  roy^  commission,  and 
so  cheerfuUy  contributed  by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 

*  VoLLp.'l«l. 
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knowledge,  will  not  be  suffered  to  sleep  between  the  ocKversof 
this  Eeport.  To  neglect  the  treasures  thus  accumulated  for  us, 
would  be  wantonly  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  benefaction ;  to 
trifle  with  talents  prodigally  committed  to  our  keeping.  The  cry 
(^  suffering  thousands  would  ascend  to  heaven  against  such 
apathy  and  ^uggishness ;  and  who  can  say  that  it  would  not 
bring  down  a  fearful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  ourselves  and  our 
chil£«n! 

One  word  more,  however,  before  we  quit  the  subject.  It  is 
not  impossiUe  that,  our  imperfect  fra&nnents  may  have  been 
perose/with  conffieting  emotions  of  compassion,  a/d  of  despair ; 
compassion  for  the  sufferers ;  despair  at  the  enormous  cost  of  any 
effective  system  for  their  relief.  We,  accordingly,  have  infinite 
satisfaction  in  assuring  the  most  nervous  calculator,  that  his 
apprehensions  are  altogether  groundless.  If  he  will  but  take  the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  references  below,  he  will  rise  from  the 
effort  with  a  lightened  heart  ^.  He  will  find  that,  although  some 
outlay  may  be  required,  for  the  commencement  of  a  process  of 
improvement)  the  certain  eventual  result  of  such  a  process  will  be, 
avast  saving  of  expense.  For  instance,  fever,  if  widely  prevalent, 
is  inordinately  costly.  It  besieges  the  dispensary ;  it  crowds  the 
hospital ;  it  rapidly  engenders  pauperism,  by  cutting  off  parents 
in  the  prime  of  life;  and  so,  it  imposes  a  vast  burden  on  the 
parish  rates,  and  the  resources  of  private  charity.     But, 

"  When  once,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  good  sanatory  regulations  have 
been  brought  into  {»ractical  operation,  and  have  become  general  in  a 
district,  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  district  in  a  healthy  condition 
would  be  comparatively  light.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sum  of  money 
now  expended  in  the  mxii^atxfm  of  the  evil,  slight  as  that  mitigation  is, 
would  form  a  very  important  contribution  towards  the  fond  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  removing  existing  nuisances,  and  putting  &  district 
into  a  good  sanatory  condition." 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  even  the  completest  cure. 
But,  '^m  thii  case  you  cannot^  in  fact y  cure!''*    So  that 

'^  The  s^parent  sum  expended,  in  carrying  out  sanatory  regulations, 
is  not  a  true  expression  of  the  sum  actually  spent  on  preventive  mea- 
sures :  because,  from  the  actual  sum  spent  in  carrying  out  sanatory  or 
preventive  measures,  must  be  deducted  the  large  amount  of  money  now 
annually  expended  in  the  support  of  individuals  and  their  families, 
deprived  of  health,  and,  therefore,  of  the  inability  to  labour,  or  rendered 
widows  and  orphans,  through  the  non-adoption  of  those  remedial 
measures  •.*' 

«  Vol.  i.  pp.  4,  6. 10^12.  2fi.  34*--37.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3&  89.  134.  151-- I5a  164. 
234. 391.  483.  '  VoL  i.  pp.  11,  12. 
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Again, 

'*  I  think  a  very  moderate  cost  would  provide  for  a  system  of  super- 
vision of  the  public  health,  which,  even  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  some  authority  to  carry  out  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  measure, 
whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the  Legislature  may  decide,  relative  to 
drainage,  sewerage,  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  provi- 
sions ^r  supplying  those  houses  with  the  means  of  ventilation  and 
cleanliness.  The  body  to  whom  the  administration  of  such  a  law  is 
intrusted,  whatever  its  particular  enactments  may  be,  must  obviously 
require  professional  knowledge,  such  as  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
civil  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  physician.  A  commission  com- 
bining eminent  individuals,  each  the  most  eminent  in  his  respective 
science,  whose  services  could  be  obtained,  each  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  its  business,  and  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the 
surveyors  who  must  superintend  the  operations  in  detail  are  persons 
possessing  the  requisite  science  and  practical  skill,  and  of  whose  quali- 
fications and  mode  of  performing  their  work  the  members  of  a  board  so 
constituted  would  be  competent  to  judge ;  such  a  commission,  armed 
with  proper  authority,  and  responsible  for  its  exercise,  would  not  only 
enforce  a  general  obedience  to  the  law,  but  in  carrying  the  measure 
into  practical  operation,  by  acting  on  a  general  and  well-considered 
plan,  by  employing  as  agents  those  only  who  possess  the  requisite 
science  and  skill,  and  by  exercising  a  due  control  over  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  work,  would  save  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  A  general  administrative  body,  constructed  in  some  such 
manner  as  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable  to  the  practical 
working  of  any  measure  on  this  subject  which  may  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature/' — ^pp.  36,  37. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  numerous  passages  to  which  we 
have  referred  above,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  evidence, 
an  abundance  of  practical  comment  upon  this  very  consolatory 
text.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  heart  will  be  cast  down  by 
the  prospect  of  ruinous  sacrifices,  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of 
the  public  Health  and  Virtue.  The  Powers  in  question  may  be 
much  more  easily  propitiated.  Their  cause  is  one,  in  the  prose*- 
cution  of  which,  economy  and  humanity  may  well  walk  hand  in 
hand  tog^ther. 

The  space  which  is  now  left  us,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  any 
adequate  notice  of  the  work  which  stands  last,  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  As  its  title  imports,  it  ranges  over  a  vast  and  varied 
region  of  enquiry.  The  "  Perils  of  the  Nation,^'  to  which  this 
book  evidently  refers,  is  a  volume,  which,  like  the  mystic  roll 
delivered  to  the  prophet,  is  written,  within  and  without,  with 
lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  To  judge  by  the  tone  of 
its  denunciations,  the  state  of  the  country  is  well-nigh  desperate ; 
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the  whole  head  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  even  to  the  head,  no  soundness  in  it :  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  festering  sores,  which  have  been  neither  closed  nor 
bound  up,  nor  moUified  with  ointment.  We  may  easily  imagine, 
therefore,  the  compass  of  a  publication,  which  professes  to  pro- 
pound certain  appropriate  and  specific  remedies  for  this  com- 
Elication  of  maladies.  One  feels  almost  bewildered  by  the 
ibyrinthine  "  greatness  of  the  way."  Fortunately,  the  attempt 
to  follow  the  writer  throughout  the  details  of  his  vast  subject,  is 
the  less  necessary,  because  there  is  scarcely  a  topic  handled  by 
him,  which  is  not  undergoing  a  course  of  searching  and  almost 
daily  discussion,  throughout  the  empire.  Of  the  attention  which 
has  been  awakened  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  poorer  clashes, 
the  foregoing  pages  afford  sufficient  evidence.  But  the  whole 
congeries  of  their  grievances  is  forcing  itself,  irresistibly,  on  the 
minds  of  all,  who  nave  hearts  to  feel  for  helpless  suffering,  or  who 
have  interests  to  guard  against  impending  danger.  And  there  is 
good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  suggestions  of  this  writer,  and  of 
others  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  cause,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
meet  with  a  fair  and  patient  consideration.  Of  those  suggestions, 
several  appear  to  us  to  be  matters  of  overpowering  necessity. 
For  instance,  the  rigours  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  undoubtedly, 
require  very  serious  mitigation.  The  enormous  size  of  the  unions ; 
the  consequent  remoteness,  uncertainty,  and  difficulty,  which 
impede  the  administration  of  relief  or  medicine ;  the  absence  of 
claifisification  in  the  workhouse,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  penal 
torment  to  the  good,  and  of  perilous  moral  contagion  to  all ;  the 
want  of  any  tribunal  of  appeal,  in  cases  of  oppression ;  all  these 
are  evils  which  righteously  demand  considerate  revision ;  and  the 
Government  will,  probably,  have  no  peace,  until  some  material 
concession  is  extorted.  Again,  much  might,  unquestionably,  be 
done,  which  never  yet  has  been  vigorously  attempted,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  poor:  not,  by  provisions  to 
enforce  morality  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  by  such  alterations 
of  the  law  as  might  remove  or  diminish  the  almost  omnipresent 
temptations  to  immorality.  But,  these  are  questions  too  vast, 
and  too  complex,  for  the  fragment  of  a  fugitive  essay.  We  must, 
accordingly,  coi^e  our  brief  remarks  to  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  evils  now  before  us ;  namely,  the  alarming  indigence 
which  is,  at  present,  the  doom  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  the  vehemence  of  spirit 
with  which  our  reformer  pours  out  all  the  fury  of  his  indignation 
upon  the  craft  and  mystery  of  PoUtical  Economy.  Now,  we 
must  confess,  that  Political  Economy  is  rather  a  hard-featured 
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and  rougb-hatided  science.  It  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  material 
wealth,--*with  things  that  may  be  touched,  and  tasted,  and  han- 
dled ;  and  its  vocation  is,  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  accumulation  of  these  very  desirable  and  tempting  objects. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  conversant  with  the  tenders 
charities  and  sensibilities  of  human  life ;  those  unseen  and  impal- 
pable elements  which  alone  can  give  inward  vitality  to  societies 
and  states.  Nevertheless,  when  we  recollect  how  many  enlight* 
ened  and  truly  benevolent  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
unpopular  pursuit,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  not,  at 
least,  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  in  tiiie  distance  of  their  de- 
signs, however  bleak  and  rugged  the  foreffraund  may  appear. 
But  this  writer  denounces  the  whole  studv,  as  heartless  and  em- 

!>irical ;  a  mystery  of  ini<}uity,  or  of  folly,  or  of  both.  And,  as 
or  a  check  to  population,  it  is  a  thin^  ^'  which  no  Christian  ears 
can  endure  to  hear  !^^  And,  accordmgly,  in  illustration  of  his 
own  views,  he  contrasts  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  England 
with  that  of  the  happy  cottagers  and  villagers  of  Switzerland, — a 
country  more  densely  peopled,  in  many  pa^,  than  Ireland  itself. 
Let  us,  then,  turn  to  his  description  of  a  Swiss  parish,  as  cited 
by  himself,  from  Lamg's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  pp.  339,  340. 

**  Our  parish  is  divided  into  three  commnnes  or  admimstrations.  In 
that  in  which  I  am  lodged,  Veytaux,  there  is  not  a  single  pauper, 
although  there  is  an  accumulated  poor-fund,  and  the  village  thinks 
itself  sufficiently  important  to  have  its  post-office,  its  fire-engine,  its 
watchman ;  and  it  has  a  landward  population  around.  The  reason  is 
obvious  without  having  recourse  to  any  occult  moral  restraint^  or  any 
tradition  of  the  evils  of  over^population  from  die  fate  of  the  ancient 
Helvetians,  as  Sir  Francis  absurdly  supposes  possible,  whose  emigra- 
tion from  over-population  Julius  Caesar  repressed  with  the  sword. 
The  parish  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  vineyards 
in  Europe,  and  is  divided  in  very  small  portions  among  a  great  body 
of  small  proprietors.  What  is  too  high  up  the  hill  for  vines,  is  in 
orchard,  hay,  and  pasture-land.  There  is  no  manufacture,  and  no 
chance  work  going  on  in  the  parish.  These  small  proprietors,  with 
their  sons  and  daughters,  work  on  their  own  land,  know  exactly  what 
it  produces,  what  it  costs  them  to  live,  and  whether  the  land  can  sup- 
port two  families  or  not.  Their  standard  of  living  is  high,  as  they  are 
proprietors.  They  are  well  lodged,  their  houses  weU  furnished,  and 
they  live  well^  although  they  are  working  men.  I  lived  with  one  of 
them  two  summers  successively.  This  class  of  the  inhabitants  would 
no  more  think  of  marrying  without  means  to  live  in  a  decent  way,  than 
any  gentleman's  sons  or  daughters  in  England  ;  and  indeed  less,  be- 
cause there  is  no  variety  of  means  of  living,  as  in  England.  It  must 
be  altogether  out  of  the  land.  The  class  below  them  again,  the  mere 
labourers,  or  village  tradesmen^  are  under  a  similar  economical  re- 
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gtraiDt,  wbieh  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  and  prindples  to  call  moral 
restraint.  The  quantity  of  work  which  each  of  the  small  proprietors 
must  hire,  is  a  known  and  filled-up  demand,  not  very  variable.  There 
is  no  corn-farming,  little  or  no  horse-work,  and  the  number  of  labourers 
and  tradesmen  who  can  live  by  the  work  and  custom  of  the  other  class, 
is  as  fixed  and  known  as  the  means  of  living  of  the  landowners  them- 
selves. There  is  no  chance-living — no  room  for  an  additional  house 
even,  for  this  class,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and  too  minutely 
divided,  to  be  planted  with  a  labourer's  house,  if  his  labour  be  not 
necessary.  All  that  is  wanted  is  supplied ;  and  until  a  vacancy  natu- 
rally opens,  in  which  a  labourer  and  his  wife  could  find  work  and 
house-room,  he  cannot  marry.  The  economical  restraint  is  thus  quite 
as  strong  among  the  labourers,  as  among  the  class  of  proprietors. 
Their  standard  of  living,  also,  is  necessarily  raised  by  living  and  work- 
ing all  day  along  with  a  higher  class.  They  are  clad  as  well,  females 
and  males,  as  the  peasant-proprietors.  The  costume  of  the  canton  is 
used  by  all.  This  very  parish  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
restraining  powers  of  property,  and  of  the  habits,  tastes,  and  standard 
of  living  which  attend  a  wide  difiusion  of  property  among  a  people,  on 
their  own  over-multiplication.  It  is  a  proof  that  a  division  of  property 
by  a  law  of  succession,  difierent  in  principle  from  the  feudal,  is  the  true 
check  upon  over-population." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  check 
preventive,  or,  if  the  term  be  more  gracious,  the  moral  and  eco*^ 
nomical  check,  is  actually  in  full  and  powerful  operation.  The 
bind  is  peopled  up  to  its  ca{)acity  for  yielding  support ;  and  no 
one  thinks  of  marrying  until  some  vacant  position  is  open  to  him. 
And  all  this  admirable  restraint  is  the  result  of  that  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-respect,  which  is  usually  created  by  owner- 
ship of  property,  however  small.  The  conclusion  is,  that  a  similar 
division  of  the  land  would  place  the  population  of  England  in  a 
similar  condition  of  felicity  and  plenty. 

But,  alas  !  a  variety  of  perplexing  considerations  here  rushes 
in,  to  disturb  our  confidence  in  the  applicability  of  this  example 
to  our  own  case.  Tn  the  first  place,  we  have  a  formidable  coun- 
ter-phenomenon close  to  us,  and  constantly  before  our  eyes.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  allude  to  Ireland.  Ireland,  indeed,  is 
not  broken  up  into  minute  pn^erties^  but  into  minute  holdings. 
But  even  if  the  holdings  were  changed  into  properties,  who  could 
venture  to  predict  that  such  a  change  would  eventually  tend  to 
any  material  relief  of  the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  country ! 

But,  secondly,  '^  there  is  no  corn-farming,  and  little  horse- 
work'"  in  the  district  under  consideration.  The  whole  parish  is 
a  well-cultivated  and  productive  mneyard^  dressed  by  the  labour 
of  human  hands.  But  then  the  question  arises,  how  is  England, 
with  its  vast  and  varied  agriculture,  to  be  moulded  after  such  a 
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pattern !  Is  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  spade ! 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  this  to  be  just  physically  possible. 
How  is  the  possibility  to  be  realized,  otherwise  than  by  an  entire 
disruption  of  the  existing  frame  of  English  society, — by  a  revo- 
lution, which,  if  sudden,  would  be  ruinous,  and,  if  gradual,  would 
be  spread  over  a  long  succession  of  weary  and  suffering  gene- 
rations ! 

But,  lastly,  let  us  imagine  the  change  to  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  then,  the  moral  or  economical  check  to  population  must 
come  at  last.  When  the  land  is  replenished,  either  the  command 
to  increase  and  multiply  must  be  suspended ;  or  else  some  outlet 
must  be  provided,  for  incessant  and  unhmited  emigration:  and 
what  a  problem  that  of  effective  emigration  is,  upon  a  scale  at 
all  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  our  experience  at 
the  present  moment  informs  us  but  too  well.  But  there  is  yet 
another  overpowering  consideration.  If  the  territory  of  England 
were  apportioned  conformably  to  the  scheme  here  proposed,  would 
not  the  people,  it  may  be  asked,  be  much  more  at  their  ease, 
and  much  happier,  than  they  are  now !  Yes,  happier,  undoubt- 
edly, they  might  be,  so  long  as  they  were  let  alone !  But  how 
long  would  they  remain  safe  from  foreign  aggression!  England 
can  never  be  exempt,  like  a  Swiss  parish,  from  constant  menaces 
of  danger  from  without.  Under  any  form  of  society,  she  must 
always  be  much  too  considerable  a  country  to  remain  in  safe  ob- 
scurity. She  can  never  whoDy  shrink  into  herself.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  Philistines  would  be  upon  her.  What,  then,  would  be 
her  condition,  if  she  were  cut  up  into  small  patrimonies, — ^all  her 
proprietors  tolerably  at  their  ease,  but  none  of  them  in  command 
of  superfluities ;  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  no  available  re- 
sources for  large  taxation ;  no  means,  in  short,  of  raising  the 
fleets  and  the  armies  needful  to  overawe  the  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  her  neighbours  ?  If  the  eagles  were  gathered  together,  would 
she  not  speedily  become  their  helpless  prey  ? 

But  is  nothing,  then,  to  be  done,  or  even  attempted,  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  evil !  Are  we  to  wait,  passively,  till  all  are 
overwhelmed!  The  tone  of  the  preceding  pages  vrill  have  shown 
that  we  advocate  no  such  cowanlly  despair.  We  apprehend,  on 
the  contrary,  that  much  might  be  effected  by  a  more  enlightened 
and  more  humane  administration  of  territorial  property.  We 
certainly  have  not  courage  for  any  sweeping  agrarian  experi- 
ment ;  but  we  do  surmise  that  there  might,  at  least,  be  a  grada- 
tion of  holdings^  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  capital  and  know- 
ledge. There  might  be  large  farms,  of  various  extent,  for  those 
who  might  have  ample  means  for  productive  cultivation ;  and  a 
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certain  number  of  spade-farms,  to  be  held  out  as  a  reward  ios 
intelligence  and  industry.  A  prospect  of  promotion  would  thus  be 
held  out  to  the  meritorious  peasant,  and  an  improving  influence 
might  gradually  be  diffused  through  all.  But  the  thing,  perhaps, 
most  urgently  required,  is  more  liberal  encouragement  to  the 
outlay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour.  This,  however, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never  be  effected,  until  some  legislative  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  the  capital  of  a  tenant  laid  out  on 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  principle 
is,  that  all  expenditure  on  the  soil  becomes,  eventually,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord.  It  is  desirable  that  this  principle  should 
be  relaxed ;  for,  until  it  is  relaxed,  the  maxim,  current  among 
farmers,  will,  assuredly,  retain  its  dominion ;  namely.  Lay  otit  no 
more  than  you  will  see  again  neost  year.  The  consequences  of  this 
maxim  are  obvious :  numbers  of  people  remain  unemployed, 
needful  work  remains  undone,  and  the  powers  of  the  soil  remain 
imperfectly  explored.  Give  the  farmer  an  absolute  property  in 
his  own  investment  of  capital,  distinct  from  that  of  the  landlord, 
and  the  now  superfluous  labour  might  gradually  be  absorbed, 
the  increasing  population  might  be  adequately  supported,  and 
England  might  be  rendered  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  And 
the  operation  of  this  change  would  be  all  the  more  effective,  if — 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent — ^the  labour  of  men  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  labour  of  horses,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  This  practice  we  know  to  have  been  adopted,  with 
the  best  success,  by  a  very  kind  and  experienced  landholder,  who 
farms  the  whole  of  his  own  property. 

All  this,  however,  and  indeed  every  other  improvement  that 
can  be  imagined,  supposes  a  landed  aristocracy  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Now,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  speak  in  the  language  of  wanton  disparagement  and  re- 

S roach,  respecting  this  or  any  other  section  of  the  community, 
fevertheless,  with  the  reserve  of  many  a  noble  exception,  we 
must  frankly  confess  our  suspicions  th&t  these  responsibilities  are 
sadly  forgotten  by  our  landed  gentry.  An  estate  is,  much  too 
generally,  regarded  simply  as  a  source  of  rent,  and  not  as  a  most 
important  sjmere  of  duty.  This  is  a  deplorable  and  guilty  mis- 
take. A  monarch  might,  just  2^  innocently,  regard  his  dominions 
simply  as  a  source  of  reveiiue,"^  and  not  at  all  as  a  sacred  trust 
committed  by  Divine  Providence  to  his  keeping.  Some  poor 
and  meagre  palliation  for  the  error  may  possibly  be  imagined. 
The  manufacturer  is,  for  the  most  part,  regularly  bred  to  his 
calling;  and  his  establishment  demands  his  constant  personal 
inspection  and  superintendence.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the 
landholder  has  no  such  training,  and  is  exposed  to  no  such  inces- 
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sant  pressure  of  obligation.  He  comes  into  his  property,  perbaps, 
in  early  life,  when  he  is  rejoicing  in  his  yputh,  and  thinks  of  little 
but  following  the  desire  of  his  own  eyes ;  or,  it  falls  to  him  in  the 
season  of  mature  manhood,  when  his  habits,  probably,  are  formed, 
and  he  has  little  inclination  for  n^astering  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
and  untried  pursuit.  And,  if  the  duties  of  territorial  manage- 
ment should  come  upon  him  at  an  advanced  age,  the  case  is  still 
more  hopeless.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  claims  of 
labour  scarcely  occupy  the  thoughts  oi  many  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  labour.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  is  no  immediate 
concern  of  theirs !  It  lies  within  the  province  of  the  steward 
or  the  farmer.  The  family-mansion,  the  house  in  Belgrave-square, 
the  excursion  to  Paris  or  the  Eternal  City,  —  these  form  the 
sphere  in  which  the  lords  of  earth  and  water  too  often  hold  it 
their  chiefest  privilege  to  move  :  to  say  nothing  of  that  castle  of 
indolence,  the  club,  or  that  synagogue  of  iniquity,  the  gambling- 
house.  As  for  the  hard  hands,  and  the  weary  hearts,  which  are 
toiling,  in  squalidness  and  indigence,  to  extort  from  the  ground 
the  materials  of  all  this  wasteml  and  wanton  prodigality, — their 
manner  of  life,  their  earnings,  their  dwellings,  their  morals,  their 
religion, — all  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  as  little  known  or 
thought  of,  perhaps  not  so  much,  as  the  peculiar  quaUty  of  the 
clods  beneath  their  feet. 

If  a  remedy  be  demanded  for  all  this  abuse  of  God's  bounty 
and  abandonment  of  God's  will,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  there  is 
but  one  effectual  remedy ;  namely,  to  bring  the  masters  of  the 
creation  to  a  due  understanding  God^s  will,  ai;id  to  a  thankful 
sense  of  his  bounty,  and  to  a  distmct  view  of  the  manifold  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position.  A  soul  must  be  breathed  beneath  the 
ribs  of  that  idolatry  which  at  present  is  oppressing  with  its  deadly 
power  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  of  Life.  Against  that  idolatry, 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Church  in  their 
several  vocations,  piust,  without  sparing,  lift  up  their  righteous 
testimony  and  protest.  We  hear  enough,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents,  of  servants  towards 
theh*  masters,  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign ;  but  it  is  high 
time  that  we  heard  more  of  the  duties  of  those  who,  in  private 
or  in  public  stations,  are  appointed  to  control  and  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  those  beneatli  them.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  at 
least  be  attacking  the  disease.  Until  it  is  done,  we  shall  only  be 
fighting  with  the  symptoms. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  once  more  earnestly  solicit- 
ing the  attention  of  the  pubUc  in  general  to  the  whole  of  the 
Beport,  from  which  we  have  above  presented  them  with  extracts ; 
aad  we  do  this  |or  various  reasons.    In  the  firat  place,  whether 
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anj  adequate  and  perfect  remedies  can,  or  cannot,  be  foiind  for 
the  miseries  disclosed  by  that  Bepoct,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  plain 
duty  of  all  Christian  men  at  least  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
extremities  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men 
are  doomed.  One  half  the  worU,  it  is  often  said,  knows  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  half  is  living :  and  this  is  a 
rough,  but  sufficiently  faithful,  expression  of  a  very  melancholy 
truth.  The  tendency  of  abject  and  desperate  misery  is  always 
towarcb  concealment;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  generally  seeks  to 
crowd,  and,  as  it  were,  to  hive  itself,  in  obscure  and  narrow 
haunts ;  so  that  the  space  it  occupies  affords  ao  iadicafcion  what- 
ever of  its  actual  amouat  at  any  given  time,  or  in  any  given 
locality.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  comparatively  spacious 
regions  allotted  to  wedth,  or  to  decent  competence,  are  seldom 
disturbed  by  a  thought  of  the  squalid  penury  which  lies,  swarm- 
ing and  burrowing,  in  some  closely  neighbouring  district.  At 
last,  perhaps,  there  occurs  a  public  convumion,  by  which,  like  the 
reahns  of  Pluto,  the  ''  concealing  continent^'  is  riven  asunder, 

oiicia  Te  dvijrtHOx  Kai  adayaroiai  ^aveitif 
vfitpBaXe,  ehpwevTap  ra  re  arvyeovtri  Beot  vep. 

And  then  we  find,  to  our  utter  dismay,  that  the  name  of  the 
hidden  monster  is  legion:  and  we  wonder  from  what  unknown 
depths  such  wild,  haggard,  ghastly  multitudes  could  so  suddenly 
have  emerged.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  powers  of  darkness 
had  broken  loose  upon  us.  Now,  it  is  not  m  order  to  excite  a 
bewildering  panic  that  we  are  anxious  to  invite  inquiry  into  these 
retreats  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  Our  purpose  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  would  have  one  portion  of  the  world  to 
know  distinctly  how  the  other  portion  is  living,  in  order  that 
society  may  be  pervaded  by  a  wholesome^  habitual,  self-possessed 
apprehension  of  the  peril  which  is  around  us  and  beneath  us :  and 
this,  again,  in  order  that  prosperity  and  ease  may  be  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities ;  in  order  that  all 
men  may  be  led  to  ask  themselves,  whether  the  existence  of  an 
ahen,  outcast,  foi^otten  race,  can  possibly  be  a  thing  conformable 
to  the  will  of  a  merciful  and  righteous  Grod ;  in  order  that  we 
pay  be  impelled  to  strive  and  grapple  with  the  causes  and  the 
influences  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  produce  these  specta- 
cles of  degraded  and  desecrated  humanity.  Thoughts  and  views 
like  these  might  not,  perhaps,  develope  themselves  at  once  into 
the  form  of  mighty  and  sovereign  specifics :  but  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably question  their  tendency  to  assuage  the  intensity  of  the 
evil.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  send  forth  the  healing  power  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  sympathy  into  the  darkest  abysses  of 
^n^tchednesis ;  and  so,  to  mitigate  the  dangerous  bitterness  of  soul 
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which  is  constantly  brooding  there.  And,  then,  can  we  doabt 
that  our  strivings  and  yearnings  after  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
good  of  our  lost  brethren,  would  call  down  the  Divine  blessing, 
and  bring  on  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day! 

But,  further,  we  are  desirous  that  all  should  be,  more  or  less, 
familiar  with  these  two  volumes,  because  they  deal  very  sparingly 
in  declamation,  and  very  copiously  in  statistics.  We  find  here 
the  gradations  of  disease  and  destitution  carefully  and  minutely 
tabulated,  their  localities  distinctly  pointed  out,  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  numerically  exhibited.  The  most  impassioned  rhe- 
toric is  sure  \o  be  met  by  a  suspicion  of  over-colouring  and  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  the  arithmetic  of  misery  is  unanswerable. 

Lastly ;  there  is  one  disclosure  made  by  the  document  before 
us,  (as,  indeed,  by  other  previous  inquiries  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,)  which  we  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  recommend  to  the 
patient  consideration  of  Political  Economy ;  namely,  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  though  it  may  smite  its  victims  with  degeneracy, 
never  smites  them  with  sterility.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  maxim  of 
that  same  repulsive  science,  thiat  '^  mankind  will  always  breed  up 
to  a  certain  point  of  distress.^^  The  recent  investigations  show, 
that  this  certain  point  is  always  close  upon  actual  famine.  Severe 
and  wasting  misery,  short  of  positive  starvation,  does  nothing 
whatever  to  retard  the  accumulation  of  numbers,  whatever  it  may 
do  to  deteriorate  the  progeny.  Nay,  if  any  thing,  it  rather  acce- 
lerates the  growth  of  the  nelpless  and  disastrous  mass.  The 
lower  the  depths  of  destitution,  the  more  brutish  is  the  impro- 
vidence, and  the  more  reckless  the  defiance  of  consequences. 
This  seems  a  dreadful  law :  but  its  operation  has  long  been  noto- 
riously exemplified  in  Ireland  :  and  it  is,  at  this  moment,  exem- 
plified among  the  dregs  (as  they  are  often  called)  of  the  most 
densely-peopled  towns.  The  half-starved  couple  tcill  marry,  or 
cohabit,  in  spite  of  the  utter  desolation  of  their  prospects ;  and 
half-starved  parents  are  often  surrounded  by  a  very  numerous 
tribe  of  sickly  and  famished  children.  Now  the  time  has  been, 
when  Political  Economy  flattered  herself  that  she  had  discovered 
the  means  of  effectually  checking  all  this  inconvenient  rapidity  of 
population ;  and  her  expedient  was,  to  proclaim  the  cessation,  at 
a  prescribed  period,  of  all  systematic  and  national  relief;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  school  and  sermonize  the  labouring  poor  into 
habits  of  prudence  and  self-restraint :  as  if  the  menace  of  aban- 
donment and  desertion,  and  the  prospect  of  hopeless  indigence 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  could  over-master  the  laws  and 
impulses  of  man^s  animal  nature.  To  those,  indeed,  who  have 
been  cradled  in  competence,  and  trained  to  habits  of  foresight 
and  self-government,^  tlie  thoughts  of  an  humiliating  downward 
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movement  in  society,  are  frequently  intolerable ;  though  instances 
of  mad  imprudence  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  among  the  most 
favoured  ranks.  But  this  far-sighted  wisdom  is  little  known  to 
those  who  are  already  near  the  bottom :  among  those  who  are 
in  the  lowest  deep,  it  is  altogether  powerless.  Nothing,  they 
imagine,  can  make  their  own  condition  worse.  As  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them,  they  npk^st  take  their  chance,  as  their 
parents  have  done  before  them.  And  if  the  Law  should  in  future 
cut  ofiF  all  supply,  private  charity,  they  think,  (if  they  speculate 
at  all  about  the  matter,)  will,  assuredly,  come  to  the  rescue.  It 
is  impossible  that  Political  Economy  could  have  had  a  fairer  trial 
of  her  principles,  than  that  which  has  been  afforded  her  in  Scot- 
land. What  has  been  the  success  of  those  principles,  there,  we 
have  recently  been  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  management  of  the  Scottish  poor :  from  which  Report  it 
appears,  that  the  land,  which  has  hitherto  been  exempt  from  the 
visitation  of  a  national  provision  for  the  destitute,  is,  in  fact,  a 
laboratory  of  wretchedness,  which  might  make  even  the  trium- 
virate of  Somerset  House  to  tremble  and  shudder  in  their  seats. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  if  Political  Economy  would  be, 
as  she  professes,  the  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  she  must 
reconsider  this  one  leading  element  in  her  system.  If  she  will 
not  reconsider  it,  she  may,  sooner  or  later,  become  an  astonish- 
ment, and  a  hissing,  and  a  curse. 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  so, — ^yet  so  we,  sometimes^  fear  it  may 
be, — ^that  our  towering  civilization,  stately  as  it  seems  above,  is 
resting  upon  unseen  £pths  of  instability  and  decay !  We  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  resembles  the  majestic  tree,  which  the 
poet  has  described : — 

" quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

^thereas,  tantum  radice  ad  Tartara  tendit." 

But,  what  if  the  resemblance  should  fail  in  one  essential  point? 
What,  if  the  root  should  gradually  "become  as  rottenness?'' 
Must  not  the  blossom  and  the  fruit,  eventually,  "go  up  as  dust?'' 
May  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  and  the  forest  avert  from  us  so 
calamitous  a  judgment ! 

With  reference  to  the  expediency  of  small  spade-farms,  for  the 
encouragement  of  meritorious  labourers,  adverted  to  in  a  fore- 
going page,  we  have  now  to  subjoin,  that  since  these  sheets  went 
to  the  press,  we  have  chanced  to  light  upon  a  remarkable  passage, 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  recent  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's 
Essay  on  Rent.  To  this  passage  we  now  anxiously  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  :— 

"  No  remedy  for  the  evils  iixtht  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  the 
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name  of  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure,  which  is  not  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  ofier  some  promise  of  bringing  healing  and 
health  to  all  the  diseased  points.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  remedy 
need  be  despaired  of.  The  plan  of  using  allotments  of  land  for  such  a 
purpose  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  and  tried,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  capabilities.  If  the  country  was  enabled,  by  the  necessary  modi- 
fications of  the  existing  laws,  and  by  some  new  ones,  to  adopt  that 
plan  efficiently  into  general  practice,  it  might  enable  the  agricultural 
districts  not  merely  to  palliate  the  actual  pressure,  the  threatening 
danger,  from  the  Poor  Laws,  but  to  do,  what  must  be  effectually  done, 
if  the  moral  mischief  is  to  be  eradicated, — and  that  is,  to  annihilate  the 
connexion  between  the  able-bodied  labourers  and  those  laws,  altogether 
and  for  ever.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  the  governors  of  a  state,  so  situated,  to  fold  their  hands,  and  to  wait 
for  what  is  to  happen  next.  The  slow,  and  too  often  perplexed  and 
thwarted,  progress  of  individual  efforts  can  lead  to  no  general  results 
of  sufficient  power  to  arrest,  in  time,  the  progress  of  the  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  long  been  pursuing  our  footsteps,  and  is  already 
breathing  on  our  necks.  Legislation  must  be  resorted  to,  and  that 
comprehensive  and  decisive,  as  the  occasion  demands  ;  but  carried  on 
(it  need  hardly  be  said)  in  a  spirit  as  calm  and  benevolent  as  it  is  firm 
and  decided  ;  and  guided  ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  the  great  aim  of 
promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  the 
best  and  surest  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  nation  at 
large." 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  the  author  adds : — 

"  Individual  impressions,  upon  a  subject  of  such  mighty  national  im- 
portance, I  am  aware,  do  and  ought  to  count  for  little.  But,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  the  subject,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  presumptuous  to  state, 
that  my  own  observations  have  led  to  a  strong  belief  that  such  a  plan" 
(as  that  of  allotments)  "  might  be  devised  and  carried,  with  cheerfulness 
and  popularity,  into  general  execution,  and  this  with  very  desirable 
economical,  as  well  as  most  important  moral  and  political,  effects ;  and 
that,  if  regulated  and  executed  under  the  guidance  of  sound  views,  and 
with  reasonable  precautions,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  the  many  good 
effects  of  such  a  plan  would  be  marred  by  the  results  of  the  principle  of 
population,  or  be  neutralized  by  any  train  of  accompanying  evils  *." 

The  subject  of  allotments  has,  of  late,  occupied  much  of  the  pub- 
lic attention ;  and  it  is  most  consolatory  to  find,  that  the  plan  is 
viewed  so  hopefully  by  one  of  the  highest  economical  authorities 
of  our  day,  probably  the  very  highest.  And  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  must  be  all  the  more  weighty,  because  he  has  notoriously 
been,  for  many  years,  a  very  close  observer  of  agricultural  lif^. 

!  1  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.    Part  L    Rent.    By  the  Rev.  Richard 

i  Jones.    Murray:  1844.— pp.  297,  298. 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  De  FEtat  actuel  du  CUrge  en  France^  et  en 
partictdier  dee  Cures  Buraua  appeUs  Desaervam.  Par  MM. 
G.  et  A.  Allignol,  frbrea,  pritres  desservam.  Paris :  Deb^ 
court,  1839. 

2.  D4fenee  de  TElgliee  Catholique  centre  VHSr4^  ConstittUionnelhf 
qui  saumet  la  Meligum  au  Magistrate  renouveUe  dans  ces  demiers 
temps.  Far  M.  Boyer,  Directeur  au  Seminaire  de  Saint- 
Sutpice.     Paris :  Gaume,  fr^res,  1840. 

3.  Coup  d'edl  sur  TEcrit  dee  frires  AlUgnol  toiiehawt  FEtat 
actuel  du  Clerg^en  France ;  Appendice  cb  la  DSfense  de  VEgliss 
Catholiqu>e  centre  VHSr^sie  ConstitutionneUe.  Par  M.  Boyer, 
Directeur  au  SSminaire  de  Saint-Sulpice.  Paris :  Gaume, 
frferes,  1840. 

4.  Appel  cL  VEpiscopat  Frangais  pour  la  tenue  cTun  Concile 
National.  Par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Begnon,  Memlre  de  la 
Legion  d^Honneur  et  de  VOrdre  Espagnol  de  rimmacuUe  Con- 
ception^  au  nom  dea  pires  de  famille  catholiques.  Paris : 
Hivert,  1843. 

Loud  and  frequent  have  been  the  complaints  preferred  of  late 
years  against  the  condition  of  our  Ohurch,  not  only  because,  as 
is  alleged,  she  requires  correction  and  regulation  in  regard  to  a 
variety  of  matters,  but  chiefly  because,  through  the  state  of 
subjection  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  temporal  power,  she 
appears  incapable  of  adopting  any  eflectual  course  for  removing 
her  complicated  disorders.  If  these  complaints  proceeded  only 
from  men  who  are  hostile  to  the  Church  as  such,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  beyond  her  pale,  though  their  position  is,  inconsistently 
enough,  within  it,  they  would  deserve  little  attention ;  because  of 
such  men  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  spy  out  and  magnify 
every  practical  inconvenience  and  abuse  which  may  have  crept 
into  tne  system  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  supply  themselves 
with  weapons  for  making  war  upon  her  principles.  But  the 
complaints  in  question  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  different 
class  of  persons;  from  men  who  view  Church  principles  as 
inseparable  from  the  Gospel  itself,  whose  sympathies  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  Church,  who  find  fault  with  the  Church,  not  because 
she  is  a  Church,  but  because,  as  a  Church,  she  is  not  what  they 
conceive  she  ought  to  be.  Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  complaints  so  loudty  and  so  frequently 
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made)  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  consideration ;  and  that  not 
the  less,  because  some  of  those  who  thus  bewail  the  captivity  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  by  their  sense  of  existing  evik 
and  imperfections,  and  too  hastily  despairing  of  her  case,  have 
been  led  to  speak  of  her  in  language  at  once  unjust  and  undutiful, 
and  even  to  assume  towards  her  an  attitude  of  hostility.  That 
our  Church  is  at  this  time  labouring  under  many  and  very  serious 
evils,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her  spiritual  efficiency,  is,  indeed, 
but  too  true,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  the 
mere  proclamation  of  this  painful  fact,  whether  in  a  spirit  of 
irreverent  censoriousness,  or  in  a  tone  of  faint-hearted  regret, 
will  do  the  Church  no  service  :  the  question  with  which,  as 
Churchmen,  we  are  concerned,  is  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its 
origin,  and  to  devise  effectual  means  for  its  removal* 

Now  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  many  persons  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  undue  influence  which  the  temporal 
power  has  obtained  over  our  Church,  is  to  be  traced  to  her 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  not  merely  by  historical 
connexion  with  that  event,  but  as  its  necessary  result.  That 
the  circumstances  under  which  so  great  a  change  was  effected, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  in  the  discipline  of  our  Church, 
afforded  to  the  temporal  power  opportunities  of  imposing  upon 
her  terms  of  alliance  and  protection  which,  though  at  the  time 
they  seemed  to  portend  no  danger  to  her  spiritualities,  did  yet 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  character  of  the  body  poUtic 
itself  had  undergone  material  alterations,  prove  inconvenient  and 
detrimental  to  her  higher  interests,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
who  have  attentively  considered  the  history  of  our  Church  since 
that  critical  epoch;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  any 
vital  principles  of  her  existence,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  were  absolutely  and  irrevocably  surrendered  by  her ;  still 
less  that  her  reformation,  fruitful  as  it  has  been  in  spiritual 
blessings,  is  to  be  depreciated,  or  deplored  as  a  ^^  calamitous 
event.^^  It  is  quite  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophical  view  of 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  consider  the  degree  of  state 
ascendency  then  introduced  into  our  Church,  not  as  an  essential 
condition,  or  an*  inevitable  result,  but  simply  as  an  accident,  of 
the  reformation ;'  as  one  of  the  chances  of  that  unceasing  conflict, 
which  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  this  world, 
has  been  in  progress  between  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  material  interests  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church's 
existence,  this  (conflict  was  an  open  one ;  fierce  persecution  on 
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the  part  of  the  world  being  met  by  stedfast  martyrdom  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  conversion  of  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
civilized  world  placed  the  Church  in  a  new  position,  as  the  ally 
of  the  temporal  government  in  the  education  of  mankind ;  and 
protection,  henceforth,  took  the  place  of  persecution.  But  this 
foraial  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
powers  of  the  world,  neither  did  away  with  those  material  interests, 
which  of  their  very  nature  are  opposed  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  which  it  is  the  office  of  civil  government 
to  guard ;  nor  did  it  banish  from  the  world  that  spirit  of  the  world, 
which  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  tne  Gospel.  The 
inevitable  result  was,  that  the  protection  which  the  State  gave  to 
the  Church,  often  assumed  an  oppressive  character,  and  that 
altercations  and  contentions  ensued  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  powers  \  in  which,  with  various  success  at  different 
times,  both  have  occasionally  overstepped  the  limits  by  which 
their  respective  authorities  ought  to  be,  and  by  the  theory  of  our 
Church,  as  laid  down  in  her  articles,  actually  are,  circumscribed. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  notion, 
that  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  Church  labours  at  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  her  connexion  with  the  State,  are  chargeable 
upon  the  Reformation,  and  her  consequent  separation  from  the 
Roman  See  as  the  representative  and  guardian  of  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Church  Catholic.  That  the  Roman  See  was  at  one  period 
a  powerful  and  faithful  protector  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
against  the  encroachments  of  temporal  power^  no  one  that  has 
scanned  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  an  impartial  eye,  will 
be  disposed  to  deny ;  but  it  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  lust  of  power 
caused  the  Roman  patriarchate  to  abuse  its  trust,  and  to  commit 
upon  the  spiritual  immunities  of  the  Church  Catholic  encroach- 
ments far  more  tyrannical,  and  far  more  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  than  any  that  had  ever  been  attempted  by  the 
temporal  rulers  of  the  earth.  By  this  course  of  oppression  and 
usurpation,  the  Roman  See  lost  the  high  honour  and  privilege  of 

^  See  the  spirited  remonstrance  which,  within  half  a  century  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  a  Christian  bishop  had  occasion  to  address  to  his  son,  Constanlius. 
"  Cease,  I  beseech  thee,  and  remember  that  thou  art  a  mortal  man.  Fear  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  against  it  keep  thyself  pure.  Do  not  interfere  with  Church  matters, 
nor  give  us  commandment  concerning  them ;  but  rather  do  thou  learn  these  things 
from  us.  To  thee  God  has  committed  the  empire;  to  us  He  has  entrusted  the 
churches:  and  as  he  who  should  rob  thee  of  thy  power,  resisteth  that  God  who 
ordained  thee,  so  be  thou  afraid,  lest,  arrogating  to  thyself  the  things  of  the  Church, 
thou  become  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  '  Render/  it  is  written,  *  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God*8.'  Neither,  therefore,  is  it 
lawful  for  us  to  rule  upon  the  earth ;  nor  hast  thou,  O  emperor,  authority  over  the 
sanctuary." — Hotii  Ep.  ad  Constantium  Imp,  ap»  Aihanat.  Hut,  Arian,  ad  Man,, 
c43. 
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guarding  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  to  which,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  world,  it  had  been  raised  by  the  course  of  circum- 
stances; and  in  no  one  event  of  the  Church's  history  is  the 
retributive  justice  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  inore  appa- 
rent, than  in  this  forfeiture  of  the  power  and  influence  which 
Borne  once  possessed  over  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom. 
The  effect  of  this  forfeiture  is  clearly  visible,  even  in  those  parts 
of  Christendom  in  which  the  Papal  power  is  still  acknowledged, 
and  connexion  with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  considered  as  the 
sine  qud  non  of  the  Church's  existence.  Even  there,  where  the 
alleged  supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  successor  is  recognized  as  the 
exclusive  fountain  of  all  that  is  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  the  Papacy 
is  incapable  of  giving  any  effectual  protection  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  barely  con- 
triving to  preserve,  through  the  most  humiliating  concessions  of 
a  wily  diplomacy,  a  semblance  and  a  shadow  of  the  mighty  power 
once  wielded  by  the  so-called  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Of  this  fact  the  present  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
whose  attachment  to  Bome  cannot  be  called  in  question,  affords 
the  most  striking  evidence ;  evidence,  which  we  think  it  will  be, 
more  especially  at  this  time,  far  from  useless  or  uninteresting  to 
make  more  generally  known.  The  witnesses  whom  we  shall  call 
for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  neither  Rome  nor  the  Gallican 
Church  can  repudiate ;  members  and  ministers  of  the  latter,  well 
acquainted  with  her  actual  condition,  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Roman  communion,  and  therefore  competent  and  credible  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  to  which  they  speak. 

The  first  of  them,  the  Messrs.  AUignol,  authors  of  a  work,  **  On 
the  Present  State  of  the  Clergy  in  France  *,"  belong  to  that  ill- 

>  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  former  of  which  treats  of  **  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  France  before  the  year  1802/'  (date  of  the  Organic 
Articles,  published  by  Bonaparte  with  the  Concordate  of  1801,)  *'and  as  it  still  is  in 
all  the  other  Catholic  states;"  and  the  latter,  of  *'  the  change  effected  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  in  France  since  1802,  and  of  the  new  ecclesiastic  government  esta- 
blished in  consequence  of  this  change."  In  the  first  part,  after  nn  introductory  chap* 
ter  on  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  the  authors  examine  the  position  of  the  pastors, 
or  priests  having  cure  of  souls,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  specially  with  reference  to 
the  following  points :  their  powers  in  the  Church  generally,  and  particularly  within 
their  parishes,  in  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  in  the  appointment  of  assistant  ministers ;  the  provisions  made  for 
securing  to  them  an  honest  independence ;  the  nature  of  ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  which 
made  them  amenable,  not  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  bishop,  but  to  a  canonically 
constituted  court ;  the  perpetuity  of  their  appointment,  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  their  being  deprived,  recalled,  or  transferred  from  one  parish  to  another,  without  a 
canonical  judgment,  or  their  own  free  consent.  The  second  part  opens  with  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  constitution  of  the  French  Church  has  under- 
gone since  the  revolution ;  and  then  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  results  of 
these  changes,  as  affecting  the  episcopate,  the  clergy,  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.     In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  degraded  oonditioa  of 
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used  and  despised  body,  the  inferior  clergy;  their  book  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honest  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
among  the  French  people,  of  ardent  love  for  the  communion  of 
which  they  are  members,  and,  above  all,  of  profound  veneration 
for  the  supremacy  of  Borne.  It  is  true  that  the  untoward  disclo- 
sures which  it  contains  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  inferior  clergy,  has  brought  upon  them 
the  displeasure  of  M.  Boyer,  the  second  witness  whom  we  pro- 
pose to  call ;  and  the  still  more  marked  disapprobation  of  their 
diocesan,  tiie  Bishop  of  Yiviers,  by  whom  they  were  suspended 
from  their  functions ;  but  whatever  this  circumstance  may  seem 
to  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  is  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pope  has  to  a  great  extent 
nullified  the  episcopal  suspension,  by  giving  them  a  special  dis- 
pensation to  celebrate  mass  privately  and  extraparochially,  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  refusing  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  on  their  book,  though  urgently  requested  to  do  so, 
even  if  it  should  prove  unfavourable,  by  the  authors  themselves, 
who  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  object  of  their  work  is  to  force  upon  the  French  bishops  the 
consideration  of  the  various  disadvantages  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  labouring  in  the  discharge 
of  their  pastoral  office ;  and  to  induce  them  to  hold  diocesan  and 
metropolitan  councils,  with  a  view  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain,  and  which  threaten,  according  to  their 
view  of  the  case,  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
&ith  among  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  they 
shall  speak  for  themselves.  After  referring,  in  the  preface  of  their 
work,  to  the  recent  revival  of  "Catholicism''  in  the  educated 
classes,  they  give  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  and  uneducated 
part  of  the  population  in  France,  and  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  it,  the  following  lamentable  account : — 

"  While  irreligion  used  to  reign  supreme  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  the  happy  influence  of  faith  was  yet  perceptible  in  the  lower 
classes.  Now  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Impiety  has  departed  from  the 
great,  only  to  descend  among  the  people ;  it  has  left  the  towns,  to  invade 
the  villages.     Driven  from  the  palace,   an  anti-christian  philosophy 

the  pastors  of  the  second  order,  the  detsertfoiu,  is  forcibly  pointed  out.  In  the  two 
concluding  chapters  the  authors  discuss  the  pleas  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  new 
rigime,  and  the  best  means  of  restoring  in  France  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 
In  an  appendix  the  principal  documents  referred  to  in  the  work  are  given  at  full 
length :  they  are,  the  Concordate  of  1801,  the  Organic  Articles  of  1802,  the  Concordate 
of  1817 ;  the  official  complaint  respecting  the  state  of  the  Church  in  France,  addressed 
to  the  pope  by  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  of  France  in  1819 ;  and  the 
regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  superannuated  or  super- 
seded ministers,  and  of  salaries  to  ministers  holding  a  temporary  charge  in  the  absence 
of  Che  incumbent. 
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has  taken  refuge  in  the  cottage  as  in  its  last  shelter.  It  has  aheady 
found  its  way  into  the  most  retired  country-districts,  which  resound 
every  where  with  its  blasphemies  ;  its  voice  alone  is  heard,  its  action 
alone  felt,  at  every  turn ;  on  every  side  one  is  encompassed  and  assailed 
by  it.  And,  be  it  observed,  the  restoration  of  the  faith  which  is  now 
in  progress  among  the  intelligent  classes  and  the  town  populations,  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  the  work  of  the  Clergy,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
press,  that  new  and  omnipotent  lever  of  mind.  It  is  the  press  alone 
that  has  given  the  impulse  for  that  return  to  religious  ideas,  which  is 
destined  to  save  society  by  re-settling  it  on  its  true  foundation.  The 
Clergy  are  working  only  in  subordination,  as  it  were,  to  that  power ; 
they  can  only  second  and  regulate  the  movement. 

"  But  this  means  of  regeneration,  which  acts  so  mightily  upon  the 
higher  classes  and  the  town  populations,  has,  as  yet,  and  for  a  long 
time  probably  will  have,  no  existence  for  the  country  people.  They 
will  never  be  brought  back  to  religion,  except  by  the  clergy,  who 
alone  can  draw  them  out  of  the  abyss  of  ungodliness,  the  lowest  depths 
of  which  they  have  perhaps  not  yet  attained,  and  lead  them  back  to 
their  ancient  belief.  The  Clergy  alone  can  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  those  heinous  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed  along 
with  error,  and  make  them  taste  again  the  sweetness  and  the  charm  of 
a  religion  which  is  especially  intended  for  them,  and  which  alone  can 
render  them  happy.  By  their  superiority  in  education,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  virtue,  the  Clergy  become  the  fathers  and  instructors  of  the 
many ;  they  are  naturally  and  necessarily  the  guides  of  that  numerous 
and  interesting  class  of  society,  among  whom  no  one  can  ever  supply 
their  place. 

"  This  being  the  case,  all  eyes  are  naturally  directed  towards  the 
Clergy,  and  the  question  is  anxiously  asked,  whether  they  still  are  in 
possession  of  those  powerful  means  of  regeneration,  through  which  our 
fathers  were  converted  and  civilized,  and  our  rural  population  delivered 
from  serfdom  ;  through  which,  in  all  ages,  so  many  wonders  were 
accomplished,  and  so  great  and  just  an  influence  over  the  people 
obtained  by  the  Clergy. 

"  Alas !  all  observers  note  the  frightful  fact,  that  the  French  priest^ 
hood  is  daily  losing  in  dignity,  in  public  estimationf  and  in  influence ; 
that  its  action  is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  ;  and  that  its  authority 
over  the  people  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  personal  qualities.  Indi- 
viduals are  still  respected ;  the  body  is  so  no  longer.  The  man  may  be 
esteemed,  but  the  priest  is  despised.  This  fact,  deplorable  as  it  is,  is  but 
too  certain,  no  one  can  doubt  it,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
our  country  parishes,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  people. 

''  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  profound  nullity  which  threatens 
all  the  Clergy  in  France,  and  to  which  in  great  measure  they  are  already 
reduced  ?  Is  it  that  their  ignorance  forms  too  great  a  contrast  with  the 
light  of  the  age  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  superior  Clergy  were  formerly 
more  eminent  for  their  learning,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  coun- 
try Clergy  were  at  no  period  as  well  instructed  as  they  are  at  present. 
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*'  Or  is  it  some  default  of  conduct,  some  laxity  of  morals  ?  Still 
less.  The  revolution  having  stripped  the  sacred  ministry  of  all  its  roses, 
and  left  on  it  nothing  but  thorns,  the  vocations  have  necessarily  become 
purified;  and  the  priesthood,  taken  as  a  body,  has  never  exhibited 
before  the  people  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  of  regularity,  decency, 
and  virtue. 

"  Or  is  it  the  ambition  of  the  Clergy,  according  to  the  reproach  cast 
upon  them  by  some  misguided  or  perverse  minds  ?  No  one  will  ven- 
ture to  say  so  at  present ;  for  upon  what  should  that  ambition  be 
directed  ? — there  is  no  longer  any,  not  even  an  apparent,  object  for  it. 
The  priest,  with  us,  is  repelled  from  every  civil  employment ;  a  sus- 
picious or  hostile  legislation  has  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  ;  and  his  own  profession  opens  to  him  no  other  prospect 
than  obscurity,  contempt,  and  almost  starvation. 

**  We  must,  therefore,  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  evil  which 
presses  upon  him,  obstructing  his  course,  and  preventing  him  from  ful- 
filling his  Divine  mission.  If  we  wish  to  find  it,  we  shall  not  have  to 
look  far  for  it ;  we  perceive  it  at  once  in  the  vices  of  the  constitution  by 
which  he  is  governed ;  or  rather,  in  the  total  absence,  practically  at 
least,  of  any  constitution  whatever.  The  fact  is,  that  while  all  the 
other  estates  of  society  are  regularly  constituted,  having  a  settled  hier- 
archy, acknowledged  rights,  fixed  laws,  and  a  special  discipline,  the 
Clergy  alone  are  deprived  of  all  these  advantages,  and,  consequently, 
remain  in  a  state  of  impotency.  A  body  is  strong  and  powerful  only  by 
the  union  and  concert  of  its  members ;  and  those  of  the  clerical  body 
are  separated  and  scattered,  like  the  soldiers  of  a  disbanded  army. 
Its  Bishops,  holding  with  the  Head  of  the  Church  none  but  rare  and  t<n- 
important  communications ,  being  unable  either  to  assemble  themselves 
or  to  take  counsel  together,  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  single-handed,  and  find  it  impossible 
to  give  to  t/ieir  separate  measures  that  unity  which  constitutes  their  whole 
strength.  The  priests  of  the  second  order,  being  divided  into  two  hitherto 
unknowti  classes,  form  two  opposite  parties,  two  rival  camps,  widely  sepa^ 
rated  from  each  other.  If  one  of  these  classes  still  retains  some  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  inherent  in  the  pastoral  character,  the  other,  which 
comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  priesthood,  is  totally  stripped  of 
them.  Naked  and  defenceless,  it  is  at  the  mercy,  on  one  hand,  of  all 
the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power  and  good  pleasure  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
of  all  the  contempt,  the  insults,  and  persecutions  of  its  enemies.  .  .  . 

"  Thus  the  French  Clergy  have  been  placed  in  a  false,  humiliating 
position,  which  impedes  their  action,  paralyses  their  influence,  prevents 
them  from  coming  up  to  the  high  dignity  of  their  commission,  or  keeping 
pace  with  the  actual  wants  of  the  people.  While  all  around  them 
is  in  motion,  they  alone  remain  stationary.  At  all  former  periods,  they 
had  been  in  advance  of  the  age ;  at  present,  they  are  left  behind. 
They  cannot  undertake,  or  execute,  or  prevent  any  thing.  Never  did 
the  population  stand  in  greater  need  of  their  guidance,  and  never  were 
they  less  in  a  condition  to  exert  over  it  a  salutary  ascendency.     This 
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absolute  impotency  of  the  clerical  body  is  a  yiolent  and  unnatural  state, 
which  cannot  continue  without  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the 
body  itself,  and  placing  the  interests  of  religion,  yea,  and  those  of  social 
arder,  amongst  us  in  jeopardy." 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  induced  the  Messrs.  AlKgnoI 
to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  sacred  interests  of  their  ministry, 
against  a  system  which  has  its  root  entirely  in  the  arbitrary  legis- 
lation of  the  State  in  Church  matters.  Some  of  their  statements 
are,  it  is  true,  denied  by  M.  Boyer,  in  his  short  review  of  their 
work  (No.  3,  at  the  head  of  this  article) ;  but  there  is  in  M. 
Boyer^s  tone  too  much  indignation  at  the  evidently  untoward  dis- 
closure of  '*"  the  secrQts  of  the  prison-house,^^  and  too  much  indi- 
rectness and  sophistry  in  the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  a 
refutation,  to  idlow  us  to  attribute  much  weight  to  his  denials. 
Had  M.  Boyer  had  any  more  solid  grounds  for  controverting  the 
facts  stated  by  Messrs.  Allignol,  he  need  not  have  had  recourse  to 
the  pitiful  device  of  quoting  certain  passages  in  their  book,  (in 
which  they  found  it  expedient  to  speak  in  highly  complimentary 
terms  of  the  persons  at  present  occupying  the  episcopate  in 
France.)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  character  given  by 
themselves  of  the  French  bishops  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
statements  made  by  them  concerning  the  condition  of  the  clergy 
generally.  Besides  which,  M.  Boyer  himself  lets  out  a  fact 
now  and  then,  tending  to  confirm,  in  all  its  main  points,  the 
description  given  by  Messrs.  Allignol^  of  the  present  state  of  the 
French  clergy. 

M.  Boyer,  let  it  be  remembered,  i^  directeur  at  the  S^minaire 
of  St.  Sulpioe,  the  principal  college  for  the  education  of  priests 
in  France,  which,  though  strictly  speaking  a  diocesan  institution, 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  model  by  the  kindred  institutions  in  other 
dioceses,  and,  by  common  consent,  sets  the  standard  of  ecclesias- 
tical education  throughout  France.  Placed  in  this  important 
official  position,  M.  Boyer  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  bishops, 
with  whbm  he  shares  that  kind  of  favourable  leaning  towards  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  that  unwillingness  to  have  abuses 
pointed  out,  which  is  common  to  all  men  placed  in  authority,  and 
to  none  more  so,  than  those  whose  authority  is  undue  and  irre- 
sponsible. Yet,  although  differing  from  Messrs.  Allignol  as  to 
the  bondage  in  which  the  inferior  clergy  are  held  by  their  bishops, 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  the 
State,  M.  Boyer  complains  no  less  than  they  do  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  he  designates 
in  the  very  title  of  his  book  by  the  term  ''  heresy.**'  The  object 
for  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  his  ^'  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
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Chardi  against  the  eonstitutional  heresy ''^^  is  written,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  Mowing  passage  of  his  Preface  :— 

"  The  work  which  I  herewith  offer  to  the  public,  has,  in  default  of 
any  other  merit,  at  all  events  that  of  being  seasonable.  It  is  (I  beg 
pardon  for  the  expression,  which  forms  no  part  of  my  ordinary  voca- 
bulary, but  flows  in  a  manner  spontaneously  from  my  pen,  so  appro- 
priate is  it  to  the  thought  I  wish  to  utter,)  quite  throbbing  with  present 
interest.  Satan,  who  conducts  the  war  which  is  at  this  moment  carried 
on  against  Christianity,  with  that  depth  of  malice  noted  by  St.  Paul, 
has  mounted  all  his  batteries  against  the  doctrine  which  I  am  defend- 
ing. He  is  well  aware,  that  being  once  master  of  this  advanced  posi- 
tion of  the  city  of  God,  he  will  be  enabled  to  invade  it  with  armed 
hand,  and  reign  supreme  within  it ;  and  upon  this  central  point  of  his 
attack,  therefore,  all  the  power  of  defence,  t.  e.  of  Christian  and 
Catbolic  controversy,  must  be  brought  to  bear. 

"  The  Church  was  reserved  for  this  last  trial,  to  see  enemies,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  destroying  her,  announce  themselves  as  her  protectors, 
as  the  guardians  of  her  work ;  and,  under  this  religious  pretext,  invade 
all  the  prerogatives  of  her  Divine  hierarchy,  in  order  to  turn  them  to 
account  for  her  ruin  and  destruction.  If  victorious  in  this  last  conflict, 
the  Charch  will  be  able  to  defy,  with  greater  assurance  than  ever,  the 
powers  of  hell  to  prevail  against  her ;  the  marks  of  divinity  with  which 
she  is  irradiated,  will  shine  with  the  more  brilliant  lustre ;  so  as  to  be 

•  M.  Boyer's  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  history  of  *  the  Constitutional  Heresy," 
and  its  refatation.  The  first  part  is  subdivided  into  four  sections,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  treats  of  Luther's  reformation,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  he  traces  to  the  reformation  as  its  source,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clvU  power  upon  the  Church  in  France,  during  the  revolution  and  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte.  The  second  section,  entitled,  "History  of  the  Constitutional 
Heresy  in  England,"  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  English  reformation  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth.  The  third  section  treau 
of  the  constitutional  heresy  in  Russia,  from  Catharine  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  and 
the  fourth  section,  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Prussian 
states.  Appended  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  there  are  several  historical  documents 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Russia.  The  second  part  of 
M.  Boyer's  work  is  mainly  doctrinal,  and  defends  the  independence  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  five  separate  sections,  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  from  reason,  from 
sound  policy,  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  history  of  France  since 
the  revolution.  In  the  fourth  section  we  have  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  in  the  usual  strain.  In  the  fifth  the  author  particularly  notices  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  enacted  by  the  constituent  assembly,  the  Concordate  between 
the  Pope  and  Bonaparte,  certain  occurrences  during  the  Pope's  stay  in  Paris  in  1804, 
the  parliamentary  debates  relative  to  the  Church  in  the  year  1826,  and  the  speech 
made  on  that  occasion  in  defence  of  the  French  clergy  by  the  Bishop  of  Hermo- 
polis.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  in  point  of  composition  the  work  of  M.  Boyer  is 
grratly  inferior  not  only  to  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Regnon,  but  to  that  of  Messrs. 
AUignol,  notwithstanding  the  supercilious  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  in  the 
pamphlet  appended  to  his  larger  work.  The  train  of  his  thoughts  is  remarkably 
abrupt,  and  his  language  uncouth,  and  deficient  in  clearness  and  precision  ;  so  much 
10,  that  through  mere  carelessness  of  style  he  seems  occasionally  to  say  the  reverse  of 
what  he  evidently  intends. 
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mistaken  by  none  but  those  who  shall  place  a  bandage  over  their 
eyes. 

"  Before,  however,  I  begin  my  work,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
vent  to  a  complaint  which  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart.  Wherefore, 
should  J,  in  a  kingdom  in  which  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  sovereign  people,  be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
doctrine  which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  doctrines,  and  without  which 
the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  impossible ;  of  proving  it  in  the 
form  of  a  thesis,  supported  by  all  kinds  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
fountains  of  Divine  knowledge  ? 

"  So  recently  as  the  year  1 790,  the  error  which  I  combat  has  been 
noted  by  the  Holy  See  as  a  heresy,  as  a  kind  of  analysis  of  all  heresies; 
and  that  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  judgments  inscribed  on  the  records 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  its  name  *  the  Constitutional  Heresy '  is,  for 
every  Catholic,  like  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  the  forehead.  Bonaparte, 
the  restorer  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  France,  held  the  contrary  doc- 
trine ;  he  solemnly  proclaimed  it  at  the  moment  when  he  complacently 
accepted  the  titles  of  '  the  new  Cyrus,  the  restorer  of  the  temple  of 
God.'  Subsequently,  he  drew  the  sword  against  this  same  Church, 
the  only  power  in  Europe  ^  which  then  dared  to  carry  itself  as  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  power.  Yet  even  then  he  said  not,  *  The 
Catholic  Church  is  not  a  sovereign  power;'  but  he  said,  'I  am  her 
protector;  I  must  protect  her  against  herself,  when  she  is  about  to 
plunge  into  ruin.'  And  what  has  been  his  fate  ?  He  did  not  break 
that  stone,  but  he  was  himself  broken  against  it. 

"  The  Bishops  of  several  great  kingdonis,  in  council  assembled  at 
Paris,  addressed  to  him  this  firm  and  intrepid  language : — '  We  are 
your  subjects  in  the  temporal  order ;  but  in  the  spiritual  order,  you  are 
yourself  the  subject  of  that  Church  whose  representatives  we  are.  All 
power  is  given  you  to  imprison  us,  and  even  to  kill  us  ;  but  if  you  pro- 
pose to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  should  abdicate  that  sovereignty 
over  divine  things,  with  which  she  has  been  invested  by  God  Himself, 
we  answer  you  in  her  name,—*  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's  ;  and  if  we  must 
choose  between  these  two  powers,  judge  yourself  whether  it  be  just  and 
right  to  obey  men  rather  than  God.'  I  should  like  to  have  the  time, 
the  period,  the  moment  named,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
spiritual  matters  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  a  prince  calling  himself 
Catholic. 

"  In  1826,  a  minister  of  the  crown  proclaimed  this  Catholic  verity  in 
the  bosom  of  our  parliaments ;  and  the  assembled  legislators  of  our 
two  chambers  recognized  it  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  religion 
of  the  state.  And  yet  who  knows  whether,  in  defending  it,  and  endea- 
vouring formally  to  prove  it,  I  shall  not  be  considered  by  many  as  an 
obscurant,  as  an  enemy  to  progress.     We  old  divines  of  ancient  France 

^  England,  it  appears,  is  as  completely  excluded  from  Europe  in  the  ge<^rapby  of 
M.  Boyer,  as  it  is  in  his  theology  from  the  Catholic  world. 
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do  not  understand  a  certain  phraseology,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
familiar  to  our  young  France  ;  our  ears  are  wounded  hy  it.  The  quod 
ubique,  quod  semper  of  St.  Yincentius  Lirinensis  had  hitherto  heen  taken 
by  us  for  a  kind  of  motto  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  when,  behold  I  it 
has  become  a  crime  for  us  to  believe,  that  verities  taught  by  the  Son  of 
God  Himself,  and  borne  out  by  antiquity  and  catholicity  through  no 
less  than  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  vary  with  the  months  and  years ; 
and  that  there  is  more  stability  and  consistency  in  God's  word,  than  in 
the  word  of  men.  To  the  parties  who  stand  at  such  an  elevation  of 
anti-catholic  principles,  I  would  say, — The  same  liberty  of  the  press 
which  permits  you  to  blaspheme  against  God,  authorizes  me  to  defend 
his  reh'gion.  This  apology  might  suffice,  but  I  shall  draw  one  more 
direct  and  more  irrefragable  from  the  order  established  by  law,  and  say, 
— I  defend  the  Holy  See.  Our  government  entertains  with  that  See 
such  peaceable  and  friendly  relations,  and  so  openly  professes  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  belief  of  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches,  its 
own  religion  and  that  of  the  French  people,  that  a  work  undertaken  for 
the  defence  of  her  faith  cannot  be  displeasing  to  it." 

The  third  witness  whom  we  shall  call,  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch  in  France,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Begnon.  His  '' Appeal  to  the  French  Episcopate,  with 
a  view  to  a  National  Council  ',^^  has  arisen  more  inmiediately  out 
of  the  late  discussions  on  the  education  question ;  but  it  turns 
chiefly  on  the  general  question  of  the  interfei'ence  of  the  State  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  calls  in  direct  terms  upon  the  French 
bishops  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage  in  which  they 
are  kept.     His  attachment  to  the  Church  in  whose  defence  he 

*  The  following  ia  a  brief  outline  of  M.  de  Regnon'a  argument.  After  the  intro- 
doction,  from  which  we  are  about  to  give  extracts,  follows  a  chapter  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  different  facts  illustrative  of  the  servitude  of  the  French  Church. 
He  next  compares  the  political  constitutions  of  France  and  Belgium,  with  a  view  to 
show,  that,  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  who  was 
left  idone  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium, 
the  French  episcopate  took  up  a  false  position  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  its  interests  and  those  of  the  Church  at  large  have  become 
divided.  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  especially  the  state  of  impotence  to  which  the  French  episcopate  is  reduced  ;  and 
upon  the  ground  of  the  charter,  which  guarantees  universal  religious  liberty,  he  argues 
for  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  a  national  council.  Lastly,  he  throws  out  a 
variety  of  suggestions  and  proposals,  with  a  view  to  facilitate;  the  holding  of  such  an 
assembly ;  and  winds  up  by  showing,  that  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
constituted  as  the  latter  is  in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  is  morally  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  Church  must,  therefore,  fall  back  upon  her  internal  resources  to 
secure  her  integrity  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  There  is  a  copious  appendix, 
which  contains  the  French  Charter  of  1830,  the  Belgian  Charter,  parliamentary  docu- 
ments and  newspaper  discussions,  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  liherti  d'etueignement, 
And  a  critical  review  of  several  pamphlets  relative  to  the  same  subject.  The  whole 
work  is  placed  by  its  noble  author  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  patroness  of  France,  "  by  whose  mediation/'  he  prays  in  the  preface,  that  "  Ood 
nay  sanctify  it  and  render  it  fruitful." 
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writes,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  Borne,  is  apparent  from  the 
whole  tenor  and  style  of  his  book ;  and  while  he  apologizes  in  his 
preface  for  the  freedom  of  his  statements,  he  observes,  that  the 
purity  of  his  intentions  cannot  be  doubted,  seeing  that  the  episco- 
pate itself  is  the  power  to  which  he  looks  for  a  remedy  against 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church.  The  following  passages 
from  the  introduction  will  show  the  view  he  takes  of  that  con- 
dition : — 

**  There  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  another  far  deeper  and  more 
fatal  wound,  than  the  exclusive  domination  of  an  irreligious  and  scep- 
tical University,  sustained  by  the  political  power.  This  wound,  which 
it  is  sought  to  conceal,  but  which  cannot  be  disguised,  attacks  the  very 
core  of  the  Church  of  France,  and  threatens  to  bring  about  her  destruc- 
tion far  more  speedily  than  the  monopoly  of  the  University  will  ever 
be  able  to  effect  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Church  is  fw  longer  her  orvn 
mistress ;  the  has  fallen  under  the  bondage  of  the  State;  she  tf,  like  the 
University,  a  domain  of  the  body  politic.  The  State  rules  the  Univer- 
sity, or  the  University  the  State,  no  matter  which.  But  the  State  rules 
the  Church  of  France,  and  is  not  ruled  by  her,  which  alters  the  case. 
The  State  is  thus  at  the  head  of  these  two  hostile  corporations.  The 
State,  carried  away  by  the  University,  which  has  forced  upon  it  its  irre- 
ligious teaching  as  that  which  it  ought  to  adopt,  drags  along  the  Church 
against  her  inclination,  without  suffering  itself  to  be  influenced  by  her. 
The  servitude  of  the  Church  will  be  proved  by  this  work ;  the  fact  will 
be  evident  to  all  who  will  give  it  an  unprejudiced  perusal.  It  will  he 
demonstrated  that  the  State  power  contemplates  a  monopoly  of  worship, 
similar  to  the  monopoly  of  teaching  which  it  has  established,** 

After  complaining  of  the  neutrality  of  the  bishops  in  the 
education  question,  and  tracing  it  to  the  political  vassalage  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  M.  de  Begnon  continues  : — 

'*  This  is  the  proper  way  of  stating  at  this  time  the  question  of  the 
liberty  of  teaching,  with  a  view  to  its  solution.  It  merges  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Those  among  us  who  are  fathers, 
and  who  by  their  position  are  independent  of  the  political  power,  must 
take  this  noble  cause  of  the  Church  in  hand,  and  maintain  it  by  virtue 
of  our  rights  as  citizens.  Our  business  alone  it  is  to  sustain  an  active 
conflict  against  the  State  and  the  University,  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter ;  but  before  all  things  it  is  our  duty  to  appeal  to  our 
bishops,  with  a  view  to  make  them  abandon  that  system  of  neutrality, 
which  runs  counter  to  the  nature  of  things;  we  must  show  them  their 
present  servitude,  and  point  out  to  them  that  a  council  is  the  infallible 
means  of  reconstituting  the  Church  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  of  honour  and 
independence ;  so  that  she  may  again  become  the  guardian  of  the  fami* 
lies,  the  support  of  the  weak,  the  arbitress  of  rights;  and  that,  being  free 
herself,  she  may,  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  secure  to  all 
peace  and  true  freedom. 
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"We  shall,  therefore,  enter  upon  new  questions,  such  as  have 
not  hitherto  heen  treated  of.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the  epis^ 
eopal  body  in  itself t  and  to  examine  its  present  relations  to  the  State  and 
to  the  faithful.  We  shall  find  it  standing  between  ourselves  and  the 
freedom  which  we  strive  to  attain^  between  ourselves  and  the  charter^ 
which  contains  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  families.  Now  in 
its  preseni  condition^  it  will  present  itself  to  us  not  as  a  support,  not 
as  an  auxiliary  of  our  wishes,  but  as  an  impedimentf  almost  as  an 
enemy  to  the  liberties  for  which  we  are  seeking.  Our  courage  might 
well  fail  us  at  the  idea  of  judging  the  heads  of  our  Church ;  perhaps 
we  ought  to  imitate  those  who  have  seen  this  state  of  things,  and  have 
shrunk  from  speaking  of  it.  But  as  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  all  the  fathers  of  France,  we  feel  that  we  have,  in  regard  of  the 

religious  part  of  the   community,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil 

This  then  is  the  real  position  of  the  Catholic  body  in  our  land,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  we  have  in  our  favour  the  charter,  which  recognizes 
explicitly  the  liberty  of  worship,  and  consequently,  that  of  our  Church, 
and  implicitly  the  liberty  of  teaching,  incompatible  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  university  ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  enjoy  neither  the  entire 
liberty  of  our  Church,  nor  any  liberty  in  our  families.  To  conquer 
both  is  the  object  of  our  struggle,  and  appears  to  be  the  common  cause 
of  the  bishops  and  the  fathers.  Yet  are  the  latter  alone  engaged  in  the 
struggle.  They  have  to  defend  the  joint  cause  of  their  Church  and 
of  their  families,  against  the  united  power  of  the  government  and  the 
university,  while  our  bishops  appear  to  disavow  us  by  their  neutrality, 
and  by  the  fact  of  their  voluntary  presence  in  the  camp  which  is 
opposed  to  us.  This  neutrality,  this  position  of  the.  episcopate,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition,  that  it  has  not  considered  the  part 
which  it  is  made  to  perform  in  the  State.  It  has  no  suspicion,  that  it 
is  made  a  tool  of,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  Church,  and  keeping 
the  Catholic  body  in  check,  while  the  government  and  the  university 
ere  concerting  together  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  religion." 

At  the  close  of  the  introduction,  he  thus  sums  up  his  complaint 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church : — 

"  We  shall  bring  forward  an  overwhelming  mass  of  proofs,  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  State  and  the  university  have  already  succeeded  in 
ikiding  t/ie  Catholic  party ;  how  they  have  intruded  themselves  into  the 
Church,  separated  the  interests  of  the  pastors  from  those  of  their  flocks  ; 
how  they  smother  tlie  Church  under  a  daily  increasing  weight  of  servi' 
tude ;  how  they  sever  and  isolate  the  different  parts  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  govern  them  more  easily  in  separatism ;  how  especially  the 
episcopal  body  is  broken  up,  circumvented,  turned  to  account,  and  invaded 
by  them ;  so  that  for  thirteen  years  past  this  body^  respectable,  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  has  been  unable  to  fulfil  its  duty,  in  saving  religion  and 
society.  We  shall  show  that  the  hardest  bondage  weighs  down  our 
Church;  that  a  separation  between  the  bishops  and  the  faithful  is  at  this 
^  impending ;  that  the  State  and  the  university  have  already  obtained 
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all  but  the  entire  mastery  over  the  heads  of  our  Church,  and,  conse- 
quently, over  her  fate.  After  revealing  the  immensity  of  the  existing 
danger,  and  the  depth  of  the  abyss  over  which  we  are  suspended ;  after 
proving  the  frightful  truth  of  the  statement^  that  before  the  lapse  often 
years^  perhaps,  the  Catholic  reUgion  will  have  been  conquered  in  France 
by  the  joint  forces  of  the  State  and  the  university ;  after  demonstrating 
that,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  escaping  from  so  horrible  a  position,  and 
that  powerful  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  saving  at  once  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Catholic  parents,  and  the  rights  of  the  French 
nation  ;  we  shall  point  out  the  Council  as  the  effectual  remedy." 

To  these  extracts,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  the  particular 
point  of  view  from  which  the  different  writers  referred  to  have 
treated  the  question,  we  add  the  following  general  statement,  as 
to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church.  M.  Boyer, 
who  refers  to  it  in  a  strain  of  lively  indignation,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  it  to  the  dictatorial  proceeding  of  Bonaparte,  in 
appending  to  the  Concordate  which  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope,  a  series  of  Organic  Articles,  which  subjected  the  Church  to 
the  dominion  of  the  State,  in  a  manner  not  only  not  sanctioned 
b^  the  terms  of  the  Concordate,  but  expressly,  thou^  in  vain, 
disavowed  by  the  pope  after  their  publication : — 

•'Bonaparte,"  he  says,  "whose  faith  in  the  Gospel  was  at  least 
doubtful,  confesses  with  trembling,  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  that 
great  King  by  whom  alone  kings  reign,  who  alone  can  make  thrones 
stable,  and  the  laws  respected.  With  his  iron-arm  and  six  hundred 
thousand  men  by  his  side,  he  acknowledges  himself  incapable  of 
governing  an  atheist  nation;  and  to  serve  his  ambition  and  love  of 
power,  he  adheres,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  army,  his  chambers, 
and  his  state-councils,  constituted  by  impiety,  to  the  determination  to 
re-open  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  encourages  the 
French  people  to  replace  their  legitimate  pastors  in  triumph  in 
their  sees. 

"  But  he  soon  perceives  that  his  Concordate  carries  him  too  far,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  so  formally  recognized  in  it,  takes  from  him 
the  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
the  civil  power  can  derive  from  religion  for  political  ends.  The  idea  of 
a  priesthood  slavishly  subject  to  his  orders,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Russian  clergy,  appears *to  him  most  tempting;  he  endeavours,  there- 
fore, to  take  back  again  what  he  had  conceded ;  and  when  the  Concor- 
date is  solemnly  published,  the  French  clergy  are  astonished  to  find  it 
altered  by  a  body  of  so-called  organic  laws,  which  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  completing  the  Concordate,  and  giving  it  practical  effect, 
pervert  it,  and  alter  its  nature ;  so  much  so,  that  the  kind-hearted  and 
peaceful  pope  Pius  VII.,  by  whom  it  was  signed,  no  longer  recognizes 
in  it  his  own  work,  and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  enter  his  protest, 
and  to  declare  its  articles  infected  with  all  the  poison  of  the  constitu- 
tional heresy ;  which  important  duty  of  the  of^ce  of  St.  Peter  being 
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performed,  he  remains  silent,  and  the  Catholic  Church  bears  and 
understands  him. 

"  Have  we  then  arrived  at  the  end  of  that  order  of  things,  when 
liberty  of  worship  is  inscribed  on  the  first  leaf  of  every  charter,  while 
the  Catholic  worship  remains  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  this  religion,  in 
return  for  the  many  benefits  which  it  has  unceasingly  bestowed  upon  the 
nations,  is  treated  by  them  like  a  malefactor,  who  deserves  for  his 
misdeeds  to  be  watched  over  by  the  law,  and  to  be  specially  commended  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  police.  Have  we,  I  say,  arrived  at  the  end 
of  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things?" 

The  answer  which  M.  Boyer  himself  returns  to  this  question, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  negative.  In  listening  to  his 
compkints  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Church  by  Bonaparte,  it 
shodd,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  tiiat  this  mighty  usurper  was 
by  no  means  the  first  ruler  of  France  who  deemed  it  expedient 
to  curb  with  a  strong  hand  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  French 
^'^^gj)  ^^  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  As  early  as  1438,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  encroached 
very  considerably  upon  what  were  considered  the  prerogatives  of 
the  visible  head  of  the  Church ;  and  still  more  decisive  was  the 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  GalUcan  Church  from  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  Boman  See,  in  the  four  articles  of 
1682.  Both  these  enactments  of  the  National  Church  of  France 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  Church ;  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent remonstrances  of  the  Boman  Court,  and  the  various  at- 
tempts made  to  get  them,  if  not  repealed,  at  least  modified,  and 
practically  suspended.  The  extent  to  which  the  royal  authority 
superseded  that  claimed  by  the  Pope,  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  of  Fenelon,  that  ^^practically  the  King,  rather  than  the 
Pope,  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  France,  Liberties,'*^  he  con- 
tinues, ^'  in  regard  to  the  Pope ;  servitude  in  regard  to  the  King. 
The  Eing'^s  authority  over  the  Church  devolving  upon  lay  judges. 
Laymen  domineering  over  the  Bishops  !^^  And  to  the  same  effect 
the  Church  historian  Fleury  observes,  that  "  it  would  be  easy 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  servitudes  of  the  Gallican  Church,  as 
there  have  been  treatises  on  her  liberties  v  and  proofs  would  not 
be  wanting.**^  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  lay 
upon  Bonaparte  the  charge  of  having  deprived  the  Pope  of  what, 
in  the  Bomish  view  of  the  question,  is  his  legitimate  authority 
over  the  Gallican  Church.  While  he  restored  the  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  in  France,  and  reorganized  the 
Church  upon  a  plan  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
French  nation  was  then  placed,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
proceeded  with  less  regard  for  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
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Pope,  than  was  evinced  before  him  by  St.  Louis,  by  Charles  V II., 
and  by  Louis  XIV. 

There  is  more  reason  in  the  position  taken  up  by  M.  de  Segnon, 
who  maintains  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  claims  which 
the  temporal  power  had,  to  exercise  control  over  the  Church, 
while  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  those 
claims  have  become  wholly  inadmissible  since  the  revolution  of 
1830 ;  because  the  State  then  renounced  all  profession  of  any 
religion  whatever,  and  contented  itself  to  insure  by  the  charter 
to  all  Frenchmen  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  considers  the  interference  of  the  present  government  of 
France  in  the  aifairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an  un- 
warrantable usurpation,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
compact  entered  into  between  the  nation  and  the  new  dynasty. 

On  inquiring  what  are  the  specific  grievances  on  which  these 
general  complaints  of  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
Uallican  Church  are  founded,  we  find  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishops  by  the  State  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  evils. 
This,  however,  is  at  all  events  no  new  grievance.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1516,  the  Concordate  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 
formally  conceded  to  the  kings  of  France  the  power  of  nomina- 
ting the  Bishops,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  previously 
exercised  by  way  of  royal  recommendation.  M.  de  Begnon  ac- 
knowledges this  fact,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  at  all  times 
an  encroachment  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Church;  but  he 
observes  that  the  merits  of  the  case  are  materially  altered,  since 
the  Stdte  has  cast  off  her  alliance,  and  is  ruled  over  by  a  govern- 
ment which  no  longer  represents  her  laity,  as  it  had  done  in  former 
times. 

'*  A  power,  which  by  the  constitution  is  declared  atheistical,  has  become 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Bishops :  it  has  at  this  time  the  complete  mastery 
aver  the  episcopate,  and  over  public  instruction.  Hence  there  exists  no 
longer  any  charter,  any  religious  liberty  for  the  Catholics.  The  heads  of 
the  Church  have  no  longer  any  power  to  assist  her  ;  they  are  in  bondage 
to  the  despotic  power  of  the  Ruler  of  the  State.  It  is  he  that  appoints 
them,  he  that  instals  them  after  they  have  received  the  investiture  which 
it  is  not  yet  considered  safe  to  withdraw  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
He  binds  them  to  his  person  by  a  political  oath,  as  formerly,  when  the 
Church  and  State  were  one.  He  converts  them  into  special  function- 
aries, bound  to  communicate  directly  and  confidentially  with  himself, 
or  with  the  Minister  of  worship.  By  this  means,  he  puts  them  on 
a  level,  mingles,  and  confounds  them  with  the  other  ministers  of  the 
different  sorts  of  worship  recognized  by  him,  such  as  protestant  pastors, 
rabbins,  &c.  He  issues  his  orders  to  them,  transmits  to  them  ordi- 
nances, both  general  and  special,  for  the  regulation  of  Catholic  worship.. 
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No  one  can  be  made  even  a  vicar-genexal,  a  canon,  or  a  cur6  cantonnal^f 
but  the  head  of  the  State,  who  is  politically  an  atheist,  must  confinn 
him  by  an  ordinance  under  his  hand,  imposes  an  oath  upon  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  regularly  installed  in  his  name ;  all  which  is  done 
under  title  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  which  have  absorbed 
the  liberties  of  the  charter." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  government  would  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  sees  men 
of  energetic  character,  and  of  decided  Church  principles.  The 
position  of  the  political  power  being  such  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  conciliate,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  please  all  parties, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  appointment  of 
such  men  as  the  Church  has  most  need  of  in  the  episcopal  office, 
of  zealous  and  consistent  Churchmen,  would  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  that  such  men  only  would  be  chosen,  as  would  be  likely  to 
content  themselves  with  a  negative  position,  in  which  they  can 
give  the  State  no  trouble.  This  inevitable  consequence  of  en- 
trusting the  choice  of  Bishops  to  the  hands  of  a  political  power, 
which  has  itself  no  definite  religious  principles,  has  not  escaped 
the  keen  eye  of  M.  de  Begnon. 

"  The  political  power,'*  he  says,  "  has  been  careful  to  keep  out  men 
of  energetic  character,  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm  ;  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  ;  it  has  looked  out  the  supplest  cha- 
racters of  the  day,  in  whom  the  pre-requisites  of  piety  and  meek  virtues 
were  to  be  met  with.  In  one  word,  it  lias  chosen  for  itself  the  class  of 
men  most  likely  to  answer  its  own  purposes,  not  such  men  as  the  Church,  as^ 
sailed  as  she  is  on  all  sides,  might  have  required  in  such  times  as  these  ; 
above  all,  it  has  chosen  men  who  were  not  hostile  to  the  university ; 
when  the  Church  would  rather  have  had  energetic  defenders  of  the  right 
of  Christian  instruction." 

The  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  of  1830, 
in  the  nomination  of  Bii^ops,  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
author. 

"  We  have  an  Episcopate,  which  within  these  thirteen  years  has  been 
almost  entirely  renewed ',  and  which,  appointed  under  the  rule  of  the 

'  By  this  title  are  distinguished  the  incumbents  of  the  principal  parishes  of  each 
diocese,  who  alone  hold  their  appointments  in  perpetuity.  All  the  other  parishes^ 
including  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts,  are  called  titccurtales,  and  are  served  by 
priests  termed  detservans,  who,  as  well  as  the  assistant  ministers  of  the  curSs  de  canton, 
tlie  vicmres  or  stipendiary  curates,  may  be  removed  and  transferred  from  parish  to 
parish  at  any  time  by  the  bishop,  under  whose  absolute  control  they  are  placed  as  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastic  militiai 

'  Of  the  fifteen  archbishops  of  France,  thirteen  have  been  promoted  by  the  present 
dynasty ;  eleven  of  them,  and  forty-seven  out  of  the  sixty-five  bishops,  owe  to  it  their 
elevation  to  the  episcopate. 
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charter,  constitutes  the  most  formal  denial  of  the  charter ;  an  Episcopate 
which  appeals  to  the  traditional  relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  old  Catholic  State,  and  attempts  to  continue 
these  relations  with  a  State  professing  atheism ;  an  Episcopate  drawn 
on  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  along  with  the  present  government,  openly  to 
encompass  the  overthrow  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  institutions  which 
the  nation  holds  dear ;  and,  consequently,  forced  to  deny,  to  its  own 
hurt,  the  principles  of  liberty  of  worship  and  liberty  of  teaching." 

The  late  movements  of  a  large  number  of  the  French  Bishops 
on  the  education  question,  seem  to  indicate  that  M.  de  Begnon 
somewhat  overrated  their  obsequiousness  to  the  government ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  their  protests  were  received 
by  the  latter,  plainly  shows  that  a  different  course  was  expected 
of  them.  As  regards  the  main  point,  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  by  apolitical  body,  which,  as  such,  pro- 
fesses to  have  no  religion,  it  is  of  course  not  affected  by  the  con- 
duct which,  at  a  moment  of  great  public  excitement,  the  Bishops 
for  the  time  being  may  pursue,  either  for  or  against  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  assent  from  the 
following  observations  of  M.  de  Begnon  : — 

"  What  opinion  can  the  people  have  of  an  Episcopate,  appointed  by 
the  chief  of  a  State  which  has  no  creed,  and  to  which  all  religions  do 
public  homage,  by  receiving  at  its  hands  their  chief  teachers?  How 
degrading  does  this  servitude  appear  to  us  Catholics !  What !  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  worship,  the  despisers  of  our  faith,  the  partisans 
of  the  university,  the  ministers  of  a  State  which  denies  the  divinity  of 
our  religion,  undertake,  out  of  pity  for  our  too  credulous  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  choose  Bishops  for  us ;  because,  forsooth,  our  clergy  would 
not  be  able  to  discern  the  suitable  qualifications ;  because  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  maintain  herself  without  the  temporal  power,  whatever 
that  power  may  have  become,  even  though  it  be  atheistical,  that  is  to 
say,  worse  than  Mahometan.  Is  it  possible  to  manifest  greater  con- 
tempt for  the  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

While  M.  de  Begnon  thus  openly  declares  that  the  French 
bishops  have,  in  consequence  of  their  dependence  on  the  State, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  laity,  Messrs.  Allignol  give  an 
equally  unfavourable  account  of  the  effect  which  the  false  position 
wherein  they  are  placed,  has  produced  upon  their  ecclesiastic 
relations.  They,  however,  trace  the  evil  of  which  they  complain, 
further  back,  to  the  new  regime  introduced  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  France  by  Bonaparte. 

"  However  imperfectly  acted  upon,  the  Organic  Articles  have  singu- 
larly diminished  the  relations  of  the  French  episcopate  with  the  Holy 
See.     Our  bishops  hardly  ever  address  themselves  to  the  Pope,  except 
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to  solicit  canonical  institution,  to  request  dispensations  or  indulgences, 
or  to  write  him  letters  of  congratulation.  We  see  no  longer  those  inti- 
mate and  incessant  communications  between  the  head  and  its  members, 
which  make  the  former  the  supreme  directing  power,  produce  an  active 
saperintendence  over  the  faith  and  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  impart 
to  the  whole  body  so  much  strength. 

"  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  show,  that  all  the  ties  which  ought  to 
unite  the  members  to  the  head,  are  either  torn  or  loosened.  Whence  is 
this  ?  does  it  arise  from  opposition  to  the  Holy  See  ?  No  one  would 
dare  even  to  think  it ;  the  Church  of  France  is  eminently  Romish  ;  no 
particular  Church  affords^  in  this  respect,  greater  consolation  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  and  her  bishops  are  united,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  no  less,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  bishops  of  any  other 
nation.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  stand  in  the  way  of  their  external 
union  with  him,  but  the  position  in  which  our  Organic  Articles  have 
placed  them. 

**  Rome  being  the  centre  of  unity,  the  common  bond  of  the  whole 
episcopate,  their  isolation  from  the  head  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced the  isolation  of  the  members  from  one  another.  And  what,  in 
fact,  do  we  behold?  What  are  the  external  bonds  which  unite  our 
prelates  to  one  another  ?  In  vain  should  we  look  for  them.  There 
are  no  longer  any  general  assemblies,  any  metropolitan  councils,  and 
consequently  no  longer  any  meetings,  any  intercourse,  any  agreement 
between  them ;  they  are  not  even  acquainted  with  each  other.  A  state 
visit  now  and  then  between  neighbours,  or  a  small  reunion  for  the  con- 
secration of  a  newly-elected  bishop,  a  few  letters  on  current  business, 
and  occasionally  a  little  intercourse  on  unimportant  matters,  or  from 
mere  civility, — such  are,  in  reality,  the  only  external  bonds  which 
unite  our  bishops  together. 

''But  while  thus  isolated  from  their  head,  and  from  one  another,  are 
our  prelates  at  least  in  union  with  their  own  clergy  ?  Alas !  we  cannot 
on  this  subject  venture  to  speak  our  whole  mind;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Organic  Articles,  by  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishops  whether  they  will  consult  their  canons  on  the  current  business 
of  the  diocese,  which  by  constant  custom  they  were  formerly  bound  to 
do,  have  snapped  asunder  the  principal  link  which  connected  the 
bishop  with  the  chapter,  and  have  altogether  annihilated  the  influence 
of  the  latter ;  that  the  suppression  of  the  diocesan  synods,  and  of  the 
pastoral  visitations  in  the  rural  districts,  has  deprived  the  bishop  of  the 
two  principal  means  which  he  had  for  being  acquainted  with  his  priests, 
employing  them  according  to  their  merit,  and  putting  himself  with 
them  upon  that  footing  of  pastoral  intercourse,  which  alone  can  main- 
tain union,  agreement,  and  co-operation  ;  that  the  newly- created  inter- 
mediate authority  of  the  curis  de  canton  must  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  bishop  and  the  diocesan  clergy, 
and  must  ultimately  isolate  them  completely  from  one  another ;  that 
the  arbitrary  power  of  judging  and  punishing  priests,  and  recalling  and 
transferring  those  called  desservans,  must  have  changed  the  feelings  of 
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love,  confidence,  and  frankness,  into  feelings  of  mistrnst,  of  fear,  and 
of  reserve.  Already  are  these  sad  effects  but  too  perceptible  every 
where.  The  first  result,  therefore,  of  the  new  rigime^  in  regard  to  the 
episcopate,  has  been  to  isolate  the  bishops  from  their  head>  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  diocesan  clergy." 

The  former  part  of  this  statement,  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  free  communication  between  the  French  bishops  and 
the  Pope,  M.  Boyer  denies;  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  the  bishops  write  openly  to  the  Pope,  and  receive  his  answers 
by  the  post/^  In  a  matter  of  this  description,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  decide  between  the  obviously  superior  informa- 
tion of  the  directeur  at  the  Seminaire  of  Paris,  and  the  apparently 
greater  candour  of  the  two  country  pastors ;  the  two  first  para- 
graphs of  the  Articles  Organiques  *  do  certainly  not  favour  the 
idea  that  the  communication  between  the  French  bishops  and  the 
Pope  is  free  and  unrestricted.  But  whatever  liberty  of  inter- 
course with  the  Pope  might  be  allowed  to  the  French  episcopate 
by  the  connivance  of  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  statement 
of  Messrs.  Allignol,  respecting  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
is  perfectly  correct,  being  confirmed,  in  plain  terms,  by  M.  Boyer 
himself.  After  stating,  that  in  allowing  the  bishops  freely  to 
communicate  with  the  Pope,  the  French  government  sets  to 
other  states  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  he  continues : — 

"  There  might  be,  I  think,  more  consistency  and  harmony  in  onr 
diocesan  administration,  if  our  prelates  were  at  liberty  to  meet  together 
with  a  view  to  agree  upon  an  uniform  system  of  discipline,  after  regu- 
lating among  themselves  the  order  and  conduct  of  such  assemblies. 
The  intolerance  of  our  police  in  this  respect  produces  a  disagreeable 
contrast  between  our  charters  and  our  laws  on  individual  liberty  on  one 
hand,  and  that  pagan  toleration  on  the  other  hand,  which  did  not  even 
fail  during  those  ages  of  bloody  memory,  which  we  term  the  era  of  the 
martyrs." 

As  regards  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  bishops  over  the  inferior 
clergy,  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  the  above  extract  from  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Allignol,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  moment.  There 
are  in  the  eighty  dioceses  of  France,  3272  cur^s  de  canton^  or 

•  They  run  as  follows : — 

"  Art,  I.  No  bull,  brief,  rescript,  decree,  mandate,  provision  [t.  e.  letter  of  appoint- 
ment], or  signature  intended  to  serve  as  a  provision,  nor  any  other  dispatch  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  even  though  concerning  private  individuals  only,  can  be  received, 
published,  printed,  or  in  any  other  way  executed,  without  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment being  first  obtained." 

**ArL  2.  No  individual,  calling  himself  nuncio,  legate,  vicar,  or  commissary  apos- 
tolic, or  making  use  of  any  other  denomination,  can,  without  obtaining  the  like 
authority,  exercise  either  upon  French  ground^  or  elsewhere,  any  function  relative  to 
the  aflPairs  of  the  Galilean  Church." 
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perpetual  incumbents,  and  more  than  34,000'  mcaires^  or  as- 
sistant curates,  and  desservans,  or  district  curates.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  France, 
all  these  are,  strictly  speaking,  dependent  upon  the  personal  and 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the  cures  de  canton^  who 
are  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State,  enjoy  a  certain 
kind  of  protection,  though,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  a 
very  questionable  one ;  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  can  only  suspend 
them  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  but  cannot  deprive  or 
remove  them  without  the  consent  of  the  government ;  failing 
which^  they  continue  to  draw  their  income,  and  the  bishop  is  left 
to  provide,  as  best  he  can,  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
No  such  check  existing  in  the  case  of  the  mcaires  and  the 
desservans^  these  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  diocesan,  in 
a  position  of  abject  dependence,  which  forms  the  theme  of  re- 
peated and  indignant  complaints  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  AUignol. 

"Before  the  year  1802,  the  Church  court  was  in  every  diocese  the 
special  tribunal  for  adjudicating  in  the  first  instance  ecclesiastical 
causes,  with  all  the  formalities  of  contentious  jurisdiction.  You  are 
surprised  to  see  nothing  of  the  kind  now  ;  to  jQnd  the  person  and 
honour  of  the  priests  thrown  upon  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  bishops, 
but  of  the  lowest  of  his  vicars  general,  who  has  power  to  judge  and  to 
punish  them,  without  hearing  them,  or  observing,  in  regard  to  them,  any 
canonical  form.  This  causes  you  as  much  regret  as  surprise ;  you 
have  only  to  go  on  reading  the  Organic  Articles,  and,  if  your  regret 
remains,  your  surprise  at  least  will  cease.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
read,  Art,  11,  '  The  bishops  will  be  allowed  to  establish  in  their  dio- 
ceses cathedral  chapters  and  seminaries.  All  other  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments are  suppressed.' 

"  Now  the  special  tribunals  for  purely  clerical  causes,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  Church  courts,  are  ecclesiastical  establishments.  They  con- 
tinue, therefore,  to  be  effectually  and  duly  suppressed ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  longer  any  special  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  priests 
in  the  first  instance ;  their  persons  and  their  honour  are  unprotected, 
and  lei^,  both  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
at  the  mercy  of  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleasure. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  erect  special  tribunals,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Church  courts,  what  would  be  the  use  of  them,  considering  the 
power  given  to  the  bishop  under  the  new  rSgime  ?  " 

**Art.  31.  says: — *The  desservans  are  subject  to  the  bishop's 
approbation  and  recall.'  Now  the  recall  of  a  priest  of  itself  involves 
all  the  canonical  penalties  ;   and,  moreover,  it  involves  at  this  time  the 

*  Of  these,  six  thousand  only  are,  properly  speaking,  assistant  curates;  nearly 
28,000  are  the  regularly  officiating  ministers  of  succursalest  or  country  and  district 
churches,  occupying  stations  which  befor*  the  new  rigime  were,  and  unquestionably 
ought  to  be,  perpetual  incumbencies. 
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loss  of  all  claim  to  the  official  salary*  that  is  to  one*s  subsistence ;  so 
that  the  bishop,  yea,  the  least  of  his  vicars  general,  possesses  over  all 
the  desservans^  i.  e,  over  almost  the  entire  body  of  parochial  clergy,  an 
arbitrary  power,  by  virtue  of  which  he  can,  if  it  pleases  him,  reduce 
them  to  starvation. 

"  In  ecclesiastical  causes,  there  had  always  been  a  right  of  appeal 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal.  Priests  always  had  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  or  his  official  to  the  metropolitan,  and 
from  him  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  This  is  no  longer  the  case ;  all  eccle- 
siastical appeals  are  abolished.  Not  only  does  the  bishop  judge  and 
punish  arbitrarily f  but  he  concludes  every  thing  in  the  last  instance,  without 
preliminaries  and  without  canonical  forms,  without  control,  and  without 
advice.  So  have  the  Organic  Articles  decreed  it  ;  but  yet  they  have 
condescended  to  establish  a  kind  of  appeal  in  the  place  of  all  Church 
appeals ;  but  what  appeal  ?     Read  again, 

**Art,  6.  '  Recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  all  cases 
of  abuse,  on  the  part  of  superiors  and  of  other  ecclesiastical  persous.' 
This  is  the  only  redress  open  at  present  to  ecclesiastics.  Henceforward, 
then,  even  in  purely  clerical  causes,  priests  and  bishops  will  no  longer  be 
judged  in  the  last  instance  by  the  metropolitan,  the  provincial  council,  or 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  by  any  other  person  of  tfieir  own  order ;  but 
simply  by  laymen,  barristers,  medical  and  military  men,  and  financiers, 
who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  order  worthily  to  exercise  the  ecclesias- 
tical office  committed  to  them,  will  not  fail  to  read  up  their  theology, 
.  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  canons  of  the  Church." 

The  practical  working  of  this  system  is,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Allignol,  most  deplorable. 

*'  Another  pernicious  effect  of  this  arbitrary  course  of  proceeding  is, 
that  it  opens  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  secret  accusations  and  calumnies. 
Indeed,  are  they  not  directly  encouraged  ?  Having  an  opportunity  of 
denouncing  and  slandering  without  incurring  the  slightest  risk,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  evil-disposed,  the  enemies  of  the  desservans  (and  of 
these  they  have  enough,  God  knows  I)  will  all  seize  eagerly  upon  this 
sure  and  easy  method  of  ruining  them  in  the  opinion  of  their  superiors, 
and  blackening  their  character  in  public  estimation  ?  Accordingly,  we 
are  told,  secret  accusations  have  in  all  the  dioceses  become  beyond  all 
measure  frequent ;  in  some  of  them  all  the  priests  have  been  denounced ; 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  know  not  what  to  think  or  what  to  do; 
and  the  very  excess  of  the  evil  promises  to  become  its  remedy." 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  extracting 
the  following  summary  of  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of 
the  position  of  the  country  pastor  in  France,  under  the  existing 
system  of  Church  government : — 

*'  Surrounded  by  every  kind  of  obstacles,  he  is  made  dependent  upon 
all  around  him  ;  a  perfect  slave,  in  a  state  of  servitude  such  as  has  never 
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been  witnessed  before.  Servitade,  first,  in  reference  to  his  bishop  ;  his 
ivhole  being  rests  on  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  prelate  ;  his 
reputation,  his  honour,  his  position  in  society,  his  very  existence,  all 
depends  on  him.  One  word  from  the  bishop's  mouth,  two  lines  from 
his  pen,  suffice  to  ruin  and  disgrace  the  poor  desservant  for  ever,  without 
leaving  him  any  means  of  preventing  or  repairing  so  great  a  misfortune. 
If,  at  least,  he  so  depended  on  the  bishop  alone,  and  personally,  the 
exalted  dignity,  the  sublime  character  of  the  episcopate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  accustomed  respect  and  habitual  submission  on  the  other,  might 
render  such  a  servitude  in  some  sort  tolerable ;  but  it  exists  to  the  same 
extent  in  reference  to  all  the  vicars  general ;  and  here  there  is  no  pallia« 
tion,  it  appears  in  its  intolerable  reality.  Where  was  the  like  ever 
seen  ?  The  desservant  is  not  even  master  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him 
carefully  beware,  lest  he  have  a  sentiment  or  an  opinion  of  his  own ; 
lest  he  think  differently  from  his  masters  ;  he  would  be  marked  for  evil, 
and  in  due  time  remembered.  He  must  cease  to  be  himself,  he  must, 
80  to  speak,  renounce  his  personality.  Accordingly,  you  would  now 
look  in  vain  in  our  country  parishes  for  those  bold  outlines  of  character, 
and  that  noble  originality,  which  are  capable  of  thought,  and  of  frank 
expression,  capable  of  repelling  error,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  You  will  find  there  only  minds  of  no  particular  shade,  always  on 
their  guard,  with  a  view  to  correspond  with  the  character  impressed  upon 
them.  You  would  think  that  they  were  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 
that  one  single  soul  is  animating  a  thousand  bodies. 

**  Servitude,  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  curi  de  canton.  Placed  under 
his  superintendence  and  direction,  degraded  to  the  position  of  his  vice- 
gerent and  substitute,  liable  on  any  day  to  have  his  character  blackened 
by  his  reports  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors ;  he  feels  that  his  reputation, 
his  honour,  his  state,  his  place,  and  even  his  very  existence,  are  dependent 
likewise  upon  this  secondary  authority.  He  must,  therefore,  if  he  means 
to  maintain  his  ground,  crouch  low  before  it,  and  bend  his  neck  igno* 
miniously  under  the  yoke. 

'*  Servitude,  thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  maire.  Let  the  desservant  but 
once  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  rural  magistrate,  let  the  least  collision 
occur  between  them,  let  there  be  but  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  the 
maire  will  easily  instil  his  antipathy  into  the  municipal  council  under 
his  influence.  Thereupon,  countless  requisitions  for  a  change,  and,  if 
necessary,  false  reports,  secret  denunciations,  calumnious  accusations, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop.  What,  meanwhile,  can  the  poor 
detservant  do?  May  he  not  protest  and  justify  himself?  Let  him 
beware  not  to  attempt  it ;  without  saying  a  word  he  must  empty  the 
cup  to  the  very  dregs  ;  because  for  all  he  might  say,  he  would  no  less 
be  violently  torn  away  from  his  post,  and  his  position  would  be  all 
the  worse.  He  would  be  considered  a  troublesome  character,  and  this 
bad  name  would  follow  him  from  place  to  place. 

"  Servitude,  fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  yeomanry.  Woe  be  to  him, 
if  he  treats  these  new  village  squires  as  he  does  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
They  require  to  be  treated  with  singular  regard,  with  distinction  and 
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deference,  to  be  looked  up  to  by  him  respectfully  oh  all  occasions. 
If  he  fails  in  this,  he  will  make  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  small 
yeomen  in  the  parish.  He  will  find  himself  engaged  in  an  unequal  and 
dangerous  struggle  with  them,  which  will  always  end  in  his  being 
transferred  to  another  parish,  or  deprived  altogether.  Happy  for  him, 
if  at  least  his  reputation  is  not  attacked ;  if  it  were,  it  would  infallibly 
be  ruined. 

"  Who  would  think  it  possible  ?  Servitude,  fifthly,  in  reference  to 
the  schoolmaster.  Being  hardly  placed  on  a  level  with  him,  according 
to  the  new  rigime,  the  rural  pastor  has  sunk  below  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  law  on  primary  instruction,  which,  by  making  the  office  of 
the  schoolmaster  perpetual,  has  added  to  his  importance,  increased  his 
audacity,  and  inflated  his  already  proverbial  presumption.  He  soars 
proudly  above  the  desservant^  against  whom,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
please  him,  he  excites,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  position,  all  sorts  of 
mischief ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  will  always  be  in  his  favour,  and 
that  the  removable  curate  is  the  party  to  yield,  and  to  leave  the  place. 

"  Servitude,  lastly,  in  reference  to  all  his  parishioners.  They  have 
but  too  readily  learned  bow  to  get  rid  of  a  pastor  whom  they  do  not 
like.  The  new  rSgime  opens  the  door  to  secret  denunciations  on  their 
part ;  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  calumny  always  leaves  unpleasant 
impressions  on  the  mind,  and  that  by  multiplying  slander,  they  will 
certainly,  and  without  any  risk  to  themselves,  succeed  in  ruining  the 
desservant  in  the  opinion  of  his  superiors,  and  obtaining  either  his  re- 
moval or  his  deprivation.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  departure,  they 
will,  if  necessary,  add  contradiction,  annoyance,  chicanery,  and  persecu- 
tion, until,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  is  forced  to  seek  of  his 
own  accord  for  greater  peace  and  tranquillity  elsewhere.  If  his  depar- 
ture should  be  delayed  beyond  their  wishes,  gross  insults,  ill-treatment, 
nay,  even  brutal  force,  will  be  applied.  This  last  method  has  within 
a  few  years  been  frightfully  on  the  increase  under  our  own  eyes ;  within 
a  radius  of  less  than  five  leagues,  thirteen  desservans  have  been  thrust 
from  their  parishes  with  the  butt-end  of  the  gun.  Had  they  alienated 
the  minds  of  all  their  parishioners,  or  even  of  the  great  majority  of 
them  ?  By  no  means.  They  had  all  but  a  few  enemies ;  but  a  small 
number  is,  and  always  will  be,  sufficiently  strong  against  a  pastor  who 
is  despoiled  of  all  his  rights,  and  given  up  naked  and  defenceless  to  the 
assaults  of  any  one  who  desires  to  hurt  him  or  drive  him  away.  But 
what  desservant  can  be  without  enemies,  if  he  desires  to  fulfil  his 
pastoral  duties?  If  he  would  enjoy  peace,  the  country  pastor  has, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative,  than  meanly  to  please  everybody,  to 
leave  all  the  wicked  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  perdition,  and  to  wrap  him- 
self in  the  cloak  of  a  complete  nullity ;  but  where  is  the  honourable 
man,  where  the  priest  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
bear  the  weight  of  so  disgraceful  an  existence  ?  " 

The  effects  of  this  systematic  degradation  upon  the  minds  of  the 
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ministers,  and  the  prospects  of  thie  Gallican  Church,  are  thus 
described : — 

'*  Already  a  great  number  of  them  [the  desservans,  or  country  pas- 
ton],  finding  themselves  sent  to  and  fro,  and  kicked  about  by  the  au- 
thorities ;  weary  of  having  an  arbitrary  removal  or  deprivation  suspended 
over  their  heads ;  indignant  at  the  suspicions,  denunciations,  and 
calumnies  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  repulsed  by  the  annoying 
and  disgusting  treatment  which  they  experience  every  where  in  the 
exercise  of  their  holy  ministry ;  discouraged  by  the  scorn,  the  con- 
tempt, the  chicanery,  the  insults,  and  persecutions  to  which  they  are 
exposed  on  every  side  ;  unable  to  endure  the  misery  and  the  disgrace 
of  such  a  position ; — are  taking  their  measures,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
dispense  with  their  functions,  and  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  has  become 
intolerable.  The  result  will  be  one  more  wound  inflicted  upon  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  so  many  wounds,  and  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous of  them  all ;  for,  ultimately,  men  will  be  discouraged  from  entering 
her  ministry  \" 

While  the  position  of  the  great  body  of  the  inferior  Clergy  in 
France  is  thus  described  as  wretched  and  uninviting  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  does  not  appear,  that  the  road  which  leads  to  that  posi- 
tion is  free  from  the  most  serious  objections.  In  order  to  gain 
admission  into  the  ministry,  a  person  must  (under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances) have  been  educated  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  from 
the  early  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  an  age  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  future  career  of  life,  especially  if  it  involve, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bomish  priesthood,  sacrifices  and  self-denials 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  among  those  whose  early  education  has  been  conducted  with 
a  view  to  their  probable  entrance  into  the  ministry,  many  will  be 
found  who,  feeling  no  Inward  call  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
holy  office,  would  prefer,  and  ought  to  be  left  free,  to  enter  into 
any  other  profession ;  and  for  this  contingency,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  inferior  clerical  seminaries. 
But  from  such  an  arrangement  the  Church  is  debarred  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law  in  France.  The  number  of  seminaries, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  received  into  each  seminary, 
is  circumscribed,  and  that  within  such  narrow  limits,  as  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers,  if  all 
the  pupils  were  ultimately  to  devote  themselves  to  the  clerical 
office;  and  those  who  have  been  educated  in  them,  are,  in  the 
event  of  their  preferring  a  secular  profession,  placed  at  such  a 
disadvantage,  as  to  render  it,  on  the  one  hand,  most  hazardous  to 

^  This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  M.  de  Regnon,  according 
to  which  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  succursales,  or  rural  and  district 
churches,  without  a  clergyman,  owing  to  the  insufficient  number  of  men  educated  for 
the  priesthood* 
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place  a  child  in  one  of  the  inferior  clerical  seminaries ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  many  individuals 
will,  with  no  taste  or  vocation  for  the  ministerial  office,  intrude 
into  it  from  the  mere  pressure  of  necessity.  The  operation  of 
this  system  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  remarks  of 
M.  de  Begnon: — 

*'  The  university  declares  that  a  young  man  who  has  completed  his 
course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  a  petit  sSminaire,  (the  inferior  cle- 
rical seminary,)  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  of  study,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree ;  the  uni- 
versity refusing  such  a  certificate,  because  it  has  not  educated  him ; 
and  those  who  have  educated  him,  not  being  permitted  to  give  the  cer- 
tificate, because  they  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university. 

"  But  as  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been  made  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  access  to  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  a  monstrous  result 
ensues ;  which  is  this,  that  if  a  young  man,  after  a  conscientious  exami- 
nation of  his  proper  vocation,  and  under  the  enlightened  advice  of  his 
spiritual  guides,  discovers  that  he  has  no  call  to  the  priesthood,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  dilemma  of  having  either  to  renounce  every  liberal  pro- 
fession, or  else  to  recommence  his  course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in 
an  university  college. 

''  No  matter,  though  he  have  gone  through  his  studies  with  the 
greatest  success,  though  he  have  even  finished  his  course  of  theology, 
and,  from  conscientious  motives,  delayed  to  decide  upon  his  vocation 
until  the  age  fixed  for  this  decision  by  the  civil  law,  t.  e.  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  still  he  must,  whatever  be  his  age  or  his  pro- 
ficiency, go  back  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  benches  of  such  colleges 
as  the  College  Bourbon  or  the  College  Loms-le- Grand,** 

As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  under  such  discouragements 
as  these,  parents  of  the  higher,  or  even  the  middling  classes,  will 
often  venture  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  entrusting  their 
children  to  a  clerical  seminary,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  clergy  in  France  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society ;  a  circumstance  which  is  of  itself  calculated  to  depress 
the  clerical  office  in  public  estimation.  How  far  the  character 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  seminaries  may  contribute  to 
produce  the  last-named  result,  is  another  question,  and  one  on 
which  we  have  reason  to  know  that  Messrs.  Allignol  are  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  the  following  statement ; — 

"  The  wants  of  the  Church  not  being  the  same  as  formerly,  the  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  instruction  which  formerly  prevailed,  can  no  longer 
be  adequate,  and  ought  to  have  been  greatly  modified  immediately  on 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  colleges.  Unfortunately,  this  was 
not  done.  Clerical  instruction  was  taken  up  again  at  the  very  same 
point  at  which  it  stood  sixty  years  ago,  with  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
books,  the  same  methods,  without  any  change  or  improvement.    From 
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that  time  to  this,  most  of  our  seminaries  have  either  remained  com* 
pletely  stationary,  or,  if  any  progress  has  heen  made  in  the  plan  of  cle- 
rical instruction,  it  has  heen  but  trifling  ;  and  the  young  Levites  edu- 
cated  in  them  are,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  as  men  coming 
from  another  age  or  a  foreign  land  ;  they  are  equally  astounded  to  find 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  is  altogether  useless,  and 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  destitute  of  the  most  important  and  even 
necessary  information.  By  the  superior  education  of  all  the  other 
liberal  professions,  they  find  themselves  every  where  thrown  into  the 
shade,  greatly  inferior  to  educated  men  of  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  pastoral  office  is  so  little  esteemed,  so  despised,  and  so  unsuc- 
cessful." 

In  making  the  foregoing  extracts,  in  illustration  of  the  position 
in  which  the  Gallican  Church  is  placed  at  this  time,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  most  vitally  upon  her 
constitution  and  efficiency,  viz.  the  education,  the  appointment,  and 
the  government  of  her  ministers.  There  are  many  collateral 
points  which  we  cannot  notice  within  the  limits  of  this  article ; 
one  of  them,  however,  bearing  upon  a  subject  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  just  complaint  among  ourselves,  we  cannot  pass  over 
altogether  in  silence ;  viz.  the  question  of  the  performance  of  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  at  the  burial  of  notorious  ill-livers  or  un- 
believers. Speaking  of  the  outcry  raised  against  the  bishop  of 
Clermont,  who  refused  the  offices  of  the  Church  at  the  burial  of 
M.  de  Montlosier,  on  account  of  the  pantheistical  opinions  which 
he  had  expressed  in  his  writings,  and  which  upon  his  death-bed  he 
had  refused  to  retract,  M.  Boyer  thus  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
Church  against  the  interference  of  the  State  with  matters  of 
religion : — 

"The  ministers  of  the  Catholic  faith  approach  his  death-bed  and  say: 
'  You  are  not  a  Christian  ;  you  must  retract  all  these  impious  and 
anti-Christian  propositions,  which  rank  you  among  Deists,  or  rather 
Atheists  ;  else  we  declare  to  you  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  deprive 
you  of  the  honour  of  sepulture,  and  of  participation  in  the  benefits  of  her 
communion.'  Thereupon  certain  titled  individuals  are  pleased  to  make 
a  great  noise,  to  raise  a  cry  of  oppression,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
the  famous  appel  comme  (T  abus  before  the  Council  of  State.  And  what 
is  the  upshot  of  this  mighty  business  ?  You  shall  hear.  Of  course  a 
bishop,  a  Catholic  priest  is  not  called  to  account  for  his  doctrines,  and 
his  religious  belief;  upon  all  these  points  the  charter  and  the  liberty 
of  worship  cover  him  with  their  aegis;  but  the  moment  that  the  outward 
profession  of  them  is  accompanied  by  the  defamation  of  individuals,  and 
the  interruption  of  public  order,  the  government  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  the  charge  of  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  proved.  The  fact  is, 
that  by  dint  of  these  big  words,  the  liberty  of  worship  vanishes  in 
smoke.     The  immense  distance  between  the  despotism  and  tyranny  of 
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the  ancient  parliaments  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  charter  of  1830 
with  its  enactments  respecting  liberty  of  worship,  is  lost  sight  of ;  it  is 
got  over  by  mere  words.  A  crowd  of  miscreants,  of  carbonari,  of  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion,  have  only  to  cause  a  noise 
and  a  scandal,  to  get  up  a  riot,  and  to  raise  a  cry  of  defamation ;  and 
behold,  the  charter  is  suspended,  the  statue  of  liberty  wrapped  in  a 
veil,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  no  other  alternative 
left  them,  but  either  to  betray  their  conscience  by  an  evident  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  of  their  belief,  and  the  outward  acts  of 
their  ministry,  or  else  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  courts  of  justice." 

Nothing,  however,  can  place  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the  Gallican  Church 
is  carried,  in  a  clearer  light,  than  the  official  relation  in  which  the 
Bishops  find  themselves  wiiii  the  Minister  of  public  worship : — 

'*  It  has  been  noticed,'*  says  M.  de  Regnon,  "  that  the  relations  of  the 
Episcopate  with  the  State  are  at  this  time,  more  than  ever,  secret,  and 
carefully  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Catholics.  Consi- 
derable curiosity  is,  however,  excited,  as  to  these  singularly  confidential 
relations  between  the  ministers  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Minister  of 
political  atheism,  between  the  high  priest  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
the  man  of  political  power,  who  despises  all  religions  in  the  name  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  modern  philosophy  ;  and  by  some  indirect  means, 
or  by  some  breach  of  confidence,  it  is  ascertained,  that  in  all  these  confi- 
dential relations,  the  atheistical  chief  commands  the  religious  chief; 
prescribes  to  him  inaction  and  silence ;  threatens  the  bishop  to  prosecute 
him  before  the  Council  of  State,  if  he  should  venture  to  acquaint  the 
faithful  with  the  pernicious  state  of  public  education  ;  prohibits  him 
from  divulging  his  secret  devices  against  the  Church,  if  he  should  have 
discovered  them ;  and  insists  on  his  maintaining  at  least  a  neutral  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  that  monopoly  of  which  the  families  complain." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  Minister  of  worship  is  no 
favourite  with  M.  de  Regnon :  the  following  sketch  which  he 
gives  of  that  demi-political,  demi-ecclesiastic  functionary,  is  rather 
entertaining. 

**  A  Minister  of  worship  is,  de  jure  and  de  facto,  member  of  all  com- 
munions at  once.  He  attends  mass  publicly  some  Easter-day,  in  order 
to  do  homage  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  on  some  other  day  he  repairs  to 
the  preaching-house,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  Protestants,  and  to  the 
synagogue,  that  the  Jews  may  not  lose  sight  of  him  ;  he  is  the  man  of 
all  religions,  admitted  as  chief  and  pivot  into  all  communions  what- 
soever. He  is  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  life,  the  cardinal  point  to 
which  all  religious  truths  converge,  the  incomprehensible  knot  which 
binds  truth  and  all  kinds  of  error  together,  the  representative  of  every 
form  of  God  upon  earth.  He  is,  like  the  fabled  god,  a  man  of  many 
countenances,  differing  from  himself  under  a  thousand  different  as- 
pects.     He  speaks  all  sorts   of  incoherent  and  mystical  languages 
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wonderfully  well.  He  possesses,  moreover,  a  treasury  of  acts  of  grace 
and  protection,  from  which  he  makes  impartial  distrihution  to  all 
religions." 

The  official  belief  of  this  personage,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  id^es  religiemes^  and  not  altogether  unknown  among 
ourselves,  under  the  ominous  title  "general  religion,'^  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  contempt  it  deserves : — 

**  Observe,  that  the  object  avowed  by  this  intruded  Minister,  whom 
the  Charter,  our  liberties,  religion,  and  common  sense  alike  proscribe 
from  our  constitutional  system,  is  to  overthrow  the  catholic  doctrines, 
by  melting  them  down  with  those  of  other  communions,  and  fusing 
them  all  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  amalgam,  in  which  all  creeds  and 
symbols  mixed  up  in  one  mass,  are  combined  or  neutralized  in  the  cru- 
cible of  the  ministerial  laboratory  ;  he  wants  to  set  up  another  and  a 
political  symbol,  which  is  to  be  exempt  from  all  doctrinal  intolerance, 
and  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  ^idkes  religieuses,*  This  term, 
newly  invented  by  the  Minister  of  all  kinds  of  worship,  includes  all, 
answers  to  all,  and  favours  the  execution  of  his  designs  against  the 
Church.  Idees  religieuses  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  it  falls  in  likewise  with  the  consciences  of  Protestants ; 
it  adapts  itself  to  any  kind  of  religion  whatever,  even  though  it  were  as 
vague  as  the  Deism  or  Pantheism  of  the  heads  of  the  university.  The 
idees  religieuses  are  a  department  of  public  administration  in  a  State 
which,  being  hard-pressed  by  the  logical  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  worship,  is  unwilling  to  abandon  the  government  of  religious 
matters.  The  Minister  has  thus  formed  a  symbol  for  himself,  inoffen- 
sive, as  he  supposes,  to  the  different  communions,  which,  according  to 
his  notion,  ought  to  see  in  it  a  sort  of  respectful  recognition  of  their 
particular  doctrines.  Thus  we  find  the  university  teaching  that  abso- 
lute morality  has  a  fated  existence  in  an  order  of  things  which  is  supe- 
rior to  all  religious  doctrines ;  that  this  high  morality,  properly  so 
called,  is  not  derived  from  any  particular  doctrine  or  religion,  and  that 
it  may  be  conceived  as  superior  to  all  religious  and  philosophic  specu- 
lations. Every  religion  which  holds  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines, 
has,  according  to  this  notion,  drawn  upon  the  common  source  of  high 
morality,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  maintain  its  doctrines.  This 
view  of  an  abstract  morality,  independent  of  all  religions,  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  university.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  altogether 
overthrows  Christianity,  because  the  latter  cannot  admit  such  a  morality 
as  this,  pushed  back  into  the  depths  of  an  absurd  fatalism,  and  because 
it  can  see  no  reason  for  any  duty  except  in  those  mysterious  doctrines 
which  God  has  revealed  to  man  in  his  Church  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  morality  has  been  separated,  and,  as  it 
Were,  extracted  from  all  religions,  so  is  it  now  intended  to  go  somewhat 
further,  and  to  separate  and  extract  from  all  the  Christian  and  anti- 
Christian  creeds  a  certain  residue,  which  it  is  thought  all  religions  have 
in  common.     The  operators  are,  however,  very  guarded,  as  to  defining 
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this  common  residue  of  all  religions ;  for  they  feel  that  it  might  turn  out 
to  he  nothing  more  than  pure  Deism  :  all  is  left  indistinct  and  ohscure ! 
And  this  quintessence  of  religion,  this  alleged  common  residue  of  all 
religions,  is  termed  idees  religieuses.  The  Minister  of  worship  takes 
under  his  administration  only  these  idees  religietiseSf  and  leaves  to  the 
different  communions  the  liberty  of  holding  their  various  distinctive 
doctrines." 

The  idea  of  recognizing  this  deistical  supervision  of  the  Church, 
is  indignantly  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the  Galileans,  hy 
M.  de  Begnon. 

"  But  are  we — a  Catholic  people,  servants  of  the  living  God,  to  whom 
are  committed  his  Word  and  the  Catholic  traditions  of  the  whole  world, — 
are  we  to  approach  God  no  longer,  except  through  a  Minister  who 
seeks  to  realize  in  his  administration  that  Pantheism  which,  as  a  phi- 
losophical speculation,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  teaching  of 
his  university  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  that  the  door  is  thus  thrown  open 
to  every  kind  of  error,  however  fatal  to  religion  ?  Are  we  not  surrender- 
ing our  altars  to  Baal,  by  allowing  this  Minister  of  an  atheistical 
power,  to  intrude  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  our  temples,  in  order 
to  choose  our  high-priests  for  us,  to  govern  our  worship,  to  reform  our 
faith,  and  to  corrupt  our  families  by  the  university  instruction.  When 
the  Charter  and  the  laws  give  us  a  right  to  drive  him,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Minister  of  worship,  out  of  our  sanctuary,  shall  we  permit 
him  to  discipline  us  into  some  vague  notion  of  idees  religieuses^  which 
are  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  all  doctrine  ?  Shall  we  suffer  him  to 
extinguish  the  sacred  flame  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  our  fair  father- 
land ?  May  our  cries  serve  at  least  to  wake  up  the  watchmen  of  the 
temple,  and  to  make  them  aware,  how  the  enemy  has  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  principal  entrance,  and  to  what  bondage  we  are  already 
reduced." 

Before  we  bring  our  article  to  a  close,  it  will  be  far  from 
uninteresting  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  picture  which 
our  author  gives  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  repeated 
complaints  of  the  divisions  and  the  party  spirit  prevalent  among 
the  Gallican  clergy.  This  will,  probably,  already  have  struck  our 
readers  in  perusing  some  of  the  foregoing  extracts ;  we  subjoin 
one  or  two  more  in  illustration  of  this  important  feature  of  the 
case.  Thus,  for  instance,  Messrs.  AUignol,  in  pursuing  the  con- 
sequence of  the  precarious  position  in  which  by  far  the  greatest 
1)ortion  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  France  are  placed  by  the  new 
egislation  forced  upon  the  Church  by  the  State,  observe : 

'*  This  wretched  state  of  things  has  produced  another  most  deplorahle 
result.  Among  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  two  opposite  parties  have 
been  formed,  who  may,  like  the  political  parties,  be  designated  as  the 
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ministerial  party  and  the  opposition.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  adhere 
to  the  former,  are  treated  by  their  opponents  as  spies,  informers,  and 
favourites  of  the  powers  that  be ;  those  of  the  other  party,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  taxed  with  systematic  opposition,  with  insubordination,  and 
almost  with  schism.  The  superiors  themselves  nourish  this  fata)  divi- 
sion, unintentionally  no  doubt;  for  it  is  a  consequence  necessarily 
resulting  from  their  position." 

While  there  is  thus  a  spirit  of  division  and  mistrust  abroad 
among  the  lower  clergy,  those  in  higher  stations,  and  especially 
the  bishops,  are,  if  we  may  believe  tne  statement  of  M.  de  BpCg- 
non,  infected  with  a  spirit  of  timidity  and  time-serving. 

"  Every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  lower  itself  beneath  the  despotism 
of  the  State,  even  the  episcopal  character  itself.  Instead  of  energy, 
nothing  is  now  heard  of  but  prudence.  In  the  name  of  prudence,  that 
zeal  which  is  too  apt  to  cool,  is  condemned ;  all  power  seems  to  be  lost, 
except  against  religion,  simply  because  religion  is  attacked  by  the 
powerful,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  defending  it.  The  champions 
which  now  and  then  start  up  in  its  defence,  are  immolated  to  the  wrath 
of  the  government ;  and  if  a  respectable  author  publishes  a  pamphlet 
containing  thousands  of  facts  which  expose  the  irreligious  character  of 
the  University,  if  he  has  thereby  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
public,  some  energetic  censure  from  a  consecrated  hand,  will,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  religious  persons,  light  upon  him,  for  having 
spoken  out  too  freely  ;  for  not  having  spared  the  enemies  of  the 
Church ;  for  not  having  shown  any  of  that  political  charity  which, 
out  of  tenderness  for  the  unjust  and  the  mighty  who  oppress  him, 
always  supposes  the  complainant  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Is  this,  then, 
what  the  people  have  to  expect  of  the  new  political  episcopate,  which 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  has  set  up  amongst  us  ?  Is  this  the  support 
due  to  the  champions  of  religion?  Can  there  be  any  sight  more 
deplorable,  than  to  see  a  bishop,  with  his  own  hands,  deliver  up  the 
most  ardent  and  useful  champions  of  the  cause  of  religion  into  the 
hands  of  impiety,  because  it  is  powerful  ?  Such  is  the  strength  of  an 
episcopate  appointed  by  an  atheist  power!*' 

Against  this  policy  of  the  Bishops  and  their  adherents,  whom 
M.  de  Begnon  designates  by  the  expressive  appellation,  ^  U  parti 
dynaztiqvs^  an  increasing  party  appears  to  be  forming  among  the 
lower  Clergy  of  all  ranks. 

*'  We  know,"  says  the  same  author,  "  and  why  should  we  disguise  it, 
since  our  only  object  is  to  enlighten  our  chiefs  as  to  what  is  passing 
around  them, — we  know,  that  a  great  number  of  venerable  priests  no 
longer  conceal  their  fears  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Episcopate. 
They  are  heard  to  say,  *  Whither  are  we  going  ?  whither  are  we  being 
led  ?  what  are  our  chiefs  doing  amidst  the  many  dangers  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  ?  Are  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  asleep  ? '  This  re'- 
action  from  below  f  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  Church,  is  sufficiently 
justified,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  by  the  common  interest  which 
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God  has  given  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  the  Church,  with  a  vien  to 
rekindle  l^e  in  those  members,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  flagging,** 

The  existence  of  this  party,  and  the  reaction  which  it  pro- 
duces against  the  Episcopate,  are  recognized  even  by  M.  Beyer, 
who  is  slow  to  admit  faults  existing  within  the  Church,  and  who, 
true  to  his  character  as  the  apologist  of  the  Bishops,  stigmatises 
it  as  a  "  presbyterian"  tendency.  He  complains  that  the  great 
malady  of  the  age  has  found  its  way  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church. 

**  I  should  have  dwelt  less  on  this  subject  (canonical  submission  to 
the  episcopal  authority),  but  that  I  see  some  right-minded  men  alarmed 
at  some  symptoms  of  presbyterianism,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
different  places.  And,  truly,  it  wants  but  this  last  misfortune,  to  over- 
whelm the  Church,  and  to  complete  her  desolation.  Is  this  the  mo- 
ment for  priests  to  raise  the  standard  of  disunion,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
signal  of  distress,  the  Church  invites  them  to  close  their  ranks,  to  march 
on,  united  as  one  man,  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  in  order  to 
fight,  pro  aris  etfocis,  against  enemies  whose  aim  is  directed  against 
her  very  existence,  against  her  temples  and  her  altars  ?  " 

And  what  then  are,  our  readers  may  ask,  the  prospects  of  the 
Gallicau  Church,  under  such  circumstances !  Our  authors  will 
supply  an  answer  to  this  question  also. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  position,"  say  Messrs.  AUignol,  **  in  which 
the  new  rSgime  has  placed  the  Clergy,  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic 
faith  in  France  is  at  this  time  at  the  mercy  of  any  of  those  revokUions 
which  are  so  common  in  our  age;  it  may  depend  upon  a  simple  change  of 
government;  nay^  more,  it  may  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  single 
individual* 

"  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  spirit  which  presides  o^er  a  given 
order  of  things,  should  demand  a  change  of  religion,  a  separation  from 
Rome,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  schism ;  the  legalization 
of  the  impieties  of  Ch4tel,  or  the  general  adoption  of  the  Calvinistic 
heresy ;  that  the  interest  of  this  or  that  piince  should  require  such  a 
change,  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  it?  whence  is  an  invincible 
obstacle,  an  insuperable  opposition  to  arise  ?  " 

Of  course  there  may  be,  and,  to  our  mind,  there  are,  many 
other  and  most  weighty  causes,  to  account  for  this  tottering  con- 
dition of  "  the  Catholic  faith^  in  France.  We  only  adduce  the 
statement  of  our  authors  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  is  in  this  precarious  state ;  and  that,  in  the  view  of 
her  members,  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  traced  to  the  political 
bondage  in  which  she  finds  herself.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  same  discouraging  view  of  her  condition  and  prospects  is 
entertained  by  M.  de  Kegnon,  who  likewise  attributes  it  to  the 
interference  of  the  State  m  matters  of  religion. 
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"  State  intervention,"  he  says,  *'  is  tlie  canker  which  undermines  the 
Church's  existence,  the  slow  poison  which  infuses  death  into  her  veins. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  making  war  upon 
the  Church  among  the  people.  Either  she  is  assailed  by  open  force, 
by  bloody  persecution ;  and  in  that  case  God  visibly  assists  her.  In 
dying  for  his  faith,  the  Christian  commits  it  to  God,  who  undertakes 
its  defence ;  and  then  the  blood  of  martyrs  becomes  the  seed  of  the 
('hurch.  Or,  she  is  destroyed  slowly,  by  a  secret,  internal  power  of 
darkness ;  that  is,  by  the  fatal  intervention  of  an  hostile  power ;  and  in 
that  case  God  abandons  her  to  her  miserable  fate.  It  was  hers  to  be 
free,  and  she  would  not.  God  does  not  save  any  particular  Church 
which  will  not  embrace  the  means  of  safety  offered  her.  She  has, 
therefore,  only  herself  to  blame  for  the  bondage  which  she  would  not 
avoid,  and  for  the  shame  which  she  made  no  effort  to  avert." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  by  the  following  apostrophe  of 
M.  Boyer  to  the  political  powers,  who,  having  undertaken  to  be 
protectors  of  the  Church,  have  become  her  oppressors.  Bead, 
as  it  may  be  read,  without  reference  to  the  papal  supremacy,  as  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  language  which  an  oppressed  Church 
may  hold  towards  a  State  who  has  become  unfaithful  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  covenant  between  Church  and  State,  the 
remarks  of  the  author  have  a  more  than  local  application  and 
interest. 

**  The  protection,"  says  M.  Boyer,  addressing  the  State  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  '*  which  you  afford  me  is  an  honour  done  to  me ;  bat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  my  existence ;  it  is  more  useful  to  yourself  than 
profitable  for  me ;  it  bears  you  a  harvest  of  peace  and  happiness  more 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  your  dominions,  than  all  your  assistance 
is  to  the  advancement  of  my  kingdom,  which  is  Christ's.  You  punish 
crimes  when  they  outwardly  appear ;  I  stop  them  at  the  fountain- 
head.  You  repress  rebellion  when  it  breaks  out  sword  in  hand  in  the 
streets  and  squares ;  I  prevent  it  in  the  heart,  in  that  inmost  seat  of 
thought  where  conspiracies  are  plotted.  The  throne  which  I  have 
reared  for  yon  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience  by  the  side  of  God's 
throne,  is  much  more  stable  than  that  whereon  birth  or  military  con* 
qaest  have  placed  you;  and  you  are  blind,  indeed,  if  you  do  not 
perceive  that  my  faith  is  a  surer  defence  to  you  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  all  your  police-force  and  your  executioners.  Know,  that  if  I 
could  be  born,  and  grow  and  strengthen  in  spite  of  you,  I  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  and  preserve  myself  without  you.  Where  were  you» 
when  I  was  striking  my  roots  far  into  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and 
spreading  out  my  branches  widely  as  the  palm-tree?  There  was  a 
time  when  you  posted  decrees  of  proscription  against  me  on  the  walls 
of  your  cities  and  the  pillars  of  your  markets :  at  that  very  time  did  I 
extend  myself  from  place  to  place,  I  entered  into  your  palaces,  your 
senate  chambers,  I  filled  all  your  houses,  and  caused  your  temples  to 
stand  deserted.     If  you  think  of  enslaving  me,  of  lording  it  over  me  in 
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that  moral  order  of  things  which  is  the  true  kingdom  of  God ;  if  you 
mean  to  make  of  me  a  blind  tool  for  your  political  schemes,  I  retire, 
I  depart  from  your  dominions.  Confusion  and  anarchy  will  enter  in 
after  I  have  left,  and  discord  and  warfare  will  too  surely  avenge  your 
haughty  disdain  of  me,  and  your  unjust  proceedings." 

We  have  purposely  abstained,  as  much  as  possible,  from  inter- 
mingling our  own  views  with  the  evidence  which  we  have  thus 
adduced  from  unimpeachable  witnesses  put  forth  by  the  Gallican 
Church  herself.  The  facts,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  relators  upon 
them,  speak  for  themselves.  Many  of  their  remarks  will  find  an 
application  nearer  home,  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  discover. 
The  sum  of  their  testimony  gives  but  a  melancholy  idea  of  the 
prospects  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  in  which  the  immense 
jnajority  of  the  nation  belongs,  nominally  at  least,  to  their  com- 
munion *.  We  have  transferred  on  English  canvass  this  picture  of 
the  condition  of  our  grievously  depressed,  and  no  less  grievously 
erring  Gallican  sister ;  not  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  at  her  afflic- 
tion, nor  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness  on  account  of  the  far  better 
position  in  which,  as  the  most  prejudiced  must  allow,  our  Church 
finds  herself;  but  with  a  view  to  establish,  by  incontrovertible 
evidence,  the  fact,  that  neither  connexion  with  Bome,  nor  sepa- 
ration dejure  from  the  State,  can  protect  the  Church  against  the 
encroachments  of  that  political  usurpation,  which  the  earthly  and 
materialistic  tendencies  of  this  age  are  calculated  immeasurably 
to  aggravate.  We  shall  have  attained  our  object,  and  done,  we 
trust,  some  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ's  holy  Church  in 
bur  own  land,  if  our  readers  shall  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
evidence  laid  Ijefore  them,  with  the  conviction,  that  if  we  would 
istem  the  tide  of  State  encroachments  upon  the  Church,  we  must 
not  play  the  part  either  of  Romanizing  theologians,  or  of  eccle- 
siastic agitators,  but  we  must,  in  reliance  on  the  mighty  help  of 
Him  who  has  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  his  Church,  strive  to  increase  her  inward  energies,  by 
promoting  union  among  her  members,  and  deepening  the  tone  of 
religious  principle  within  her ;  nothing  doubting  that  the  moral 
ascendency  which,  if  united  and  faithful,  she  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise over  the  public  mind,  vrill  soon  procure  for  her,  from  a 
national  sense  of  justice,  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and 
immunities,  which  have  been  brought  into  abeyance  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  which  she  has  not  yet  had  time  to  recover 
in  the  general  confusion  of  this  restless  and  unthinking  age. 

*  From  the  census  of  1843  it  appears,  that  out  of  the  entire  population  of  France, 
amounting  to  thirty-four  millions,  there  are  no  more  than  one  million  Protestants* 
All  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  Jews,  are  either 
infidels  or  Roman  Catholics. 
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Aet.  III. — A  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  Leeds.    By  W.  F. 

Hook,  D,D.  Vicar. 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  Division  of  the  Parish  and  Vicarage  of 

Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  into  several  Parishes  and  Vicar- 

ages.     7  Victoria,  Sess.  1844. 

Ik  the  Divine  commission  which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  to  his 
Apostles  and  their  successors,  "  Go,  disciple  all  nations — preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,**'  we  have  the  charter  of  the  Church's 
authority  to  convey  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  every  individual 
child  of  man.  This  feature  in  the  Church's  economy  explains  the 
developement  of  her  polity  and  discipline.  At  first,  the  Apostles 
themselves  were  suflBcient  for  the  work  immediately  before  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased,  and  the  saved 
were  daily  added  to  the  Church,  they  committed  to  others  a  por- 
tion of  their  own  functions,  reserving  to  themselves  direction  and 
oversight.     Hence  arose  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon. 

For  several  ages  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  paro- 
chial system,  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  phrase,  did  not  exist. 
The  bishops  of  each  diocese  sent  forth  their  priests  and  deacons 
to  whatever  portion  of  it  required  assistance.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, certain  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  presbyters,  who  solemnized  in  their  allotted  spheres,  as  the 
bishop's  representatives,  those  offices  which  are  common  to  both 
orders.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  parishes.  They 
arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  were  essential  to 
the  execution  of  her  holy  mission,  to  ensure  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity individuaUy  to  mankind. 

No  precise  epoch  may  be  fixed  upon  when  this  centralization  of 
the  Church's  energy  commenced.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  it 
would  vary  in  different  localities ;  and  as  the  necessity  for  it  arose, 
it  was  applied.  There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  the  pages 
of  early  Christian  writers  which  give  a  glimpse  both  of  the  origin 
of  the  parochial  system  (for  at  present  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  diocesan),  and  the  general  character  of  it.  Thus  S.  Epipha- 
nius  tells  us,  that  aU  the  churches  in  Alexandria  had  their  own 
particular  presbyters  assigned  to  them,  who  dwelt  near  their 
own  churches,  every  one  in  his  own  street  or  division  *.  The 
custom,  even  then  common,  gradually  prevailed  throughout  the 
Church,  and  in  England  we  find  the  parochial  system  thoroughly 
established  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

^  Quoted  by  Bingham,  Book  ix.  Sect.  5.     EcL  a.d.  1711. 
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At  their  origin  among  us,  the  extent  of  parishes  was  greater 
than  it  became  afterwards ;  for  the  same  necessity,  increase  of 
population,  which  had  made  it  incumbent  to  create  parishes,  ren- 
dered it  imperative  to  sub-divide  the  parishes  thus  created.  "  For 
as  the  country  grew  more  populous,''  we  are  now  quoting  no  less 
an  authority  on  parochial  antiquities  than  Bishop  Kennet,  ''  and 
persons  more  devout,  several  other  churches  were  founded  within 
the  extent  of  the  former,  and  then  a  new  parochial  circuit  was 
allotted  in  proportion  to  the  new  church,  near  the  manor  or  estate 
of  the  founder  of  it.  Thus  certainly  began  the  increase  of  parishes, 
when  one  too  large  and  diffuse  for  the  resort  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  one  church,  was  by  the  addition  of  some  one  or  more  new 
churches,  cantoned  into  more  limited  divisions  '.'*'' 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  parochial  system,  the  principle 
of  which  was,  as  Dr.  Hook  truly  observes  in  the  letter  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  thxit  each  parish  priest  might  le  able 
personally  to  have  the  oversight  of  each  member  of  his  parish^  acting 
himself  v/nder  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  bishop^  is  the 
organization  which  the  Church,  in  her  collective  wisdom,  has 
adopted  for  fulfilling  her  Lord's  command  to  disciple  all  nations, 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  advantages  of  the  parochial  system  are  too  obvious  to 
require  a  particular  enumeration.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
greatest  of  them ;  and  we  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Hook's 
expressions : — 

'*  It  is  only,"  he  says,  *'  when  the  minister  resides  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  that  the  poor  are  brought  to  regard  him  as  their  protector  and 
friend,  to  whom  they  may,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resort  for  advice  in 
difficulty,  and  assistance  in  distress ;  it  is  only  then  that  the  Gospel  can 
be  effectually  taught  in  the  cottage,  as  well  as  preached  from  the  pulpit; 
it  is  only  then  that  the  eloquence  of  a  good  example  can  have  its  full 
influence." 

The  parochial  system  in  England  only  existed  in  its  perfection 
prior  to  the  appropriation  of  benefices  to  religious  houses, — a 
measure  which,  though  well-intentioned  in  its  origin,  became 
most  deeply  injurious  to  the  Church.  The  revenues  of  benefices 
having  been  seized  by  the  monks,  secular,  and  occasionally  regular 
clergy,  under  the  designation  of  vicars,  were  appointed  to  per- 
form the  religious  offices  of  the  parish,  with  a  stipend  wholly 
insufficient  for  their  position.  For  one  part  of  the  revenues 
received  by  the  parochial  clergy  was  bound  to  be  expended  in 
entertaining  strangers  and  relieving  the  poor,  for  which  purpose 

'  KenneC's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  687* 
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eveiy  parish  priest  kept  a  register,  wherein  he  entered  the  names 
of  his  needy  parishioners,  and  calling  them  over  at  the  church- 
door,  distributed  to  every  one  as  his  stock  would  afford,  and  their 
necessities  required.  He  also  lodged  pilgrims  and  strangers,  for 
which  reason  parsonage-houses,  as  well  as  monasteries,  were  built 
on  the  highways,  or  on  the  edge  of  wide  commons.  But  impropria- 
tions too  frequently  reduced  the  parochial  clergy  to  beggary,  and 
forced  them  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  becoming  chantry  priests. 
The  fact  censured  by  Chaucer  was  often  a  matter  more  of  neces- 
sity than  of  choice : — 

"  Left  his  sheep  encumbered  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London,  and  St.  Pauls, 
To  seek  a  chantry  for  souls." 

We  hope  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  our  dwell- 
ing a  Uttle  on  those  evils  and  their  results '. 

The  patrons  who  had  given  up  their  advowson  of  benefices  into 
the  hands  of  the  monasteries,  soon  found  out  the  mistake  which 
they  had  committed,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  complained 
to  the  pope,  "  that  the  sole  reason  why  they  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  transferred  their  right  of  patronage  upon  the  religious, 
was  a  high  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  those  men ;  that  they  would 
better  consult  the  health  of  souls,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  but 
finding  themselves  to  be  frustrate  of  that  pious  intention,  they 
ought  now  to  resume  the  patronage  of  the  several  churches  within 
their  own  fee,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  own  disposal,  as  reverting 
to  them  upon  breach  of  the  trust  committed  to  them."" 

The  clergy  in  convocation  (1246)  declare  that  it  had  been  a 
good  custom  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  for  the  rectors  of  parish 
churches  to  live  in  hospitality  and  charity;  whereas  a  sub- 
ducting of  their  former  profits,  had  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  closeness  and  narrowness  of  living,  and  their  poverty  had  ex- 
posed them  to  oppression  and  diminution  of  their  dues,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  damage  of  the  universal  Church. 

When  Henry  V.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  requested  the 
university  of  Oxford  to  advise  him  of  those  matters  which  chiefly 
required  reform  in  the  ecclesiastical  system,  they  assign  to  mani- 
fold appropriation  of  churches  *'  a  great  discomfort  to  the  parish- 
ioners by  the  withdrawal  of  hospitable  refreshment  to  the  poor, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  neglect  of  the  care  of  souls.  May  it, 
therefore,  please,''  the  university  adds,  "upon  due  advice  and 
proceeding,  to  revoke  such  appropriations,  and  wisely  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future.'' 

'  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Bp.  Kennel's  admirable  work  on  parochial 
antiquities,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted  in  these  pages. 
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Nor  were  parliaments  in  those  days  silent  on  tbe  subject.  Thus 
we  find  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
remonstrating,  that — 

''  Whereas  it  is  known  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  canon  laws,  and 
human  laws,  that  henefices  of  Holy  Church,  having  cure  of  souls,  were 
first  of  all  instituted  and  established  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  health 
and  remedy  of  the  founders,  the  government  and  relief  of  the  parishioners 
of  the  same,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  clergy.  Not- 
withstanding the  spiritual  patrons  of  these  benefices  mischievously 
appropriate  the  said  benefices,  and  generally  throw  down  the  houses 
and  edifices  of  the  same  to  tbe  ground,  and  carry  them  away,  and 
cruelly  take  away  and  destroy  divine  service,  hospitality,  and  other 
marks  of  charity,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  said  bene- 
fices, in  offence  to  God,  confusion  of  their  souls,  grievous  desolation  of 
the  country  and  parishioners  .  .  .  that  it  will  please  you  to  provide  and 
ordain  due  remedy  therein  in  this  present  parliament." 

Nor  was  this  subversion  of  the  parochial  system  without  assailants 
in  the  times  which  intervene  before  the  reformation.  Archbishop 
Peckham,  Bishop  Grostete,  and  even  several  of  the  popes  and 
monastic  orders  denounced  it.  And  although  at  the  reformation 
the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII.  wrested  these  endowments  from  the 
monks,  and  appropriated  them  to  himself  and  his  creatures,  it 
was  not  without  the  parliament,  which  sanctioned  the  sacrilege, 
being  somewhat  bluntly  adjured  by  a  London  merchant,  in  the 
name  of  his  poor  brethren,  to  consider  well  this  abuse,  and  see  it 
amended.  In  the  succeeding  reign  we  find  Cranmer  opposing  a 
bill  for  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  upon  the  ground  of  the  clergy 
being  much  impoverished  by  the  state  of  impropriated  tithes,  which 
ought  in  all  reason  to  have  returned  into  the  Church,  but  upon 
the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  were  sold  among  the  laity.  Well 
might  Bucer  also  pronounce  this  malum  sane  iniolerahile.  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  not  lack  a  bold  rebuke  on  this  head  from  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  as  that  primate's  noble  letter,  quoted  by  good 
Isaak  Walton,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Hooker,''  shows.  Lord  Bacon 
vrished  "  that  impropriations  were  returned  to  the  Church,  as 
the  most  proper  and  natural  efndowm>mts^  Indeed  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  names,  and  the  deepest  thinkers  in  our  history, 
Camden,  the  royal  martyr  Charles,  Laud,  Selden,  Spelman,  Dug- 
dale,  and  many  others  quoted  by  Kennet,  all  denounced  the  system 
of  impropriations,  and  laboured  for  its  overthrow.  And  though, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  her  majesty's  noble  munificence  to 
the  parochial  clergy  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  impropriations,  there  were  many  even  then 
who  saw  its  inadequacy.  Then  it  was  that  Kennet  produced  his 
work  on  impropriations,  which,  besides  the  weight  of  his  own 
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advocacy,  contains  a  summary  of  all  former  efforts  in  the  cause, 
and  incontrovertibly  proves  impropriations  to  have  caused  an 
insuflBcient  clergy,  increase  of  the  poor,  dilapidation  of  vicarage - 
houses,  the  necessity  of  uniting  parish  churches,  and  thereby 
most  effectually  crippling  the  parochial  system,  and  producing 
pluralities  and  non-residence. 

Bobert  Nelson  also  tells  us  that  Bull,  who  was  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  being 
in  the  main  founded  on  the  best  and  purest  antiquity,  often 
lamented  her  distressed  state  from  the  decay  of  ancient  disci- 
pline, and  from  those  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  more  particularly  from  the  great  number  of  lay  impropriations. 
The  last  of  these  he  looked  upon  as  the  occasion  of  the  two  former^ 
upon  which  he  said,  several  good  men  called  the  alienation  of 
tithes  the  scandal  of  the  reformation;  and  that  they  esteemed 
it  the  great  blemish  of  the  happy  restoration,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  care  taken  at  that  time  of  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  respect  to  the  revenues  of  it  *. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments.  Bull  greatly  exerted  him- 
self, while  bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  obtain  from  lay  impropriators, 
who  much  abound  in  that  diocese,  those  tithes  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Church.  Had  he  been  more  successful,  the  recent 
outbreaks  in  that  locality  would  probably  have  been  unheard  of, 
since  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  assign 
the  defective  condition  of  the  parochial  system,  which  is  the 
result  of  lay  impropriations,  aa  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riots. 
The  passage  referred  to  in  this  report  is  as  follows : — 

*'  We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us,  before  closing  the  report,  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  without  serious 
concern  and  regret ;  we  refer  to  the  existing  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church  in  South  Wales.  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  are  seceders  from  her  communion  is  a  fact,  which,  on 
whatever  other  grounds  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  the  deficiency 
of  her  means  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  promote* 
In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  has  so  large  a  portion  of  the  titket  been 
diverted  into  lay  hands.  In  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  which  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  counties,  the  average  value  of  vicarages 
is  stated  to  amount  to  137/-  per  annum.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  rural  and  thinly -peopled  districts  have  been 
left  without  accessible  means  of  worship,  or  spiritual  instruction,  while 
the  ministers  of  large  and  populous  town-parishes  have  received  sti- 
pends wholly  inadequate  to  provide  them  with  those  requisites  which 

«  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull,  p.  431. 
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are  usually  deemed  necessary  for  their  station,  or  to  the  demands  which 
their  oflSce  involves  *."    Page  37. 

With  these  views  of  the  parochial  functions  of  our  Church  we 
have  hailed  with  delight,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  days,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Hookas  letter  to  his  parishioners,  proposing  the 
division  of  his  immense  parish  into  several  parishes  and  vicarages. 
And  right  glad  are  we  to  find  this  letter  so  quickly  followed  by  a 
bill  for  carrying  these  admirable  provisions  into  effect,  which 
has  become  law,  amidst  the  gratulations  of  all  faithful  churchmen. 
We  were  pleased  to  remark  that  the  Premier  himself,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  justice  to 
the  liberality  in  which  this  noble  measure  originated. 

The  conduct  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
power,  patronage  (of  fourteen  Churches),  and  emolument,  which 
this  measure  involves,  is,  in  these  days  of  self-indulgence,  an  ex- 
ample of  almost  inestimable  value. 

"  My  plan,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  "  proposes  the  relinquishment,  on  my 
part,  of  half  my  income,  and  the  removal  of  my  family  to  a  smaller 
parsonage  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  These  concessions  I 
am  prepared  to  make  whenever  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  are 
ready  to  carry  the  proposed  measure  into  effect." 

The  parishioners  of  Leeds  may  well  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  such 
conduct,  dictated  as  it  is  by  the  purest  zeal  for  their  welfare,  and 
by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  ready  to  relinquish  all  worldly 
privileges  and  enjoyments  for  their  salvation.  To  have  selected 
such  a  man  for  the  important  office  of  vicar  of  Leeds,  was  in  itself 
most  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  citizens  of  that  great,  and  opulent, 
and  intelligent  community.  To  have  received  him  with  the  affec- 
tionate and  cordial  respect  with  which  he  has  always  been  sur- 
rounded, and  which  has  enabled  him  to  carry  through  such  de- 
signs for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  vast  population  entrusted  to 
his  care,  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  which  must  always  be  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  the  parish  of  Leeds.  But  the  measure  before 
us  is  one  which  must  cause  the  highest  rejoicing  to  evejy  true 
friend  of  the  Church — exhibiting  as  it  does  the  united  action  of  a 
pastor  and  his  people  in  the  same  noble  cause,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  self-denial.  The  vicar,  who  has  reduced  his  income  to 
one  half,  and  relinquished  the  patronage  of  fourteen  churches; 
the  trustees,  who  have  consented  to  diminish  so  far  the  value  of 
the  benefice  in  their  gift ;  the  parishioners,  who  have  consented 

'  On  comparing  this  passage  with  the  opinions  of  Nelson  and  Bull,  as  expressed  in 
the  bishop's  Life,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  eminent  men  assigned  to  the  same  cause 
the  prevalence  of  dissent  in  South  Wales,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
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to  throw  open  the  area  of  every  church  in  Leeds  to  the  poor — all 
merit  the  deepest  gratitude,  the  warmest  praise  of  every  son  of 
the  Church ;  and,  assuredly,  the  reward  of  those  who  have  thus 
ministered  to  the  poor  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shaU  be  great  m 
heaven. 

But  it  is  with  the  measure,  and  not  the  author  of  it,  that  we 
are  now  concerned.  And  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  most  season- 
able application  of  the  only  method  which  can  bring  the  English 
Church  to  bear  upon  the  people.  For  a  century  and  half  at  least, 
empiric  after  empiric  has  been  prescribing  his  panacea  for  healing 
the  defects  of  our  ecclesiastical  regimen  as  regards  pastoral  super- 
intendence. But  dissent  is  still  rife ;  the  millions  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts  are  fast  sinking  into  practical  heathenism,  if 
they  have  ever  emerged  from  it;  and  though  there  is  a  happy 
revival  of  sounder  principles,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church,  yet  from  the  want  of  fitting 
machinery  to  propagate  them,  there  is  no  little  danger  of  a 
relapse. 

But  Dr.  Hookas  plan  appears  to  us  to  point  to  the  true  reme- 
dies for  our  present  evils.  It  seems  to  carry  out  fully  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Church  ;  and  we  should  indeed  rejoice  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  conditions  of  it  carried  into  effect  in  all  places 
simih^ly  circumstanced : — 

"II.  A  convenient  district  to  be  annexed  to  each  of  the  existing 
churches,  which  shall  become  a  parish  for  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
purposes* 

"  III.  Each  church  to  be  a  vicarage,  and  the  incumbent  to  be  vicar 
of,  and  have  the  sole  cure  of  souls  within  the  parish  annexed  to  the 
church. 

'*  IV.  Such  part  of  the  parish  as  shall  not  be  annexed  to  any  exist- 
ing church,  to  be  formed  into  convenient  districts  for  pastoral  super- 
intendence, such  districts  to  be  similar  to  those  formed  under  the  act  of 
last  session. 

"  V.  On  the  erection  and  consecration  of  a  church  within  such  dis- 
tricts, the  same  to  become  vicarages  and  parishes,  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
isting churches. 

"VI.  The  floor  of  every  church  to  be  wholly  free  and  unappro- 
priated. 

"VII.  A  suitable  house  of  residence  for  the  clergyman  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  parish. 

"VIII.  The  church  not  to  become  a  parish  church  until  the  floor  shall 
bave  been  declared  free,  and  a  residence  for  the  clergyman  shall  have 
been  provided." 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  this  noble  plan. 
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Leeds,  however,  though  one  of  the  most  important,  is  but 
one  of  our  overgrown  parishes,  among  many  hundred  others, 
wherein  the  parochial  system  must  be  said  to  be  known  only  by 
name.  Greatly,  therefore,  as  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  bemg  restored  to 
the  Church''s  ancient  rule,  we  cannot  but  feel  anxious  to  see  the 
same  prospects  of  good  for  other  districts.  Bradford  *,  Halifax', 
Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  not  to  men- 
tion other  equally  important  places,  all  require  a  similar  measure 
to  make  the  Church  felt  among  them,  or  commensurate  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  people. 

**  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  a  general  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  Hookas  plan  to  overgrown  parishes.  It  is  not  every 
incumbent  who  is  willing  to  divest  himself  of  the  influence  and 
patronage  connected  with  the  headship  of  a  large  parish:  and 
even  in  cases  where  incumbents  are  wiUing  to  surrender  their 
lights  to  others,  the  income  of  the  mother  Church  would  so 
materially  sufier,  that  few  vicars  could  afford,  whatever  might  be 
their  inclination,  to  make  the  sacrifice.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
really  formidable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  our  parochial 
system.  The  evil  would  be  at  an  end,  however,  were  the  Church 
again  in  possession  of  the  property  which  was  taken  from  her  by 
the  monasteries,  and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Let 
impropriations  be  restored  to  the  Church,  either  by  the  voluntary 
piety  of  the  persons  who  hold  them,  or  by  a  society  incorporated 
for  the  purchase  of  them,  and  then  there  will  be  funds  amply  suf- 
ficient for  endowing  new  vicarages  without  impoverishing  the  old 
mother  Churches. 

Very  many  instances  are  on  record  of  impropriators  having 
voluntarily  restored  these  portions  of  their  income  to  God  and  his 
Church.  And  now  that  a  spirit  of  ancient  piety  is  reviving,  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthy  impropriators  may 
consider  this  to  be  the  most  becoming  and  efficient  method  of 
testifying  their  love  and  reverence  to  their  spiritual  mother. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  only  objection  of  any  import- 
ance which  has  been  urged  against  the  division  of  the  vicarage  of 
Leeds. 

It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  benefits  of 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  the  vicar  of  Bradford  has,  to  some  extent,  imitated 
Dr.  Hook's  plan. 

'  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  some  years  ago,  for  dividing  the  extensive  and 
wealthy  vicarage  of  Halifax  at  the  next  vacancy. 
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the  measure,  its  present  effects  are  calculated  to  check  a  career 
of  great  usefuhiess,  and  prove  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Hook,  it  is  well  known,  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  amongst  the  advocates  of  sound  Church  principles. 
Now  the  parish  of  Leeds  is  that  iroi;  otCp  which  a  theological 
Archimedes  might  well  covet  for  putting  his  principles  in  motion. 
But  by  descending  from  this  commanding  sphere,  to  that  of  a 
vicar  of  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it,  and  thereby  ceding  to 
others  who  may  hold  opposite  views  an  authority  equal  to  his 
own,  he  is  yielding  vantage-ground  which  it  will  be  dii&cult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  regain  in  other  ways. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  view  of  the  case.  A 
sphere  of  immense  influence  will  be  resigned.  Dr.  Hook,  as  an 
individual,  will  make  a  sacrifice  which  no  mere  party  man  would 
make.  But  the  real  question  seems  to  be,  whether  positions  of 
such  commanding  influence  occupied  by  individual  presbyters,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  Church.  The  good  old 
maxim,  \wpig  tov  iiricrKOTrov  fxriSlv  irotcirc,  is  too  likely  to  be 
forgotten  in  such  positions,  and  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling 
among  brother  presbyters  to  be  engendered.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  legitimate  influence  which  attaches  to  learning  and 
piety,  zeal  and  ability,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  receive  a  new 
impulse  from  so  touching  an  example  of  self-denial. 

But  what  the  English  Church  wants  now,  more  than  ever,  as 
the  legitimate  channel  for  conveying  the  restored  tone  of  our 
theology  throughout  the  land,  is  a  larger  body  of  really  working 
clergy,  each  carrying  out  the  solemn  vows  of  his  ordination  in  a 
prescribed  sphere  with  the  faithfulness,  energy,  and  prudence,  of 
one  who  feels  his  responsibility,  and  knows  his  sphere  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  commensurate  with  man^s  physical  powers. 

"  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior ;  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed ; 
Men  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  them  ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 
Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 
Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares." 

Such  men  only  are  of  our  "pure  altars  worthy ;''  and  by  no 
other  means  shail  we  impress  the  Church  in  all  her  spiritual 
vitality  upon  the  teeming  millions  of  our  population.  But  let  our 
parishes  be  subdivided,  and  each  parish  be  supplied  with  a  priest, 
who,  besides  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  is  pos- 
sessed of  pecuniary  means,   not  only  becoming  his   own    posi- 
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tioh,  but  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  hodpitality  a&d  almsgiving; 
living  amongst  his  people,  and  becoming  one  of  themselves; 
pteaching  to  them  day  by  ddy  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
good  life,  and  bringing  the  entire  teaching  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book  to  be^r  upon  their  daily  avocations,  their  sympathies,  their 
joys  and  sorrows ;  and  soon  will  our  Church  bestir  herself  in  every 
limb  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  Dissent  will  stagger  Uke  a 
drunken  man,  and  be  at  its  wit^s  end.  The  poor  will  return  to 
the  Church,  claim  kindred  there,  and  have  their  claims  allowed. 
The  rich  will  bie  excitied  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  ministering  to 
her  need ;  and  thus  a  well-ordered  body  of  priests,  superintended 
by  an  increased  number  of  vigilant  bishops,  together  with  a 
dutiftil  and  well-instructed  laity,  will  not  fail  to  bring  ^down  the 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  us,  and  make  the 
English  Church  the  glory  and  blessing  of  England  and  of  Chris- 
tendom. 
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Aet.  IV. — Li/ees  of  the  Qweem  of  England,    By  Agnes  Steick- 
LAND.     Vols.  VI.  and  VII.     London :  Golbum. 

P£RHAPs  no  character  in  history  has  been  more  exposed  to  every 
variety  and  excess  of  praise  and  censure,  than  that  of  our  greatest 
English  sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  image  has  for  ages  stood 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  been  consecrated  in  the 
admiring  gratitude  of  h6r  country.  From  her  reign  we  date  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  our  Church,  our  com- 
mercial and  political  greatness,  our  naval  glory,  our  immortal 
literature ;  and  all  this  was,  in  a  degree  which  in  this  modem 
state  of  society  is  no  longer  practicable,  influenced  and  directed 
by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sovereign.  And  since  a  more 
reverential  spirit  seems  reviving  among  us,  with  an  anxious  look- 
ing back  to  the  past  for  some  reality  on  which  the  quality  of 
veneration  may  rest,  it  may  be  a  task  not  whdQy  devoid  of  interest, 
to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  Elizabeth'^s  ancient  fame,  and  the 
causes  of  the  hostility  which  has  of  late  assailed  it.  The  dearest 
interests  of  our  country  are  involved  in  the  question ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  despise  the  giver,  without  casting  some  slur  either  on 
die  receiver,  or  cm  the  value  of  the  benefits  bestowed. 

To  Miss  Strickland's  ^'  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England'^  we 
are  indebted  for  much  curious  and  entertaining  information  on 
the  private  habits  and  demeanour  of  Elizabeth,  which  would  seem 
likely  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  her  character;  but 
probably  few  readers  have  risen  from  the  perusal  without  expe- 
riencing something  approaching  to  inextricable  confusion  of  ideas. 
The  preceding  lives  afforded  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  royal  ladies,  whose  part  in  history  was  seldom  a  pro- 
minent one,  and  of  whom  popular  (pinion  seems  frequently  to 
have  received  a  mistaken  impression.  If  some  inaccuracy  and 
carelessness  have  been  detected  in  these  volumes,  and  occasional 
dependence  on  suspicious  authorities,  still  their  various  and  ori- 
ginal information  on  the  customs  of  past  ages,  and  the  interiors  of 
half-civilized  courts ;  the  romantic  and  affecting  adventures,  and 
yet  more,  the  shining  qualities  and  goodness  thus  brought  into 
notice,  make  them  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  day.     So  angelic  do  the  mild  virtues  of  our  queens  (with  few 
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exceptions)  appear,  contrasting  with  the  rude,  unholy  characters 
of  their  more  distinguished  consorts,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  the  Chinese  poet,  "Virtue  would  have  been  forgotten 
upon  earth,  had  not  these  virtuous  heroines  arisen  to  remind  us 
of  it.'^  They  were  examples  of  piety,  patrons  of  literature,  the 
chief  promoters  of  every  art  which  serves  to  embeUish  life,  in 
ages  when  war  or  political  intrigue  was  the  favourite  occupation 
of  men.  Even  when  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  by 
their  own  passions,  into  the  commission  of  crime,  they  are  shown 
to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
From  a  writer  thus  alive  to  the  honour  of  her  sex,  and  so  well  able 
to  deUneate  its  excellence,  we  had  hoped  for  a  juster  appreciation 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  amongst  its  mZ  distinguished  SLments. 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  by  female  biographers. 

But  far  from  increasing  her  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
tended importance  of  her  subject.  Miss  Strickland  seems  to  have 
had  recourse,  by  preference,  to  the  most  trivial  materials  for  her 
life  of  Ehzabeth.  It  is  not  by  minute  descriptions  of  new  costumes 
or  court  galas ;  not  by  the  petulant  criticisms  of  discontented 
courtiers,  or  the  malicious  gossip  of  foreign  envoys,  that  a  life 
replete  with  the  destiny  of  empires  can  be  fairly  represented. 
With  these  the  work  abounds,  and  certainly  a  more  amusing  col- 
lection of  heterogeneous  anecdotes  could  not  be  desired.  There 
is  a  sort  of  impartiality  in  the  selection,  which  records  with  equal 
fidelity  the  obscure  libel,  and  the  glowing  panegyric,  whose  con- 
tradictory  evidences  follow  one  another  in  immediate  and  puzzling 
succession.  On  the  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  aiiairs  of  the 
reign,  there  is  little  information,  and  that  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
nature ;  while  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  and  depreciate  the 
important  personal  part  taken  by  the  queen  is  perpetually  and 
unpleasantly  evident.  The  account  of  her  early  life  and  trials  is 
by  far  the  best  written  portion  of  these  volumes ;  and  though 
disfigured  by  the  unfair,  inimical  spirit  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
supplies  such  evidence  of  youthful  excellence  and  wisdom,  as  might 
alone  have  sufficed  to  establish  a  deathless  renown. 

From  her  in&ncy  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  distin- 
guished by  endowments  of  mind  and  person  which  seem  to  have 
endeared  her,  in  the  forlorn  position  to  which  she  was  reduced  by 
the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  to  all  around  her.  She  won 
the  favour  of  .her  unfeeling  father,  and  the  warm  affection  of  each 
successive  victim  of  his  conjugal  caprice ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
''  those  who  knew  her  best  were  accustomed  to  say  of  her,  that 
God  who  had  endowed  her  with  such  rare  gifts  had  certainly 
destined  her  to  some  distinguished  employment  in  the  world. ' 
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She  was  the  favourite  companion  and  fellow-student  of  her 
brother  Edward ;  and  the  accounts  which  are  riven  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  these  children  in  every  branch  of  learning  approach 
the  marvellous.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  was  left  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  care  of  his  surviving  queen,  Catharine 
Parr,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  shown  the  prudence  and 
good  conduct  usually  attributed  to  her  in  this  office.  She  had 
married,  in  the  first  month  of  this,  her  third  widowhood,  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  intriguing  brother  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set, and  her  husband  directed  his  efiforts  to  obtaining  an  undue 
influence  over  the  youthful  princess.  Catharine  at  first  encou- 
raged, but  became  jealous  of  their  intimacy.  Her  death  in  the 
following  year  left  Seymour  at  liberty  to  offer  his  addresses,  though 
clandestinely,  to  her  daughter-in-law,  an  intrigue  which  con- 
tributed to  his  untimely  end,  and  was  the  means  of  casting  some 
suspicion  on  Elizabeth.  But  even  from  the  report  of  those  who 
manifest  an  unaccountable  desire  to  find  cause  of  scandal  against 
her,  she  is  proved  to  have  behaved  during  the  whole  affair  with  a 
dignity,  good  sense  and  propriety,  admirable  in  so  young  a  girl, 
thrown  into  a  singularly  difficult  and  unprotected  situation.  That 
her  accomplished  though  unprincipled  suitor  had  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  affections,  certainly  rather  adds  to  her  claims 
for  a  favourable  construction.  But  while  her  prudence  deserves 
praise,  her  warm  and  generous  defence  of  her  governess  Mrs. 
Ashley,  who  had  acted  with  less  discretion,  equsuly  displays  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  sincerity  of  her  attachments.  It  is, 
indeed,  observable  throughout  Eliaabeth^s  life,  that  even  when  in 
danger  herself,  she  never  deserted  her  friends ;  and  those  who  had 
served  her  in  her  youth  retained  her  regard  till  death.  After  the 
execution  of  Seymour,  she  passed  the  remaining  years  of  Edward^s 
life  chiefly  in  retirement,  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  learning, 
and  the  practice  of  every  feminine  virtue.  From  the  letter  of  her 
tutor  Ascham  to  Sturmius  the  following  testimony  is  given : — 

''The  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her  sixteenth  year;  and  so 
much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy  united  with  dignity, 
have  never  been  observed  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardent 
love  of  true  religion,  and  the  best  kind  of  literature  ;  the  constitution 
of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with 
masculine  power  of  application  ;  no  apprehension  can  be  quicker  than 
hers,  no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like 
English ;  Latin  with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment.  She  also  spoke 
Greek  with  me  frequently,  willingly,  and  moderately  well.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  her  handwriting,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  character.     In  music  she  is  very  skilful,  but  does  not  greatly 
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delight.  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  ahe  greatly  prefers  a 
simple  elegance,  to  show  and  splendour,  so  despising  the  outward 
adorning  and  plaiting  the  hair  and  wearing  of  gold,  that  in  the  whole 
manner  of  her  life,  she  rather  resemhles  Hippolyta  than  Phaedra."— 
p.  54. 

"  The  king  her.  father,"  says  Dr.  Aylmer,  "  left  her  rich  clothes  and 
jewels,  and  I  know  it  to  he  true  that  in  seven  years  after  his  death  she 
never,  in  all  that  time,  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels 
but  once,  and  that  against  her  will ;  and  that  there  never  came  gold 
or  stone  upon  her  head,  till  her  sister  forced  her  to  lay  off  all  her  former 
soberness,  and  bear  company  in  her  glittering  gayness ;  and  then  she 
so  wore  it,  that  all  men  might  see  that  her  body  carried  that  which  her 
heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  maidenly  apparel  which  she  used 
in  king  Edward's  time,  made  the  noblemen's  wives  and  daughters 
ashamed  to  be  dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks,  being  more  moved 
with  her  most  virtuous  example,  than  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  Peter 
wrote,  touching  the  matter. "*-*p.  50. 

All  this  continuance  in  well-doing  is  oddly  ascribed  by  Miss 
Strickland  to  such  a  premature  perfection  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion^ as  the  practice  of  a  long  life  could  hardly  have  bestowed, 
and  which  in  a  young  girl  would  not  have  been  little  less  than 
miraculous.  It  was,  we  suppose,  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  means  by  a 
^'  retrospection  as  to  the  future,^  which  enabled  her  to  adopt  such 
a  course  as  was  likely  to  gain  the  love  and  reverence  of  sul  men. 
If  so,  the  end  was  certainly  attained ;  she  was  the  darling  of  the 
people ;  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  reformation ;  and  consequently, 
on  the  accession  of  her  less  loved  and  less  gifted  sister,  an  object 
of  fear  and  jealousy  to  her.  Of  her  trials  and  perils  during  that 
sister'^s  disastrous  reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  fault 
could  ever  be  proved  against  her,  while  the  piety,  fortitude  and 
meekness  with  which  she  endured  imprisonment  and  threatened 
destruction,  converted  determined  foes,  when  admitted  to  her 
presence,  into  faithful  friends.  Thus  the  fierce  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  counselled  her  execution,  was  so  moved  by  her  de- 
meanour when  examined  before  the  council,  that  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  acknowledged  her  wrongs,  and  ever  after  devoted  himself 
to  her  service,  (p.  97.)  PhSip,  also,  who  had  demanded  her 
removal  as  a  condition  of  his  coming  to  England,  afterwards 
treated  her  with  the  highest  distinction ;  while  the  followers  and 
partakers  of  her  evil  fortunes  were  beguiled  of  their  affliction  by 
'*  the  sweet  words  and  sweeter  deeds  of  their  mistress  and  fellow 
prisoner.^'  (See  Sir  John  Hanington^s  letter,  p.  99.) 

And  now  the  days  of  her  probation  were  over,  and  Elizabeth 
was  called — to  use  her  own  expression  on  entering  the  tower  as 
queen,  ^'  from  being  a  prisoner  in  this  place,  to  be  prince  in  this 
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land.**^     Yet  was  her  situatiou  onei  of  scarce  less  danger  and 
difficulty  than  before, 

"  Let  us  in  the  forcible  words  of  bishop  Jewel,"  said  Strype,  ^*  look 
upon  the  state  as  she  found  it.  What  hunger  was  in  the  land !  many 
of  our  brethren  died  for  want  of  food.  What  cruel  executions  were 
there  in  London  I  There  were  few  streets  where  was  not  set  up  a 
gallows  or  a  gibbet.  What  diseases  fell  upon  us  I  the  gravest  and 
wisest  and  richest  met}  were  taken  away*  Calais  wa^  lost.  A  stranger 
and  foreign  people  had  the  rule  over  us.  All  things  went  against  us, 
because  God  was  not  with  us ;  but  He  restored  by  his  servant  the 
queen,  those  joys  again  which  we  lacked." 

A  report  of  her  first  measures  is  thus  quoted  by  Strype  from 
a  contemporary  writer. 

"  Whereas  the  former  queen  did  all  in  haste  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  her  sister  did  everything  with  more  avisement  and  less  trust.  She, 
being  God*s  chosen  instrument  to  represent  here  among  us  His  Majesty, 
walked  wisely  in  the  steps  of  Him  that  called  her ;  and  studied  dili- 
gently to  represent  a  lively  image  in  her  mortality,  of  the  incoipparable 
and  infinite  Majesty,  by  using  correction  without  severity,  by  seeking 
the  lost  with  clemency,  by  governing  wisely  without  fury,  by  weighing 
and  judging  without  rashness,  by  purging  evil  humours  with  delibera- 
tion ;  and  to  conclude,  in  doing  her  duty  without  affection." 

The  great  question  of  religion  had  fijrst  to  be  settled,  and  to 
the  firmness  and  moderation  of  Elizabeth,  is  England  mainly 
indebted  for  escape  from  the  errors  of  Son^e  on  the  pne  hand, 
and  of  Geneva  on  the  other.  During  the  latter  part  of  bei*  sister^s 
reign,  she  had  so  far  conformed  to  the  Roman  form  of  worship 
as  to  attend  its  ceremonies  in  public  ;  and  she  retained  more 
respect  for  some  ancient  observances,  than  the  churchmen  of 
Edward  VL'^s  time  would  have  sanctioned.  She  retained  the 
figure  of  the  crucifix  in  her  own  chapel ;  she  observed  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  all  the  fasts  with  strictness,  and  the  ai^cient  and  pious 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday  *• 
She  never  would  endure  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
made  a  subject  of  familiar  discussion,  and  she  was  with  difficulty 
induced,  by  the  united  remonstrances  of  Archbishop  P^ker  and 
the  reformed  divines,  to  authorize  the  substitution  of  Qommunion, 
tables  in  the  place  of  altars.  Yet  her  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation  had  never  been  questioned,  ^d  before  she 
had  had  time  to  give  any  indication  of  her  plans,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  the  bishops  of  the  Boman  party  had,  with  one  exception, 

^  James  II.  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  our  sovereigns  wtio  performed  this  rit^ 
in  person ;  but  the  lord  Almoner  always  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  See  GefUl$man*t  Magaune,  vol.  L  p.  172. 
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refused  to  take  a  part  in  her  coronation,  while  many  of  their 
adherents  hastened  to  oflfer  their  allegiance  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Her  design  of  uniting  all  Englishmen  in  the  Communion  of  our 
Catholic  Church,  was  in  the  end  frustrated  by  the  violence  of 
party.     The  zeal  of  Archbishop  Parker  against  the  non-con- 
lormists,  led  him  into  severities  towards  them  which  the  queen 
was  obliged  to  restrain.    His  successor,  Grindal,  on  the  contrary, 
by  his  intractable,  though  conscientious,  encouragement  of  the 
puritans,  provoked  her  to  suspend  him  from  his  office.     Thus 
were  Elizabeth'^s  efforts  for  peace  frustrated  ;  while  her  moderar 
tion  has  been  attributed  to  indifference,  or  to  mere  political 
wisdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  her  memory  is  loaded  with  obloquy 
on  account  of  the  penalties  which  the  excesses  and  treasons  of 
the  Bomanists  and  other  sectaries  at  length  drew  down  upon 
themselves. 

The  confusion  caused  in  church  property  by  the  changes  of  the 
preceding  reigns,  required  an  examination  into  its  present  state. 
A  commission  was  accordingly  issued  for  this  purpose,  and  a  bill 
passed  by  the  queen'^s  first  parliament,  enabling  her  '^  to  resume 
the  temporal  possessions  of  vacant  sees,^^  exchanging  them  for 
impropnations,  &c.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  3iis  act  by 
the  newly-appointed  bishops ;  and  the  venerable  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely^  composed  a  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth  on  the  possible  use 
she  might  make  of  such  power, — it  is,  however,  uncertain  whe- 
ther this  was  ever  presented  to  her.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  rather  unjustly  charges  her  with  having  stripped  and 
impoverished  the  Church,  since  it  appears  from  his  chief  autho- 
rity, Strype'*s  Annals,  that  the  episcopal  revenues  had  been 
wasted  by  the  "  Marian  Prelates,''  who,  foreseeing  their  own 
expulsion,  ^'had  so  leased  out  their  houses,  lands,  and  parks, 
that  some  of  the  new  bishops  had  scarce  a  comer  of  a  house  to 
live  in ;  and  divers  not  so  much  ground  as  to  graze  a  goose  or 
a  sheep.'"  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  restored  to  them  so 
many  manors  and  possessions,  that  she  was  soon  called  on  to 
defend  her  prelates  against  the  popular  clamour,  accusing  them 
of  excessive  wealth  and  rapacity.  Cox  especially  was  inveighed 
against  on  this  score,  and  was  so  much  harassed  in  his  old  age, 
that  he  frequently  requested  the  queen's  permission  to  resign  his 
bishopric,  and  retire  from  what  he  termed  "  his  unsavory  isle.'' 
That  Elizabeth  sometimes  exerted  her  prerogative  in  punishing 
offending  prelates,  is  certain ;  and  she  strongly  objected  to  their 
practice  of  deserting  their  dioceses  to  reside  in  London.  To  im- 
prove the  condition  and  education  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was 
made  a  principal  object;  and  care  was  shown  to  preserve  the 
venerable  service  of  our  cathedrals.     The  queen  restored  and 
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confirmed  to  the  different  chapters  the  lands  assigned  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  under  her  encouragement  our  Church  music 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  An  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  Strype,  that  the  French  ambassador  having  accompanied 
Elizabeth  in  her  visit  to  Canterbury,  and  "  hearing  the  excellent 
music  in  the  cathedral  church,  extolled  it  up  to  the  sky,  and  broke 
out  into  these  words,  O  God,  I  think  no  prince  beside,  in  all 
Europe,  ever  heard  the  like ;  no,  not  our  holy  father,  the  pope, 
himself.'' 

It  was  the  favourite  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  make  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  not  its  industry,  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, and  she  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  respect  the  rights  of 
individuals,  in  pursuing  this  design.  The  poor,  indeed,  were  her 
peculiar  care.  Her  parsimony  was  ever  directed  to  spare  the 
people  from  taxation  and  oppression.  How  touching  is  her  first 
charge  to  the  judges 


"  Have  care  over  my  people.  You  have  my  people.  Do  you  that 
which  I  ought  to  do.  Every  roan  oppresseth  them,  and  spoileth  them 
without  mercy.  They  cannot  revenge  their  quarrel,  nor  help  them- 
selves. See  unto  them,  see  unto  them  ;  for  they  are  myself.  My  life 
is  not  dear  to  me ;  my  care  is  for  my  people.*  *  These  ears,'  saith 
bishop  Jewel,  *  heard  when  her  majesty  spake  these  words.' " 

The  restoration  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  pure  currency, 
within  two  years  of  her  accession,  and  without  loss  to  the  people, 
was  such  a  measure,  as  no  monarch  for  ages  had  ventured  to 
attempt.  The  establishment  of  the  poor  laws  was  a  scheme  of 
yet  more  lasting  importance.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries 
and  other  causes  had  left  a  large  portion  of  the  populace  without 
settled  means  of  subsistence,  either  from  charity  or  labour ;  and 
caused  the  country  to  be  infested  with  swarms  of  vagrants  and 
"  sturdy  beggars."  Henry's  remedy  was  to  hang  them  by  thou- 
sands ;  but  even  this  unscrupulous  expedient  scarcely  lessened 
the  evil.  The  numerous  dissensions  and  unsettled  stafe  of  reli- 
gion rendered  it  impossible  to  entrust  the  charge  of  the  poor 
entirely  to  the  clergy;  under  these  circumstances  the  present 
measure  was  wisely  and  beneficently  adapted  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  lower  classes ;  while  it  established  the  great  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  means  of  existence  from  the  land 
which  they  cultivated.  Elizabeth^'s  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  was  amply  repaid  by  their  enthusiastic 
love,  and  by  that  confidence  in  their  fidelity,  which  enabled  her  to 
encounter  with  cheerfulness  and  success  every  peril  from  foreign 
aggression  or  domestic  conspiracy ;  for  she  *'  would  believe  no- 
thing of  them,  which  a  mother  might  not  believe  of  her  children ;" 
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and  such,  in  truth,  was  their  mutual  position  from  her  ^cession 
to  her  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  graver  cares  of  government  were  enUvened  by 
the  homage  which  awaits  a  young  and  admired  woman  in  a  dis- 
tinguished position.  Scarcely  was  Elizabeth^s  £|,ccession  an- 
nounced, before  suitors  for  her  hand  came  forward,  like  those  of 
Portia,  in  the  merchant  of  Venice,  from  every  court  of  Europe. 
Princes  under  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  were  undeterred 
by  the  papal  bulls  which  denounced  her  as  a  heretic,  an  usurper, 
and  illegitimate ;  and  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  was  the 
first  and  most  urgent  claimant ;  but  his  was  an  alliance  against 
which  every  feeling  of  the  English  nation  revolted.  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  earls 
of  Arran  and  Arundel,  were  among  her  earliest  suitors;  but 
Elizabeth  persisted  in  the  resolution  she  had  announced  during 
her  sister'^s  lifetime,  and  declared  her  determination  to  live  and 
die  a  virgin.  Robert  Dudley,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  not  immediately  considered  as  an  aspirant  to  the  crown 
matrimonial ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  no  one  stood  so 
high  in  the  queen's  favour.  The  strong  and  enduring  regard 
which  she  bestowed  upon  a  man,  commonly  denounced  as  un- 
worthy, has  often  been  made  a  ground  of  reproach  both  to  her 
virtue  and  wisdom ;  yet,  surely,  with  injustice.  Born  in  the  same 
hour,  companions  in  childhood,  and  fellow-prisoners  in  the  tower, 
there  was  that  link  of  sympathy  between  them  which  seems,  in 
all  cases,  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  noble 
and  constant  nature  of  Elizabeth.  The  friends  of  her  youthful 
adversity  were  sharers  in  her  after-glory,  and  the  acknowledged 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  Leicester  were  thoroughly  fitted 
to  improve  this  advantage ;  yet  they  could  not  succeed  in  blinding 
her  to  his  faults.  Her  partiality  might  have  been  suiEciently 
great  to  have  overcome  her  aversion  to  matrimony  in  his  favour, 
had  his  birth  been  more  equal ;  but  it  never  procured  for  him 
that  unremitting  confidence  which  she  placed  in  the  integrity  of 
Burleigh — it  never  enabled  him  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
wiser  counsels,  or  to  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
If  Leicester  were  as  vicious  as  his  worst  enemiei^  have  represented 
him,  we  must,  in  candour,  admire  the  strength  and  rectitude 
of  mind  which  enabled  his  sovereign  to  keep  in  check  the  evil 
passions  of  such  a  favourite,  as  much  as  we  blame  the  weakness 
which  could  be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  qualities.  The  recent 
publication,  by  the  Camden  Society,  of  the  "  Leicester  corre- 
spondence,'^ throws  much  Ught  on  the  true  character  and  posi- 
tion of  this  nobleman,  and  more  especially  of  his  conduct  when 
governor  of  the  low  countries.     His  letters  exhibit  great  ability 
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and  extensive  knowledge,  with  a  style  of  remarkable  ease  and 
liveliness ;  but  they  also  give  evidence  of  a  violent  and  vindictive 
temper.  His  attachments,  however,  appear  to  have  been  as 
earnest  and  sincere  as  his  enmities,  and  a  deep  respect  and  sub- 
mission to  the  queen  is  everywhere  apparent.  While  successive 
historians  describe  Elizabeth  as  supporting  the  incapacity  of  her 
favourite  against  the  indignation  of  the  world,  we  find  her,  in 
these  authentic  documents,  severe,  watchful,  and  demanding  ac- 
count for  every  appearance  of  misconduct :  uninfluenced  by  his 
opinions,  and,  at  last,  insisting  on  his  recal,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  and  efforts  of  her  whole  cabinet  to  counteract  it.  This 
correspondence  exhibits,  indeed,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Elizabeth^s  decisions,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  every  act  of  government ;  while,  like  the  letters  of  her  states- 
men, published  some  years  since,  they  prove  the  deference  which 
her  ministers  paid  to  her  judgment  and  foresight.  In  some  in- 
stances, when  their  united  representations  had  induced  her  to 
relinquish  her  first  determination,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham 
confess  to  each  other  that  her  views  ultimately  appear  to  have 
been  the  right  ones;  and  when  they  brought  her  information, 
they  often  found  her  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  than  themselves. 

The  cloud  which  was  to  obscure  much  of  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  this  reign,  and  which  has  left  its  shadow  for  ever  on  the 
fame  of  Elizabeth,  hung  over  her  horizon  from  the  beginning, 
and  threatened  the  first  hours  of  her  accession  with  storms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  interminable  dispute,  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary :  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties with  which  she  was  surrounded  were  such  as  perhaps  no 
prudence  or  good  conduct  on  her  own  part  could  have  overcome  ; 
but  Elizabeth  had  not  the  remotest  share  in  these  ;  neither  could 
she  have  assisted  her,  except  with  good  advice,  which  she  un- 
doubtedly offered.  By  affordmg  her  an  asylum  in  England,  though 
under  restraint,  she  did  the  best  which  the  condition  of  that 
unhappy  princess  would  admit  of,  on  whom  such  a  load  of  infamy 
had  fallen  through  her  own  indiscretion  and  the  rancour  of  her 
enemies,  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Elizabeth  either  to  remove 
or  overlook.  The  parents  of  Darnley  were  clamouring  for  venge- 
ance on  the  supposed  murderess  of  their  son ;  the  ruling  party 
in  Scotland  were  resolved  against  her  return.  Having  once  set 
foot  in  England,  her  detention  there,  however  in  the  result  inju- 
rious to  both  sovereigns,  and  fatal  to  one,  was  inevitable.  This 
fertile  source  of  secret  conspiracies  and  open  revolt,  Elizabeth 
endured  with  fortitude  and  forbearance,  though  posterity  has  allowed 
her  little  credit  for  so  doing.     Less  careful  of  her  own  life  than 
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her  councillors  were  for  her,  (to  whom,  indeed,  the  accession 
of  Mary  would  have  been  certain  destruction,)  she  keenly  felt  that 
the  miseries  of  the  captive  princess  would  throw  lasting  reproach 
on  her  own  dominion ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that 
her  horror  of  proceeding  to  the  extremities,  which  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  called  for,  was  not  as  sincere  as  it  was  just 
and  natural.  But  either  her  scruples  were  over-strained,  or  her 
resolution  was  at  fault :  for  once,  her  mind  was  distracted  by 
conflicting  claims ;  she  left  to  circumstances  what  should  have  been 
decided  by  principle.  Miss  Strickland  has  partially  approached 
the  truth  in  attributing  the  grief  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the 
sentence  against  Mary  had  been  executed,  to  remorse,  rather  than 
hypocrisy ;  the  favourite  imputation  of  other  historians.  Camden, 
who  probably  sincerely  desired  to  give  due  honour  to  a  sovereign 
whose  memory  was  still  fresh  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  na- 
tion, was  obliged  to  speak  with  tenderness  of  the  mother  of  the 
reigning  king.  He  also  appears  to  have  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  that  sapient  monarch  on  the  royal  science  of  dissimulation ; 
and  has  contributed  much  to  Elizabeth'^s  character  for  possessing 
that  quality,  by  gratuitously  praising  her  policy,  when  she  merely 
gave  way  to  excited  feelings  and  contradictory  emotions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  the  other 
councillors  who  had  for  years  devoted  their  great  abilities  and 
influence  to  accomplishing  Mary^s  destruction,  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  queen^'s  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  final 
success  of  their  design. 

Happily  for  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  this  most  painful 
period  of  her  life  was  followed  by  one  of  spirit-stirring  trial  and 
unstained  triumph.  No  longer  harassed  by  dark  conspiracies 
and  domestic  treachery,  she  was  called  on  to  defend  her  realm 
against  a  formidable  but  open  foe ;  while  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  called  into  action  every  noble  quality  of  the  nation  and 
their  ruler.  Philip  of  Spain  had  completed  his  vast  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  trusting  to  his  overwhelming 
forces,  he  sent  insulting  proposals  of  submission  to  EUzabeth, 
which  she,  with  classic  scorn,  referred  for  fulfilment  to  the  Greek 
calends.  An  atrocious  libel  was  at  this  time  disseminated  with  a 
view  to  excite  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  Romanists, 
against  the  queen  ;  but  it  had  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  Even 
the  party  for  whose  prejudices  it  was  intended,  rejected  it  with 
shame  and  indignation,  and  the  author,  supposed  to  be  Cardinal 
Allen*,   endeavoured  to   suppress  it.      One   English  historian, 

*  See  Soames's  <*  Elisabethan  Religious  History,"  for  information  reipecting  thii 
and  other  Popish  libels  of  the  period. 
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Dr.  Lingard,  has  nevertheless  ventured  to  recal  this  disgraceful 
publication,  and  by  recording  its  filthy  calumnies  as  matter  of 
history,  has  taken  upon  himself  all  the  credit  due  to  their  original 
inventor. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  shown  at  this  crisis  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  generous  confidence  with  which  Elizabeth  re- 
paid them,  is  equally  honourable  to  both,  and  in  itself  disproves 
the  allegations  of  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  the  former,  so 
often  brought  against  her.  Some  of  her  advisers  would  have 
treated  them  as  adherents  of  the  enemy ;  but  she  preferred  to 
employ  their  free  services  in  his  defeat,  and  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  her  fleet  to  one  of  that  faith.  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham. 

The  latter  years  of  EHzabeth'*s  life  were  disturbed  by  the  in- 
curable distractions  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  misconduct  of  her 
over-indulged  prot^g^,  Essex.  This  unhappy  nobleman  had  been 
recommended  by  his  dying  father,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  the 
protection  of  the  queen,  whose  kinsman  he  was  on  his  mother^s 
side ;  and  surely,  it  is  a  shameful  sign  of  the  strange  perversity  of 
human  judgment,  that  the  parental  affection  lavished  by  the  aged 
monarch  on  her  young  relative,  should  be  usually  attributed  to  a 
less  excusable  weakness.  His  character,  both  in  its  faults  and 
merits,  was  marked  by  those  lively  qualities  which  the  old  always 
admire  in  youth.  His  conduct  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  spoiled 
child;  he  became  ungrateful,  insolent,  reckless.  A  saying  pre- 
served by  Bacon  in  his  apophthegms,  briefly  describes  the  position 
in  which  these  accomplishments  soon  placed  him  at  court : — "  I 
know  but  one  friend  and  one  enemy  my  lord  hath,  and  that  one 
friend  is  the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  himself;^ 

At  last  he  broke  out  into  avowed  rebellion — ^the  insanity  of  the 
attempt  might  have  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  mercy ;  but  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  the  lives  of  her  subjects  endan- 
gered, and  Elizabeth  with  reluctance  assented  to  his  execution  as 
a  convicted  traitor.  It  was  a  cruel  stroke,  a  bitter  expedient ; 
yet  who  will  not  affirm  that  sympathy  is  not  more  due  to  the 
injured,  grief-stricken  sovereign,  than  to  the  perverse  and  head- 
strong rebel  ?  The  last  link  to  which  her  afiections  clung  on  earth, 
thus  rudely  severed,  Elizabeth  was  left  desolate  in  her  declining 
years,  yet  still  unshaken  in  fortitude.  The  friends  of  her  youth, 
the  faithful  servants  of  her  lengthened  career,  had  yielded  one  by 
one  to  that  stem  power,  whose  hand  alone  was  able  to  dissolve 
their  old  and  well-proved  attachments.  Of  these  the  most  deeply 
regretted,  the  most  irreparable  loss,  was  Burleigh,  who  died  about 
two  years  before  the  fall  of  Essex.  Could  personal  kindness, 
unalterable  confidence,  and  even  occasional  submission  of  her  own 
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will  and  opinion,  have  justified  suBpicions  injurious  to  Elizabeth, 
with  regard  to  their  object,  she  must  undoubtedly  have  incurred 
them  by  her  behaviour  to  that  great  statesman.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  enjoyed  all  those  marks  of  favour  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  rivsd  could  boast  of.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, he  was  disabled  by  gout,  she  would  visit  and  consult  him 
m  his  chamber.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  she  said  to  his  attendant,  who  warned  her  that 
the  door  was  low  :  "  I  will  stoop  for  your  master,  though  not  for 
the  king  of  Spain.^^  She  never  permitted  him  to  remain  standing 
in  her  presence.  During  his  last  illness  her  solicitude  was 
extreme.  She  said  that  ^'  her  comfort  had  been  in  her  people^s 
happiness,  and  their  happiness  in  his  discretion.'*''  ^'  Neither  can 
we  find,^^  adds  the  narrator,  ^^  in  ancient  records  such  wisdom  m 
a  prince  to  discern  a  servant^s  ability,  nor  such  integrity  to  reward 
and  honour  a  princess  choice." 

She  watched  over  his  death-bed,  and  would  feed  him  with  her 
own  hands,  as  he  tells  his  son  with  fervent  gratitude,  in  a  few 
words  written  during  his  last  illness — ^the  letter  concludes  thus : 
— "Serve  God  by  serving  the  queen,  for  all  other  service  is 
indeed  bondage  to  the  devil.''' 

O  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world : 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  great  queen's  life  may  appeal  dreary, 
and  even  appalling  to  human  weakness,  because  sJl  who  had  pos- 
sessed her  intimate  love  and  confidence  were  gone  before. 

These  trying  hours  of  mortal  anguish  have  been  made,  like 
every  other  circumstance  of  Elizabeth's  existence,  the  subject  of 
idle  and  unfeeling  misrepresentation  and  calumny'.  The  narrative 
of  Sir  Robert  Carey^  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
present,  is  the  most  clear  and  authentic.  He  relates,  that  the 
Sunday  preceding  her  death,  she  had  intended  to  attend  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  as  usual,  but  finding  herself  too  weak, 
ordered  cushions  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  her  privy-chamber, 
near  the  door,  where  she  heard  the  service.  Growing  rapidly 
worse,  she  remained  on  the  cushions,  and  refused  to  be  moved  for 
four  days,  when  Lord  Howard,  the  last  of  her  old  kinsmen  yet 
living,  having  been  sent  for,  persuaded  her  to  allow  herself  to  be 
placed  in  bed.  She  then  made  signs  for  her  council  to  be  called, 
and  signified  to  them  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  succeed 

'  The  story  of  Lord  Essex's  ring,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  late  historians, 
was  not  heard  of  within  a  century  of  Elizabeth's  death. 
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her ;  and  about  six  at  night  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  her  chaplains.     He  thus  proceeds  : 

"  The  bishop  kneeled  down  by  her,  and  examined  her  first  of  her 
faith  ;  and  she  so  punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions,  by 
lifting  up  her  eyes,  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to  all 
beholders.  Then  the  good  man  told  her  plainly  what  she  was,  and 
what  she  was  to  come  to,  and  though  she  had  been  long  a  great  queen 
here  upon  earth,  yet  shortly  she  was  to  yield  an  account  of  her  steward- 
ship to  the  great  King  of  kings.  After  this  he  began  to  pray,  and  all 
that  were  by  did  answer  him.  He  continued  with  earnest  cries  to  God 
for  her  soul's  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit  that 
the  queen  to  all  our  sight  much  rejoiced  thereat,  and  gave  testimony  to 
us  all  of  her  Christian  and  comfortable  end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late, 
and  every  one  departed,  all  but  the  women  who  attended  her.*  *  This,* 
says  Carey,  '  that  I  heard  with  my  ears,  and  did  see  with  mine  eyes,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  set  down  and  to  afhrm  it  for  a  truth  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Christian ;  because  I  know  there  have  been  many  false  lies 
reported  of  the  end  and  death  of  that  good  lady." 

Miss  Strickland's  "  Life''  is,  with  many  works  of  the  same 
class,  a  lively  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  inventions  may 
be  woven  into  the  grave  web  of  historic  truth.  Like  a  broken 
mirror,  this  writer  presents  the  same  facts  in  confused  and 
multiplied  shapes,  but  always  more  or  less  imperfect  and  distorted. 
Where  the  subjects  touch  on  the  tenderest  points  of  female  repu- 
tation, her  hints  and  deductions  might  seem  calculated  to  found  a 
new  "  School  for  Scandal."  While  her  own  minute  investigations 
amply  display^  the  groundlessness  of  every  suspicion  which  has 
assailed  the  maiden  fame  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  courtship  of  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  when  she  was  scarcely  fifteen,  to  the  favouritism 
of  Essex,  half  a  century  later ;  she  never  fails  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  an  insinuation  of  doubt ;  we  are  sure  to  be  reminded 
that  there  must  always  be  a  possibility  of  guilt,  though  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  can  be  detected.  At  this  rate  what  reputation  can 
be  secure  ?  The  profound  and  intricate  affairs,  on  the  conduct  of 
which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  are  discussed  in  the  same 
frivolous  tone  of  tea-table  scandal.  The  lively  but  apparently 
malicious  and  not  over  trust-worthy  details  with  which  the  des- 
patches of  successive  French  envoys  amused  the  court  of  Paris, 
or  soothed  its  mortifications,  are  the  fertile  sources,  whence  our 
authoress  has  derived  most  of  her  ideas  on  such  subjects.  But 
sometimes  she  discovers  absurdities,  hardly  (we  should  suppose) 
contemplated  by  the  original  narrators.  For  instance,  when  Sir 
James  Melville,  Mary's  ambassador,  says  that  the  queen  received 
him  on  his  pubUc  introduction,  to  announce  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
Scotland,  with  a  merry  volt^  (volto,  countenance,)  it  is  added, 
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^'  which  certainly  must  mean  that  she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of 
him.^^  We  are  informed,  but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear, 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  cherishing  a  gold  frog  m  her 
bosom,  out  of  compliment  to  her  suitor  the  Duke  d'Alen9on.  Is 
this  the  origin  of  our  vernacular  epithet  of  Johnny  Grapaud  I  or 
was  it  then  in  use  as  a  polite  designation  for  Frenchmen !  or  was 
it  really  the  badge  of  d''Alen9on !  Miss  Strickland  should  throw 
some  light  on  this  point. 

But  while  Elizabeth  is  scarce  permitted  to  bestow  a  smile,  or 
wear  a  ribbon  with  impunity,  a  large  indulgence  is  afforded  to  any 
of  her  ladies  and  kinswomen,  who  by  clandestine  marriage,  or  more 
inexcusable  delinquencies,  impaired  their  own  fame,  and  incurred 
her  displeasure ;  the  latter  being  uniformly  attributed  to  cruelty, 
malignity,  jealousy,  &c.  on  the  queen^s  part. 

Cruelty  indeed  is,  throughout,  the  favourite  vice  alleged  against 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  her  most  trustworthy 
contemporaries,  who  are  constantly  blaming  her  for  excess  of  the 
opposite  quality.  Burleigh,  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  ^^  The  queen  s 
majesty  hath  always  been  a  merciful  body,  and  by  mercy  she  hath 
taken  more  harm  than  justice."  "  I  fear,"  said  Randolph,  wri- 
ting  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  queen^'s  desire  to  spare  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  'Hhe  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  words  in  his  sermon 
before  her  majesty,  grow  true,  alleged  out  of  Augustine,  'that 
there  was  misericordia  puniens^  and  crvdelitas  parcens  *."*  ^"^  But 
no  malefactor  can  meet  with  the  due  penalty  of  his  offence,  with- 
out our  being  told  that  Elizabeth  '^  wreaked  her  vengeance  on 
him ;''  or  if  by  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative  she  interferes  to 
save  him,  it  is  with  ''  the  feline  malice  of  tantalizing  her  victim 
with  visions  of  Ufe  and  liberty/'  The  case  alluded  to  above,  of 
Norfolk,  affords  ample  exercise  of  this  faculty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. His  '^ romantic  passion''  for  Mary,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  whom  he  spoke  of  with  contempt,  his  accomplishments, 
and  amiability,  and  distinguished  rank,  are  dwelt  upon,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth's  '^  malignity,'*  and  lus 
untimely  end*.  That  he  was  confessedly  in  league  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  accomplice^  or,  at  best,  the  infatuated 
dupe,  in  conspiracies  to  betray  and  destroy  the  sovereign  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed,  to  overturn  the  reUgion  he  professed ;  all  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Neither  does  the  fact  avail,  that  she 
had  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and,  after  his  conviction,  that  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  his  death,  till  a  letter  from 
Mary  to  the  king  of  Spain  was  shown  her,  in  which  this  clemency 
was  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  her  government.    In  like 

^  See  Steph.  Annals,  vol.  ii.  b.  1.  c.  9. 

'  See  the  absurd  slander  borrowed  from  La  Mothe  F£n61on,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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manner,  the  misfortunes  of  Norfolk^'s  no  less  weak  and  misguided 
son,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  are  ascribed,  not  to  his  offences,  but  to 
her  pitiless  hatred.  The  example  of  his  younger  son,  Charles 
Howard,  and  the  famous  "  Belted  Will''  of  Naworth,  to  whom 
the  wardenship  of  the  north  was  entrusted  by  Elizabeth,  still 
more  of  his  kinsman,  .the  Lord  Admiral,  should  convince  her 
maligners,  that  neither  race  nor  religious  profession  could  prevent 
loyalty  and  integrity  from  enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
this  queen.  Miss  Strickland  would  fain  convict  Elizabeth  of 
blood-thirstiness. 

The  use  of  torture,  which  had  been  frightfully  abused  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  was,  till  a  very  recent  period,  universally 
employed  on  tne  continent,  had  been  revived  in  this  reign  at  the 
trials  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  and  other  papist  conspirators,  about 
the  year  1584.  This  affords  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  missed 
for  inveighing  against  EUzabeth,  and  we  find  it  aaaerted,  without 
a  shadow  of  evidence,  that,  ^^  unfortunately,  she  was  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  torture.''  Camden,  on  the  contrary,  records,  that 
when  she  heard  of  the  rigour  which  had  been  used  towards 
Campian,  and  his  feUow-plotters  against  her  life,  she  was  very  angry 
With  the^  magistracy,  and,  notwithstanding  their  excuses,  forbade 
the  future  use  of  the  rack  and  such-like  punishments ;  and  com- 
manded *'  seventy  of  the  seminary  priests,  some  of  whom  were 
condemned,  and  all  of  them  under  prosecution,  to  be  set  at  liberty 
and  banished."  She  was,  in  fact,  the  first  sovereign  who  abolished 
this  barbarous  custom.  Alluding  to  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland  it 
is  asserted,  "  the  barbarity  with  which  she  earned  that  unhappy 
country  to  be  devastated,  is  unprecedented,  excepting  in  the  ex- 
tennination  of  the  Caribs  by  the  Spaniards  * ;"  and  this,  appa- 
rently, on  no  other  foundation,  than  Elizabeth's  indignant  excla- 
mation on  being  informed  of  the  severities  exercised  there  by  her 
lord-deputy,  Mountjoy,  whom  she  immediately  recalled,  'Hhat 
she  found  she  had  sent  wolves,  not  shepherds,  to  govern  Ireland, 
for  they  had  left  nothing  but  ashes  and  carcasses  for  her  to  reign 
over."  Elizabeth,  indeed,  had  extended  all  the  efforts  of  a  cardul 
ruler  to  that  unhappy  country.  From  the  first  she  had  entrusted 
its  government  to  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  her  nobles 
and  statesmen ;  she  had  endeavoured  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
benefits  of  a  reformed  church ;  she  had  founded  and  built  their  uni- 
versity on  the  liberal  principles  of  English  education.  If  she  failed 
in  bestowing  peace  and  prosperity  on  a  soil  consecrated  to  discord, 
who  will  presume  to  lay  the  blame  on  her  personally,  till  some 
English  legislator  has  at  last  succeeded  in  achieving  what  has 
hitherto  baffled  human  resource  i   Cowardice,  moral  and  physical, 

•  VoL  i.  p.  501. 
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is  not  omitted  in  the  category  of  Elizabeth^'s  sins.  One  proof  of 
the  first  kind,  coupled  with  want  of  filial  piety,  is,  that  on  her 
accession  she  did  not  more  pubUcly  vindicate  her  mother^s  fame, 
at  the  expense  of  raking  up  the  evidences  of  the  injustice  and 
wickedness  of  her  other  parent,  whom  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence'. 
Immediately  after  a  striking  instance  of  her  intrepidity,  magna- 
nimity^  and  kind  consideration  for  others,  on  an  occasion  when 
her  life  was  endangered,  we  are  coolly  told  that  "  more  has  been 
sstid  than  can  be  demonstrated '"  of  the  queen'^s  courage,  because 
she  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  have  an  aching  tooth  pulled 
out  • !  Even  her  learning  does  not  escape  without  a  sneer ;  her 
oration  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  gratuitously  assigned 
to  Cecil;  and  her  high-spirited,  prompt,  and  judicious  reply  to  the 
unexpected  insolence  of  the  Polish  ambassador's  oration,  is  desig- 
nated ^^a  sample  of  her  fluent  powers  of  scolding  extemporaneoudy 
in  Latin.''  In  the  face  of  Carey's  narrative,  above  quoted.  Miss 
Strictland  thinks  proper  to  declare,  that  *'more,  alas  !  of  super- 
stition than  devotion  attended  the  last  days  of  this  mighty 
victress;"  a  most  injurious  assertion,  which  she  attempts  to 
support  solely  from  some  MS.,  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the 
queen's  attendants.  Lady  Southwell,  containing  a  gossiping 
account  of  her  last  illness,  at  variance,  especially  in  the  dates, 
with  more  authentic  reports.  This  lady  says,  that  a  queen  of 
hearts  with  a  nail  through  the  forehead  was  discovered  fastened 
to  the  queen^s  chair,  and  this,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  was  supposed  by  her  attendants  to  have  been  placed  there 
for  her  destruction.  She  also  relates  that  while  Elizabeth  lay  in 
her  last  sleep.  Lady  Guildford  having^  left  the  chamber,  ima^ned 
she  saw  the'form  ^f  her  dying  mistLs  in  another  apartme^  an 
illusion  by  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  and  worn  by  long  watching  •.  Now,  both  these  circum- 
stances may  appear  equsdly  contemptible  to  our  enlightened  judg- 
ments ;  but  how  they  can  be  called  ^'  traits  of  weakness  exhibited 
by  Elizabeth,"  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand.  She  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  a  witchcraft  meant  for  her  injury,  and  she 
cannot  reasonably  be  made  answerable  for  the  appearance  of  her 
own  fetch  or  ghost.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  she  was  ever 
made  aware  of  either  occurrence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Elizabeth's  daily  habits  after 
she  came  to  the  throne,  as  given  by  Miss  Strickland  from  the 
report  of  a  contemporary,  Bohun. 

"  Before  day,  every  morning,  she  transacted  business  with  her  secre- 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  176.  •  P.  470.  9  Vol.  li.  p.  292. 
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taries  of  state  and  masters  of  requests.  She  caused  the  orders  in 
council,  proclamations,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  public  affairs, 
to  be  read,  and  gave  such  orders  as  she  thought  fit  on  each,  which 
were  set  down  in  short  notes,  either  by  herself  or  her  secretaries.  If 
she  met  with  anything  perplexing,  she  sent  for  her  most  sagacious 
councillors,  and  debated  the  matter  with  them,  carefully  weighing  the 
arguments  on  each  side,  till  she  was  able  to  come  to  a  correct  decision. 
When  wearied  with  her  morning  work,  she  would  take  a  walk  in  her 
garden,  if  the  sun  shone ;  but  if  the  weather  were  wet  or  windy,  she 
paced  her  long  galleries,  in  company  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
gentlemen  of  her  court,  with  whom  she  was  wont  to  discuss  intellectual 
topics.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  she  did  not  devote  some 
portion  of  her  time  to  reading  history,  or  some  other  important  study. 
She  would  commonly  have  some  learned  man  with  her,  whose  labour 
and  talents  she  would  well  reward. 

"  She  ate  very  little,  and  in  her  declining  life  became  still  more 
abstemious.  She  strictly  observed  all  the  fast-days,  and  then  allowed 
no  meat  to  be  served  up.  When  she  dined  in  public,  she  ordered  her 
table  to  be  served  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  the  side  tables 
to  be  adorned  with  costly  plate,  taking  pride  in  displaying  her  treasures, 
especially  when  she  entertained  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Her  nobles 
then  waited  upon  her  very  reverentially. 

*'  At  supper  she  would  relax  herself  with  her  friends  and  attendants, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  merry  and  pleasant  discourse.  Some- 
times she  recreated  herself  with  a  game  of  chess,  dancing  or  singing. 
When  she  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  she  was  attended  by  the  married 
ladies  of  her  household.  Some  lady  of  good  quality,  who  enjoyed  her 
confidence,  always  lying  in  the  same  chamber,  and  besides  her  guards, 
who  were  constantly  on  duty,  there  was  always  a  gentleman  of  good 
quality,  and  some  others  up  in  the  next  chamber,  who  were  to  wake 
her  in  case  anything  extraordinary  happened.  In  her  progresses  she 
was  always  most  easy  of  approach  ;  private  persons  and  magistrates, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  joyfully  and  without  any  fear  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  to  see  her.  Her  ears  were  then  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  afflicted,  and  of  those  who  had  been  in  any  way  injured.  She 
would  not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
places  where  she  resided,  but  the  greatest  and  the  least  appeared  equal 
in  her  sight.  She  took  with  her  own  hand,  and  read  with  the  greatest 
goodness,  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  rustics,  and  disdained  not  to 
speak  kindly  to  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  she  would  take  a  par- 
ticular care  of  their  affairs."  (Vol.  II.  pp.  122—126.) 

Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  the  great  lord  chancellor,  whose 
snperior  genius  had  early  attracted  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  has 
left  many  striking  records  of  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  thought  a  light  proof  of 
both.  Speaking  of  ^'  such  particulars  as  have  occasioned  some 
malicious  tongues  to  abuse  her,^^  he  says, 
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"  As  to  her  religion,  she  was  pious,  moderate,  and  constant,  and  an 
enemy  to  novelty.     She  was  seldom  absent  from  divine  service  and 
other  duties  of  religion,  either  in  her  chapel  or  closet.     She  was  very 
conversant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
St.  Augustine.     When  she  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  though  in 
ordinary  discourse,  she  generally  added  the  title  of  Creator,  and  com- 
posed  her  eyes  and  countenance  to  an  expression  of  humility  and 
reverence,  which  I  myself  have  often  observed."     "As  to  what  was 
reported,  that  she  was  altogether  so  unmindful  of  mortality,  as  not  to 
bear  the  mention  of  death  or  old  age,  it  is  absolutely  false ;  for  several 
years  before  her  death,  she  would  often  facetiously  call  herself 'the  old 
woman,'  and  discourse  about  what  epitaph  she  should  like,  adding,  that 
she  was  no  lover  of  pompous  titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name 
might  be  recorded  in  a  line  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her 
name,  her  virginity,  the  years  of  her  reign,  the  reformation  of  religion 
under  it,  and  her  preservation  of  peace.      To  speak  the  truth,"  he 
concludes,  "  the  only  proper  encomiast  of  this  princess  is  time,  which, 
during  the  ages  it  has  run,  never  produced  her  like  for  the  government 
of  a  kingdom." 

These  testimonies  to  Elizabeth^s  character,  from  the  best- 
informed  and  highest  sources,  like  the  eulogies  of  archbishop 
Abbott,  of  bishop  Hall,  of  Fuller,  of  Camden,  and  many  more, 
are  free  from  the  suspicion  which  must,  in  all  cases,  attach  to 
the  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  living  greatness.  The  dead 
have  no  flatterers — the  very  dynasty  of  the  Tudors  had  passed 
away,  and  a  stranger  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  who  could 
only  from  necessity  have  tolerated  the  adoration  paid  to  the 
memory  of  his  more  glorious  predecessor,  the  stem  arbitress  of 
his  race.  No  motive^  then,  but  a  sense  of  sacred  justice,  could 
have  prompted  the  tongues  and  pens  of  statesmen,  poets,  and 
divines,  to  concur,  as  they  have  done,  in  celebrating  her  praise. 
Yet  not  one,  perhaps,  has  fully  entered  into  the  depths  of  sub- 
limity of  a  position,  of  which  the  world  can  scarce  afford  a  similar 
example.  Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  triumph,  they  forgot 
the  strife.  Parentless,  husbsmdless,  childless,  the  last  of  her  race, 
this  great  and  much  misrepresented  woman,  unsupported  by  the 
conunon  ties  of  humanity,  had  borne  the  mighty  burden  of  her 
destiny.  Sustained  alone  by  her  own  virtues  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  God,  she  had  gloriously  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  her 
sex,  the  malice  of  powerful  foes,  the  difficulties  of  a  doubtful  title, 
of  an  impoverished  state,  and  of  opposing  factions.  She  raised 
her  country  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  before  or  since, 
and  to  greatness  from  which  its  present  pre-eminence  among 
nations  proceeds.  Her  long  pilgrimage  on  earth  had  been  passed, 
not  in  luxurious  ease,  but  in  anxious  cares  and  watchfulness  over 
the  people  committed  to  her  charge.     In  all  her  deeds  she  forgot 
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not  to  Whom  she  must  render  up  account,  and  her  last  dying 
gestures  expressed  her  faith  in  His  mercy. 

With  the  exception  of  France,  there  is  no  considerable  country 
of  Europe  which  does  not  boast  of  its  distinfiruished  female  sove- 
i«igp,  to  whose  reign  they  are  accustomed  to  refer  as  the  most 
glorious  epoch  in  their  annals.  Such  was  the  northern  Margaret, 
who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  under  her  fortunate 
sceptre.  Such,  the  all-exceUent  Isabella  of  Castile,  who,  with 
her  husband  Ferdinand,  drove  the  Moors  out  of  Spain,  and  by 
her  patronage  of  Columbus  annexed  the  new  world  to  her  sue- 
cessor'^s  dominions.  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who,  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  distress,  achieved  empire  through  heroic  forti- 
tude ;  and  lastly,  the  great,  but  not  virtuous,  Catherine  the 
second,  of  fiussia.  This  empress  most  nearly  resembles  Elizabeth 
in  the  vastness  of  her  policy,  and  its  mighty  and  enduring  results; 
yet  she  is  unworthy  of  bein^  compared  with  her;  for  though 
Catherine  may  claim,  in  all  things,  equality  with  the  most  cele- 
brated of  heroes  and  rulers,  she  degraded  nerself  to  a  level  with 
the  lowest  of  her  own  sex.  But  our  Elizabeth  had  no  vices ;  her 
defect43  were  those  incidental  to  genius,  of  which  she  possessed  as 
large  a  share  as  ever  shone  beneath  the  regal  diadem.  Her  fault 
was  irritabiUty,  with  impatience  of  contradiction  ;  her  weakness, 
love  of  approbation,  ^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,^  carried 
to  excess.  This  desire  of  praise  sometimes  led  her  to  look  more 
to  the  opinions  of  men,  than  her  own  unbiassed  and  conscientious 
judgment;  sometimes,  exposed  her  to  ridicule,  by  seeking  the 
admiration  of  persons  she  despised,  towards  trifles  that  were  not 
worthy  of  her  attention.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  her  character, 
though  well-fitted  for  the  times  in  which  she  ruled,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  own,  when  freedom  is  better  understood.  But 
the  same  sagacity  and  mental  vigor,  which  adapted  itself  so 
admirably  to  existing  circumstances,  would  not  probably  have 
failed  in  conducting  a  more  regulated  state  of  affiurs.  It  is  true 
that  the  principles  of  representative  government  were  little  un- 
derstood m  that  age,  and  the  lawless  despotism  of  the  preceding 
Tudors  had  almost  trodden  out  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  liberty. 
But  it  revived  with  the  restoration  of  the  law^s  supremacy,  under 
the  sway  of  EUzabeth.  The  poorest  man,  then,  was  sure  of 
receiving  justice,  though  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  against  the 
crown.  Her  temper  might  have  been  impetuous,  even  arbitrary ; 
but  her  principles  were  always  just ;  her  judgment  cool  and 
sound.  Without  ambition,  she  abhorred  war  and  conquest ;  yet 
never  was  martial  ardour  more  conspicuous  in  defence  of  our 
native  soil.  Her  reign  strikingly  shows  how  much  more  the 
power,  as  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  is  promoted  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  than  the  hollow  triumphs  of  the  sword.     Though  unin«> 
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structed  in  modem  habits  of  superficial  restraint,  she  weU  under- 
stood the  nobler  science  of  moral  self-government ;  and  having 
instructed  the  people  in  their  rights,  by  always  respecting  them 
in  her  own  person,  she  knew  both  how  to  restrain  their  encroach- 
ments, and  to  yield  to  their  reasonable  demands. 

The  growth  of  the  democratic  principle  will  always  keep  pace 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  social  improvement ;  and  from 
this  reign  we  may  watch  the  rise  of  that  formidable  power,  which, 
under  the  feebler  rule  of  her  successors,  attained  an  eminence 
fatal  to  the  monarchy.  The  notable  speech  of  the  puritanical 
Wentworth  in  the  commons,  (inveighing,  among  other  topics, 
against  the  mercy  persisted  in  towards  the  queen  of  Scots,)  for 
sedition  and  evil-speaking  of  dignities,  would  not  shame  the  loudest 
demagogues  of  our  own  days ;  but  the  house  was  not  ripe  for  such 
diatribes ;  their  member  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his  times ; 
they  heard  him  long  with  dismay ;  but  before  he  had  come  to  a 
conclusion,  he  was  unanimously  silenced,  and  it  was  agreed  he 
should  be  sequestered,  and  sent  to  the  tower ;  whence  the  queen 
soon  after  liberated  him,  though  the  chief  violence  of  his  invectives 
had  been  directed  against  her  authority.  Dearly  as  the  people  of 
England  love  liberty  of  speech  and  legislation,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  soon  get  tired  of  their  own  supremacy,  when  it  is  once 
acknowledged.  Their  parliament  had  scarcely  established  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  hierarchy, 
before  it  was  extinguished  by  the  hand  of  its  own  servant,  the 
moat  unlimited  of  despots,  Cromwell.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  again,  by  a  more  deliberate  process,  assumed  to  itself  the 
supreme  ruling  power  of  these  realms,  and  already  a  decided 
feeling  appears  to  be  gradually  gaining  ground,  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  discover  a  more  agreeable  form  of  despotism. 

But  this  is  ground  which  must  not  be  lightly  touched  on. 
Under  the  smooth,  self-flattering  mask  of  polished  society  there 
lurks  a  sense  of  growing  insecurity,  a  fear  of  uncertain  danger, 
which  all  confess,  though  none  agree  how  it  may  be  averted,  or 
from  what  quarter  the  dreaded  storm  will  at  last  break  forth. 
The  splendour  of  the  gilded  surface  serves  but  to  make  more 
frightful  the  misery  and  corruption  beneath.  All  feel  that  the 
hour  may  be  approaching,  when  a  crisis  more  formidable  than 
those  of  which  our  pages  have  treated,  shall  require  the  ener- 
gies, the  self-reliance,  and  above  all,  the  exalted  self-devotion  of 
an  Elizabeth,  to  control  and  direct  the  course  of  its  events  to  a 
happy  termination.     Neither  have  we  need  to  despair;   if  the 

Eromise  of  youthful  firmness  and  domestic  virtues,  in  high  and 
itherto  unmolested  station,  can  be  trusted,  then  may  England 
once  more,  under  Providence,  be  indebted  to  her  Queen  for  a 
renovated  and  happier  existence. 
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Art.  V. — Sermons  preached  be/ore  ths  University  of  Oxford.  By 
HENRr  Edward  Manning,  M.A.^  Archdeacon  of  Chichester^ 
and  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

At  the  present  day,  the  office  of  a  preacher  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  become  one  of  unusual  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility. The  excitement  of  prevalent  controversies,  which  renders 
it  as  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  class  of  subjects  if  attention  is 
to  be  secured,  as  it  is  difficult  to  approach  such  subjects  without 
increasing  dissensions  already  too  painfully  felt,  must,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  almost  every  conscientious 
preacher,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  before  this  learned  and  in- 
telligent auditory.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  the  duty 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated ;  there  is  not  any  pulpit  in 
Europe  at  this  moment,  which  in  its  immediate  or  its  remote 
effects  exercises,  so  potent  an  influence  on  the  condition  and  des- 
tinies of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  ;  and  the  solemn  and  impres- 
sive admonitions  which  the  author  of  the  discourses  now  before 
us  has  addressed  to  his  hearers,  in  reference  to  the  consequences 
of  single  actions  and  expressions,  deserve  the  especial  attention 
of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  fill  the  office  which  he  has  recently 
occupied. 

But  such  anxieties  as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  however  natu- 
rally arising  in  a  conscientious  heart,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  signs 
of  an  imperfect  condition  of  the  spiritual  constitution.  Men  of  or- 
dinary religious  attainments  will  feel  oppressed  by  care  and  anxiety 
lest  the  cause  of  God  should  suffer  some  injury  through  their  own 
deficiencies ;  but  there  are  others  who  come  as  it  were  from  some 
higher  region,  and  take  their  course  in  a  calm  and  fearless  power, 
which  carries  them  onward  amidst  an  atmosphere,  where  all 
human  passions  and  all  transitory  things  are  silenced  and  sub- 
dued. The  secret  of  this  power  is  disclosed  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  The  most  direct  and  effective  discipline  of  the  reason  is  a  holy 
life.  That  there  is  some  real  and  close  connection  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  spiritual  powers,  we  all  acknowledge.  Holy  Scripture 
expressly  declares  it ;  and  the  evidence  of  fact  plainly  confirms  the 
same.  The  illumination  possessed  by  those  who  live  purely,  and  the 
darkness  of  sensual  and  inflated  minds,  alike  convince  us  that  there  iS| 
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and  must  be,  some  law  by  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  that 
live  in  humility  and  prayer  are  elevated  above  their  natural  range.  .  . 
It  is  evident  that  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  those  who  live  either 
in  sin  or  spiritual  sloth,  are  mysteriously  limited  in  their  perceptions 
of  truth.     After  all  their  toil  and  labour  spent  upon  the  matter  of 
Divine  revelation,  they  appear  to  get  no  further  than  the  external  tra« 
dition  of  language  and  definitions.     They  seem  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
court  of  Divine  knowledge ;  in  the  logical  and  controversial  region ;  in 
the  restless  exercise  of  the  active  intellect ;  the  superficial  and  verhal 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  which  shroud  from  them  the  realities  of  the 
Divine  Presence.     Even  in  the   study  of  Holy   Scripture,  with  the 
acutest  critical  knowledge  of  the  text,  they  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
realization  of  the  sense.     The  characters  which  are  traced  upon  the 
veil,  they  read  with  a  perfect  skill ;  but  the  ideas  which  are  behind  it, 
they  seem  not  so  much  as  to  apprehend.     It  appears  as  if  the  faculties 
which  are  related  to  the  objects  of  contemplation  were  wanting ;  or,  if 
we  may  so  say,  as  if,  with  a  perfect  state  of  the  organs  of  sight,  the 
original  power  of  perception  were  limited. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  slowest  and  most  unapt  among  devout  and 
pure  minds,  although  they  be  wanting  in  the  logical  and  communicative 
powers,  show  by  their  moral  energies,  by  the  realities  of  patience,  reve* 
rence,  obedience,  love,  inflexibility,  wisdom  of  life,  such  an  inward 
realization  and  intuition  of  truth,  as  would  probably  be  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  fully  to  express." — ^pp,  167 — 170. 

And  the  inference  drawn  from  this  applies  especially  in  the 
case  before  us. 

**  Now,  what  is  thus  true  of  the  most  uncultivated  minds,  must  he 
equally  true  of  all.  That  which  is  able  to  make  them  wise,  despite  of 
every  intellectual  hindrance,  will  doubtless  work  with  a  greater  and 
more  searching  virtue,  for  the  illumination  of  those  that  are  gifted  both 
with  intellectual  powers  and  with  the  discipline  of  instruction.  If 
depth,  penetration,  discernment,  be  conferred  by  a  holy  life  upon  un- 
tutored minds,  how  much  more  upon  those  who,  with  equal  devotion, 
have  greater  intellectual  gifts  !** — p.  172. 

How  perfectly  true,  and  how  singularly  adapted  to  its  object, 
is  this !  That  very  cultivation  of  the  intellect  which  possesses  so 
devouring  an  interest  for  those  who  are  thus  addressed,  is  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  religion.  It  is  at  once  elevated,  humbled,  chas- 
tened, and  stimulated ;  and  all  the  interests  connected  with  it, 
while  permitted  to  remain,  are  concentrated  and  directed  on  the 
business  of  salvation.  We  think  that  the  Sermons  before  us 
afford  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  powers  thus  created  and 
directed.  It  were  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  accomplishments  visible  m  almost  every  page ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  eiq)re8sing  our  admiration  at  the  singular 
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wisdom  with  which  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty  have  been 
approached,  and  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  argument  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  this 
adaptation  which  appears  to  us  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  these 
discourses.  Every  sentence  is  calculated  to  have  its  effect ;  and 
it  is  this  which  confers  tenfold  value  on  the  combination  of  varied 
powers  which  adorns  these  pages. 

In  truth,  every  one,  we  suppose,  who  has  had  the  fortune  to 
hear  Archdeacon  Manning,  can  bear  witness  to  the  practical 
efiects  of  his  teaching.  And  the  position  which  he  accordingly 
holds  in  the  public  estimation,  renders  it  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  when,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  enters 
on  the  aiscussion  of  subjects  vitally  important  to  the  Church  at 
all  times,  and  especially  so  at  this  moment. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  volume  deduces  from  the  fall  of  Judas 
the  great  practical  lesson  of  the  danger  of  sinning  in  the  midst  of 
religious  privileges,  and  of  permitting  the  conscious  growth  of  any 
single  evil  affection ;  and  all  this  is  applied  with  great  force  to  the 
case  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  religious  education. 

The  next  sermon,  on  "  the  Probation  of  the  Church,"  enters  on 
deeper  questions  connected  with  the  vindication  of  God's  provi- 
dential government.  It  is  argued,  that  since  the  world  is  fallen^ 
evil  must  exist, — sin,  and  heresy,  and  sectarianism  must  continue 
to  deform  the  world.  The  following  passage  points  at  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  uncatholic  sentiments  of  the  present  day, — 
a  doctrine  which  has  been  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Donatists,  and  the  modern  Independents  : — 

'*  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  Church  as  if  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Divine  mind  were  to  realize,  at  this  present  time,  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  see  ;  as  if  it  were  designed  to  exhibit,  in  this 
present  world,  a  state  of  holiness  and  unity,  far  beyond  what  we  any 
where  find  to  exist ;  as  if  God  in  the  beginning  had  laid  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  perfect  work,  and  man  had  marred  it  in  the  superstructure. 
But  is  it  not  nearer  to  the  truth,  to  believe  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
what  indeed  it  is ;  that  the  Divine  Monarchy  over  the  world  is  really 
expressed  in  all  things,  even  as  they  are ;  that  there  is  some  deeper 
reason  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  otherwise ;  that  all  the  offences, 
scandals,  and  falls  of  Christian  men  and  of  Churches  are  all  foreseen, 
and,  80  to  speak,  reckoned  into,  and  allowed  for,  in  the  great  scheme  ; 
so  that  the  purpose  of  God  is  fulfilling,  not  only  in  spite,  but  by  means 
of  the  most  adverse  powers  ?  We  should,  perhaps,  have  expected  in 
the  Church  an  unbroken  unity,  an  uncontaminated  faith,  and  an  in- 
creasing sanctity  of  life  ;  and  yet  we  find  the  phenomena  of  its  history 
to  be  in  direct  variance  with  such  anticipations.     It  was  no  sooner 
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founded,  than  there  ^ere  some  who  were  not  of  it,  who  went  out  from 
it.  The  Catholic  faith  is  hardly  older  than  the  Gnostic  heresy.  It 
may  be,  on  the  hypothesis  of  good  and  evil  co-existing  in  the  Church, 
and  of  a  moral,  not  a  mechanical,  restoration  of  our  nature  to  God,  that 
schism  and  heresy  are  the  foils  and  conditions  of  the  manifestation  of 
unity  and  truth ;  as  St.  Paul  has  said,  '  There  must  be  heresies  among 
you  (^£1  yap  Kal  alpiaeic  iv  vfilv  cTvac),  that  they  which  are  proved 
may  be  made  manifest  among  you.' " — pp.  26 — 28. 

We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  refrain  from  further  extracts  on 
this  subject,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  in  every  way.  Many  amongst  us  have  unconsciously 
adopted  abstract  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  from  which 
error,  and  sin,  and  division,  are  wholly  excluded,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  the  Divine  institution  and  government  of  the 
Church  ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  such  views,  if  carried  out  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  would  result  in  the  denial  of  crea- 
tion and  of  Providence  altogether ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  cer- 
tainly at  least  as  full  of  imperfections  and  evils  as  the  Church. 
The  formation  of  such  ideal  theories  of  the  Church  appears  to  us 
quite  as  Ukely  to  lead  to  the  shipwreck  of  all  settled  faith  what- 
ever, as  to  disloyalty  towards  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  have,  on  other  occasions,  remarked  on  the  great  difference 
between  confessing  the  defects  of  the  Church  in  the  hope  of 
amendment,  and  pointing  them  out  in  an  undutiful  and  hostile 
spirit.  The  following  passage  will  exemplify  the  former  mode, 
the  spirit  of  which  we  would  contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Newman's 
sermons,  or  of  Mr.  Ward's  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church."*' 

''  To  take  a  particular  case :  I  mean  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  among  us.  The  land  seems  full  of  offences  ;  they  lie  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Church ;  offences  seem  to  multiply  day  by  day ;  old 
stumbling-blocks  are  not  taken  out  of  the  way,  new  are  cast  down : 
there  must  needs  be  heresies  among  us,  and  heresies  there  are: 
throughout  the  land  there  is  the  voice  as  of  a  great  multitude,  but 
speaking  diverse  things ;  discipline  is  relaxed ;  the  Church  year  by  year 
deplores  it ;  her  national  character  seems  fading  away  ;  rival  Churches, 
priesthoods,  doctrines,  and  sacraments  challenge  her  legitimacy.  Of 
her  own  some  forsake  her :  the  habit  of  faith  in  realities  external  to 
the  mind  is  weak  and  languid :  the  moral  character  of  division  is  fully 
out  upon  our  people :  it  is  sustained  in  its  intensity  among  the  sects 
which  beset  the  Church  ;  it  finds  too  ready  a  sympathy  even  within  its 
pale.  They  that  bear  us  no  good  will  would  say  more  ;  and  they  that 
dwell  overmuch  on  the  visible  face  rather  than  the  hidden  purpose  of 
our  trials,  are  tempted  to  believe  them.  But  so  'it  must  needs  be:' 
from  the  beginning  it  hath  been  so ;  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be.  '  There 
hath  no  temptation  taken'  us,  *  but  such  as  is  common'  to  the  Church. 
They  who  complain,  .or  are  cast  down  at  these  things,  do  they  not, 
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nnconsciously ,  repine  at  the  discipline  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be 
perfected,  and  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  providential  rule  ?  .  •  . 
There  is  some  greater  destiny  before  us  for  which  we  are  not  yet  ripe. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  in  store  for  this  Church  some  rougher  work 
than  to  dress  her  own  vineyard  ;  some  higher  lot  than  to  open  and  shut 
the  fold  of  one  peGj)le.  It  is,  doubtless,  expedient  that  we  should  be 
tempted,  humbled,  and  chastised ;  that  we  should  learn  deeper  lessons 
in  warfare  with  the  gates  of  hell ;  that  we  may  realise,  and  identify 
with  our  very  life,  our  mystical  union  with  Christ  through  this  branch 
of  his  Church  Catholic,  and  become  conscious  of  the  great  gifts  of  his 
presence  among  us ;  and  offer  ourselves  up  to  Him  through  it,  to  be 
trained  and  strengthened  in  obedience  to  the  mother  of  our  regenera- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  these  offences  are  permitted,  in  order  to  work 
out  our  stedfastness,  to  turn  our  passive  abiding  in  the  Church  into  a 
conscious  and  energetic  principle  of  loyalty.  It  is  just  in  this  point 
that  we  are  tried,  and  it  is  there  we  most  need  a  trial." — pp.  32 — 34. 

The  fourth  discourse,  on  "  the  work  appointed  us,''  discusses 
the  question,  whether  each  individual  has  some  special  work  or 
vocation  appointed  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  lays 
down  some  valuable  practical  rules  for  ascertaining  that  vocation, 
which  is  inferred  to  be  the  state  in  which  we  are  actually  placed 
by  Providence,  or  which  external  circumstances  lead  us  to. 
Towards  the  conclusion,  those  who  have  spoken  'anduiifully  of 
the  Church  and  highly  of  themselves,  are  advised  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions,  by  entering  on  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  benighted  and  heathen  population  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  fifth  sermon,  "Christ's  kingdom  not  of  this  world,"  is,  in 
our  opinion,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  that  of  the  Church 
generally,  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the  whole 
volume.  What  a  contrast  between  the  views  here  enunciated 
and  those  put  forward  by  Hoadly  in  his  discourse  on  the  same 
subject !  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  introductory  part,  which 
clearly  and  beautifully  announces  the  heavenly  ends  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church,  and  its  institutions,  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  Divine  purposes.  Nor  shall  we  pause  to  review  such 
excellent  practical  inferences  as  these — that  separation  from  the 
policy  of  the  world  is  the  law  of  the  Church — and  that  it  is 
unfaithful  in  her  to  assume  the  power  or  admit  the  principles  of 
the  world ;  but  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  more  important  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  evils  that  have  actually  resulted  from  the  dis- 
regard of  such  principles. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  did,  in  later  ages,  diffuse 
itself  in  the  visible  body  of  the  Church,  drawing  after  it  principles  and 
wisdom  which  are  earthly,  and  alien  from  Christ ;  and  diverting  its 
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prominent  and  active  powers  from  the  purely  spiritual  end  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  But  it  would  be  a  false  account  of  this  unquestionable 
fact,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  first  or  chief  agents  in  these  depar- 
tures from  the  spirit  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  uniformly  evil,  or  con- 
scious of  their  deflections.  ...  It  is  remarkable  how,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  this  tendency,  though  under  different  aspects,  developed 
itself  in  the  same  direction.  In  both,  the  spiritual  element  became  more  or 
less  subservient  to  the  secular.  In  the  East,  for  instance,  we  find  the  later 
Greek  emperors,  not  content  with  the  Christian  prerogatives  wielded  by 
the  earlier,  gradually  proceeding  to  extravagant  assumptions ;  we  find 
also  the  later  councils  and  canonists  of  the  Greek  Church  favouring  and 
enlarging  their  claims.  In  like  manner  also  in  the  West,  we  find  the 
holy  boldness  of  earlier  days  settling  down  into  the  worldly  policy  of 
later  Pontiffs :  and  saints  that  withstood  the  world  by  patience  and  the 
arms  of  the  spirit,  drawn  into  precedent  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
court  for  assumption  of  universal  sovereignty.  As  if  it  were  a  small 
thing  to  claim  an  universal  jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual  over  the 
whole  Church  of  God,  and  that  by  divine  right,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
took  to  himself  a  power  of  disposing  also  of  all  things  temporal,  on  the 
plea  of  promoting  spiritual  ends.  .  . .  From  this  principle  a  manifold 
secularity  spread  itself  in  the  Western  Church.  Spiritual  powers  were 
turned  to  worldly  ends.  The  ecclesiastical  system  .  •  .  became,  at  times, 
itself,  so  far  as  a  Divine  work  can  be  swayed  aside  by  human  obliquity, 
the  source  of  tumult  and  intrigue.  The  power  of  spiritual  censure, 
excommunication  and  interdict,  were  wielded  by  hands  that  measured 
their  strength  with  the  princes  of  the  world  in  fleets  and  armies.  From 
the  same  principles  of  disorder  come  also  an  evil  which  is  the  converse 
of  the  last,  namely,  that  of  using  worldly  policy  for  spiritual  ends.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  persecution  to  promote  unity  of  faith ;  the  deposition 
of  princes  for  heresy,  the  absolving  their  subjects  from  oaths  of  obe- 
dience, the  instigating  their  destruction.  These  fundamental  laws  of 
spiritual  and  civil  anarchy,  howsoever  repudiated  now  by  individuals, 
and  even  by  Churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  were,  nevertheless,  the 
potent  and  active  principle  of  that  court  and  see  for  ages :  they  were 
formally  elaborated  by  schoolmen,  defended  by  doctors,  recognized  in 
councils ;  and  what  is  more  than  all  polemical  arguments,  openly  put 
in  act.  Five  times  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  assumed  to  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  And 
these  acts  are  justified  by  his  most  cherished  and  honoured  advocates. 
The  inveterate  and  unnatural  schism  by  which  this  our  Church  is 
afflicted,  is  the  perpetual  memorial,  and  ever-present  witness,  of  the 
attempt  of  Pius  the  Fifth  to  depose  the  Queen  of  England  for  heresy 
and  usurpation." — pp.  76 — 83. 

We  have  only  space  for  another  passage,  in  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England. 

'*  If  we  would  rightly  understand  both  the  acts  by  which,  for  jast 
causes,  and  by  a  rightful  authority,  the  Roman  jurisdiction  was  finally 
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removed,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  prerogative  claimed 
by  our  princes,  we  must  follow  the  statutes  of  provisors  along  the 
course  of  our  history.  The  act  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  last 
and  successful  effort  in  a  long  series  of  ineffectual  struggles  against  the 
secular  encroachments  of  the  Roman  court.  It  was  counselled,  com- 
pleted, and  justified  by  men,  whom  the  advocates  of  the  pontiff  could 
in  no  other  point  attaint  of  error.  And  the  principle  on  which  they 
rested  this  act,  and  on  which  our  relation  to  the  Roman  Church  is  still 
amply  to  be  defended,  is  this — that  there  is  no  one  supreme  prince  or 
power  in  things  temporal,  from  whom  the  civil  rulers  of  this  realm 
derive  their  sovereign  authority;  neither  by  Divine  right  any  one 
supreme  spiritual  head  or  centre,  from  whom  the  pastors  of  this  Church 
derive  their  Apostolical  commission:  that  both  the  spiritualty  and 
temporally  of  this  Church  and  realm  severally  possess  full  authority 
and  jurisdiction  derived  to  them  by  succession  and  devolution ;  and 
that  both,  under  Christ  alone,  are  within  their  respective  spheres  per- 
fect and  complete." — pp.  91,  92. 

The  two  last  sermons,  on  "  the  Beatific  Vision,''  and  "  the  gift 
of  Illumination,''  are  both  devoted  to  the  object  of  gathering  all 
the  highest  aspirations  and  longings  of  the  human  mind,  and 
making  them  subservient  to  moral  culture  and  sanctity  of  life. 
Barely  indeed  has  this  great  cause  been  pleaded  so  zealously  and 
so  well  as  in  these  beautiful  and  striking  discourses.  We  feel 
confident,  that  many  of  those  who  listened  to  them,  will  retain  to 
the  latest  day  of  their  lives  some  salutary  impressions  from  them. 
Words  like  these  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  produce  no 
transient  effect.  They  will  bear  fruit,  we  humbly  trust,  to  the 
future  welfare  of  God's  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  many  a 
Christian  soul. 
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Art.  VI. —  1.  Oxford  Parish  Burial  Grounds  Statement 
Oxford:  Parker.     London:  Eivingtons. 

2.  Beport  of  the  Oxford  Parish  Burial  Ground  Committee^  Fd.  1, 
1844. 

3.  Beport  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  Supplementary  Beport  on  the  Besults  of  a  Special  Inquiry  into 
the  Practice  of  Interments  in  Toums.  By  Edwin  Chad  wick, 
Esq,^  Barrister-at-law,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlianmi 
by  Command  of  Her  Majesty^  1843. 

The  subject  which  we  now  approach  is  by  no  means  new  to  the 
public.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  unattractive,  as  it  is  in- 
auspicious,— ^and  yet  it  is  not  unpopular.  A  funeral  will  always 
attract  a  crowd,  even  where  such  spectacles  are  common.  The 
sameness  of  every-day  life  makes  men  seek  disagreeable  excitement 
rather  than  remain  without  excitement ;  and  there  is  a  taste  for 
tragedy,  and  curiosity  for  the  terror  which  death  inspires,  natural 
to  mankind  from  childhood  upwards.  The  same  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  is  displayed  in  the  desire  which  we  often  witness, 
especially  in  great  towns,  to  see  the  injuries  produced  by  a  fatal 
or  serious  accident,  and  the  avidity  with  which  accounts  of  such 
distressing  events  are  read  in  newspapers, — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  objectionable  thirst  for  strong  emotions  actuating  the 
crowds  who  flock  to  public  executions. 

This  disposition,  or  mental  tendency,  is  undoubtedly  immoral. 
It  belongs  more  to  the  least  refined  and  worst  educated  than  to 
any  other  class  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  at  variance,  not 
only  with  correct  taste,  but  with  true  catholic  feeling.  Those 
painful  and  shocking  objects  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  digni- 
fied resolution,  as  necessary  accidents  of  our  existence  here  on 
earth,  and  as  occasions  to  perform  a  duty  or  to  derive  an  ex- 
ample ;  but  tbe  mind  ought  not  to  encourage  or  dwell  on  the 
feelings  which  they  naturally  impress  on  human  infirmity.  The 
mind  ought  not  to  dwell  on  any  species  of  deformity,  moral  or 
physical,  excepting  with  reference  to  something  collateral  in  the 
nature  of  duty  or  example.  These  principles  are  much  neglected 
in  our  times ;  and  of  that  neglect  we  can  scarcely  produce  a  more 
striking  example  than  the  form  in  which  the  most  serious  and 
important  subject  of  burials  has  been  brought  before  the  public 
lately. 
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No  doubt  it  was  necessary  that  that  subject  should  be  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  pubhc  health,  and  with  a  view  to  sanatory 
legislation.  It  was  right  that  facts  should  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  existing  usages,  as  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  were  or  were  not  injurious.  But  how  was  this 
done!  Gravediggers  and  resurrection-men,  and  other  persons 
conversant  with  death,  disease,  and  misery,  were  summoned  to 
tell  strange  stories  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  themselves  and 
their  fellows,  and  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard, — 
which  were  appreciated  and  admired  in  proportion  to  their  hideous- 
ness.  Those  disgusting  legends,  garnished  with  all  the  terrors  of 
typhus  fever,  were  then  recorded  in  print,  to  frighten  the  people 
into  suppressing  churchyards  in  towns  ;  and  soon  obtained  great 
notoriety,  through  the  vulgar  love  of  horrors  so  prevalent  in  this 
country.  The  bad  taste  of  the  common  herd  was  indulged  with  a 
rich  treat.  They  were  fed  to  satiety  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
pestilence  of  Enon  chapel,  and  the  abominations  of  St.  dementis 
churchyard,  until  these  sources  of  excitement  became  stale  and  flat, 
and  some  new  object  an'ested  the  attention  of  the  reading  mob. 

No  doubt,  some  good  was  done  by  this  appeal  to  the  morbid 
feelings  of  the  people.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  publication 
of  the  facts,  showing  the  impropriety  of  the  unlimited  use  of 
burying-grounds  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  in 
the  largest  city  in  Europe.  But  those  facts  were  highly  coloured 
and  caricatured,  and  dressed  up  in  spectral  garments,  to  excite 
vulgar  amazement  and  childish  terror.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  view  taken  by  what  is  called  public  opinion  was 
narrow  and  insufficient.  The  subject  was  considered  in  a  small 
way,  with  a  reference  to  the  present  alarm  only,  and  without  hav- 
ing regard  to  other  considerations,  involving  great  principles  of 
Eublic  law  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  People  thought  with 
orror  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  devotions,  in  their  daily  walks,  and  even  in  their 
dwellings ;  and  no  idea  suggested  itself  to  their  minds,  but  that 
of  providing  for  their  safety.  Fear  naturally  produces  narrow- 
mindedness. 

The  effect  of  this  panic  was  to  produce,  or  at  least  confirm 
and  extend,  a  strong  feeling  against  burying  in  churchyards,  and 
in  favour  of  the  newly-invented  cemeteries.  There  was  a  cry  for 
legislation ;  but  parliament  could  not  deal  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  left  to  public  opinion  ;  and  that 
formidable  authority  dealt  practically  with  it,  in  the  narrow  way 
to  which  we  have  alluded, — ^that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
sole  question  of  public  health. 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  state  of  things  now  exists  which  renders 
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necessary  a  broad  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

While  the  old-estabUshed  system  of  parochial  interments  re- 
mained uninfringed,  there  was  little  necessity  for  such  an  investi- 
gation. But  the  increase  of  population  made  some  modification 
of  that  system  requisite.  A  change  took  place,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  public  cemeteries.  The  causes  to  which  we  have  adverted 
rendered  that  change  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  and  more 
important  in  its  effects.  The  result  is,  that  a  strange  hetero- 
geneous system  has  been  produced,  in  which  the  om  Church 
laws  and  the  modem  devices  war  against  each  other,  and  a  system 
presenting  enormous  violations  of  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
Christian  obligations.  The  Church  herself  has,  through  inad- 
vertence aad  a  mistaken  indulgence  towards  modern  preju- 
dices and  crudities,  become  in  some  degree  implicated  in  these 
things.  We  are  speaking,  not  of  mere  irregularities  or  incon- 
veniences, but  of  gross  simony,^ — systematic  traffic  in  funeral 
rites  and  dead  men's  graves,-^d  wilful  sacrilege.  These  are 
heavy  charges,  but  they  shall  be  substantiated.  It  shall  be  shown 
that  the  corporations  called  cemetery  companies  are  guilty  of 
these  enormities,  and  that  they  have  committed  them  under  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

But  before  entering  on  the  painful  task  of  proving  these  serious 
accusations,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  wider  range,  in  order  to 
establish  on  firm  ground  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us 
in  our  judgment  on  the  facts  as  they  now  stand  in  this  country. 
When  those  principles  have  been  shown  by  the  light  of  eccle- 
siastical law  and  the  precedents  furnished  by  history,  we  shall 
see  this  important  subject  in  all  its  true  bearings,  not  without 
astonishment  at  the  narrow  and  imperfect  views  of  those  to 
whom  the  practical  administration  of  the  matter  has  fallen  in 
these  times.  The  question  now  arises, — ^from  what  sources  are 
these  principles  to  be  taken  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  The  general 
consent  of  mankind  (which,  according  to  Grotius,  constitutes  a 
great  proof  of  what  is  natural  law,)  has  established,  that  the  burial 
of  the  dead  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  and  generally  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  This  universal 
jm  gentivm  naturally  springs  from  a  belief  in  the  great  truth  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  firmly  established  among  the 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity.  Here  we  have  the  most  weighty  and 
undeniable  testimony  of  the  natural  law\  But  the  Church  affords 
us  still  higher  authority.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  generally  to  regulate  all  matters  of 

1  Grotiui  D.  de  la  G.  et  de  la  P.  L.  ii.  Ch.  xiz. 
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discipline,  cannot  be  doubted.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  from  the  first  ages  downwards,  is  of  very  great  weight, 
to  show  what  its  law  is,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  law  and  usage 
of  Christian  nations,  on  any  given  matter.  Now,  by  the  natural 
law,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  a  religious  rite,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  that  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  that  power  in  the  Christian  Church  must  be 
to  every  Christian  prince  and  civil  ruler  of  paramount  authority, 
to  determine  what  temporal  laws  ought  to  be  enacted  and  what 
practices  permitted,  touching  the  burial  of  the  dead.  As  a  mat- 
ter affecting  public  health  and  economy,  as  a  portion  of  the  out- 
ward administration  of  the  commonwealth,  the  burial  of  the  dead 
is  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  the  civil 
magistrate  is  bound  to  observe  the  principles  oj  the  Church  in 
legislating  on  a  subject  essentially  within  the  Church's  jurisdic- 
tion, and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  rite.  He  cannot 
do  otherwise,  without  violating  both  the  natural  law  and  the  law 
which  is  obligatory  on  him  as  a  Christian. 

These  positions  do  not  require  to  be  demonstrated.  We 
must  deduce  from  them  that  this  very  important  branch  of 
public  law  cannot  be  dealt  with  safely,  unless  it  be  clearly 
understood  what  are  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Christian 
Church  thereon.  Those  doctrines  and  laws  shall  now  be  ex- 
plained. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
and  in  Canons  of  councils  and  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors 
of  the  first  ages. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  it  was  held  that  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful  should  be  honoured  with  certain  funeral 
rites,  as  having  been  the  dwellings  of  immortal  souls  and  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit*.  And  St.  Jerome  observes,  that 
funeral  honours  are  sanctioned  not  only  in  the  Old,  but  in  the 
New  Testament,  citing  the  instances  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
of  St.  Stephen,  whose  obsequies  he  believes  to  have  been  per- 
formed with  solemnity.  In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
St.  Augustine  says,  in  the  first  book  of  his  treatise,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  chap.  13,  ^^  Non  sunt  contemnenda  et  abjicienda  corpora 
defunctorum  maximeque  justorum  et  fidelium,  quibus,  tanquam 
organis  ac  vasis  ad  omnia  bona  opera,  Sanctus  usus  est  Spiritus/' 
And  in  the  same  place  he  says,  that  offices  of  piety  towards  the 
dead  are  pleasing  to  God,  their  remains  being  within  His  provi- 
dence, because  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Van  Espen 
also  refers  to  more  on  this  subject,  in  St.  Augustine's  book, 

'  Van  Espen,  Jas  Eccles.  Univers.  pt.  ii.  sect  iv.  tit.  vii.  De  SepuUur.  §  1. 
VOL.  II. NO.  IV. DEC.  1844.  B  b 
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De  Gura  pro  Mortuis ;  and  in  his  Sermon  32,  De  Verbis  Apo- 
slbli;' 

We  have  seen  how  high  are  the  grounds  from  which  the 
solemnities  of  Christian  burial  are  deduced  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  They  appeal  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul 
which  inhabits  that  body.  This  deduction  is  indeed  clearly  sug- 
gested by  the  sublime  and  mysterious  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
relation  between  the  natural  body  sown  in  corruption  and  dis- 
honour, and  the  spiritual  body  raised  in  incorruption  and  glory. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  that  portion  of  Scripture  without  being 
struck  with  the  reference  made  therein  to  the  burial  of  the  dea(^ 
in  connexion  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
immediately  becoming  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  rite 
of  burial,  which  the  Apostle  likens  to  the  sowing  of  grain,  whereby 
a  plant  is  to  be  quickened  into  Ufe. 

St.  Paul  must  have  been  peculiarly  well  prepared  by  his  educa- 
tion as  a  Roman,  to  receive  these  high  views  concerning  funeral 
rites,  which  the  Romans,  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  law  and 
philosophy,  looked  upon  as  very  sacred ', 

That  jus  gentium  among  the  ancients  is  the  more  interesting, 
because  it  was  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  usages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  in  some  instances  were  derived,  not 
only  from  the  Jews  but  from  the  Pagans  ^ :  although  the  Church 
adapted  those  usages  by  some  appropriate  reason  to  Christian 
principles,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Dody,  and  the  hope  of  happiness  after  death  *. 

Thus  St.  John  Chrysostom  shows,  in  his  Homily  on  the  fourth 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  torches  or  lights  were  carried  in 
funerals  of  good  Christians,  as  a  sign  of  triumph  and  victory. 
Pursuing  the  same  idea,  he  says,  '^  Why  are  hymns  chanted! 
Do  we  not  glorify  God,  and  return  thanks,  for  that  He  has 
crowned  him  who  has  left  us !  Do  we  not  thank  God  for  freeing 
him  from  his  labours !  for  taking  him  to  Himself,  casting  off  all 
fears?  Are  not  hymns  for  those  purposes  used!  AU  these 
things  belong  to  men  rejoicing.^^  Singing  was  also  used  at  fune- 
rals by  the  pagans ;  but  their  music  was  of  a  gloomy  kind,  to 
which  they  added  wild  cries  and  extravagant  signs  of  grief:  and 
that  clamorous  species  of  lamentation  was  customary  among  the 

"  Vid.  Pandect.  Tit  de  Relig.  et  Suinpt  Funer.  Tit  De  Mortuo  inferendo.  Tit  de 
Sepulcr.  Viol. 

^  Van  Espen,  ubi  cit  §  ji.  xii. 

*  S.  Chrysost.  Homil.  4.  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  apud  Van  Esp,  And  see  Decree  of 
Oratian,  Cans.  13.  Qusest.  2.  Can.  28.  Van  Esp.  ubi  sup.  §  xxxiii.  xxxv.  S.  August. 
Serm.  82i  de  Verb.  Apost. 
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Jews ;  for,  when  our  Lord  went  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  whose 
daughter  w^aa  dead,  He  found  musicians  and  a  multitude  of  people 
erying  and  making  a  noise.     This  immoderate  grief  was  con- 
demned by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  precept 
of  the  Apostle,  not  to  be  sorry  as  men  without  hope.     And  thus 
St.  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  De  Mortalitate ',  says,  ^^  Fratres  nos- 
tros  non  esse  lugendos  assertione  Dominica  de  s^culo  liberates ; 
cum  sciamus  eos  non  amitti  sed  prsemitti,  recedentes  prsecedere 
ut  proficiscentes,  ut  navigantes  solent :  desiderari  eos  debere  non 
plangi;  nee  accipiendas  hie  esse  atras  vestes  quando  ibi  indu- 
menta alba  jam  sumpserint :  occasionem  dandam  non  esse  Genti- 
libus  ut  nos  merito  ac  jure  reprehendant,  quod  quos  vivere  apud 
Deum  dicimus  ut  extinctos  et  perditos  lugeamus ;  et  fidem  quam 
sermone  et  voce  depromimus  cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio  non 
probemus."''     And  thus  the  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  1473, 
forbade  the  clergy  to  wear  mourning  dresses  for  their  deceased 
relations,  stigmatizing  that  usage  as  absurd  and  reprehensible, 
not  in  the  proud  and  inflexible  spirit  with  which  the  Venetian 
senate  followed  their  doge  to  the  grave  in  scarlet  robes,  inferius 
niajestate  sua  rati  si  palam  lamentarentur,  but  because  (in  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Toledo)  "  secundum  sententiam  ore  bene-*, 
dicto  prolatam  qui  credit  in  Christum,  etiamsi  mortuus  ftcerit^ 
frivit.'*'* 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  Church  disapproved 
of  all  mourning ;  for,  as  St.  Augustine  beautifully  says,  in  his 
Sermon  32,  de  Verbis  Apostoli,  '^  Ideo  non  admonuit  Apostolus 
ut  non  contristemur ;  sed  non  sicrU  casteri  qui  spem  non  habent. 
Contristamur  ergo  nos  in  nostrorum  mortibus,  necessitate  amit- 
tendi,sed  cum  spe  recipiendi:  inde  anginiur,  hinc  consolamur : 
inde  infirmitas  amcit,  hinc  fides  reficit :  inde  dolet  humana  con- 
ditio, hinc  sanat  Divina  promissio.^^ 

These  authorities  suffice  to  show,  how  thoroughly  the  usages 
of  the  early  Church,  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead,  were 
identified  with  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They 
all  had  reference  not  only  to  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness. 
They  difiered  from  those  of  the  pagans,  in  being  founded  not  on 
arguments  of  probability  and  philosophic  reasoning,  whereby  the 
ancients  arrived  at  an  apprehension  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  on  the  certainty  of  a  direct  and  positive  revelation. 
This,  undeniably,  invests  every  thing  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  among  Christians  with  a  very  religious  character.  And  this 
also  clearly  proves,  that  every  thing  regarding  the  rite  and  the 

«  Vid.  Decret.  Gratian,  Caus.  13.  Quaest.  2.  Can.  28. 
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office  of  burial  ought  to  be  jealously  protected  from  whatever  so 
much  as  resembles  profanation,  and  even  guarded  from  every 
temporal  influence  or  association  calculated  to  aifect  their  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical  and  religious  character. 

Such  are  the  real  principles  on  which  the  whole  subject  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  must  be  regulated  in  a  Christian  state. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  shows,  that  among  the  Romans 
it  was  forbidden  to  bury  in  cities '.  And  a  law  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  renewed  by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian', 
forbade  it  under  a  penalty.  The  observance  of  these  laws,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  relaxed;  for  in  the  year  381,  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  younger  repeated  the  prohibition, 
grounding  it  on  the  same  Pagan  superstition,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  namely,  the  supposed 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  a  town  by  the  presence  of  a  corpse, 
which  was  supposed  to  futiestare  sacra  cimtatis.  In  the  same 
law,  the  emperor  expressly  forbids  burials  near  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  whose  bodies  were  honourably  translated 
vrithin  the  waUs  of  towns  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecutions. 
Over  those  tombs  churches,  called  Martyria,  were  constructed, 
and  many  were  desirous  of  being  buried  near  them,  from  a  feeling 
of  aflectionate  reverence  for  those  eminent  persons,  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  out  of  pride '. 

This  strong  feeling  caused  the  law,  forbidding  burials  in  cities, 
to  be  gradually  disregarded,  until  the  emperor,  by  his  fifty-third 
novell,  fully  permitted  what  Theodosius  hsul  so  strictly  forbidden. 
The  terms  in  which  Leo  abrogated  the  old  law  are  remarkable, 
as  showing  that  it  had  been  already  repealed  in  effect  by  usage; 
^^ut  a  consuetudine  recte  contenmitur^  sic  etiam  Decreto  nostro 
prorsvs  reprohaturr 

The  same  spirit  which  produced  this  change  in  the  law,  caused 
the  early  Christians  to  be  buried  near  the  basilicse  and  other 
principal  churches.  From  these  usages  of  the  ancient  Christians 
are  derived  churchyards,  or  burial-places  near  churches,  especially 
parish  churches,  whether  vrithin  or  without  towns,  which  were 
usually  called  cemeteries,  from  the  word  jco<fida>,  that  is  to  say, 
sleeping-places  ^^. 

It  follows  from  these  historical  facts,  that  the  prohibition  of 
burials  in  towns  by  the  Roman  law,  arose  from  a  Pagan  super- 
stition ^ ;  that  the  piety  of  the  Christians  made  them  desire  burial 

7  Et  vid.  L.  3.  §  5.  ff.  de  Sepulcr.  Viol. 

'  L.  12.  Cod.  de  Religios.  et  Sumpt.  Funer. 

'  Van  Esp.  pt.  ii.  sec.  iv.  tit.  vii.     De  Sepultur.  §  i.  iz. 

^'  Van  Esp.  ubi  sup.  §  x.  xvi. 

^  Vid.  Gothofred  ad  L.  5  and  6.    Cod.  Theod.  de  Sepulcr.  Viol. 
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near  churches  and  chapels,  that  the  old  law  became  ineffectual, 

and  that  the  emperor  Leo  was  compelled,  by  the  feeling  of  the 

Church,  to  abrogate  that  law.     It  is  therefore  evident,  that  when 

Mr.  Chadwick  says  in  his  report,  that  burial  in  public  cemeteries 

out  of  towns,  and  unconnected  with  churches,  is  a  practice  to 

which  the  earliest  Christians  conformed,  he  makes  an  assertion 

calculated  to  mislead ',  for  the  early  Christians  only  conformed  to 

this  Pagan  law,  while  they  could  not  avoid  doing  so.     Besides, 

it  is  undoubted,  that  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  Mr. 

Chadwick  relies  on  as  an  authority,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 

sanatory  reasons,  since  the  ancients  reduced  their  dead  to  ashes, 

in  which  state  they  could  not  produce  any  inconvenience  to  the 

health  of  the  living '. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  ancient  authority  against,  and 
that  there  is  very  high  authority  in  favour  of  burial  near  churches, 
and  even  in  towns. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  able  to  exercise  any  degree  of  freedom, 
burial  near  churches  has  been  the  law  and  practice,  whether 
those  churches  were  in  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
ancient  pagans  indeed  held  the  ground,  in  which  the  ashes  of  a 
human  body  had  been  entombed,  to  be  reliffiosum,  but  they 
superstitiously  believed  that  to  carry  a  body  into  a  city  would 
ftmestare  sacra  civitatis.  The  Church,  however,  viewed  the  rite 
of  burial  in  a  higher  way.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  the  high  spiritual  privileges  of  the  soul  inhabiting 
that  body  here  on  earth,  necessarily  led  the  ancient  Christians  to 
look  upon  that  rite  as  very  sacred,  and  to  contemplate  it,  not 
with  abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  occasion  of  violent  and  cla- 
morous grief,  like  the  heathens,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  sentence 
which  we  often  see  inscribed  on  the  entrance  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical buildings — Mors  Janua  mtce.  They,  therefore,  placed 
the  tombs  of  the  faithful  around  their  churches  and  in  their 
cities.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  feelings  of  piety,  example,  and 
affection  which  this  beautiful  custom  of  antiquity  suggests.  Those 
feelings  are  so  natural,  so  vivid,  so  common^  that  it  would  be 
difiBcult  to  describe  them  without  repeating  what  has  been  said 
and  felt  by  millions  for  ages. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject  now  claims  our  attention,  and 
to  this,  indeed,  allusion  has  been  strongly  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  namely,  the  purity,  the  freedom  from  all 
simoniacal  taint  (which  is  sacrilege)  required  by  the  Church  in 

'  Chadwick,  Supplement  Rep.  p.  148. 

'  The  case  of  the  Athenians  and  the  body  of  Marcus  Marcellus  was  grounded  on 
reUguma  reasons,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  and  as  Mr.  Chadwick  admits. 
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the  administration  of  Christian  burial.  And  we  cannot  better 
enter  on  this  matter  than  in  the  grave  words  of  the  learned  and 
famous  Spelman : — 

*'  As  it  is  a  work  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  of  human  and 
Divine  law  to  bury  the  dead,  so  it  is  to  administer  that  which  neces- 
sarily conduce th  to  it,  the  place  and  office  of  burial.  If  a  man  were  so 
impious  as  not  to  afford  it,  the  earth  to  his  shame  will  do  it ;  she  will 
open  the  pores  of  her  body,  and  take  in  the  blood  ;  she  will  send  forth 
her  children  the  worms  to  bring  in  the  flesh  of  their  brother,  and  with 
her  mantle,  the  grass,  as  with  a  winding-sheet,  she  will  enfold  the 
bones,  and  bury  all  together  in  her  own  bosom.  Men  (in  passion) 
refuse  oftentimes  to  do  it  to  their  enemies,  to  wicked  persons,  and  to 
notorious  offenders ;  but  she  as  a  natural  mother,  that  can  forget  none 
of  her  children,  doth  thus  for  them  all,  both  good  and  bad,  teaching  us 
thereby  what  we  should  do  for  our  brethren,  and  branding  those  with 
impiety  who  answer  with  Cain,  Am  T  my  brother* s  keeper  ? 

"  The  drift  of  my  speech  tendeth  to  the  reproof  of  a  custom  grown  up 
among  us  Christians,  not  heard  of,  I  suppose,  among  the  barbarians, 
selling  of  graves  f  and  the  duty  of  burial*" 

It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  that  the  Church,  entertaining 
such  noble  and  sacred  views  concerning  the  rite  of  Christian 
burial,  should  allow  that  rite  to  be  prostituted  to  the  base  and 
sordid  purposes  of  a  traffic  not  heard  of  among  the  barbarians- 
selling  of  graves,  and  the  duty  of  burial.  The  Church  idlows  no 
such  abomination. 

Let  us  look  back  to  history.  We  find  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
that  Ephron  sold  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  burial-place. 
For  this  transaction  St.  Jerome  severely  censures  Ephron.  It 
is,  however^  clear  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  mere  sale  of  the  field 
and  the  cave  of  Machpelah^r  a  burial-place;  that  is  to  say,  a 
sale  of  land  to  be  converted  into  a  burial-place  in  perpetuity. 
The  children  of  Heth  did  not  refuse  to  allow  Abraham  to  bury 
his  dead  unless  he  purchased  a  tomb.  On  the  contrary,  they 
said,  ^'^  None  of  us  shaU  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,^''  But 
Abraham  wished  to  possess  a  piece  of  ground  of  his  own  for  th^ 
burial  of  his  dead,  and  he  asked  for  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems,  however,  that  Ephron  scrupled  to 
take  money  for  the  purchase,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  the  value  of  the  land.  This  transaction  is  quite  free 
from  simony.  But  the  animadversions  of  St.  Jerome  show  how 
strongly  that  great  father  of  the  Church  felt  the  duty  of  avoiding 
simony  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  earliest  Christian  laws  respecting  the  payment  of  funeral 

^  Spelmati,  de  Sepultur.  in  piincip.    Spetetu  EngL  Works,  p.  176- 
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expenses  are  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  a  nove! 
of  Justinian,  and  one  of  Leo  the  Wise*.  Those  laws  granted 
and  confirmed  to  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople  certain, 
revenues,  that  all  funerals  might  be  performed  gratia  in  the  city, 
at  the  same  time  limiting  the  expenses  of  funerals.  Their  object 
was  not  merely  the  relief  of  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the 
charge  of  burials,  but  also  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  any  desire 
for  lucre  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  pious  and  charitable 
work  of  burj'ing  the  dead. 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  laws  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  infringe  on  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  funeral  rites. 
The  emperors  never  thought  of  national  cemeteries,  managed 
and  controlled  by  official  servants  of  the  civil  government.  They 
never  thought  of  committing  to  "  medical  officers''  "  the  regula- 
tion of  the  service  of  interments  in  national  cemeteries,''  accord- 
ing to  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Chadwick*.  They 
granted  to  the  Church  the  property  which  they  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  funeral  rites ;  and  they  left  the  whole  administration 
of  burial  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  constant 
and  invariable  usage  of  Christendom  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Christian  emperors 
afford  no  authority  for  the  system  of  national  interment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chadwick.  Mr.  Chadwick  also  appeals  to  the  authority 
of  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  of  which  he  gives  a  drawing,  re- 
sembling a  heathen  temple  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  railway 
station,  and  the  systems  followed  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, at  Paris,  and  in  Prussia,  all  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
report,  with  more  or  less  approbation,  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
But  such  authorities  as  these  can  have  no  weight  whatever  in 
this  country.  The  people  of  England  will  not  hear  of  them ; 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty  of  this  realm  will  utterly 
reject  them  as  alien  to  their  usages,  their  feelings,  their  honour, 
and  their  piety.     But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument. 

The  Church  has  never  condemned  the  custom  which  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  making  oblations  for  the  dead ;  and, 
therefore,  the  clergy  are  not  fort)idden  to  receive  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  understand  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
lawful  dues  of  the  Church  in  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
burial  from  simoniacal  lucre.  That  distinction  must  be  made 
clear  before  we  proceed  to  show  how  the  Church  has  condenmed 
the  selling  of  graves  and  the  duty  of  burial. 

No  spiritual  thing,  and  nothing  annexed  to  that  which  is  spi- 

^  L.  18.     Cod.  de  SS.  Eccles.  Justin.  Novel.  59.     Leo,  Nov.  12. 
*  Chadwick,  Suppleni.  Rep.  p.  200.  §  269. 
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ritual,  can  be  given  for  money  or  money^s  worth.  That  is  the 
general  rule.  Thus  no  rite  of  the  Church  can  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bargain,  or  be  given  in  consideration  for  money  or 
money^s  worth.  It  follows  that  a  clergyman,  undertaking  and 
performing  his  ecclesiastical  duty  for  the  sake  of  emolument, 
commits  simony.  But  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation for  holding  that  certain  property  ought  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  celebration  of  Divine 
worship.  Whether  that  provision  is  made  by  endowment  con- 
sisting of  land  or  of  personalty,  or  by  dues  of  fees,  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

The  clergy  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  beg  or  to  earn  their 
living  by  secular  occupations,  and  the  Church  must  therefore 
maintain  them.  The  celebration  of  Divine  worship  also  requires 
a  variety  of  things  which  cannot  be  obtained  gratuitously,  and 
funds  nmst  therefore  be  provided,  either  by  endowment  or  by  dues 
and  fees,  for  that  purpose.  Hence  arose  tithes,  which,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  were  voluntary,  but  the  payment  of 
which  afterwards  became  compulsory ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
dues  and  fees  which  are  received  by  the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of 
their  performing  divers  parts  of  their  duty.  It  is  evident  that 
whether  the  clergy  receive  the  revenues  arising  from  endowment 
or  dues  and  fees,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same.  In  neither 
case  do  they  sell  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  for  both 
there  is  direct  authority  in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  principles  apply  as  well  to  fees  and  dues  received  by  the 
clergy  on  the  occasion  of  burials,  as  to  those  received  on  the  per- 
formance of  other  functions.  But  a  clergyman  commits  simony 
by  bargaining  for  a  greater  fee  than  he  is  entitled  to,  or  for  some 
other  advantage  besides  the  fee,  or  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
duty  until  the  fee  is  paid  or  the  payment  secured. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
act,  and  not  the  quality  of  person  performing  the  act,  that  consti- 
tutes simony.  Thus  simony  may  be  committed  by  a  layman ; 
and  this  is  undeniable,  for  Simon  Magus  himself  was  a  layman, 
and  so  was  Grehazi.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  a  layman  bargains 
that,  for  a  consideration,  whether  the  payment  of  money,  or  con- 
sisting of  any  other  advantage  or  emolument,  a  spiritual  office  or 
duty  shall  be  performed,  he  as  much  commits  simony  as  if  he 
himself  performed  that  office  or  duty  for  the  consideration ;  for 
he  sells  that  office  or  duty.  So  if  A.  keeps  a  chaplain,  B.,  for 
a  fixed  stipend,  and  derives  a  temporal  emolument  from  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  B. ;  by  receiving  money  from  third  parties,  A. 
is  guilty  of  simony,  for  he  sells  the  spiritual  services  of  B.  The 
case  of  Grehazi  plainly  establishes  this  position,  which  no  canonist 
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can  deny.  Gehazi  was  punished  for  deriving  an  emolument,  not 
from  his  own,  but  from  the  spiritual  act  of  the  Prophet,  his 
master.  He  was  punished  for  the  falsehood ;  but  he  was  also 
punished  for  the  simoniacal  corruption,  as  distinctly  appears  from 
the  words  of  the  Prophet. 

All  these  principles  manifestly  apply  to  the  rite  of  burial,  in 
common  with  other  spiritual  offices  and  duties;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  them  in  mind,  while  we  proceed 
to  show  the  determinations  of  the  Church  respecting  simony  in 
burials. 

And  we  cannot  better  investigate  this  important  part  of  the 
subject  than  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Spelman :  after 
speaking  of  St.  Jerome'^s  animadversion  against  Ephron,  he  says, 

"Yet  did  he  (St.  Jerome)  not  so  much  reprove  this  taking  by 
Ephron,  as  the  vice  and  sin  of  our  time  in  requiring  and  exacting 
money  for  burial ;  which  beginning  then  to  creep  into  the  world,  gave 
the  Church  a  just  occasion  both  to  censure  and  condemn  it  by  many 
constitutions,  canons,  and  decrees,  whereof  I  will  recite  some  which  I 
conceive  are  at  this  day  in  force  (as  touching  the  substance  of  them)  in 
our  Churchy  though  neglected,  and  not  observed  by  our  Churchmen'." 

Thus  Spelman  holds  that  those  constitutions,  canons,  and 
decrees,  are  in  force  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  touching  the 
substance  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  principles  which  they 
contain  are  binding  on  English  Churchmen,  a  proposition  which 
he  afterwards  repeats  more  explicitly.  This  is  very  important, 
proceeding  from  so  high  an  authority.  Spelman  then  goes  on  to 
cite  seven  canons  touching  the  matter  in  hand  : — 

"  Canon  I. — Nereida,  a  noble  woman,  complaining  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  Jannarius,  bishop  of  Sardinia,  blushed  not  to  require  a 
hundred  shillings  for  the  burial  of  her  daughter,  Gregory,  by  a  decretal 
epistle  to  him  saith,  We  have  utterly  forbidden  this  vice  in  our  Church, 
and  do  not  suffer  so  bad  a  custom  should  in  any  case  be  usurped.  If 
Ephron,  a  Pagan,  were  so  considerate  as  to  refuse  it,  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  do  it  that  are  called  priests  ?  We  therefore  admonish, 
that  from  henceforth  none  attempt  this  vice  of  covetousness  in  any 
churches.  But  if,  at  any  time,  you  permit  any  to  be  buried  in  your 
church,  and  that  his  next  kinsmen  or  heirs  will,  of  their  own  accord, 
offer  any  thing  for  lights,  we  forbid  not  that  to  be  taken  ;  but  to  exact 
or  ask  anything  we  utterly  forbid,  lest  that  (which  were  most  irreligious) 
the  Church,  peradventure,  might  be  said  to  be  sold  (which,  God  forbid), 
and  you  also  to  seem  glad  of  men's  deaths,  if  you  reap  any  commodity 
of  their  carcases '." 

"*  Spelm.  de  Sepult.     English  Works,  p.  176 ;  and  see  p.  179. 

'  Spelm.  lb.  p.  177*    See  this  decision  in  the  Decree  Cans.  13.  Qasest.  2.  Can.  12. 
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"  Canok  II. — But  a  blow  or  two  could  not  kill  this  serpent,  for 
iniquity  hath  many  heads.  Some,  as  it  seemeth  in  the  Council  of 
Tribury,  a.d.  899,  made  a  question,  utrum  terra  coemetariata  vendi 
possit  pro  sepultura  ?  The  Council  answered,  No,  For  it  is  written  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  Deny  not  courtesy  unto  the  dead,  /or  we  shall  all  die : 
and  again,  All  things  that  are  of  earth  do  return  to  earth.  Earth,  why 
sellest  thou  earth?  Remember  that  thou  art  earth,  and  shalt  go  to, 
earth  ;  that  thou  must  die,  and  that  earth  is  coming  towards  thee,  and 
lingereth  not.  Remember  that  the  earth  is  not  man's  ;  but  as  the 
Psalmist  saith,  The  earth  is  the  Lord^s^  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 
If  thou  sellest  this  earth,  thou  art  guilty  of  invading  the  goods  of 
another ;  thou  hast  received  it  freely  from  God,  give  it  freely  for  his 
sake.  We,  therefore,  absolutely  forbid  all  Christian  people  to  sell 
earth  for  the  dead,  and  to  deny  burial  due  to  them,  unless  the  kindred 
or  friends  of  the  dead  person  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  of  their  own 
accord  give  anything '." 

Spelman  then  cites  a  Canon  of  the  Councils  of  Mans  and 
Varens  to  the  same  purpose,  given  by  Gratian  in  the  Decree  ^ : 
and  then  the  Council  of  Tours,  under  Alexander  III.  cap.  non 
satis^  which  forbids  the  exaction  of  reward  for  sepulture,  and 
rejects  the  plea  of  custom,  whereby  that  corrupt  practice  was 
defended.  After  which  he  proceeds  to  the  Canons  of  General 
Councils. 

"  Canon  V. — The  twelfth  General  Council,  wherein  both  the 
churches,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  assembled  by  the  same  Alexander, 
at  Lateran,  in  the  year  1180,  cap»  cum  in  ecclesice  corpore,  saith,  The 
buying  and  selling  that  is  reported  to  be  in  some  churches  is  too 
horrible ;  as  that  somewhat  is  required  for  installing  bishops,  abbots, 
and  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  seats ;  for  inducting 
priests  into  their  churches,  and  for  sepulture  and  funeral  rites;  for 
benediction  of  the  married  couple,  and  for  other  sacraments :  verily, 
many  think  it  lawful,  because  they  suppose  the  law  of  custom  hath  got 
authority  by  long  continuance;  not  considering  that  offences  are  so 
much  the  more  grievous,  by  how  much  the  longer  they  have  ensnared 
the  wicked  soul  of  man.  Therefore,  lest  these  things  should  be  done 
hereafter;  we  straitly  forbid  anything  to  be  exacted,  either  for  con- 
ducting ecclesiastical  persons  to  their  seats,  or  for  institutions  of  priests 
or  burial  of  the  dead,  or  benediction  of  them  that  marry,  or  for  other 
sacraments,  either  conferring  or  collated.  But  if  any  man  shall  pre- 
sume to  do  the  contrary,  let  him  know  that  he  hath  his  portion  with 
Gehazi,  that  is,  that  he  standeth  accursed,  and,  as  the  gloss  interpreteth 
it,  that  he  is  a  Symonist '." 

'  Spelin.  ubi  sup. ;  and  in  the  Decree  Caus.  13.  Quest.  2.  Can.  14. 
^  See  Van  Espen,  pt.  ii.  sec  iv.  tit.  vii.  §  six. 
'  Spelm.  ubi  sup.  pp.  177»  178. 
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This  is  a  most  weighty  and  important  authority.  It  is  a  deci- 
sion, directly  in  point,  of  a  great  Council,  and  it  proves  that  the 
rite  of  burial  is  to  be  administered  on  the  same  principles  as  other 
sacred  rites,  and  even  the  Sacraments.  It  establishes  the  sacred 
character  of  the  rite  of  Christian  burial,  and  specifically  declares, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  curse  inflicted  on  (xehazi,  that  it  shall 
not  be  made  a  source  of  gain  or  profit.  Let  us  see  the  next 
authority : — 

•*  Canok  VI. — The  next  General  Council,  a  very  great  one  in  the 
same  place,  under  Innocent  the  Third,  continueth  the  same  prohibition 
touching  burial- fees ;  but,  because  the  former  bridled  the  clergy  in 
taking  that  was  not  their  due,  this  curbeth  also  the  perverseness  of  the 
laity,  in  withholding  their  just  duties :  the  words  be  these.  Ad  apo- 
stolicam,  &c.  It  is  come  to  the  apostolic  ear,  by  frequent  relation, 
that  some  clerks,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  blessing  the  married 
couple,  do  exact  and  extort  money ;  and  if  it  chance  that  their  covetous 
desire  be  not  satisfied,  they  fraudulently  allege  some  feigned  impedi- 
ment. On  the  other  side,  some  laymen,  leavened  with  heretical  pravity, 
under  the  pretence  of  canonical  piety,  do  endeavour  to  break  a  laudable 
custom,  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  godly  devotion  of  the  faithful. 
Hereupon  we  forbid  all  exactions  to  be  made,  and  command  all  godly 
customs  to  be  observed ;  that  ecclesiastical  Sacraments  be  freely  con- 
ferred ;  but  that  they  which  maliciously  endeavour  to  change  a  laudable 
custom,  may,  upon  knowledge  of  the  matter,  be  suppressed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  place.  Note,  that  the  customs  protected  by  this  canon 
must  be  godly  and  laudable." 

This  Canon  draws  the  distinction  between  the  good  customs^ 

whereby  something  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  laity  to  the  support 

of  the  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  sacred 

functions,  and  the  abominable  practice  of  making  a  trade  and  a 

profit  of  those  functions.     Thus  the  clergy  are  commanded  not 

to  exact  anything,  and  the  laity  are  at  the  same  time  enjoined 

not  to  grudge  the  payment  of  those  dues  which  are  part  of  the 

subsistence  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.     The  clergy  are  not 

to  say,  "  I  will  not  preach  to  you — I  will  not  administer  to  you 

such  a  sacrament — I  will  not  bury  a  dead  person,  or  perform 

this  or  that  ecclesiastical  function,  unless  I  receive  so  much.'" 

This  would  be  a  simoniacal  agreement,  or  a  bargain,  whether  it 

be  expressed  in  words  or  implied  in  facts.     These  are  things,  not 

only  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  compared  with  any  temporal 

standard  of  value,  or   connected  with  interested  motives ;  but 

which  must  be  performed  at  any  rate,  whether  the  remuneration 

accompanies  them  or  not.     They  are  not  performed  in  considera^ 

tion  of  the  emolument,  but  the  emolument  is  given  in  consequence 

of  their  performance.     And  thus,  the  requiring  or  receiving  qf 
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even  the  most  strictly  lawful  emolument  becomes  simoniacal,  if 
the  performance  thereof  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
performance  of  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  function.  And  on  this 
last  point  let  us  hear  Spelman  : — 

**  Canon  VII. — As  for  the  canon  AbolendcBf  which  aimeth  chiefly  at 
those,  who,  like  the  monks  of  Mount  Pessulan,  will  not  suffer  the 
ground  to  be  broken  before  they  be  paid  for  the  grave,  I  purposed  to 
pass  it  over,  supposing  none  that  serveth  in  the  house  of  God  to  he  so 
covetous  or  cautelous,  as  not  to  stay  for  his  money  till  he  had  delivered 
his  ware  :  hut,  in  the  mean  time,  a  complaint  was  brought  unto  us  of  a 
Churchman  (since  deceased)  and  his  clerk,  that  came  together  to  the  house 
of  one  of  their  parish,  who  was  then  newly  dead,  and  speaking  with  the 
executors,  would  not  suffer  the  body  to  be  hrought  out  of  the  house 
till  he  had  fourteen  pounds  paid  to  him,  and  the  parish  officers,  accord- 
ing to  a  bill  of  particulars,  then  showed  unto  them.  Nor  could  the 
executors  compound  with  them  for  any  abatement,  more  than  ten 
shillings  in  the  clerk's  share,  and  paid  them  thereupon  thirteen  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

**  Against  such,  amongst  other,  is  this  Canon  under  the  Rubric, 
Terra  ccemeteriata  pro  sepulturd  vendi  non  debet,  in  these  words, 
Abolendse  consuetudinis  perversitas,  &c. 

"  There  is  grown  up  (as  is  reported)  a  perverse  custom  that  must  be 
abolished  at  Mount  Pessulan,  where  they  will  not  suffer  the  grave  to 
be  digged  open  for  them  that  die,  till  there  be  a  certain  price  for  the 
ground,  wherein  they  are  to  be  buried,  paid  unto  the  Church.  We 
command  that  you,  being  bishop  of  the  place,  do  prohibit  the  clerks 
from  exacting  anything  at  all  in  this  case.  The  complaint  was  for 
exacting  of  money  before  the  grave  was  opened :  but  the  Canon  for- 
biddeth  it  before  and  after.  Nota  (saith  the  Gloss)  quod  pro  terra  in 
qua  sepeliendi  sunt  defuncti,  nihil  est  exigendum." — Decretal  Gr.  Ub»  3. 
Id.  32.  de  Parochiis,  cap,  13. 

We  shall  see  that  in  our  times  the  iniquity  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Pessulan  has  been  surpassed.  But  some  of  our  readers 
may  (according  to  the  fashion  of  these  days)  be  unwilling  to  hear 
a  canon  of  Honorius  III.  They  may  say  that  they  care  more 
for  laws  than  for  canons^  and  that  they  want  an  English  autho- 
rity. Let  them  attend  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  most  learned 
Englishman.  He  distinctly  holds  the  canons  above  recited  to 
be  binding  in  England,  as  part  of  the  canon  law,  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  repealed  by  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.» 

"  Let  us,  then,  consider,"  continues  the  learned  writer,  "  the  councils 
And  canons  that  we  have  recited,  and  see  first  what  opinion  they  have 

s  Spelm.  ubi  sup.  p.  179.    26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.    27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.    35  Hen. 
yill.  cl6.    3Edw.yi.cU. 
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of  money  taken  for  burials;  and,  secondly,  how  they  censure  and 
decree  touching  it. 

"  First,  for  their  opinion,  they  declare  it  to  be  a  vice,  a  vice  of  covet- 
ousness ;  a  bad  custom,  that  may  be  said,  most  irreligious ;  as  a  selling 
of  the  church,  a  cause  of  joy  to  the  parson  when  men  die,  and  a  reaping 
of  commodity  out  of  the  carkasses  of  the  dead  and  sorrow  of  the  living. 

"  Secondly,  a  discourtesy  to  the  dead  by  him  that  must  die  ;  a  sell- 
ing of  earth  by  him  that  is  earth  ;  a  selling  of  what  is  none  of  his  own  j 
a  selling  of  what  was  given  freely  to  give  freely  ;  a  denying  of  burial. 

"  Thirdly,  a  thing  too  horrible,  that  bringeth  the  portion  of  Gehazi 
upon  the  offender ;  that  is,  the  brand  of  simony,  as  the  Gloss,  ex- 
poundeth  it ;  a  curse,  an  uncleanness,  and  a  cause  of  separation  from 
common  society. 

"  Lastly,  as  maladies  are  the  most  grievous  and  contagious  that  con- 
tinue longest,  so  they  conclude  this  to  be  so  much  the  more  grievous  by 
how  much  longer  it  hath  continued  ;  and  declare  it  to  be  '  aboUndce 
consuetudinis perversitas,*  the  perversity  of  a  custom  is  to  be  abolished*/' 

So  strong  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Spelman,  that  to  make 
a  gain  out  of  the  office  of  burial  is  simony, — that  he  even  sur- 
passes the  canonists  in  severity.  He  will  tolerate  nothing  but 
free  gifts  of  piety,  and  seems  to  discountenance  the  lawful  and 
just  dues  of  the  Church.  But  the  authorities,  cited  above, 
clearly  show  that  nothing  can,  without  the  guilt  of  simony,  be 
received  for  any  sepulture,  unless  it  be  received  for  the  support 
of  the  Church,  as  an  offering  of  piety,  or  an  ordinary  ecclesiasti- 
cal due.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  such  payments  can  be  jus- 
tified only  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  must  he  supplied  with 
the  necessary  and  adequate  means  of  support.  Even  when  so  ap- 
propriated,— they  must  be  laudable  dues.  If  they  be  covetous 
and  excessive,  they  are  not  free  from  guilt.  They  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  clergy  so  as  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  covetous- 
ness.  Thus  the  great  canonist,  Van  Espen,  says,  "Parochi 
aliique  sacerdotes  in  horum  jurium  petitione  omnis  avaritise  et 
aviditatis  specimen  sollicite  cavere  debent\^^ 

We  have  now  demonstrated  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  is,  jure 
gmtium,  a  religious  rite,  and  that  it  was  so  by  the  laws  of  the 
Fagan  Romans.  We  have  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity impressed  upon  that  rite  a  peculiarly  sacred  character, 
and  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  empe- 
rors it  was  essentially  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  We 
have  also  set  forth  the  ecclesiastical  law  respecting  simony  in 
burials  as  it  stands  declared  by  the  decrees  of  synods,  expounded  by 
the  learned  Spelman  and  the  canonists.  A  painful  duty  remains  to 
be  performed.      We  have  now  to  substantiate  the  heavy  charges 

*  Spelm.  ubi  sup.  p.  179.  '  Van  Esp.  pt.  ii.  sec.  iv.  tit.  vii.  §  liv. 
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\vhich  we  have  made  against  this  country  for  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  by  infringing 
the  religious  character  of  the  rite  of  burial,  and  allowing  it  to  bs 
made  the  subject  of  trading  speculation ;  ^^  a  custom  not  heard  of 
among  barbarians,  selling  of  graves^  and  the  duty  of  burial.^ 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  an  outcry  was  lately  raised 
against  burials  in  churchyd.rds  within  towns,  and  how  public 
opinion  has,  consequently,  very  strongly  favoured  interment  in 
public  cemeteries,  unconnected  with  the  parish  churches,  and  con- 
stituted after  a  fashion  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  this  realm  in  Church  and  State. 

Those  cemeteries  have  been  established,  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  virtue  of  divers  acts  of  parliament,  the  general  features 
of  which  are  well  described  by  the  writer  of  an  able  statement, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  We  notice  them  to  be  altogether  commercial  in  their  foundation} 
general  tone,  and  details  of  particular  regulation ;  a  common  course, 
e.  g.f  being  the  erection  of  a  joint  stock  company,  to  hold  shares,  and 
be  entitled  to,  and  receive  in  proportionable  parts,  according  to  the 
sums  by  them  respectively  paid,  the  net  profits  and  advantages  which 
shall  arise  or  accrue  by  the  sale  or  disposal  of  graves,  vaults,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  interment,  &c. ;  each  proprietor  to  obtain  from  the  clerk  of  the 
company  a  certificate  or  ticket  which  shall  be  admitted  as  prima  facie 
evidence  in  all  courts,  &c.,  of  his  true  title  to  the  share  therein  specified ; 
additional  sums,  if  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  undertaking,  allowed  to 
be  raised  by  mortgaging  the  prospective  net  profits  of  the  concern  or 
speculation  ;  and  the  mortgage  transferable,  like  other  property ;  re« 
ports  to  be  periodically  produced  showing  how  far  the  speculation 
answers  or  fails  as  a  profitable  investment  of  money  ;  votes  at  the 
general  meeting  allowed  to  be  given  by  proxy,  no  one,  however,  being 
allowed  to  vote  who  is  in  arrears  of  account  with  the  company ;  calls 
for  further  advance  of  money,  if  not  met,  allowed  to  be  enforced  by  suit 
at  law ;  or  shares  may  be  declared  forfeited,  and  sold  by  public  auction 
or  other  means,  together  or  in  lots  ;  and  in  case  of  transferred  proprie- 
torship, the  owner  not  being  known  or  to  be  found,  the  notice  of  the 
call  is  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  so  forth  '." 

Anybody  reading  this  would  suppose  that  it  related  to  a  rail- 
way company,  a  gas  company,  or  any  other  trading  body.  In 
fact,  the  whole  arrangement  is  entirely  con^mercial  in  all  its 
details.  Mr.  Chadwick,  indeed  (no  mean  authority  on  such  a 
a  subject),  repeatedly  calls  them  trading  cemetery  companies. 
But  let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail  these  singular  institutions, 
these  strange  productions  of  the  ''  commercial  enterprize^^  of  the 

*  Oxford  Parish  Burial  Grounds  Statement,  pp.  6, 6. 
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nineteenth  century.  Let  us  see  them  as  they  appear  on  the  face 
of  their  own  public  documents,  their  prospectuses  and  reports. 
These  instruments  are  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  but 
still  they  here  and  there  disclose  some  remarkable  facts. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  prospectus  of  the  "  Cemetery /or 
the  City  of  London^  the  Tower  Hamlets^  and  parts  adjacent S"*  It 
commences  thus  :  '^  The  object  of  this  company  is  to  establish  a 
general  Cemetery  within  the  boundary  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  decided  opinion  which  has  of  late  been  expressed  by  the 
public,  on  the  subject  of  Cemeteries,''  &c. — Here  follow  the 
usual  loci  communes  about  interments  ^^  within  the  walls  of  a 
crowded  city,''  "  dense  and  increasing  population,"  and  so  forth ; 
but  the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph  contains  a  disclosure : 
— 'Hhese  among  other  reasons  have  induced  the  directors  to 
enter  on  this  undertaking ;  and,  upon  careful  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  they  feel  assured  it  will  be  admitted,  that  in 
proposing  to  efiect  a  public  benefit,  they  have  secured  the  share- 
holders considerable  pecuniary  advantage.'''*  Habemus  reum  con- 
fitentem  !  Then  the  directors  proceed  to  set  forth  divers  statis- 
tical and  topographical  statements ;  after  which,  we  come  to  the 
following  remarkable  paragraph  : — 

"  The  directors  consider  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  set  forth 
any  stated  amount  of  per-centage  as  likely  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders  ;  nevertheless,  from  careful  calculations  they  have  caused 
to  be  made  upon  authentic  returns,  the  crowded  state  of  the  burial* 
places  in  the  several  districts  alluded  to,  the  consideration  of  the  highly 
advantageous  situation  of  the  ground,  which  is  considerably  nearer  to  a 
very  dense  population  than  any  other  cemetery,  and  the  consequently 
diminished  expense  of  conveyance,  they  entertain  no  doubt  of  realizing 
a  very  large  return  to  the  subscribers.  The  experience  acquired  from 
similar  undertakings  is  very  satisfactory,  some  of  the  older  cemetery 
shares  bearing  a  very  high  value  in  the  market." 

And,  a  little  lower  down,  the  directors  state,  that — 

"  In  employing  less  capital  than  other  cemeteries,"  they  "  are  confi* 
dent  that  quite  as  useful  and  ornamental  an  improvement  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  that  by  this  means,  and  for  the  reasons  before  detailed, 
the  remuneration  to  the  subscribers  will  be  considerably  increased." 

The  directors  also  furnish  the  public  with  a  form  of  application 
for  shares,  similar  to  those  of  the  railway  companies, — the  appli- 
cant binding  himself  to  pay  the  deposit  and  future  calls.  We 
will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the  prospectus. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  contains  the  announcement  of  an 
application  to  parliament  for  an  act,  regulations  as  to  votes  of 
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shareholders,  and  the  other  matters  incidental  to  trading  com- 
panies. This  is  a  specimen  of  a  projected  cemetery  company.  Let 
us  see  those  establishments  in  a  state  of  maturity. 

There  is  one  very  important  provision  to  be  found  in  all  the 
prospectuses,  with  mere  verbal  variations,  which  demands  most 
serious  attention.  It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows : — "  All  orders 
must  he  given^  and  the  dues  paid  at  the  office^  lefore  the  grownd  can 
he  opened  or  the  vault  huiU^  Here  we  have  the  undoubted  mark 
of  simony, — ^the  refusal  to  bury  until  the  price  is  paid.  We  have 
seen  that  even  the  laudable  dues^of  the  Church  become  corrupt 
and  simoniacal  if  exacted  in  this  manner.  Spelman  proposed  to 
pass  it  over,  "  supposing  none  that  serveth  m  the  house  of  God 
to  be  so  covetous  or  cautelous  as  not  to  stay  for  his  money  till  he 
had  delivered  his  ware  C — and  he  mentions  an  instance  of  that 
kind  as  a  prodigious  enormity,  which  was  indeed  specifically  con- 
demned by  the  canon  in  the  case  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Pessu- 
Ian.  Such  a  stipulation  manifestly  includes  a  bargain.  It  is,  in 
substance,  "  I  promise  to  bury  the  corpse  in  consideration  of  the 

sum  of ,  to  be  paid  to  me  in  advance."     What  is  this  but 

a  corrupt  bargain, — selling  of  graves  and  the  duty  of  htmal  ? 
But  the  cemetery  companies  surpass  the  sacrilege  of  the  monks 
of  Mount  Pessulan.  The  monks  offended  in  exacting  what  ought 
to  have  been  freely  given  as  a  pious  offering  for  the  support  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  cemetery  companies  obtrude  themselves 
into  the  functions  of  the  clergy, — they  undertake  the  ecclesias- 
tical oflSce  of  burial  for  the  purpose  of  lucre,  and  then  they  will 
not  perform  that  office  until  they  have  received  a  price  for  it; 
^'  reaping  a  commodity  out  of  the  carcases  of  the  dead  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  living.*"  They  do  not  receive  the  remuneration  in 
consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  office,  but  they  undertake 
to  perform  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the  emolument,  exacting 
its  payment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty.  This  iniquity  surpasses  every  thing  that  the  canons  have 
provided  against,  and  it  is  unexampled  even  among  heathens  and 
barbarians ! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  provision,  requiring  pay- 
ment by  anticipation,  refers  to  all  the  dues  and  fees  specified  in 
the  prospectuses, — it  casts  on  every  one  of  them  the  foul  taint 
of  simony,  which  is  a  sacrilegious  crime ;  and  it  would  suffice 
alone  to  render  them  simoniacal,  if  they  were  otherwise  just  and 
laudable.  This  should  be  remembered,  while  we  proceed  to  the 
further  examination  of  the  prospectuses  of  cemetery  companies. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  contains  a  com- 
plicated table  of  charges  and  fees,  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
An  analysis  of  its  contents  must  suffice.     And  here  the  simo- 
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niacal  blot  stares  us  in  the  face, — ^^  All  dues  to  he  paid  at  the 
Office^  be/ore  the  vaults  ground^  <S*(?.,  be  opened.'"'*  But  let  us 
proceed. 

The  charges  and  fees  are  arranged  under  five  distinct  heads  ; 
t.  0.  I.  Catacombs.  II.  Open  Ground.  III.  Removals  from 
other  places  of  Interment.  IV.  Future  Interments,  and  V.  Ex- 
tra Fees.  The  first  head  contains  twenty-six  different  prices. 
The  second  contains  thirteen  prices,  with  a  reference  to  a  co- 
lumn of  eighteen  distinct  charges  "for  extra  depth."  Both 
these  tables  are  so  prepared  that  there  is  a  distinct  charge  for 
interment^  besides  the  charge  for  the  tomb.  This  interment  fee 
is  as  follows : — In  Catacombs :  Adult  51.  5s. ;  Child,  under  eight 
years,  SI.  10s.  In  PubHc  Vault :  Adult  4:1.  4iS. ;  Child,  under 
eight  years,  21.  16s.  In  Open  Ground:  in  Vault  or  Brick  Graves, 
Adult  5L  5s. ;  Child,  ut  sup.  SI.  10s.  Private  Grave,  Adult  21.  2s.; 
Child  11.  Ss.  Common  Interment  in  Grave:  Adult  I  ^.  58. ;  Child  1 6«. 
Thus  Yfe  find,  not  only  the  selling  of  graves^  but  a  distinct  sale  of  the 
duty  of  burial.  But  there  is,  moreover,  under  the  head  of  extra 
fees,  a  charge  of  five  shilling  for  "  Desk  service^  or  use  of  Chapel^ 
on  common  interment."  What  is  this  but  setting  a  price  on  a 
religious  rite  I  The  five  shilUngs,  be  it  observed,  must  be  paid  in 
advance ;  and  the  *'  Desk  service,  or  use  of  Chapel,"  is  not 
granted  unless  the  price  be  so  given.  This  is  a  contract  of  do  ut 
aes  I  Thus  there  is  a  price  for  the  tomb,  a  price  for  the  inter- 
ment, and  a  price  for  the  desk  service,  or  use  of  chapel ! 

But  to  proceed.  Under  the  Ilird  head  are  tour  separate 
prices,  "  in  addition  to  the  price  of  purchase."  The  IVth  head 
contains  eighteen  different  prices.  We  come  now  to  the  Vth 
head ;  namely.  Extra  Fees.  The  first  item  is  remarkable.  It 
is  as  follows : — On  common  interments,  at  any  other  hour  than 
three  o'^clock,  and  at  all  other  interments  before  that  hour,  or 
after  sunset,  7s.  The  object  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  per- 
ceived. All  funerals  of  those  whose  estate  cannot,  or  whose 
friends  will  not  pay  the  seven  shiUings,  in  the  case  of  common 
interments  (i.  e.  not  in  vaults  or  catacombs),  must  take  place  at 
three  o'^clock.  Of  course  a  great  many  burials,  taking  place  at 
the  same  hour,  must  save  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  the  com- 
pany. Thus  one  minister  and  one  service  may  be  made  to  suffice 
for  many  or  for  all.  But  this  wholesale  method  of  interment 
must  be  painful  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and,  as  seven 
shillings  is  not  much  money,  most  people  are,  doubtless,  willing 
to  pay  that  sum,  to  avoid  a  three  o'*clock  burial.  All  other  inter- 
mentSy  i.  e.  in  catacombs  and  vaults,  must  be  after  three  o'clock, 
and  before  sunset,  unless  the  fee  of  seven  shillings  be  paid.  The 
more  wealthy  classes,  who  bury  in  catacombs  and  vaults,  would 
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nat  submit  to  three  o'^clock  intennents ;  but  they  must  pay  the 
es^tra  fee,  or  bury  between  three  o^clock  and  si^nset,  a  period 
of  time  varying  from  four  to  two  hours.  They  indeed,  probably 
in  most  cases,  wish  to  avoid  the  pubUcity  of  the  hour  between 
three  and  four  o^clock.  Thus  they  have  a  strong  inducement  to 
pay  the  seven  shillings,  and  appoint  their  own  time.  This  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  getting  an  additional  fee,  or,  at  all 
events,  saving  the  time  and  money  of  the  company.  Is  not  this 
"  avariticB  ei  amditatis  specvmm  r  Is  not  this  "  reaping  of  com- 
modity out  of  the  sorrow  of  the  living  T'  But  we  wfll  say  no 
more,  for  the  facts  cry  aloud. 

The  table  of  "  extra  fees^  contains  seventeen  charges,  varying 
from  two  shillings  to  ten  pounds ;  most  of  which  afford  ground 
for  comment :  but  we  must  be  brief.  At  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
spectus ^re  a  series  of  regulations.  By  the  third  of  these  an  extra 
fee  is  required,  unless  four  clear  days^  notice  be  given  at  the 
Office.  Another  shrewd  contrivance !  The  fourth  regulation  is 
as  follows : — 

*'In  the  vnconsecrated  part  of  the  cemetery  a  dissenting  nunister, 
provided  by  the  company,  will  attend  funerals.  Should  any  other 
minister,  however,  be  preferred  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  he  may 
perform  the  ceremony." 

How  liberal !  how  tolerant !  how  kind  !  The  company  keep  a 
dissenting  minister ;  but  any  other  minister  may  perform  the 
ceremony.  Does  not  this  show  the  commercial  character  of  the 
whole  estabUshment !  QtMctmque  modo  rem !  The  dissenters 
must  be  admitted  because  they  pay.  There  must  be  an  uncon- 
secrated  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  dissenting  minister,  or  any 
other  minister^  must  be  allowed  to  officiate,  because  otherwise  the 
company  would  lose  some  of  their  dissenting  customers  ! 

One  more  regulation  remains  to  be  noticed.     It  runs  thus  :- 

"  All  monuments,  grave-stones,  vaults*  and  places  of  burial,  whether 
made  by  the  company  or  by  the  purchaser,  to  be  kept  in.  repair  by  the 
owners,  or  the  grant  of  the  grave  or  vault  will  become  forfeited  under 
the  act,  sec.  49 ;  but  such  repairs  will  be  undertaken  by  the  company 
if  required." 

Thus  the  company  have  a  hypothec  upon  the  tomb  and  the 
corpse,  to  compel  the  owner  to  keep  it  in  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
company  for  doing  so.  This  is  a  clever  way  of  obtaining  extra 
fees,  or  providing  by  forfeiture  against  the  long  continuance  of 
grants. 

The  prospectus  has  been  now  fully  analyzed,  in  order  to  show 
the  character  of  the  institution.  That  document  is  drawn  up  on 
a  principle  very  well  known  in  trade ;  that  of  varying  prices  so 
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as  to  include  all  classes  of  customers,  and  make  the  most  of  eacb. 
There  is  something  cheap  for  the  customer  from  whom  much 
cannot  be  got,  and  a  gradation  of  more  costly  wares  to  tempt 
those  who  have  the  means  of  giving  way  to  temptation.  Thus  m 
places  of  public  entertainment  accommodation  is  provided  in  a 
graduated  scale  of  cost,  that  the  man  who  can  pay  a  shilling  may 
not  be  sent  away  with  his  money;  and  that  the  one  who  can 
afford  five  guineas  may  be  encouraged  to  pay  that  sum.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  vast  multitude  of  items  and  charges  in  the 
prospectuses  of  the  cemetery  compani«j. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  additional  facts  firom  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  other  cemetery  companies  near  London  ; 
but  that  which  has  been  described  above  is  a  fair  example  of 
their  tenor  and  effect.  They  vary  but  little  ;  and  we  believe  the 
Kensal  Green  Company  to  be  one  of  the  most  ''^  respectable,"'  and, 
therefore,  a  favourable  specimen.  We  every  where  find  the 
charges  and  fees  arranged  under  the  same  heads,  without  any 
variation  in  point  of  substance. 

The  London  cemetery  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  establish  three  cemeteries,  each  of  fifty  acres,  for 
burials  in  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground^  and  holds  two^ 
namely,  the  Highgate  and  the  Nunhead  cemeteries.  In  their 
prospectus  the  heads  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  of  the 
Kensal  Green  establishment;  but  it  is  arranged  under  two  gene- 
ral heads,  namely,  fees  /or  ground  and  fees  /or  interment.  There 
is  also  a  charge  for  the  use  0/  the  chapely  and  all  the  fees  and  dues 
are,  as  usual,  required  to  be  paid  in  advance.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  Highgate  cemetery  several  persons  of  high  rank  have 
purchased  catacombs  for  their  families.  This  is  strange  and 
lamentable. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Abney  Park  cemetery  is  prepared  after 
the  same  model  as  that  of  the  Kensal  Green  Company,  and  is 
similar  in  point  of  substance,  and  so  is  that  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Cemetery  at  Norwood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the 
particulars  of  tnese  or  any  of  the  other  cemeteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

Perhaps  this  painful  part  of  the  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon 
somewhat  tediously ;  but  it  will  be  highly  instructive  to  examine  a 
curious  series  of  documents  relating  to  the  Bristol  General  Ceme- 
tery, and  comprising  a  history  of  that  establishment  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  year  1837  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  intituled,  ^^  Prospectus  of  an 
intended  Public  Cemetery  at  Bristol.^'  It  as  usual  sets  forth  the 
crowded  state  of  the  churchyards,  the  danger  of  interments  in 
dties;  and  then  follow  proposals  concerning  shares,  directors, 

c  c  2 
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meetings,  an  act  of  incorporation,  &c.     In  the  midst  of  this  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  cemeteries  at  Harrow,  near  the  metropolis,  at  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns,  have  all 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  hoth  in  regard  to  public 
utility,  and  as  sources  of  revenue." 

Here  is  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  has  been 
undertaken  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  next  document  is  a  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
recommending  an  act  of  incorporation  in  preference  to  a  deed  of 
settlement,  and  written  in  a  very  plausible  style.  But,  here 
again,  simony  shows  itself  thus : — 

"  Your  Committee  wish  to  conclude  their  report  by  stating,  that 
although  they  are  aware  that  the  subscribers  have  not  primarily 
regarded  pecuniary  advantage,  yet,  from  the  experience  of  other  com- 
panies, it  may  be  expected  that  in  the  present  instance  a  public  benefit 
will  be  combined  with  a  liberal  return  for  the  capital  employed." 

''At  Kensal  Green,  near  London  ;  at  Manchester,  and  at  Liverpool; 
these  establishments  regularly  pay  large  dividends,  and  the  great  neces- 
sity of  a  similar  one  here,  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  same  result  will 
follow." 

No  doubt  the  high-minded  and  disinterested  traders  of  Bristol 
did  not  "  primarily  require  pecuniary  advantage ;''  but  they  must, 
indeed,  have  rejoiced  to  find,  that  their  public-spirited  efforts 
would  be  rewarded  by  "  a  liberal  return  for  the  capital  employed." 
Encouraged  by  the  "large  dividends"  of  Eensal  Green,  they 
readily  undertook  the  pious  work  of  providing  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  they  desired  "  a  reaping  of  com- 
modity  out  of  the  carkasseso/thedead^  and  the  sorrow  of  the  living. ^ 

We  come  now  to  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
in  July,  1838.  The  directors  hold  out  "  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
usual  and  proper  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  proprietors,"  and 
then,  after  stating  the  usual  fees  paid  in  Bristol,  they  continue — 

"  Looking  at  the  rate  of  charge  adopted  in  other  cemeteries,  which 
yield  a  large  return  on  a  capital  exceeding  the  sum  which  the  directors 
think  likely  to  be  required  by  the  Bristol  General  Cemetery  Company, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  charges  considerably  less  on  an  average  than  those 
just  stated,  will  yield  to  the  company  a  very  ample  revenue. 

"  At  the  Low  Hill  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  the  capital  for  only  ten 
acres  of  land  is  upwards  of  8000/. ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
interments  is  in  common  graves  at  ten  shillings  each,  with  only  an 
ordinary  share  of  more  expensive  graves  and  monuments,  and  yet  the 
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proprietors  have  for  many  years  derived  an  income  of  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum." 

They  then  proceed  to  state,  that  at  the  Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery, the  receipts  exceeded  6000?.  in  the  year  1837,  and  that  the 
shares  were  then  worth  double  their  original  cost.  This  is 
tolerably  well  for  people  who  "  do  not  primarily  regard  pecuniary 
advantage.^^ 

The  Report  for  the  year  1839  contains  an  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  since  1838,  and  a  statement  of  the  general 
position  of  the  company.  Among  other  things,  the  directors 
state  the  forward  condition  of  "  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  another /or  all  other  religiom  deno^ 
minatiom!^ 

In  the  report  for  the  foUowing  year,  the  directors  state,  among 
other  things,  that  they  have  appointed  a  chaplain,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Bishop ;  and  that  they  will  provide  a  Dissenting 
minister,  to  officiate  in  the  unconsecrated  part  of  the  cemetery, 
excepting  when  some  other  minister  is  named  by  the  parties. 
But  as  yet  there  had  been  no  burials. 

The  year  1841  is  more  encouraging.  The  directors  report,  that 
the  part  of  their  land  intended  for  burials,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop, 
and  that  burials  had  commenced  in  both  parts  of  the  cemetery. 
They  state,  with  some  regret,  that  only  eighteen  funerals  had 
taken  place  ;  but  they  comfort  the  subscribers  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  in  the  first  year  at  Kensal  Green  there  were  only  eigh- 
teen, and  in  the  first  year  at  Norwood  only  twenty-five  inter- 
ments ;  but  that  '^  now  Kensal  Green  is  almost  becoming 
crowded,  and  the  Norwood  is  very  much  used  f'  adding,  "  your 
directors  trust,  that  similar  results  will  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  cemetery  here.''  Now  the  question  naturally  arises, — would 
this  anxiety  for  an  increased  number  of  funerals  have  existed  but 
for  the  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom! 
We  think  not.  We  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  directors 
or  the  shareholders  wished  for  an  increase  of  deaths  in  Bristol ; 
but  there  is  something  at  least  unseemly  in  their  expressions. 
There  is,  moreover,  something  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  this. 
So  Gregory  the  Great  says  ;  '*  To  exact  any  thing  I  utterly  for- 
bid, lest you  seem  glad  of  men's  deaths,  if  you  reap 

any  commodity  of  their  carcasses."  It  is  indeed  a  snare  to  a 
man,  to  lay  out  money  expecting  the  greater  return  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  deaths  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the 
deaths  in  Bristol  are  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  usual  number^ 
Might  not  some  of  the  shareholders  of  the  cemetery  be  tempted 
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by  Mammon  to  look  in  an  unchristian  spirit  on  that  prosp«t>n8 
condition  of  their  fellow-citizens !  And  may  not  a  man^s  heart 
be  hardened  against  the  mourning  of  his  neighbour,  if  the  cause  of 
that  sorrow  is  to  him  a  source  of  emolument  I  This  is  a  very 
serious  subject  of  reflection.  It  would  be  so  even  to  a  pagan  phi- 
losopher, but  it  is  awful  to  a  Christian.  No  man  ought  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  desire  the 
death  of  his  fellow-creatures, — in  whidi  pestilence  and  misery  bring 
him  prosperity,  and  the  welfare  and  long  life  of  his  neighbours 
diminish  his  means  of  subsistence  or  enjoyment.  Such  a  position 
is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  refined  and  elevated  mind,  and  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  charity.  The  very  liability  to  be  sus- 
pected of  such  mean  thoughts  must  be  insupportable  !  But  the 
thing  is  in  itself  immoral.  It  is  a  snare  against  which  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  ought  to  warn  their  c^gy  and  people. 
No  man  knows  whether  he  can  resist  the  subtle  mfiuence  of  a 
desire  for  wealth.  And  in  this  instance  he  runs  into  that  danger 
unsupported  by  innocence.  He  meets  it  stained  with  the  sacri- 
legious guilt  of  simony. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  speculation  did  not  meet  with 
much  favour  in  Bristol.  The  directors,  in  1842,  report  a  debt  of 
3169/.  8«.  Qd.  due  from  the  company,  and  163  shares  undisposed 
of.  They,  however,  hope  much  from  the  report  of  the  House  qS. 
Commons,  ^^  on  the  health  of  large  towns,^  and  indulge  in  a  little 
declamation  about  the  *'  pernicious  practice  of  burying  in  towns.'^ 
They  also  state  that  they  have  '^  purchased  one  of  Shillibeer's 
patent  hearse  carriages,  by  which  a  cofiin  and  six  mourners  can 
be  conveyed  at  a  very  moderate  charge." 

In  the  year  1843,  they  report  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  funerals,  and  add,  '^  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
revenue  has  of  course  accrued."  But  still  the  fear  of  typhus 
fever,  the  walks  of  Amo's  Vale^  and  the  accommodation  of  '^  Shil- 
libeer^s  patent  hearse  carriage,"  did  not  suffice  to  make  the  peo- 
ple give  up  the  old  churchyards.  The  directors  are  reduced  to 
saying  that,  ''if  the  cemetery  were  used  for  only  double  the 
number  of  the  present  funerals,  there  would  be  a  surjdus  revenue 
at  their  disposal."  This  sentence  is  expressed  with  decency,  but 
it  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  distinction  may  not  idways 
be  clear  between  the  hope  for  an  increased  number  of  funerals  in 
the  cemetery,  and  a  wish  for  an  increased  number  of  deaths  in 
Bristol.  We  impute  no  neglect  of  this  distinction  to  the  di- 
rectors ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  they  approach  the 
house  of  mourning  with  some  eagerness  for  a  surplus  revenue. 
It  is  painfid  to  say  this ;  but  it  is  true. 

We  come  now  to  the  report  for  the  year  1844.     There  we 
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find  that  the  directors  have  read  and  appreciated  Mr.  Ohadwick^s 
report,  for  they  speak  of  "  the  andent  mode  of  sepultttre  now  in 
the  course  ofreviml  amofig  tu,'*''  and  then  proceed  to  lavish  praise 
upon  the  commissioner,  expressing  surprise  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  not  prepared  to  "  encounter  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  removal  of  evils  so  plainly  proved  by  Mr.  Ghadwick^s 
report.**'     They  report  that, — 

"  For  the  year  ending  June  1843,  the  burials  were  fifty-six,  and  the 
money  received  for  them  293/.  19^.  lOd, ;  and  that  in  the  year  ending 
30tb  of  June,  1844,  the  burials  have  been  eighty-three,  and  the  money 
received  420/.  13<. ;  thus  showing  a  very  considerable  increase.*' 

Mr.  Chadwick'^s  report  evidently  gave  the  directors  considera- 
ble encouragement,  and  we  accordingly  find  them  proceeding  in  a 
somewhat  high  tone. 

**  The  Directors  regret  that  they  cannot  relieve  Bristol  from  a  large 
proportion  of  the  interments  most  improper  to  be  permitted  there,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  and  unprecedented  charge  of  ten  shillings  for  each 
interment  (according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England),  imposed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  bill  had  been  taken 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  intimation  that  such  a 
fee  would  be  suggested.  The  poorer  classes  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  are  thus  precluded  from  burying  at  the  cemetery ;  and  to 
this  extent  the  evils  of  interments  in  our  already  over-crowded  church- 
yards are  continued,  as  the  poor  will  not  pay  a  fee  equal  to  the  coni" 
panys  full  charge  for  permission  to  remove  the  deceased  to  the  ceme^ 
teryr 

The  directors  seem  to  forget  that  their  '^  full  charge^^  is  applied 
towards  producing  the  grand  desideratum  of  a  surplus  revenue ; 
whereas  the  '^  unprecedented''''  charge  of  ten  shillings  is  devoted 
to  the  le^timate  ecclesiastical  purpose  of  maintaining  the  clergy 
and  Divine  worship.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint. The  company  wish  to  take  the  whole  administration  of 
the  rite  of  burial  in  Bristol  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
Would  this  be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  mode  of  sepulture  ?  At 
what  time  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  was  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  laymen  2  At 
what  time  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  was  it  ever  made 
a  matter  of  trade,  and  a  source  of  commercial  speculation !  The 
directors  would  find  these  to  be  very  embarrassing  questions. 

We  have  now  given  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  cemetery  company.  Let  us  comment  on  the 
facts  contained  in  that  history  and  in  the  analysis  preceding  it. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  commercial,  the  trading  cha- 
racter of  those  institutions  has  been  demonstrated.     They  have 
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been  convicted  of  a  practice,  ^^  grown  up  amonget  us  Christians^ 
not  heard  of  among  barbarians,  selling  of  graves  and  the  duity  of 
burial^  and  a  reaping  of  commodity  out  of  the  cariasses  of  the  dead 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  living.^''  We  pray  judgment  against  them 
for  simony. 

We  charge  them  with  selling  the  prayers  of  the  Ohurch  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  grave  and  duty  of  burial.  Two 
instances  have  been  shown  where  five  shillings  are  distinctly 
charged  for  "  desk  service^  or  the  use  of  the  chapelt  But  even 
where  sacrilege  is  not  so  openly  set  forth  by  public  advertisement, 
the  service  of  the  Church  is  sold — ^thus.  The  company  retain  a 
chaplain,  or  employ  a  clergyman — they  would  not  be  abk  to 
carry  on  their  trade  without  doing  this  :  without  the  services  of 
the  clergy  they  would  not  have  many  funerals.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  they  derive  an  emolument  from  the  spiritual 
service  of  the  clergyman  ofiiciating  in  their  cemetery.  That 
spiritual  service  is  made  a  part  of  their  stock-in-trade,  from  which 

they  derive  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested  in  their 

undertaking.  It  is  the  same  as  a  railway  company  employing  an 
engineer,  and  making  a  profit  by  his  services. 

So  it  has  been  shown  by  the  canon  law,  supported  by  the  case 
of  Gehazi,  that  if  A.,  a  layman,  derives  emolument  from  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  B.,  a  spiritual  person,  A.  commits  simony. 

"  The  Church  Burial  Service  is  to  be  performed  by  a  clergyman,  to 
be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  said  company,  with 
such  salary  or  stipend  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  in  one  case  by  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  according  to  a  rotation  which  they  are  permitted  to 
arrange  for  themselves ;  or,  failing  this,  find  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
Act^" 

In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  directors  employ  the  clergy 
with  a  view  to  emolument ;  and  thus  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  are  ready  to  allow  any  minister  of  any  denomination  to 
ofiiciate.  This  circumstance  is  of  itself  conclusive :  it  shows  that 
the  object  in  view  is  gain.  Indeed,  if  they  are  willing  to  employ 
either  a  clergyman  or  any  minister  of  any  denomination,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  would  employ  no  clergyman  or  minister  at  all  if  it 
were  not  requisite  to  do  so  for  the  success  of  their  speculation. 

We  also  charge  them  with  selling  the  episcopal  rite  of  con- 
secration. They  obtain  that  consecration  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  it ;  and  they  accordingly  sell  it  as  a  part  of 
their  stock-in-trade. 

Suppose  the  bishop  to  refuse  to  consecrate  a  new  cemetery.  What 
would  be  the  consequence !    The  shares  would  fall  in  the  market. 

'  Oxford  Parish  Burial  GroundB,  p.  8. 
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So  we  find  these  companies  advertising  the  consecration  of  their 
ground  in  their  prospectuses  and  in  the  newspapers.  But  they  re- 
serve a  part  unconsecrated  for  those  who  do  not  require  consecra- 
tion. If  there  were  no  people  who  object  to  be  buned  in  unconse- 
crated ground,  would  any  part  of  the  cemeteries  be  consecrated  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  companies  obtain 
consecration  because  their  customers  require  it ;  because,  if  they 
bad  it  not,  they  would  fail  in  the  speculation.  They  therefore 
obtain  it  in  order  to  make  money  of  it.  They  do  not  have  the 
whole  of  their  ground  consecrated,  because  that  would  not  pay ; 
but  they  have  so  much  consecrated  as  they  think  necessary  to 
ensure  gain,  and  no  more.  Moreover,  it  is  the  consecration  that 
gives  value  to  their  land.  If  it  were  unconsecrated,  they  would 
be  unable  to  sell  graves  to  Churchmen.  The  demand  for,  and, 
consequently,  the  price  of  the  land  would,  therefore,  be  greatly 
diminished.  Now,  if  the  consecration  of  the  land  raises  its 
value,  it  follows  that  those  who  profit  by  that  increased  value 
derive  lucre  from  the  rite  of  consecration.  They  sell  the  conse- 
crated ground  for  more  than  they  could  obtain  for  it  if  it  were 
unconsecrated:  they,  therefore,  sell  the  rite  of  consecration. 
The  canon  law  says,  ^'  Qui  res  ecclesiasticas  non  ad  hoc  ad  quod 

institutse  sunt  sed  ad  propria  lucra pecunia  largitur  vel 

adipiscitur,  sijnoniacus  est  '.^^  But  no  authorities  are  necessary  to 
show  that  whoever  obtains  a  spiritual  thing,  such  as  a  religious 
rite,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gain,  and  who,  in  fact,  does 
derive  a  pecuniary  profit  therefrom,  commits  simony. 

Three  distinct  branches  of  simony  have  now  been  brought 
home  to  the  cemetery  companies  ;  namely, 

I.  Selling  graves  and  the  duty  of  Christian  burial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lucre. 

II.  Selling  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  lucre. 

III.  Obtaining  the  rite  of  consecration  in  order  to  make  it  a 
means  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  then  selling  it  for  the  purpose  of 
lucre. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  simony  involves 
contempt  and  profanation  of  sacred  things,  which  is  sacrilege* 
What  says  St.  Gregory  the  Great?  (Lib.  vii.  Epist.  114.)  Quis 
f)eneretur  quod  venmtur  f  Aut  quis  non  vile  putat  quod  emitur  ? 
And  by  the  canon  law,  simony  is  stigmatized  with  the  name  of 
heresy.  It  holds  omnia  crimina  ad  SimoniaccB  hoeresis  compara- 
tionem  quasi  pro  nihih  esse  reputanda '.  Such  is  the  serious 
nature  of  the  offences  whereof  these  cemetery  companies  are 

'  See  the  Decree  of  Gratian,  Caus.  1.  Qusest.  3.  Can.  & 
'  See  the  Decree,  Caoi.  1.  Quest.  6.  Can.  fin. 
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guilty.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  bishops. 

And  what  is  the  pretence  under  which  these  strange  violations 
of  the  jus  gentium^  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  are  justified  ?  It  is  simply  this,  the  insufficiency  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyards  in  large  towns.  This 
appears  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  How  much  ingenuity  is  wasted 
on  the  invention  and  contrivance  of  evil,  when  things  honourable 
and  true  are  so  eai^ly  seen  and  performed !  What  is  the  obvious 
and  only  good  remedy  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  churchyards ! 
If  they  are  too  small,  enlarge  them.  If  ground  cannot  be  obtained 
near  the  churches,  let  cemeteries  be  provided  elsewhere,  and 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  one  or  more  p&rishes,  precisely  on  tbe 
same  footing  as  their  own  churchyards.     Here  is  an  example. 

An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  erect  a  pubUc  cemetery  in 
Oxford,  if  not  of  a  commercial,  at  least  of  a  secular  and  uneccle- 
siastical  character.  That  attempt  can  only  be  attributed  to  error 
and  insufficient  information^  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  joined  in  it  would  have  done  so,  had  they 
been  AiUy  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  their  undertaking.  And 
the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  in  that  venerabk  city  of 
an  institution  so  unworthy  of  the  seat  of  a  great  university, 
clearly  show  how  easy  it  is  to  provide  in  an  honourable  and 
Christianlike  manner  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  jpaW«A  burial  grounds. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  that  committee  to  a  meeting, 
at  which  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clarke  presided,  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1844.  The  committee  presented  to  the  meetmga 
very  able  report  from  their  sub-committee.  With  regard  to  the 
legal  means  of  providing  additional  burial-grounds,  the  sub^com- 
mittee  report  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  this  point  your  sub-committee  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
remind  the  General  Committee  of  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  134. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1819,  statutory  means  were  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  by  additional  hurial- 
grounds  out  of  towns  and  cities,  the  church-building  and  burial-grounds 
commissioners  being  incorporated,  with  full  powers,  to  forward  under- 
takings like  that  now  in  hand.  Under  the  advice  and  instruction  which 
they  have  received  from  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  high  in  ofiSce, 
under  the  commission,  your  sub -committee  are  able  to  refer  to  three 
special  facilities,  which  the  act  provides  for  the  accomplishing  of  our 
present  object.     They  are  contained  respectively  in  clauses. 

"  §  22.  Which  sets  forth  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  effect 
the  purchase  of  land  for  burial-ground,  not  lying  within  the  bounds  of 
the  parish  for  whose  use  il  is  bought* 
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"  §  37*  Empowering  bodies  politic,  corporate  or  collegiate  corpora- 
tions, aggregate  or  sole  tenants  for  life,  or  entail  trustees,  feoffees,  and 
all  other  persons,  to  grant,  sell,  and  convey  away  any  lands  they  may 
hold  or  possess  for  enlarging  burial-grounds,  or  making  new  ones ;  and 
§  41,  giving  power  to  the  commissioners  (if  in  any  case  circumstances 
should  exist  or  arise  to  make  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  necessary) 
to  pay  or  advance  money  for  the  payment  of  fees  which  may  become 
due  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

**  Here  then  are  the  elements  of  all  that  we  need  desire  *." 

Here  is  indeed  more  than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  advocates  of 
the  proposed  "  Oxford  General  Cemetery^'  of  every  shade  of  an 
excuse.  The  statute  enables  the  Church  to  provide  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  old  parochial  burying-grounds,  by  enWing 
them  or  making  new  ones.  If  any  further  legal  faciUties  are 
required  in  a  particular  case,  the  statute  provides  the  means  of 
obtaining  them. 

It  would  be  worth  considering,  whether  in  towns  which  have  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  it  might  not  be  desirable,  where 
the  churchyards  are  insufficient,  to  place  the  whole  management 
of  the  cemetery,  or  cemeteries,  under  the  government  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church,  after  the  model  of  the  59th  novel  of 
Justinian,  and  the  12th  of  Leo  the  Wise.  By  that  means,  a 
very  perfect  and  very  respectable  system  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  The  system  of  the  Great  Church  of  Constantinople 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  put  in  execution  to  its  full  extent,  for 
want  of  the  pecuniary  means, — so  abundantly  ftimished  by  the 
Emperors  :  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, it  might  be  adopted  in  a  cemetery  governed  by  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church.  Thus  an  endowment  or  burial  fund  might 
be  raised,  and  managed  by  the  chapter,  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  funerals  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  prevent  the  shocking 
squalid  misery  of  what  are  called  "pauper  funerals.''  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  religious  rite  of  burial  would  thus  be  very  effectually 
preserved,  and  the  poor  would  be  comforted,  by  seeing  their  dead 
solemnly  buried  under  the  pious  care  of  the  Church ;  not  in 
national  cemeteries,  nor  in  trading  cemeteries,  but  according  to 
the  venerable  usages  of  the  Church,  established  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity. 

That  Mr.  Chadwick's  purely  secular  and  administrative  plan 
of  "national  burial,''  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  health, 
will  ever  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe.  The  Church  must  oppose  it,  as  a  violation 
of  the  ancient  usages  of  Christendom  from  the  first  ages,  an 

1  Oxford  Parish  Burial  Ground  Committee  Report,  pp.  6.  7> 
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aggression  against  the  exclusively  religious  character  of  Christian 
burial,  and  an  encroachment  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  un- 
doubted province  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  cannot  submit  to 
give  up  the  administration  of  that  solemn  duty  and  work  of 
charity — ^the  burial  of  the  dead — to  Mr.  Chadwick'*s  officers  of 
health  and  the  civil  government,  without  abdicating  a  very  sacred 
and  important  portion  of  her  functions.  The  people  of  this  realm 
will  look  upon  this  new  plan  as  a  violation  of  the  old  common 
law  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  an  interference  with  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  an  unconstitutional  dealing  with  their 
liberties.  The  nobility  and  principal  gentry  will  look  upon  it  not 
only  with  all  the  dislike  which  they  must  feel  in  common  with 
the  mass  of  the  community,  but  also  as  an  attempt  to  take  from 
them  their  ancient  privileges  of  sepulture.  No ;  let  it  be  re- 
moved from  public  notice  altogether,  and  delivered  to  perpetual 
oblivion. 

But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defeat  this  attack  upon  the 
Church  and  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  people.  The  funeral 
office  and  the  episcopal  rite  of  consecration  must  no  longer  be 
thus  profaned.  The  traffic  in  graves  and  Christian  burial,  the 
custom  not  heard  of  among  barbarians,  the  miserable  lucre  from 
the  death  of  Christians,  the  curse  of  simony,  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  land. 

Then  will  the  rite  of  Christian  burial  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
holiness,  a  reproach  cast  off  from  our  times  and  institutions, 
and  the  venerable  usages,  which  the  Church  derives  from  the 
great  truths  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  will  shine  forth  in  all  their  sacred  and  consoling 
beauty. 
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We  are  about  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  some* 
details  in  the  theory  of  Gothic  Architecture,  in  the  wish  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  efforts  which  are  now  in  progress  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  deeply  our  inquiry  into  the  mysteries* 
of  that  wonderful  creation  of  human  art. 

That  some  mystery,  or,  in  less  startling  words,  some  deep  and 
abstruse  philosophy,  lies  hidden  in  the  profuse  variety  of  com- 
binations into  which  Gothic  architecture  pours  itself;  that  its 
movements  have  been  regulated  by  some  fundamental  laws,  which 
are  not  obvious  on  the  surface,  but  must  be  traced  out  to  their 
real  and  highest  source,  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  of  the 
human  mind,  may  now  be  assumed  without  risking  the  charge  of 
a  visionary  and  unpractical  speculation.  We  have  learned  this 
by  experience.  We  have  entered  on  the  same  work  with  the 
architects  of  old,  have  grasped  the  same  materials,  have  studded 
the  country  with  new  erections,  and  every  day  are  attempting 
more ;  and  have  proceeded  throughout  with  the  boast  of  superior 
knowledge  and  mechanical  skill ;  and  yet,  owing  to  some  secret 
mistake,  to  the  unconscious  omission  of  some  element,  or  to  the 
failure  in  regulating  some  proportion,  nearly  all  our  greatest  and 
most  expensive  works  have  been  comparative  failures.  Undoubt- 
edly the  number  of  these  failures  is  diminishing.    And  we  may 
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look  forward  to  a  new  development  of  true  beauty  in  our  future 
structures.  But  it  must  depend  on  our  examining  and  analysing, 
far  more  deeply  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  both  the  great  com- 
positions of  antiquity,  and  the  ot  priori  laws  of  art,  on  which  all 
creations  of  grandeur  and  true  taste  must  be  constructed.  With- 
out this,  architecture,  like  any  other  art,  can  never  be  carried 
beyond  a  species  of  empiricism  and  quackery.  Its  successes  must 
be  happy  chajaces,  its  failuresi  inninxierablei.  And,  even  in  the 
most  felicitous  guesses,  it  will  not  escape  from  some  incongruous 
admixture,  which  will  betray  the  want  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  mar  the  general  effect. 

There  is  one  kind  of  architectural  truth  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  in  rather  more  detail.  It  consists  in  conforming 
each  portion  and  member  of  the  building  to  some  one  type  and 
standard,  and  tbu&  harmonising  them  all.  For  the  very  percep- 
tion of  truth  is,  in  other  words,  a  perception  of  such  a  correspond- 
ence. When  we  have  fixed  in  our  mind  some  general  law  and 
principle,  and  upon  comparing  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
however  seemingly  varied  and  opposed,  we  find  in  each  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  axiom  and  law,  we  say  that  they  are  true ;  we 
understand  them ;  we  have  the  pleasure  of  tracmg  out  resem- 
blances in  differences,  and  of  differences  in  resemblances;  and 
the  greater  the  variety  of  the  phenomena,  the  greater  interest 
and  satis&ction  are  felt  in  reducmg  them  finally  to  consistency. 
And  the  whole  nature  and  extent  of  this  truth  in  Gothic  arclu- 
tecture  require  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  traced.  Without 
a  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that 
style,  we  can  form  no  estimate  of  its  richness  and  powers  of  de- 
velopment and  expression.  But  until  they  are  all  linked  together 
in  their  natural  and  essential  evolution,  as  in  a  genealogical  tree, 
each  affiliated  on  the  attribute  or  circumstance  which  generated 
it,  each  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  chain,  and  all  subor^ 
dinated  to  one  primary  principle,  and  traced  from  one  germ, 
Gothic  architecture  will  not  be  reduced  into  a  science,  and  our 
best  combinations  of  it  will  be  empirical  guesses  and  happy 
accidents. 

It  may  now  be  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  principle,  that 
verticalism  is  the  fundamental  line  or  form  of  the  Gothic  style — 
that  this,  combined  with  the  necessity  of  framing  interior  build- 
ings for  the  reception  of  Christian  congregations,  led,  it  is  not 
said  to  the  invention,  but  to  the  recognition  and  adoption,  when 
invented,  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  of  the  triangle  based,  upon  a 
parallelogram,  which  constitute  the  leading  and  most  prominent 
idea,  meeting  the  eye  most  commonly,  and  suggesting  therefore 
the  grand  germ  of  all  the  other  characteristic^.     The  vertical 
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line  is  the  seed  of  the  atyle  as  yet  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
style  scarcely  becomes  visible  until  it  has  genninated  and  spread 
itself  out  into  the  other  more  palpable  forms  and  figures.  But  in 
these  forms,  namely,  the  pointed  arch  and  the  triangle  based  on 
the  parallelogram,  lay  hid  a  number  of  peculiarities  and  features, 
which  it  was  the  subsequent  business  of  the  artist  to  evolve,  and 
within  which  so  long  as  he  confined  himself,  however  varied  his 
work,  it  lapsed  into  no  incongruities.  All  was  true,  as  being  in 
haxmony  with  the  original  type,  and  repeating  only  its  features. 
And  some  of  these  features  are  obvious,  such  as  the  union  of  the 
curve  and  the  angle,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  ogee  curve. 

To  these  may  be  added  another,  of  no  little  importance. 

It  is  observable  that  the  eye,  in  tracing  a  pointed  arch,  instead 
of  arresting  itself  at  the  intersection  of  the  curves,  passes  irre* 
sistibly  beyond  them,  and  thus  in  &ct  describes  a  cross,  of  which 
two  limbs  are  drawn  precisely  to  the  eye,  the  other  two  are 
imagined  by  the  mind :  two  are  given,  the  other  two  are  w 
suggested.  This  indeed  must  be  the  case  in  every  inter^  /> 
section  of  lines  in  any  style,  but  it  occurs  peculiarly  in  tracing 
the  pointed  arch, — first,  because,  by  the  ascending  tendency  ori- 
ginally impressed  on  the  eye,  the  eye  is  forcibly  carried  up  beyond 
the  point  where  the  visible  line  terminates ;  and,  secondly,  because^ 
in  tracing  a  curve,  the  mind  is  naturally  disposed  to  long  for 
and  attempt  its  completion.  We  are  led  in  the  imagination  to 
describe,  if  not  i^e  whole  circle,  at  least  a  much  larger  segment 
than  is  really  supplied.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  two  straight 
lines  meeting  and  crossing,  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  eye  to 
pass  much  farther  than  the  point  of  intersection.  It  does  pass 
mdeed,  bqt  reverts  immediately  to  fall  into  the  given  lines.  Of 
this  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Its  importance,  as  shaping 
and  modifying  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic, 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  out. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  at  once  distinguishes  the  Gothic 
from  the  Grecian  in  this  point ;  that,  in  the  Grecian,  the  figure 
which  is  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  is  really  and  pal- 
pably exhibited ;  in  the  Gothic  it  is  partially  exhibited,  and  par- 
tially suggested.  The  Grecian  frames  its  structures  into  pei^ect 
circles,  perfect  ellipses,  perfect  squares,  perfect  triangles,  perfect 
parallelograms.  Each  member  of  the  composition  is  definitely 
marked  and  measured  out.  The  mind  travels  on  a  given  plane 
and  line,  from  which  it  must  not  depart ;  the  moment  it  quits 
what  it  sees,  it  is  lost  and  perplexed.  It  is  recalled  as  wandering 
beyond  its  limits.  The  work  set  before  the  intellect  in  contem- 
plating a  Grecian  building  is  to  measure,  to  define,  to  balance 
part  against  part,  to  trace  exact  proportions.     The  limits  there- 
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fore  must  be  accurately  fixed.  There  must  be  no  loop-holes,  no 
excrescences,  nothing  to  tempt  the  eye  beyond  the  given  bounda- 
ries. In  the  Gothic  it  is  just  the  reverse*  And  when  this  prin- 
ciple is  once  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  we  shall  have  seized 
the  great  law  of  combination,  which  gives  to  an  old  Gothic  struc- 
ture its  singular  interest  and  beauty. 

Take  an  old  cathedral,  fix  the  spectator  at  the  point  or  points 
where  it  is  most  natural  that  he  should  fix  himself  to  contemplate 
it  (and  these  must  be  most  carefully  marked  and  selected) :  let 
him  then  take  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  building,  marked 
out  by  some  feature  which  attracts  attention — a  little  turret,  a 
projected  buttress,  a  gable  tossed  up  apparently  by  accident,  a 
doorway  niched  into  a  comer,  a  fragment  of  a  battlemented  wall, 
or  a  solitary  pinnacle — and  from  these  let  his  eye  pass  in  every 
direction,  not  along  the  lines  of  the  building,  but  leaping  across 
from  point  to  point,  and  describing  in  his  mind  the  figures  thus 
suggested ;  and  these  figures  will  constitute  the  real  forms  in- 
tended by  the  architect :  they  are  the  real  outlines  of  the  building 
—just  as  in  the  painting  of  scenes  for  the  theatre,  or  in  the 
shade-painting  or  aKiaypat^tay  of  the  ancients,  the  colours  and 
forms  on  the  tablet  were  shapeless  daubs,  and  acted  only  as  sug- 
gestive of  a  totally  different  image  to  the  creative  mind. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  this  law  of  combination  may  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  one  is  the  general  grouping  of  the  exterior,  by 
which  innumerable  triangles,  and  triangles  of  the  same  character 
with  some  one  form  most  obvious  and  prominent,  are  dotted  out, 
as  it  were,  and  marked,  by  contriving  leading  points  to  catch  the 
light  and  engage  the  eye ;  just  as  in  Nature^s  most  exquisite  work 
of  architecture,  the  human  face,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  sketch  out  the  general  character ;  and  as  the  beauty  of  fea- 
ture will  mainly  depend  on  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  the 
triangles  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  across  them.  It  is 
famiUar  to  all  physiognomists,  that  faces  may  be  divided  into  a 
few  leading  classes,  each  marked  by  their  peculiar  characteristics ; 
and  those  characteristics  instinctively  suggestive  of  moral  and 
mental  analogies.  And  it  is  no  fanciful  theory  to  assert,  that  they 
may  be  described  by  peculiar  triangles,  and  that,  in  altering  the 
proportions  of  the  distances  between  the  several  points  of  the 
face,  widening  the  space  between  the  eyes,  lowering  the  ears, 
elevating  the  chin,  or  destroying  the  horizontalism  of  the  line 
which  passes  through  the  eyes  or  the  ears, — -that  is,  in  afiecting 
the  imaginary  triangles  which  connect  them, — the  whole  character 
of  the  countenance  is  destroyed ;  and  may  be  made,  by  a  process 
familiar  to  expert  caricaturists,  expressive  of  an  idiot  instead  of 
a  philosopher,  and  of  a  coward  instead  of  a  hero. 
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But  the  other  instance  is  still  more  deserving,  to  say  the  least, 
of  inquiry-  It  has  been  partly  suggested,  among  other  writers, 
by  Mr.  Billings,  in  his  interesting  "  Attempt  to  define  the  Geo- 
metric Proportions  of  Gothic  Architecture,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Worcester  * ;"  and  still  more  conclu- 
sively by  Mr.  Wallen,  of  Huddersfield,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire."  And  whatever  may  still  be  wanting  to  complete  their 
theory,  or  to  correct  it  in  some  of  the  generalizations,  these  gen- 
tlemen deserve  gratitude  and  respect  for  having  asserted  boldly 
the  great  principle,  that  the  works  of  Gothic  art  are  not  a  chance 
or  fanciful  congeries,  but  are  constructed  in  all  their  details  upon 
some  fixed  and  profound  law.  They  have  made  a  great  step 
towards  unravelling  the  mystery,  by  teaching  that  it  is  a  mystery ; 
and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  imitate,  now  that  they  have  learned 
to  reverence,  the  works  of  their  ancestors  m  art. 

It  is  especially  in  the  principles  which  regulated  the  curves 
and  positions  of  arches,  whether  upon  pillars  or  in  windows, 
that  we  may  probably  find  the  law  exhibited  in  Gothic,  of  sug- 
gesting  rather  than  of  expressing  the  lines  which  the  spectator  is 
intended  to  trace  :  and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  frame  for 
himself  a  Gothic  combination,  must  have  felt  the  difficulty  in  this 
point,  of  deciding  among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  curves 
which  may  be  selected,  and  the  equally  innumerable  degrees  of 
interval  and  elevation  in  which  the  arches  may  be  placed.  The 
hypothesis  which  is  oiFered  by  Mr.  Wallen,  and  which  deserves 
careful  trial  and  experiment,  may  be  extended  to  the  follow- 
ing formula —  that  segments  of  circles  in  Gothic  architecture 
ought,  if  prolonged  and  completed,  to  fall  in  one  with  another 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  pass  through  other  lines  of  the  building 
at  some  angle,  or  some  regular  point  of  intersection,  dividing 
them  into  some  equal  or  proportionate  limbs.  Thus  the  curve  of 
a  window  on  the  exterior  should  sweep  round,  touching  some 
leading  line  of  the  battlements,  or  some  point  marked  by  a  pro- 
minent corbel,  or  cutting  the  buttress  in  one  of  its  own  leading 
divisions,  or  flowing  down  into  the  corresponding  curve  in  the 
adjoining  window.  Thus  the  arch  of  a  window  in  the  gable, 
where  this  is  not  possible,  if  it  would  spread  beyond  the  building, 
should  cut  the  line  of  gable  in  some  multiple  portion.  Thus  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  if  the  circles  were  completed,  should  form  in- 
tersecting colonnades ;  and  the  positions  of  niches,  corbels,  bosses, 
and  other  Uttle  projections — so  many  of  which  occur  in  Gothic 
buildings,  seemingly  without  use  or  object,  but  probably  having 
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reference  in  fireneral  to  this  law— should  be  such  as  to  aid  this  eye, 
or  tather  thlimagination,  in  Uning  out  these  perfect  figures  fr^m 
the  hints  and  suggestions  thiis  offered.  And  when  all  are  drawn 
out,  there  should  be  left  no  fragments,  no  odds  and  ends,  bearing 
no  definite  relation  to  other  portions ;  all  should  be  connected. 

To  give,  indeed,  perfect  unity  and  harmony  to  all  the  parts,  it 
is  still  ftirther  requisite  that  these  suggested  imaginary  figures 
should  themselves  all  be  constructed  upon  some  one  basis  and 
common  measure ;  but  this  will  fall  under  another  head.  Only 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  tiying  the  hypothesis  (for  as 
duch  only  it  is  offered),  it  must  not  be  expected  to  be  reahsed  in 
the  later  and  deteriorated  stages  of  Gothic — ^that  changes  and 
accidents  may  have  dislocated,  or  rendered  imperfect,  the  portions 
from  which  the  figures  were  to  be  completed — and  that  we  ought 
to  look  deeper  than  experiment  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  justice 
and  correctness  of  a  theory — ^its  correctness,  that  is,  as  a  law  of 
taste, — without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  actual  adoption  by 
former  architects. 

And  perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  not  be  useless. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  to  satisfy  the  mind,  any  object  presented 
to  it  ought  to  be  infinite.  It  should  stimulate  the  imagination ; 
should  give  room  for  a  play  of  thought  and  exercise  of  active 
reason  ;  there  should  be  scope  for  ranging  into  newly-discovered 
fields  of  invention — ^for  achieving  soniethidg  ourselves,  not  merely 
for  observing  what  has  already  been  achieved  by  others.  The 
spectator  should  be  made  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  creation. 
In  Grecian  architecture  this  is  not  possible.  He  may  measure, 
and  compare,  and  criticise  the  exact  adjustment  of  distances,  the 
accurate  flow  of  curves,  the  perfect  reguliarity  of  angles  and  pro- 
portions ;  but  criticism  and  acquiescence  is  all  which  is  left  to 
him.  He  admires,  but  passively ;  and  th^  work  of  measurement 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  general  impression.  It  is  thus  that  a  perfect  object  of 
beauty,  whether  in  a  landscape  or  a  work  of  art,  lies  upon  the 
mind  like  a  load.  It  oppresses  with  its  very  beauty.  Its  very 
exquisiteness  and  perfection,  the  absence  of  any  blot,  of  anything 
to  be  completed  or  amended,  fascinate  us  with  a  species  of  luxu- 
rious indolence,  in  acutely  sensitive  minds  amounting,  at  times, 
almost  to  painfulness.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  enter  into  and 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the  great  work  of  Divine  Art,  the 
physical  Creation  itself,  this  would  account  for  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  it  is  thus  left  for  the  most  part  imperfect.  Its  outlines 
are  full  of  grace,  its  forms  germinate  into  beauty ;  but  every- 
where there  are  spots  and  fractures — something  which  the  human 
mind  can  fill  up,  or  which  the  human  hand  may  strive  to  amend. 
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Its  vegetation  sppeads  out  into  a  thoasand  luxuriant  curves,  and 
yet  we  cull  and  pick  the  leaf  or  flower  which  defies  improvement. 
Its  colours  are  blended  and  softened  in  a  tissue  of  unimaginable 
delicacy ;  and  yet  a  painter  can  throw  over  them  all  a  tint  which 
mellows  and  improves  them.  Its  sounds  are  soft  and  clear,  and 
nothing  in  art  can  reach  their  depth  and  power  of  expression ; 
but  they  are  not  harmonized  into  concerts  or  distinguished  by 
rhyme.  And  hence  the  seeming  problem,  that,  while  Nature  is 
more  perfect  than  art,  and  possesses  a  touch,  and  imagination, 
and  delicacy  of  perception,  beyond  what  man  can  ever  reach,  still 
art  is  the  improvement  of  Nature,  working  upon  her  grand 
sketches  and  masterly  unfinished  models,  in  order  more  com- 
pletely to  realize  the  grandeur  and  charm  of  her  designs. 

And  this  remark  is  not  without  use  in  exhibiting  the  high 
character  of  the  Gothic  style.  For  that  must  be  the  highest 
human  £urt  which  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  divine  art,  or 
nature ;  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  with  it,  and 
acts  in  liie  same  manner  to  produce  the  same  eifects.  And  it 
will  account  also  for  the  ease  with  which  Gothic  ardiitecture 
falls  in  and  blends  itself  with  a  natural  landscape.  The  Parthe- 
non may  be  erected  on  a  rock  with  nothing  but  the  bright  clear 
sky  to  cast  and  project  its  sharp  defined  outline  on  the  eye ;  and 
trees,  and  mosses,  and  ivy,  even  undulations  x)f  hills,  and  shadows 
of  clouds,  must  be  excluded  from  the  scene,  in  order  to  bring  out 
its  form  in  a  dear  and  rigid  precision.  But  a  Gothic  bunding 
buries  itself  spontaneously  amidst  natural  objects.  Trees  and 
mountains  are  its  congenial  accompaniments.  In  the  square  of  a 
city  unrelieved  by  foliage,  it  stands  on  a  strange  soil ;  and  when 
nothing  else  is  left,  it  strives  still  to  bring  within  its  grasp  as  it 
were,  and  to  associate  with  itself,  all  that  resembles  nature,  all 
that  is  most  irregular,  most  picturesque  in  surrounding  objects ; 
chimneys,  and  gables,  and  porches,  and  ruined  walls,  and  balco- 
nies, and  grotesque  carvings.  Even  the  rough  broken  sheds  and 
roofs  with  which  too  often  modem  neglect  has  permitted  the 
noblest  churches  on  the  continent  to  be  surrounded  and  dis- 
figured, yet,  when  softened  and  melted  down,  are  seized  by  it  as 
with  a  hand  like  Prout^s,  and  turned  into  a  picture. 

This  will  account  also  for  the  profuse  employment  of  foliage  in 
the  ornamental  details  of  Gothic  buildings.  It  will  explain  the 
intense  interest  and  activity  of  thought  which  is  caused  by  a 
good  specimen  of  Gothic  art ;  the  love  of  imitation  which  it 
engenders  ;  the  rapturous  feeling  with  which  an  acute  taste  wan- 
ders over  a  good  composition,  the  eye  springing  freely  from  but- 
tress to  window,  and  from  window  to  pinnacle,  and  from  pinnacle 
to  spire  or  tower,  penetrating  in  every  direction,  leaping  up  to 
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bury  itself  in  some  deep-shadowed  nook,  or  to  pass  into  some 
high-hung  doorway  ;  delighting  to  be  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  intrh 
cate  tracery,  to  catch  within  innumerable  configurations  every 
studded  boss  and  lighted  projection,  and  to  discover,  in  the  maze 
of  objects  tossed  together,  as  it  may  seem,  almost  in  a  chaos  of 
chances,  the  deep-hidden  regularity  and  system  of  a  mighty 
mysterious  wisdom. 

It  is  in  fact  in  this  irregularity  of  outline,  in  this  faculty  of  sug- 
gesting rather  than  of  expressing  figures  of  beauty,  that  the  pic- 
turesque differs  from  the  beautiful.  And  this  difference  is  one  of 
the  essential  contrasts  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  style. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  characteristic  to  its  germ  in  the 
original  constitution,  both  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  composes  a 
figure  of  which  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  suggested  and  not 
expressed  ;  and  of  the  vertical  line,  which  also  throws  the  eye  up 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  urging  it  on  by  an  impulse  and  momen- 
tum beyond  the  limit  to  which  the  expressed  lines  will  carry  it. 
The  characteristic  is  in  harmony  with  the  original  types;  it 
formed  ^  part  of  them,  and  its  subsequent  development  in  a 
variety  of  forms  is  therefore  correspondent  with  Truth. 

Under  a  similar  head  would  fall  another  branch  of  the  phi- 
losojphy  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  hitherto  has  been  little 
studied,  and  still  less  applied  to  practice ;  and  to  an  ignorance  in 
which  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  conspicuous  failures  of  our 
modern  buildings  in  the  laws  of  geometrical  proportions  observed 
by  ancient  architects. 

To  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  elucidate  this  mystery, 
while  the  ingenious  theories  of  Mr.  Billings  and  Mr.  Wallen  are 
before  us,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  great  honour  which  is  due 
for  their  valuable  suso^estions.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  etiU  morremains  to  be  reasoned  out  from  ^pmri 
principles  of  reason  and  taste ;  from  those  immutable  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  to  which  in  the  creation  of  beauty,  and  not  to  mere 
capricious  arbitrary  fancies,  the  great  architects  of  old  conformed; 
and  without  which  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  reach  the  real  laws 
of  ancient  art  in  their  highest  generalizations,  nor  to  criticize  its 
works  by  any  fixed  standard,  nor  to  imitate  without  incongruities. 
That  there  is  a  law  of  proportion  to  be  observed  even  in  the  most 
varied  forms  of  the  Gothic  style,  even  in  its  seemingly  most  un- 
fettered caprices,  and  to  be  observed  as  much  as  in  the  most 
formal  conceptions  of  the  Grecian  school,  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out letting  Gothic  art  loose  from  all  restraints  which  make  it 
rational  and  true.  But  it  is  a  law  felt  rather  than  understood ; 
and  the  suggestions  made  respecting  it  must  be  offered  with 
diffidence. 
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Proportion,  then,  by  its  veiy  nature,  is  the  conformity  of  certain 
spaces  and  lengths  to  some  one  common  measure^  either  multi- 
plied, or  repeated,  or  divided ;  but  the  mind  never  can  become 
sensible  of  it  except  by  referring  admeasurements  to  some  pre- 
viously assumed  standard,  and  by  observing  their  conformity  with 
it,  or  their  discrepancy.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  find  in  a  Gothic, 
or  indeed  in  any  building,  is  the  line  or  lines  which  are  taken  as 
the  base  from  which  all  other  admeasurements  are  calculated. 
The  second  is,  to  discover  the  principles  on  which  this  line  itself 
was  constructed — that  is,  why  it  was  made  of  a  greater  or  less 
length.  The  third  is,  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
relations  borne  to  it  by  all  the  other  lines  of  the  building.  Thus 
the  question  respecting  the  geometrical  proportions  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  would  be,  first,  whether  the  length,  or  breadth,  or 
heighth,  or  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  half  the  width  of  the  whole 
building,  or  any  other  line,  was  taken  as  the  original  fundamental 
measure.  Secondly,  why  this  line  itself  was  made  of  a  certain 
length;  whether  it  was  regulated,  that  is,  by  any  symbolical 
allusion,  or  merely  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  each  build- 
ing. And  thirdly,  whether  any  fixed  proportions,  and  of  what 
nature,  were  observed  between  this  and  the  length  of  the  choir 
and  transept,  the  span  of  the  arches,  the  radius  of  the  circles 
which  formed  the  segmental  curves  of  the  windows,  the  height  of 
the  spire  and  doorways^  and  indeed  all  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  fabric. 

Before  a  thorough  solution  of  these  problems  can  be  obtained, 
we  must  have  examined  far  more  minutely  than  we  have  done 
the  geometrical  constructions  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.  But 
some  hints  may  be  obtained  even  from  ct  priori  reasoning.  There 
are  facts  in  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  facts  in  the  external 
world — great,  primary,  fundamental,  unchanging  laws  of  Nature, 
as  well  as  the  actual  phenomena,  in  which  they  develope  them- 
selves. And  they  most  be  studied,  full  as  much  as  practical 
details,  to  which  we  often  confine  the  name  of  facts,  as  if  true 
theory  was  not  fact  likewise.  Let  a  spectator,  then,  commencing 
a  survey  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  think  where  he  would  place  him- 
self first  in  order  to  obtain  a  fiill  view  of  it.  Watch  a  number  of 
individuals,  of  all  classes  of  minds,  and  observe  the  point  which 
they  each  fix  on.  It  will  be  somewhere  in  the  interior,  for  the 
interior  is  the  essential  part  of  such  a  building.  It  will  be  the 
entrance,  and  the  grand  entrance,  for  from  this  only  the  whole 
vista  of  the  nave  opens  itself.  And  it  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  that  is,  a  point  equidistant  from  each  aisle  or  side  wall ; 
because  they  are  seeking  for  some  one  view;  and  to  preserve  unity 
there  must  be  symmetry,  and  to  preserve  symmetry  the  lines  on 
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each  side  must  sweep  off  at  regular  and  equal  distances.  But  at 
this  central  point  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  will  exhibit 
itself,  painted  as  on  a  plane.  Whatever  the  reason  may  infer,  to 
to  relative  distances  and  real  proportions,  to  the  eye  the  perspec- 
tive will  project  a  different  image.  Three  lines  at  once  will  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  dominant  objects — the  line  of  length,  of 
height,  and  of  breadtii ;  and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  will 
force  itself  first  on  the  eye,  impress  itself  most  strongly  on  the 
imagination,  and  thus  become  the  standard  by  whidi  all  the 
others  are  measured  i  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  will  be  the 
breadth ;  and  that,  not  the  whole  breadth  or  width  of  the  build- 
ing— ^for  to  obtain  a  view  of  this  will  require  two  or  more  succes- 
sive actions  of  the  eyes — ^but  half  the  width,  and  that  half,  calcu- 
lated to  the  right.  In  other  words,  let  the  spectator  observe  the 
instinctive  movement  of  his  own  eye,  when  first  he  begins  to  make 
a  regular  survey,  and  let  him  watch  whether  he  does  not  first 
glance  from  the  centre  of  the  nave  to  the  extremity  of  the  aisle 
toward  his  right. 

It  is  natuial  to  suggest  such  an  hypothesis,  because  the  eye,  in 
surve3dng  a  building,  in  reality  draws  a  picture ;  it  fdilows  the 
lines,  and  constructs  them  just  as  a  j^nter  would  do, — and  for 
this  purpose  they  must  all  be  raised  upon  a  base — all  tiie  perpen- 
diculars must  flow  from  some  horizontal  line  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther, and  give  them  definiteness,  unity,  and  stability.  Place  an 
obstruction  before  a  colonnade,  so  that  the  eye  can  only  see  it 
beginning  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  is  unable  to  reach  the 
bases  of  the  pillars,  and  the  mind  will  be  dissatisfied  and  impa- 
tient until  it  has  removed  the  veil,  and  having  fixed  them,  as  it 
were,  on  solid  ground,  and  bound  them  together  by  some  hori- 
zontal structure,  it  can  then  trace  them  shooting  upwards  as  it 
were  from  one  root,  and  divarioatinff  into  thetr  several  stems. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  sdid  substructure  is  so  essential 
to  the  b^uty  of  a  Grecian  colonnade ;  and  that,  in  pillars  where 
the  movement  of  the  eye  is  ascending,  the  bases  are  widened 
and  ornamented  with  some  propriety.  In  fact,  a  horizontal  line 
must  be  drawn  before  the  p^:pendicular  lines  are  built  on  it.  And 
upon  the  same  principle  also  we  may  see  the  great  importance  of 
the  arrangement  of  th&  lines  oi  pavement  in  a  Gothic  interior, 
which  should  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  forcibly  with  the  lateral 
passage  of  the  eye  along  its  plane,  jprerious  to  oonmiencing  its 
vertical  movement. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  t1ra.t  the  experimental  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Wallen  on  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  of  Lidifield,  of  Salisbury,  on 
Bomsey  Ohurch,  on  Tin  tern  Abbey^-and  abroad  on  the  Cathedrals 
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of  Milan,  Bayeaax,  and  KAbbaye  au^  Hommes,  at  Caen,  agree 
in  giving  this  as  their  result  :— 

"  The  theory,"  says  Mr.  Wallen,  "  which  I  advocate  is  this  (and  I 
believe  it  is  peculiar  to  myself),  that  the  half  width  of  a  structure  with 
aisles  is  to  be  considered  as  a  normal  or  regulating  scale,  which,  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  geometrical  progression,  determines  the  principal 
points  on  the  plan  ^" 

And  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  by  admieasurements  (singularly 
coinciding  with  it)  of  the  different  parts  of  several  remarkable 
cathedrals'. 

That  such  a  theory  stated  thus  absolutely  can  scarcely  hold 
good  in  all  instances — ^that  there  may  be  cases  of  maUformation — 
that  particular  circumstances  may  have  induced  occasional  de- 
partures from  the  rule — ^that  where  there  are  two  side  aisles  to 
be  measured,  as  at  Milan,  or,  as  in  a  few  instances,  where  one 
aisle  is  wider  than  the  other,  or  again,  where  there  are  no  aisles 
at  all,  experiments  may  fail  to  bring  out  the  same  result,  is  highlv 
probable.  And  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  geDeralize  stiU 
further,  and  to  state  the  rule  observed  in  these  various  exceptions, 
might  be  a  subject  of  future  discussion.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  this  broadly,  that  a  horizontal  lateral  line  of  width  calcu- 
lated in  all  cases,  but  calculated  differently  under  different  circum- 
stances, will  be  found  probably  to  supply  the  normal  scale  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  subsequently  adjusted.  That 
the  length  also  of  this  line  cannot  have  been  capricious  or  arbi- 
trary— that  it  must  at  the  least  have  been  determined  by  regard 
to  the  intended  size  of  the  building,  the  power  of  producing  or 
heightening  it,  and  the  general  accommodation  recjuired — is  ob- 
vious. But  it  is  also  obvious  that,  if  the  other  minute  subdivi- 
sions of  the  building  are  tp  be  framed  upon  it,  it  must  be  a 

'  Proceedings,  p.  901. 

'  Mr.  Wallen  gives  the  following  titl^es  of  adipfasurement  to  substantiate  his 
theory : — 

York  Cathedral,  Lichfield, 

Ft.  In. 

Halfwidth 33    0 

Nave,  3i  times ...115     6 

Tower    33    0 

Choir,  4  tiroes   132    0 


Ft.  In. 

Width  ofoave  53    0 

Tower 53    0 

Choir,  rather  more  than  4  times 
53 219    0 


SalUhvry, 

Halfwidth 39  0 

Nave,  5  times    195  0 

Tower    39  0 

One  aisle,  half 19  6 

Choir,  4  times   158  6 

LadyChapel 39  0 

Transept,  3 117  Q 


Tintem. 

Halfwidth 39  0 

Tower 39  0 

Choir,  twice 78  0 

Nave,  3  times    117  0 
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measure  susceptible  of  certain  powers  of  division  and  midtiplicar 
tion ;  one  which  contains  within  it  adequate  arithmetical  proper- 
ties and  functions  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be 
subsequently  applied ;  and  perhaps  also  may  not  be  without  a 
symbolical  meaning. 

If  it  were  s^e  to  enter  further  at  present  into  this  inquiry,  with 
SO  few  data  before  us,  we  might  perhaps  conjecture  that  the  next 
line  traced  by  the  eye  was  the  line  of  length  thrown  up  from  this 
horizontal  base,  and  ranging  along  the  bases  of  the  columns.  It 
is  evident  that  the  eye  as  it  moves  up  the  plane  of  the  picture 
will  be  caught  by  these  points ;  and  that  it  will  pass  along  them, 
instead  of  drawing  a  more  vague  and  imaginary  line  up  the  centre 
of  the  nave.  This  is  suggested,  because  it  may  again  explain  the 
importance  of  properly  adjusting  the  lines  of  the  pavement,  so  as 
not  to  draw  off  the  eye  to  it.  Let  a  line  be  marked  out  running 
up  the  centre  of  the  nave,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  it  will  disturb  and  destroy  the  picture,  cutting  the 
whole  building  in  half,  and  distracting  the  natural  operation  of 
the  eye.  If  this  be  true,  the  next  step  in  proportioning  a  build- 
inff  will  be  to  regulate  the  length  of  this  perspective  of  the 
columns — not  perhaps  of  the  real  line  so  much,  as  of  the  line 
which,  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  appears  upon  the  plane  of  the 
picture ;  and  to  regulate  it  also  from  the  central  point  of  view, 
from  which,  with  the  lines  of  the  base,  it  begins  to  germinkte. 
To  estimate  this  would  require  a  more  minute  geometrical  calcu- 
lation than  would  be  interesting.  It  is  clear  that  the  apparent 
length  would  be  proportioned  to  the  real  length,  and  that  in  the 
best  cathedrals  the  real  length  is  a  multiple  of  the  half  width. 
In  York  the  nave  is  212  feet,  being  4  times  63,  the  half  width  of 
the  nave;  in  Lichfield  115  feet  6  inches,  being  3|  times  the  half 
width,  or  33  feet ;  in  Salisbury  195  feet,  or  6  times  39. 

Upon  this  perspective  line  of  length  the  eye  probably  then  con- 
structs a  third  line,  or  the  direct  vertical  heignt ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  the  roof,  not  merely  to 
the  point  from  which  it  springs.  And  in  this  again  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  a  proportion  repeating  the  primary  admeasurement. 
This  also  must  be  a  multiple  of  the  original  horizontal  base,  or  of 
certain  integral  portions  of  it,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the 
idea  or  form  now  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  so  to  preserve 
that  species  of  truth  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds, 
we  may  venture  to  call  archetypal— or  the  accordance  of  later 
phenomena  with  one  original  type  or  idea. 

And  before  we  pass  further,  let  it  be  considered  what  is  the 
combination  of  lines — of  lines,  it  is  said,  not  figures — ^most  fre- 
quent in  a  Gothic  building.     Follow  the  slanting  of  the  roofs, 
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the  weathering  of  the  buttresses,  the  champfering  of  the  mould- 
ings, the  splaying  of  the  walls,  the  mere  outline  of  the  arches 
and  windows ;  the  pitch  of  the  spire  and  pinnacles,  and  still  one 
singular  group  of  lines  occurs,  so  strange,  so  wholly  destitute  of 
internal  order  or  beauty,  so  unnatural  in  itself,  and  yet  so  natural 
in  a  Gothic  style,  as  to  be  singularly  pleasing,  and,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  used,  piquant  and  interesting. 

In  some  variation  or  another  this  is  the  leading  cluster  of 
\     lines  presented  in  details  of  a  Gothic  building :  and  nothing 

)  can  account  for  its  appropriateness  but  the  facts  before 
J-  suggested,  that  such  is  the  combination  formed  by  the  eye 
on  its  first  commencing  to  survey  the  interior  of  the  structure  : 
first,  it  draws  the  base,  then  moves  up  the  perspective  of  the  Une 
of  columns,  and  then  passes  to  the  veiiical  line  of  wall. 

We  might  perhaps  proceed  further.  The  height  of  the  arch  of 
the  roof  being  determined,  it  would  supply  a  pyramidal  figure 
calculated  from  the  ground ;  and  this  might  supply  not  only  the 
proportions  for  the  height  and  width  of  the  other  arches,  and  for 
the  character  of  the  spire  and  pinnacles,  but  it  might  bear  some 
relation  to  the  pyramid  formed  by  the  perspective  of  the  building, 
converging  from  the  west  end  to  the  altar,  and  thus  bring  every 
part  to  play  upon  and  interpret  each  other,  so  that  none  should 
be  left  without  a  correlative — ^no  dimension  be  assigned  without 
the  understanding  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it,  and  to  refer 
it  to  a  general  principle. 

That  these  hypotheses  will  appear  far-fetched  and  visionary  to 
some  persons  is  obvious ;  but  the  proper  answer  to  be  given  to 
them  IS  to  suggest  that  they  would  themselves  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  determining  the  proportions  of 
each  minutest  part — that  they  would  then  observe  the  effect  upon 
their  own  eye  of  determining  these  dimensions  by  accident,  and 
thus  mixing  together  incongruous  figures  and  ideas — that  they 
would  also  compare  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  old 
buildings,  such  as  York  and  SaUsbury  cathedrals,  where  some 
such  laws  of  arrangement  have  evidently  been  observed,  with  that 
of  modem  buildings,  where  they  have  evidently  been  neglected — 
that  they  would  then  ask  themselves  how  it  is  possible  to  put 
together  a  number  of  parts,  and  to  difiuse  over  them  harmony 
and  repose,  except  by  taking  some  common  measure  and  idea, 
and  working  upon  this  throughout;  or  to  satisfy  the  intellect 
when  it  examines  a  structure,  except  by  providing  some  general 
law,  to  which  all  its  combinations  may  be  reduced.  When  the 
answer  has  been  given  to  these  questions,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  deep  theory  of  construction  has  been  allowed,  the 
value  of  the  present  hypothesis  may  be  a  fair  matter  for  doubt 
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and  inquivy.  Perhi^s  the  easiest  mode  of  trying  it  would  be  in 
the  examination  of  the  many  specimens  of  gables  which  form  such 
a  peculiar  feature  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  which,  simple  as  they 
are,  yet  present  some  of  the  most  exquisite  instances  of  propor- 
tion and  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  architecture. 
In  them  is  a  regular  vertical  plane,  such  as  the  interior  of  the 
building  depicts  to  the  eye.  And  in  constructing  them  try  the 
hypothesis.  Take  a  base  of  any  length,  and  assuming  half  as 
the  common  measure,  erect  gables  in  proportions  according  with 
it,  taking  multiples  of  it  in  height  to  the  apex  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  times,  and  reducing  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  the  roof  to 
the  same  measure.  From  these  combinations  will  spring  espe- 
cially four  forms,  which  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  Gothic — the  most  beautiful  of  these  exhibitinf 
a  height  to  the  apex  of  three  measures,  and  the  gable  an  equi- 
lateral triangle ;  another  of  two  measures  to  the  apex  and  one 
and  a  half  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  exhibiting  the  low  depressed 
pediments  which  occur  frequently  in  later  perpendicular  buildings ; 
another  of  three  measures  to  the  apex  and  two  to  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  making  the  triangle  itself  equilateral ;  and  another  which 
accounts  for  the  introduction  into  Gothic  of  those  steep,  high, 
sharp,  slanting  roofs,  which  are  almost  confined  to  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Ireland,  and  which  will  present  four  measures  in 
height  and  three  in  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  And  perhaps  still 
closer  analogies  might  be  traced  between  the  construction  of 
gables  and  the  geometrical  proportion  of  the  interior ;  especially, 
it  may  be  noted  again,  that,  just  as  the  pavement  of  the  interior 
should  ofier  no  central  line  running  through  and  cutting  the 
superficies  into  half,  so  the  gable  should  be  so  managed,  that  the 
eye  may  not  be  attracted  down  the  centre  by  points  of  windows 
ranged  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  but  may  be  permitted  to 
glance  off  and  climb  up,  as  it  were,  by  steps  and  lateral  projec- 
tions to  the  apex — the  object  in  this  arrangement  being  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  wandering  off  into  the  observation  of  any 
other  proportions  than  those  intended  in  the  plan.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  the  principle,  if  true,  must  be  capable  of  innumerable 
applications,  and  might  be  drawn  out  a  priori  into  a  whole  theory 
of  Gothic  grouping  and  combination.  Here  it  has  been  only 
suggested  as  an  experiment.  Even  experiments  and  guesses  are 
valuable,  where  scientific  architects  are  still  so  much  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  mystery  of  Gothic  proportions.  And  on  this  point  we 
will  only  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  practical  observations  of 
Mr.  Wallen,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carried,  accord  with  the 
dl,  priori  anticipations  of  that  philosophy  of  taste,  which  makes 
harmQny  and  beauty  of  proportion  to  consist  in  the  repetition  and 
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adjustment  of  multiple  and  integral  portionB  of  some  one  common 
measure ;  which  common  measure  must  be  the  first  line  which 
prominentiv  occupies  1^  eye  and  impresses  itself  on  the  mind ; 
and  which  line  in  architectural  groupings  is  the  line  drawn  to  the 
right  hand  fiiom  the  centre  of  me  building  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  it. 

Let  us  follow  the  general  principle  a  little  further :  the  princi- 
ple, we  mean,  that  unity,  and  harmony,  and  truth  of  style  are 
produced  by  developing  and  repeaiing  all  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  primary  type  or  standard,  and  by  rigidly  adhering  to  these,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  subject  of 
Gothic  mouldines,  a  part  of  the  style  which,  by  the  confession  of 
the  greatest  anmitects,  constitutes  the  very  grammar  of  the  art, 
but  which  also  presents  at  present  an  almost  unfathomable  mvs* 
tery.  That  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Grecian  and  Gothic 
mouldings  the  eye  detects  at  once.  It  feels  without  being  able 
to  explam  it.  If  the  dasses  are  transposed,  so  that  Grecian 
mouldings  are  applied  to  Gothic  pillars,  and  Gothic  pillars  to 
Grecian  mouldings,  the  incongruity  is  glaring.  But  whence  the 
incongruity  itself?  What  ansJogy  is  there  between  a  moulding 
and  a  pointed  arch,  or  a  vertical  line !  What  is  the  hidden  con- 
nexion between  parts  seemingly  so  disshnilar,~-a  connexion  so 
dose  that  they  cannot  be  transposed  without  betraying  a  violation 
of  great  laws  of  affinity,  which,  in  the  combination  of  geometrical 
figures,  as  of  living  beings,  Nature  herself  has  laid  down  and 
rigidly  guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

By  moulding,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  meant  all  that  arti- 
ficial modelling  and  configuration,  which  converts  a  plain,  flat  sur- 
face into  varieties  of  lights  and  shadows,  lines  and  figures.  It  is 
the  especial  field,  in  which  ornament  delights  to  luxuriate,  almost 
without  regard  to  utility.  Let  loose  from  the  rigid  laws  of  me- 
chanical construction,  it  seizes  on  the  first  vacant  surface,  and 
throws  itself  over  it  in  all  the  wild  profiision  of  a  fancy  just  loosed 
from  fetters. 

*  Se  laetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  agit,  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis.' 

And  yet,  even  here,  in  the  very  playground  of  art,  there  are  laws 
firom  which  it  cannot  be  emancipated.  Its  very  licence  must  be 
a  licence  of  truth  and  reason.  And  truth  and  reason  will  be 
found  even  in  the  most  unfettered  evolutions  of  ornament,  in  all 
pure  styles,  whether  Grecian  or  Gothic.  Neither  of  these  forgot 
the  great  law  under  which  they  were  bound  to  act,  even  in  their 
amusement.  Dissatisfied  with  the  plain,  uninteresting  surface 
of  the  mass  of  stone  which  supported  the  roof,  and  wishing  to 
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give  play  and  occupation  for  the  eye  amidst  a  great  complexity  of 
lines  and  shadows,  both  styles  scooped  and  moulded  their  cdamn ; 
both  seized  the  lines  of  building  on  which  the  eye  was  intended 
principally  to  rest,  and  there — to  fill  and  amuse  it,  to  provide 
occupation  for  it  as  for  a  traveller  detained  at  some  resting-place, 
and  to  arrest  attention  on  the  spot,  from  which  some  peculiar 
lesson  was  to  be  learned,  or  the  cipher  of  the  building  was  to  be 
studied  and  read, — ^both  arts  poured  themselves  forth  in  creations 
of  peculiar  pictures ;  both,  when  utility  could  be  converted  into 
beauty  by  some  little  touch  of  life,  would  take  the  wand  of  a  ma- 
gician, and  turn  dead  stones  into  breathing  forms,  till  the  corbel 
looked  forth  from  the  bare  wall  in  animated  features,  and  the  boss 
effloresced  into  foliage ;  both,  when  a  robe  was  necessary  to  give 
dignity  to  more  venerable  portions,  would  desire  to  embroider 
and  to  paint  it,  not  only  to  please  the  eye,  but  to  symbolize 
grandeur.  But  each  adopted  different  forms,  and  acted  on 
separate  theories  of  ornament  as  well  as  of  use.  For  ornament 
and  use  are  not  distinct  plants,  but  as  suckers  from  one  root. 
They  also  have  their  deep  analogies,  and  their  one  law  of  truth ; 
and  art,  which  is  founded  on  reason,  must  discover  and  abide  by 
them. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  two  classes  of  moulding,  some 
may  be  detected  by  a  superficial  view.  For  instance,  the  Grecian 
delights  in  convex  lines,  the  Gothic  in  concave;  the  Grecian 
in  broad  lights,  the  Gothic  in  narrow.  The  Grecian  throws 
out  projections  to  catch  the  eye ;  the  Gothic  endeavours  to  bury 
it  in  deep  recesses.  The  Grecian  leads  it  gently  along  sweeping, 
unbroken  undulations ;  the  Gothic  fractures  its  lines,  and  com- 
bines them  in  angles  and  curves.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
Grecian  melt  and  slide  insensibly  into  each  other ;  those  of  the 
Gothic  are  planted  together  in  strong  and  bold  contrast.  The 
foliage  of  the  Grecian  is  laid  on  and  creeps  along  the  surface, 
avowedly  as  an  adventitious  ornament ;  that  of  the  Gothic  is 
incorporated  with  the  structure,  and  takes  a  part  in  the  general 
drama,  in  which  every  member  of  the  fabric  is  made  to  bring 
out  one  grand  result.  In  the  purest  Grecian  buildings  vertical 
mouldings  are  rare.  Horizontal  mouldings  form  the  leading 
lines ;  and  it  is  by  these,  even  in  later  and  degenerated  speci- 
mens, that  the  vertical  mouldings  are  regulated.  In  the  Gothic, 
vertical  mouldings  are  most  frequent,  and  they  overrule  and 
determine  those  which  are  horizontal.  And  Grecian  mouldings 
are  simple,  and  easily  divisible  into  parts ;  Gt>thic  are  entangled 
in  labyrinths,  and  perplexed  with  innumerable  intricacies.  What 
law  has  regulated  these  contrasts!  What  principle  of  nature 
and  reason,  prior  and  superior  to  the  mere  caprices  of  fancy,  or 
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to  the  accident  of  association,  can  be  laid  down,  on  which  to 
frame  our  own  ftiture  combinations  in  this  branch  of  architecture, 
as  well  as  to  judge  the  works  of  our  ancestors  i 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  once  more,  (for  the  sake  of  trying 
experimentally  a  key  to  the  cipher,)  that  the  horizontal  lijie  of 
the  architrave  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the  Grecian,  and 
the  vertical  line  of  the  column  the  leading  feature  of  the  Gothic  ; 
that  Grecian  engages  the  eye  in  measuring  exact  distances ;  that 
Gothic  lifts  it  up,  and  carries  it  on  in  a  plane  of  continued  eleva- 
tion, without  obstacle  or  limit;  that  the  presence  of  Umits  to 
bound  and  define  must  therefore  be  as  essential  in  Grecian  as  the 
absence  of  them  is  in  Gothic ;  that  strict  order  and  regularity  in 
Grecian  would  preclude  all  sudden  breaks  and  strong  opposition, 
whereas  in  Gotiiic  the  vertical  line  in  the  interior  of  the  building 
has  necessarily  engendered  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  pointed 
arch  has  brought  together  and  inseparably  stamped  upon  the 
style  the  character  of  contrast.  Upon  these  principles,  and  the 
corollaries  deducible  from  them,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
collect  a  theory  of  moulding,  which  would  explain  the  different 
elements  of  both  styles,  and  the  assemblage  of  peculiar  charac- 
teristics under  each. 

For  instance,  the  vertical  tendency,  which  carries  up  the  eye 
without  boundary  into  open  space,  and  with  this,  the  nuxed  cha- 
racter of  expression  and  suggestion  impressed  upon  the  style, — this, 
when  applied  to  horizontal  surfaces,  requires  a  power  of  penetra- 
ting in  every  direction  beyond  the  visible  limits  of  the  building, 
and  passing  into  unexplored  recesses.  There  must  be  no  con- 
finement, or  obstacle ;  or  rather,  when  an  obstacle  is  presented, 
there  must  be  loop-holes,  as  it  were,  for  evading  it.  Infinity 
must  be  the  character  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  intricacy  and 
infinity  are  impressed  on  every  part  of  the  Gothic.  It  throws 
forward  bold  projections,  between  which  a  deep  shadow  invites 
to  enter.  It  buries  its  doors  and  windows  under  sunken  arches. 
It  tosses  up,  as  it  were,  its  pinnacles,  turrets,  and  spires,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  points,  round  which  the  eye  may  circle  freely, 
with  the  consciousness  of  surmounting  a  check,  and  thus  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  of  its  own  motions.  It  pours  its  sea  of  pavement 
into  aisles  and  cells,  spreading  it  round  islands  of  columns, 
embaying  it  in  deep  oratories  and  unexplored  transepts ;  sweep- 
ing uninterruptedly  round  the  central  choir,  and  delighting  m 
those  reticulations  of  stone,  which  diverge  on  either  side  into 
unmeasured  and  unmeasurable  depths  of  retiring  recesses.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  it  excavates  its  very  walls  into  passages  and 
archways,  fills  up  its  windows  with  midlions,  scoops  out  niches, 
throws    into  high  relief  and  almost    perforated  lace-work  its 
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delicate  lines  of  foliage ;  screens  chapel  behind  chapel,  hangs  over 
the  roof  a  network  of  tracery,  through  which,  in  ancient  build- 
ings, the  eve  might  seem  to  pass  into  the  blue  sky  itself, 
studded  witn  golden  stars,  and  fixes  the  attention  especially 
on  every  openmg  of  doorway  or  window,  and  on  them  there- 
fore lavishes  its  ornament,  as  on  the  points  most  attractive  to 
the  mind  engaged  in  thus  seeking  escape  from  confinement  into 
infinity.  And  on  the  same  principle,  wnen  a  flat  and  naked  piUar 
is  to  be  diversified  with  imagery,  it  commences  by  champfering 
away  the  square  sides,  as  so  many  impediments  to  a  free  passage 
of  the  eye.  It  then  excavates  and  cuts  them  out  into  deep-sunk 
hollows.  To  give  these  greater  depth  and  mystery,  it  plants  before 
them  slender  cylindrical  shafts,  which  effectually  prevent  the  eye 
from  piercing  to  the  bottom  of  them.  To  conceal  the  bottom 
also  it  brings  out  sharp  clear  outlines  breaking  directl^"  upon 
dark  shadows.  It  avoids  convex  surfaces,  reducing  them  where 
they  are  necessary,  as  in  the  shafts  of  colunms,  to  slender  lines 
of  light,  and  even  then  overlaying  them  with  flat  angular 
ribbings. 

Where  the  Grecian  delighted  in  broad  level  surfaces,  catching 
the  light  in  masses,  or  in  prmecting  curves  on  which  it  dies  away 
by  degrees  into  shadow,  the  Uothic  roughened  and  encrusted  them 
with  carving.     And  thus  in  general  we  measure,  or,  if  the  ex- 

Eression  may  be  used,  we  read  and  peruse  a  Grecian  moulding 
y  its  lights,  and  the  Gothic  by  its  shadows.  And  if  it  is  asked 
how  the  horizontal  line  of  the  Grecian  led  to  such  characteristics 
in  its  mouldings,  the  answer  is,  that  the  eye  is  to  be  made  to  rest 
on  the  parts  which  form  the  most  prominent  feature,  which  make 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  combination ;  and  breadth  either  of 
light  or  of  shadow  is  the  mode  by  which  attention  is  attracted  to 
them :  and  the  original  object  of  the  Grecian  building  being  to 
support  the  architrave,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  architrave 
prominence  and  boldness  by  insulating  and  projecting  it  to  catch 
the  light ;  this  could  only  be  done  by  lines  of  sdiadow  beneath  it : 
this  line  of  shadow  was  to  be  formed  by  courses  of  stone  overlap- 
ping each  other;  and  when  they  were  to  be  eaten  away  and 
reduced  into  a  graceful  outline,  the  convex  was  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  the  concave,  because  it  provided  more  naturally  for 
the  support  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

That  the  Grecian  should  mould  its  outlines  into  regular  imdu- 
lating  curves,  and  only  introduce  rectangles  where  the  solidity  of 
the  building  requires  them,  is  natural,  from  the  principle  of  sym- 
metry and  regularitj^  on  which  the  style  is  constructed.  That  the 
Gothic  should  intentionally  and  universally  mix  the  acute  angle  with 
the  curve,  is  equally  natural,  from  the  form  of  one  of  its  leading 
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types,  the  pointed  arch.  That  in  Ghrecian  the  vertical  moulding 
should  be  made  subservient  to  the  horizontal ;  for  instance,  that 
the  jambs  of  a  door  should  be  regulated  by  the  cornice,  or  that 
the  cornice  should  be  hung  without  them,  is  conformable  to  the 
axiom,  that  the  horizontal  line  is  the  leading  object.  That  in 
Gothic  the  vertical  mouldings  predominate  and  overrule  all  the 
rest,  follows  alike  from  the  original  verticalism.  Thus  in  Grecian 
a  barrel  arch  may  be  thrown  across  the  walls  without  any  vertical 
line  whatever ;  in  pure  Gothic  a  roof  can  only  be  hung  properly 
on  pillars,  or  rods,  or  corbels  at  least  appended  to  the  walls. 

These  are  mere  hints  for  professed  architects,  to  follow  out  and 
realize :  but  the  whole  theory  of  Gothic  moulding  requires  deep 
investigation,  and  must  be  studied  carefully  and  long,  and  by 
the  aid  not  only  of  empirical  admeasurements,  but  of  an  d  priori 
philosophy,  before  we  can  appreciate  or  understand  the  whole  of 
the  mysteries  contained  in  them. 

One  more  remark  may  be  made  on  them — that,  however  mul- 
tiplied their  limbs  and  undulations,  the  whole  composition  ought 
easily  and  obviously  to  be  reduced  into  three  compartments, 
and  no  more  ;  of  wnich  the  central  should  present  a  broad  deep 
shadow ;  whereas  in  Grecian  there  should  be  also  the  same 
principle  of  triple  grouping,  but  the  middle  compartment  should 
exhibit  a  broad  band  of  light.  The  theory  is  suggested  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First,  because  the  moulding  being  for  the  most  part  purely 
ornamental,  it  should  not  occupy  too  large  a  space.  Its  object 
indeed  is  to  produce  plurality,  that  is  to  diversify  a  flat  uniform 
surface  with  a  variety  of  lights  and  shadows ;  but  the  moment 
this  aflectation  of  plurality  becomes  excessive  and  ostentatious,  it 
destroys  that  simplici^  and  repose  which  are  essential  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  style.  Now  the  lowest  number  in  which  plurality 
can  exist  is  three — three  compartments  therefore  it  must  have  ; 
more  will  become  obtrusive,  and  will  indeed  destroy  the  utiity  of 
the  composition;  since  no  combination  of  parts  can  ever  be 
harmonized  or  reduced  to  unity,  till  they  are  framed  into  some 
triplet,  as  in  grouping  no  beauty  can  be  obtained  except  by  a 
pyramidal  outline.  But  there  is  also  for  the  most  part  a  relative 
use  in  Gothic  mouldings,  which  is  to  act  as  a  mimework  to  a 
picture ;  to  establish  lines  and  borders  to  which  the  eye  may  be 
attracted,  and  from  which  and  within  which  it  may  pass  on  to 
some  object  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  nature 
of  this  border  also  requires  three  compartments ;  that  is,  it  re- 
quires a  space  included  between  two  boundary-lines.  The  ex- 
treme verge  of  a  surface  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  and  confine  the 
eye  vnthin  it ;  there  must  be  a  broad  band  to  surround  it :  two 
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lines  at  least  must  be  drawn,  and  the  breadth  of  them  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  by  them.  It  would  be  a 
needless  and  wearying  examination  at  present  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  reason  of  this  necessity,  to  inquire  how  the  eye  is  not 
forced  back  sufficiently  by  one  line,  but  must  meet  with  a  second 
before  it  succumbs  to  the  obstacle  thus  thrown  in  its  way ;  how, 
if  it  is  to  traverse  and  describe  an  external  boundary,  that  boun- 
dary must  possess  breadth.  To  those  who  have  studied  the 
action  of  the  mind  metaphysically,  it  will  be  enough  to  suggest, 
that  the  natural  tendency  oi  the  eye  being  always  to  pass  beyond 
and  cut  through  any  line  which  it  meets,  there  is  not  sufficient 
resistance  in  one  boundary  to  check  and  overrule  it ;  the  momen- 
tum is  not  overcome  till  it  meets  a  second,  and  thus  receives,  as 
it  were,  another  warning.  And,  secondly,  when  the  eye  is  tra- 
versing a  line,  it  never  rigidly  adheres  to  it,  but  oscillates  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  requires 
a  certain  breadth  of  space,  two  lines  at  least,  to  confine  it,  as 
a  more  easy  and  natural  mode  of  preserving  it  in  its  course  than 
a  single  narrow  ledge. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  in  Gothic  architecture  on  which 
we  will  venture  to  ofier  any  suggestions  at  present ;  and  they  are 
offered,  not  in  the  assumption  that  they  contain  an  infallible  key 
to  the  problems  with  which  it  abounds,  but  in  a  deep  sense  that 
there  are  problems  in  it  not  yet  solved ;  and  that  any  attempt, 
however  humble,  to  restore  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  art,  by 
penetrating  its  mysteries  with  the  light  of  philosophy,  may  not 
be  without  its  value,  if  it  only  invite  others  to  pursue  the  enquiry 
more  successfully. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  one  truth  of  art,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Gothic  style.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  truth,  the  truth 
of  unity,  which  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the  tracery  of  Gothic 
windows.  And  the  history  of  the  progress  by  which  this  branch 
of  the  style  developed  itself,  from  the  simple  perforation  of  the 
wall  to  the  rich  and  glorious  embroidery  and  network  which  later 
art  suspended  almost  in  the  air,  at  once  to  catch  and  to  exclude 
the  light,  is  full  of  instruction. 

Windows  are  in  themselves  a  peculiar  feature  in  Gothic  or 
Christian  architecture.  A  religion  which  worships  in  caves  or 
porticos,  which  refuses  to  gather  its  worshippers  under  one  com- 
mon roof,  or  assembles  them  only  on  rare  occasions,  scarcely 
requires  windows  ;  but  a  daily  worship,  a  temple  accessible  to  all, 
a  home  for  the  whole  vast  family  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
demands  light  to  be  poured  into  an  interior.  And  to  those  who 
delight  to  connect  together  the  whole  chain  of  the  divine  economy, 
the  least  links  with  the  greatest,  the  discovery  and  common  use  of 
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glass,  lik6  that  of  paper,  are  among  the  most  singular  contriv- 
ances subservient  to  the  great  end  of  revelation.  And  Gothic 
art,  as  if  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  truths  at  least  suggested 
by  the  need  of  windows,  has  lavished  on  them  its  most  exquisite 
graces.  No  part  of  its  structures  are  touched  with  such  a  careful 
and  delicate  hand.  Here  may  be  traced  the  full  evolution  of  its 
greatest  principles.  On  these  it  has  exhausted  that  bold  but 
luxuriant  fancy,  which  delights  in  entangling  the  eye  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  sweeps  and  undulations*  And  in  these  it  has  poured  out 
its  gorgeous  colouring,  passing  even  the  light  of  day,  through  a 
^  dim  religious  prism,^  that  it  may  fall  mellowed  and  harmonized 
upon  the  solemnities  of  a  glad  yet  awful  worship. 

And  their  history  may  be  reduced  to  one  great  struggle,  the 
struggle  for  unity ;  to  the  effort  which  the  mind  makes,  when  dis- 
cordant or  unconnected  materials  are  placed  before  it,  to  reduce 
them  into  one  system,  to  stamp  upon  them  one  type,  to  impreg- 
nate  them  with  one  spirit,  and  to  mclude  them  under  one  lorm. 
This  struggle  may  indeed  be  traced  in  a  singularly  interesting 
manner  m  many  of  our  greatest  ecclesiastical  structures — in 
St.  Albans,  in  Winchester,  in  Malmesbury,  wherever  the  vertical 
principle  penetrated  into  the  heavy,  barbarous,  but  grand  and 
gigantic  congeries  of  Norman  architecture ;  and,  like  an  organic 
filament  dropped  in  a  chaos  of  matter,  began  to  shoot  out,  and 
disturb,  and  remodel  the  whole  structure  upon  a  new  fundamental 
law.  In  these  buildings  and  in  many  others  the  operation  has 
been  arrested  in  midway ;  and  the  imperfect  embryos  of  the  new 
creation,  half-struggling  into  life,  have  been  left  to  tell  at  once  of 
the  energy  of  imagination,  which  refused  to  rest  satisfied  with- 
out overpowering  and  bringing  under  its  dominion  the  enormous 
piles  of  building  which  had  been  raised  in  an  opposite  spirit ;  and 
of  the  gigantic  power  with  which  a  single  idea,  founded  on  truth 
and  animated  by  religion,  could  uproot  and  displace  a  whole  vast 
organized  system  of  architecture,  just  as  in  some  mechanical 
engines  a  glass  of  water  can  tear  up  an  oak. 

But  in  the  history  of  Gothic  windows  the  progress  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  in  completeness.  It  commenced  operation 
the  moment  that  the  single,  round-headed  light,  simply  perforated 
in  the  wall,  had  expanded,  either  for  ornament  or  use,  into  a 
double-headed  window,  divided  by  a  pillar,  of  which  there  are 
many  specimens  in  our  Norman  buildings,  and  even  in  the  early 
English.  Plurality  was  thus  introduced  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  essential  character  of  Gothic.  Two  parts  were  formed 
— and  the  mind,  which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  plurality,  endea- 
voured immediately  to  reduce  them  into  one.  How  was  this  to 
be  effected  l    One  mode  strongly  suggested  itself.     The  artist 
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threw  ov^r  both  the  twin  arched  of  the  window  one  larg^  arch 
embracing  them  both.  He  thui  presented,  to  catch  the  eye,  one 
grand  external  figure,  within  which  the  others  were  sunk  and  lost, 
and  so  far  attained  his  purpose  by  effecting  what  may  be  termed 
the  rniity  of  inclusion^  as  one  ring  fence  gives  unity  to  the  fields 
of  an  estate,  and  a  common  boondary-wall  makes  many  fiunilies 
and  houses  parts  of  one  city. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient.  Between  the  great  arch  and  the 
two  smaller  ones  was  included  a  space  lying,  as  it  were,  shape- 
less, and  bare,  and  uncultivated — ^a  sort  of  waste,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  other  portions  of  the  figure,  and 
which  required  to  be  filled  up  with  some  corresponding  details. 
The  window  still  wanted  another  kind  of  unity,  which  may  be 
termed  the  tmity  of  completeness.  The  included  surface  was  not 
filled  up.  It  presented  a  blank,  on  which  the  eye  rested  with 
disappointment,  and  longed  to  occupy  it.  And  how  was  this 
attempt  to  be  made ! — By  recurring  nrst  to  a  third  kind  of  unity, 
which  has  been  mentioned  before^  the  wnity  of  repetitions  by  which, 
in  a  body  composed  of  many  members,  the  whole  number  are  pre- 
served from  discordance  or  incongruity  by  repeating  in  each  por- 
tion one  and  the  same  type  or  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the 
artist  took  the  form  of  the  original  single  light,  and  introduced  it 
into  the  vacant  space.  A  specimen  of  this  stage  of  the  transi- 
tion may  be  seen  m  the  tower  of  St.  Gileses  church,  Oxford,  and 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact.  Still  this  third  window 
failed  to  occupy  the  whole  space  :  corners  were  left,  and  blanks, 
irregular  and  unconnected;  and,  for  a  time,  the  artist  endea- 
voured to  fill  them  up  with  other  apertures,  some  circular,  some 
irregularly  curved,  some  elliptical :  and  when  even  these  could  not 
be  fitted  accurately  into  the  space,  sculptures  of  heads  and  leaves 
were  introduced,  as  if  in  despair,  and  with  a  want  of  ingenuity 
which  later  art  repudiated,  when,  in  its  perfection  of  skill  and 
purity,  it  refused  to  employ  any  ornament  which  was  not  intrin- 
sically and  fundamentally  useful.  Beautiful  as  the  specimens  are 
of  this  description  in  the  early  English,  as  in  the  windows  of  the 
Chapter-house  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  *,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  grand  principle  of  Gothic  and  of  all  true  art,  and  admire 
them  in  themselves.  Ornament  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  but  that  of  pleasing  the  eye, 
is  not  worthy  of  a  grand  design. 


*  A  lover  of  architecture  cannot  see  this  glorious  apartment,  glorious  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  without  longing  to  see  it  restored  to  its  primitive  beauty,  whenever  the 
repairs  of  the  Cathedral,  and  other  essential  objects,  on  which  we  believe  that  very 
large  sums  have  been  expended,  permit  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  undertake  this  work. 
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To  effect  more  perfectly  the  occupation  of  the  whole  space  of 
the  window  with  an  uniform  framework,  the  artist  next  introduced 
a  regular  tracery  in  the  whole  of  this  upper  compartment.  He 
drew  geometrical  figures,  circles,  and  triangles,  and  ellipses  ;  and 
adjusted  their  ribbings  and  outlines  till  no  bare  surface  was  left 
uncovered  :  and  this  is  the  first  stage  of  the  decorated  English ; 
beautiful  in  itself,  as  compared  with  former  tracery,  but  still  defi- 
cient in  another  species  of  art,  which  may  be  termed  the  unity  of 
coiitimwusness.  The  upper  geometrical  tracery  was  connected 
with  the  lower  muUions  only  by  juxtaposition :  they  touched,  but 
did  not  flow  into  each  other.  There  were  still  two  distinct  com- 
partments, though  each  was  filled  with  tracery  :  and  the  next  effort 
made  was  to  meet  and  fuse  these  into  one.  From  the  central 
germ  of  the  upper  portion  filaments  were  therefore  thrown  out, 
curling  down  into  the  lower  arches ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  arches  shot  themselves  up  to  meet  the  descending  lines. 
But  the  attempt  was  vain :  no  perfect  unity  of  organization  can 
be  developed  from  two  centres.  And  until  the  upper  centre  was 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  process  of  crystallization  was  carried  on 
continuously  from  the  lower  limbs,  the  nisus  or  struggle  for  unity 
was  ba£9ed,  and  only  produced  beautiful  abortions.  But  with 
this  abandonment  the  effort  took  effect.  All  the  trunks  of  the 
muUions,  springing  out  of  one  base,  rose  up  to  a  certain  height 
and  then  shot  themselves  out  into  ramifications  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  delicate  network,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  combinations 
which  baffles  enumeration — the  branches  climbing  and  twisting 
one  into  the  other  in  a  maze  full  of  entanglement,  yet  without 
confusion ;  and  the  whole  composition,  in  its  utmost  licence  and 
seeming  extravagance  of  fancy,  capable  of  being  subjected  to  strict 
and  inviolable  laws  of  primary  truth.  What  these  laws  are,  we 
may  now  briefly  suggest.  As  the  spirit  of  Christian  munificence 
for  Christian  purposes  extends,  the  comparative  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  English  Gothic,  in  which  most  of  our  recent 
churches  have  been  buUt,  will  probably  be  abandoned  for  a  more 
decorated  style.  And  in  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  our- 
selves with  some  general  principles  for  the  purpose  both  of  criti- 
cism, and  imitation,  and  invention. 

I.  First,  then,  the  whole  width  of  the  window  should  be  divided 
by  mullions  into  compartments,  regulated  in  their  width  and 
height  by  the  one  common  measure  and  proportion  which  pervades 
the  whole  building. 

II.  They  should  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  fritter  away  the 
^ndeur  of  design  in  a  number  of  small  and  narrow  perforations. 
Too  much  plurality  produces  pettiness  and  confusion. 

K  e  2 
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III.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  be 
grouped,  like  so  many  other  compositions  of  art,  in  uneven  num« 
bers — ^three,  five,  or  seven — ^rather  than  in  two,  four,  six,  or  eight. 
Specimens,  indeed,  of  such  numbers  are  not  unfrequent.  But 
the  imeven  numbers,  as  supplying  more  centres,  offer  greater 
unity,  combined  with  greater  variety ;  and  this  combination  is 
the  chief  secret  of  beauty  in  art,  as  in  higher  operations. 

IV .  From  these  compartments  the  muUions  should  spring  up 
in  one  direction,  and  when  they  diverge,  the  tendency  should  still 
be  upwards,  bending  round  to  the  extremities  first,  but  finally 
returning  back,  as  if  with  an  elastic  spring,  towards  one  common 
centre — at  the  apex.  It  is  by  thus  raising  them  from  one  base, 
carrying  them  in  one  direction,  and  gathering  them  at  last  into 
one  point,  that  the  unity  will  be  preserved. 

V.  The  flow  of  the  lines  should  be  regulated  in  tolerably  equal 
curves.  It  should  contain  no  lax  straggling  undulations,  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vrindows,  or  of  the  generality  of 
compartments — none  which  should  forcibly  break  the  unity  of  the 
whole  contexture,  like  a  seam  in  a  piece  of  embroidery. 

y  I.  For  the  same  reason  the  size  of  the  compartments  should 
be  regulated  upon  one  scale,  and  none  should  be  so  magnified  as 
to  arrest  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  so  as  in  fact  to 
fix  before  it  an  image  of  different  figure  and  proportion  from  that 
which  is  intended  to  occupy  it  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  window.  The  tracery,  in  one  word,  must 
always  be  sunk  in  and  subordinated  to  the  exterior  shape  of  the 
whole  perforation. 

y  II.  Whatever  licence  and  almost  extravagance  may  seem  to 
be  permitted  in  entwining  and  interlacing  the  tracery,  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanical  structure  must  never  be  forgotten.  All  the 
points  of  pressure  must  be  well  guarded.  The  curve  must  not  be 
made  to  depart  from  the  direction  once  taken  without  a  sufficient 
cause  being  obvious  in  the  resistance  of  some  counteracting  ten- 
dency, or  in  a  compromise  with  some  antagonist  force. 

yill.  All  the  curves  must  be  cusped  and  pointed,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  repeat  the  image  of  the  grand  original  type,  the 
pointed  arch. 

IX.  No  figures  must  be  formed  by  them,  but  such  as  can  be 
legitimately  and  closely  affiliated  with  the  parent  ideas  of  the 
Gothic  style.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  depth  and  fecundity  of  those 
ideas,  that  none  perhaps  can  be  described  which  may  not  ulti- 
mately trace  their  genealogy  to  them.  Thus  the  vertical  line,  when 
combined  with  the  notion  of  an  interior,  generated  the  triangle; 
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aad  the  curve  of  the  Norman  arch,  which  it  still  retained,  gene- 
rated the  union  of  the  angle  and  the  curve.  And  from  the  curve 
flow  the  circle  and  the  ellipse,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  seg- 
mental forms.  And  from  the  angle  and  triangle  flowed  every 
other  geometrical  figure.  But  in  this  inexhaustible  store,  those 
must  be  selected  which  harmonize  most  closely  with  the  leading 
character  of  the  window  as  a  whole,  which  leading  character  must 
be  fixed  by  the  original  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 

X.  The  lines  should  all  be  made  to  flow  round  and  round,  not 
only  into  each  other,  but  into  the  great  boundary-line  which  en- 
closes all.  The  first,  that  the  eye  may  wander  freely  and  without 
obstacle  or  break  from  curve  to  curve,  entangling  and  amusing 
itself  with  an  inexhaustible  labyrinth;  and  the  second,  that  it 
may  not  be  tempted  or  forced  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  figure 
which  it  is  intended  to  contemplate.  In  particular,  the  boundary- 
line  itself  should  not  seem  to  generate  any  of  the  others.  The 
others  should  all  spring  from  below,  and  terminate  in  it ;  other- 
wise there  will  be  two  or  more  opposite  centres,  from  which  the 
eye  will  be  compelled  to  proceed,  and  unity  will  be  destroyed. 

XI.  The  mouldings  of  the  tracery  should  be  deep,  and  present 
to  the  eye  a  sharp  nm,  to  catch  a  slender  filament  of  light,  by 
which  the  eye  may  trace  the  pattern.  Flat  surfaces,  which  reflect 
broad  bands  of  light,  give  heaviness ;  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  richness  of  the  stonework. 

XII.  No  unnecessary  stonework,  such  as  niches  and  canopies, 
should  be  introduced.  They  block  up  light,  while  the  object  of 
the  window  is  to  admit  it ;  and  are  therefore  unreajBonable. 

It  might  be  easy  to  multiply  axioms  of  this  kind :  but  these 
perhaps  may  be  sufficient  to  supply  some  principles  of  criticism, 
which  are  indeed  required  by  the  infinite  complexity  of  specimens 
which  the  decorated  Gothic  exhibits ;  and  wmch  specimens,  if  we 
attempt  to  imitate,  without  some  general  laws  of  truth,  we  shall 
only  produce  a  tawdry  and  vulgar  luxuriance. 

Beyond  the  decorated  style,  the  perfection  of  which  was  accom- 
plished when  it  had  learnt  the  art  of  thus  giving,  in  its  elaborate 
combinations,  the  highest  degree  of  unity  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
multiplicity,  the  history  of  the  Gothic  window  is  a  declension,  rapid 
and  melancholy.  The  perpendicular  style,  still  rich  and  complex  in 
its  tracery,  abandoned  the  delicate  elastic  flow  of  the  curves,  as  if 
wearied  and  impatient  at  the  labour  of  entwining  them  into  some 
one  grand  network.  It  multiplied  its  compartments,  but  scrupled 
not  to  carry  them  up  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  cut  the  boundary- 
Ime  of  the  window  in  every  part,  and  fritter  away  its  totality.    It 
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reduced  the  depths  and  shadows  of  its  mouldings,  till  nothing  was 
left  but  thin  meagre  linings,  which  fretted  the  eye  rather  than 
engaged  and  interested  the  imagination.  It  bowed  down  and 
flattened  the  curves  of  its  arches,  as  if  the  very  feeling  of  eleva- 
tion was  extinct  in  the  senses  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  a  cor- 
rupted church.  Again  ;  it  filled  and  loaded  every  vacant  space 
with  paneUing  and  ornament,  as  if  the  eye  could  no  longer  under- 
stand or  enjoy  a  grave  and  masculine  simplicity.  It  amused  itself 
with  tricks  and  toys  of  architecture,  suspending  weights  from  roofs 
without  any  apparent  support.  And  all  the  little  details  which 
gave  to  the  Gothic  style  so  much  of  richness  and  delicacy,  com- 
bined with  so  much  harmony  of  effect,  it  perverted,  until  they 
presented  only  an  elaborate  fretwork  hung  over  the  stonework, 
and  detached  from  it,  neither  assisting  the  eye  to  embrace  the 
general  plan,  nor  telling  of  any  truth  of  structure,  or  truth  of 
principle.  No  instance  of  this  is  more  remarkable  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  crockets  on  the  flying  buttresses  of  Henry  Vllth's 
Chapel,  which,  instead  of  representing  foliage,  bursting  out  and 
climbing  up  the  ridge  of  the  building,  thus  carrying  the  eye 
onward  on  its  natural  course  of  elevation,  are  converted  into 
unmeaning  animals  creeping  downwards. 

With  the  still  further  corruption  of  style  which  followed  in  the 
architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  are  not  coacemed. 
Even  in  what  has  been  said  already,  much  will  probably  appear 
fanciful;  and  will  require  extensive,  experiment  and  observation 
to  confirm.  But  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  Gothic 
architecture  is  a  system ;  and,  as  a  system,  is  composed  of  parts, 
and  those  parts  linked  together  by  some  deep  analogies  and  laws. 
As  a  religious  architecture,  it  behoves  us  to  study  it  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  outward  form  and  inward  spirit  of  any  human 
work,  between  man'^s  body  and  his  soul.  And  if  it  be,  as  assuredly 
it  is  in  its  perfection,  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty>  not  merely 
catching  a  wandering  eye,  or  exciting  a  temporary  applause,  but 
riveting  the  attention,  elevating  the  feelings,  according  with  the 
tone,  and  satisfying  the  understanding  of  the  most  cultivated 
mind,  the  laws  on  which  it  is  based  cannot  be  accidents  or 
guesses,  but  must  be  laws  of  truth,  cdeval  and  coextensive  with 
the  innate  principles  of  the  human  heart.  It  must  be  like  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  hand  in  nature,  a  mystery,  to  be  approached 
with  reverence,  and  searched  into  with  thoughtfulness  and  care. 
For  Nature  also  has  her  architecture ;  and  an  architecture  con- 
structed on  principles  of  no  dissimilar  kind.  Her  high-ridged 
mountains,  her  pinnacles  of  rocks,  the  headlands  and  buttress-like 
projection9  of  her  hills,  the  shadowy  softness  and  clearness,  and 
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yet  solemnity,  of  her  colouring,  the  stillness  and  calm  which  she 
breathes  on  all  her  scenes,  the  depth  of  her  valleys  and  lawns 
into  which  she  draws  the  eye ;  her  vault  of  heaven,  overspread 
with  a  tracery  of  clouds,  through  which  the  stars  pierce  down  ; 
and  the  living  forms  with  which  she  studs  and  fills  every  part  of 
her  creation,  touching  and  finishing  every  leaf  and  every  feather 
with  a  most  exquisite  delicacy,  which  in  the  utmost  richness  never 
loses  simplicity,  because  all  its  luxuriance  of  ornament  is  framed 
into  a  fabric  of  utility,  and  is  stamped  on  one  primary  type — and 
that  type,  like  the  type  of  the  Gothic,  the  union  of  the  angle  and 
the  curve — ^all  this,  to  an  eye  which  sees  deeper  than  the  outward 
rough  forms  of  things,  will  recal  the  first  principles  and  features 
of  the  Gothic  style,  by  more  than  an  accidental  assimilation. 
These  were  the  points  which  Homer  selected,  when  he  painted 
the  most  exquisite  landscape  ever  touched  by  the  hand  of  a 
poet ;  and  with  it,  as  embodying  or  suggesting  all  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  the  Grothic  style,  we  are  willing  to  conclude  : — 

'QiQ  S*  or  kv  oltpayj^  6,<npa  iftaeiyriv  afitjii  (tcX^vijk 
^aiv€T  apiirpeiriaf  ore  r  enXero  yrivefioc  ai0])p, 
"'Efc  r*  tipavev  Trdo'at  trKoirialf  koI  irputoveQ  aicpoc, 
Kai  vairai*  ovpavoOev  ^  &p*  vmppayri  &(nr£TOQ  aWilpf 
Ilavra  H  t  ei^erai  Acrrpa'  ycyijOe  ^i  t€  (j^piva  iroifJLriy, 

Iliad,  viii.  551. 
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Aet.  VIII. — 1.  The  Monastic  cmd  Manu/aeturiThff  Systems.  By 
Anglo-Catholtcus.     London,  1843. 

2.  The  Life  of  St.  Stephen^  Ahhot^  Founder  of  the  Cistertian  Order. 
London,  1844. 

3.  Trwths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Merchant  and 
the  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.  {Second  Edi- 
tion.)    London,  1844. 

If  certain  old-fashioned  notions,  or  (as  some  call  them)  pre- 
judices on  the  subject  of  monasticism,  should  continue  for  a  few 
years  longer  in  as  rapid  a  process  of  decay  as  they  have  been 
in  for  some  years  past,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  meet  barefooted  friars,  and  portly  monks  with  their  shaven 
crowns,  and  cords,  and  sc^ularies,  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
to  find  the  ample  stalls  of  Westminster  re-occupied  by  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  Benedict.  It  may  be  our  lot  to  witness  the  erection  of 
many  a  lordly  pile  for  the  reception  of  the  votaries  of  Giteaux, 
the  Chartreuse,  or  la  Trappe.  Abbots  and  priors  may  again  rear 
their  mitred  heads  in  high  places,  and  vie  with  princes  and  pre- 
lates in  opulence  and  in  power.  Many  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  bring  about  this  change  of  feeling — ^the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  shake  off  principles  and  prejudices  alike — the  reaction 
against  narrow  and  unjust  views  of  the  monastic  system— the 
thirst  for  something  beyond  the  self-indulgent  religion  of  the  day 
— ^the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  towards  modes  of 
reUgion  which  are  not  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God,  but  which 
exceed  its  requirements— the  attractiveness  to  the  imagination  of 
systems  surrounded  with  the  solemn  associations  of  sanctity,  and 
lofty  endurance,  and  silence,  and  mystery,  and  hoar  antiquity — 
the  romance  which  breathes  throughout  the  monastic  system — its 
sestheticism — ^the  very  remains  more  beautiful  in  decay  than  in 
their  perfection,  which  tell  of  sacred  and  holy  things  brought 
down  to  the  dust  without  compunction  or  mercy — ^these,  and 
other  causes  which  we  need  not  specify,  have  wrought  gradually 
on  certain  minds,  until  it  seems  that,  in  some  quarters,  there 
would  be  no  difficultv  whatever  in  restoring  the  monastic  system 
in  the  exact  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  the  period  of  its  sup- 
pression amongst  us,  or  in  which  it  still  exists  in  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  class  of  thinkers  just  alluded  to  is 
far  from  being  widely  extended.   We  believe  that  very  few  indeed 
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of  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  revival  of  monasticism,  are  in 
any  degree  inclined  to  its  introduction,  except  in  a  very  modified 
shape,  and  vrith  various  adjuncts  and  conditions,  which  would,  in 
fact,  divest  it  of  all  or  most  of  what  is  essential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. Their  inclination  is  to  the  institution  of  reformed  monas- 
teries, the  members  of  which  shall  not  be  bound  by  vows  of 
celibacy,  or  of  perpetual  continuance  in  the  monastic  state.  They 
would  gladly  place  such  institutions  under  the  control  of  episcopal 
authority;  and  so  far  from  withdrawing  them  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  permitting  their  inmates  to  pass  a  life  of  mere  contem- 
plation, they  would  plant  them  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  dense  masses  of  heathenism  and 
vice  which  the  Church  is  unable,  by  the  application  of  her  exist- 
ing means,  to  penetrate  and  to  purify. 

In  illustration  of  those  views,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  at 
once  to  the  first  publication  on  our  list,  entitled,  "  The  Monastic 
and  Manufacturing  Systems.  By  Anglo-Catholicus.'*''  The  name 
of  its  noble  author  must  always  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every 
true-hearted  churchman,  even  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
express  entire  and  unreserved  concurrence  in  views  which  may  be 
advanced  by  one  in  every  way  so  deserving  of  respect.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  states  his  apprehension,  that 
the  parochial  system  alone  cannot,  as  at  present  constituted,  fully 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 
•"^  Nothing  is  further  from  his  thoughts  than  any  attempt  to 
depreciate  that  most  beautiful  feature  in  our  Church — its  paro- 
chial system;^'  but  to  it  "in  large  overgrown  towns,  he  would 
add  a  monastic  institute.^''  The  necessity  of  such  an  institute  is 
argued  in  the  first  instance  from  facts  detailed  in  Messrs.  Gres- 
Iey''s  and  Palmer^s  pamphlets  on  Church  extension,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  spiritual  destitution  in  London,  on  which  the 
author  remarks  ais  follows : — 

"  Let  us  take  these  two  minus  results  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
clergy  in  the  metropolis,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  of  sixty  in 
BethnaUgreen,  according  to  Mr.  Gresley.  Does  not  the  very  sound  of 
the  figures  alone  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions ?  Does  any  one  in  his  senses  really  believe  that  Bethnal-green 
can  support  sixty  clergy,  living  independently  of  one  another ;  or  that, 
if  it  could,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  desirable  ?  In  a  district  like 
that,  now  for  long  years  the  prey  of  dissent  and  infidelity,  what  is 
wanted  and  imperatively  called  for  is  the  concentration,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Church's  forces.  No  minute,  no  mite,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  unemployed,  or  to  be  expended  uselessly ;  the  strictest 
discipline  and  subordination  should  prevail  among  those  who  are  to 
bring  under  the  Church's  rule  a  community  so  disorganized  and  undis- 
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ciplined.  Every  thouglit,  every  impulse  of  these  Christian  warriors, 
should  be  weaned  from  the  petty  cares  and  pecuniary  troubles  of  ^ 
world,  and  soul  and  body,  the  energies  of  the  mind  and  strength  of  the 
limbs,  all,  all  and  alike,  should  be  devoted  to  their  one  great  work.  But 
how  can  this  self-devotion  be  obtained  or  expected  from  men — weighed 
down  with  the  difficulties  of  daily  life,  oppressed  with  the  hundred  petty 
cares  and  duties  of  a  week-day  humanity,  and  perhaps  doomed,  after 
all  their  self-denial  and  pains-taking,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year,, 
their  expenses  exceeding  their  income,  and  themselves  subjected  to 
the  scornful  eye,  the  hasty  word,  the  importunate  demand  of  worldly 
trade?" — pp.  7,  8. 

The  ministers  of  such  districts,  it  is  argued,  require,  in  these 
days,  a  storehouse  of  learning^  from  whence  they  may,  as  occasions 
arise,  draw  forth  weapons  suited  to  the  emergency : — 

**  Would  it  be  a  slight  advantage  to  a  man  so  situated,  to  have  ever 
access  to  a  library  in  the  very  house  he  inhabits,  consisting,  not  of  the 
few  books  which  his  own  straitened  means  have  allowed  him  to  obtain, 
but  of  carefully  selected  tomes,  which  public  liberality  or  private  muni- 
ficence enable  the  society  from  time  to  time  to  purchase  ?  But  perhaps 
more  important  still  would  be  the  gain  in  almsgiving  and  charity — 
virtues  and  privileged  duties  of  the  Church.  We  look  to  the  revival  of 
the  offertory  for  the  best  and  safest  remedy  of  the  evils  of  modem  poor- 
law  legislation  ;  but  in  overgrown  neglected  town  populations,  some- 
thing more  than  the  alms-dispensing  of  an  unaided  clergyman  is 
required,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  a  religious 
society  J* — pp.  9,  10, 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  monastic  institutions 
in  large  towns  is  suflSciently  proved  by  these  arguments ;  and  that 
we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  urging  the  subject  on  the  attention 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  "  provided  there  be.  found  no  really 
weighty  religious  objection." 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  "  Popery,"  which  may  be  made 
against  any  such  proposaJ,  reference  is  made  to  the  expressions 
and  opinions  of  sound  members  of  the  English  Church. 

'*  Latimer,  it  is  well  known,  never  hesitated  to  express  his  sorrow 
at  the  wholesale  ruin  of  those  buildings,  but  with  *  honest  earnestness' 
(says  Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  71)  entreated  that  two 
or  three  of  every  shire  might  be  continued,  *  not  in  monkery,'  he  said, 
'  but  as  establishments  for  learned  men,  and  such  as  would  go  about 
preaching  and  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  for  the 
sake  of  hospitality.'  "^p.  IS. 

The  opinions  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  of  Bishop  Tanner,  of 
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Oamden,  and  Sir  J.  Markham,  are  cited  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
monastic  system.    Southey^s  words  are  very  remarkable  : — 

"  Cranmer  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  as  a  measure 
indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the  Reformation ;  and  that  out  of  their 
revenues  more  bishoprics  should  be  founded,  so  that  dioceses,  being 
reduced  into  less  compass,  every  bishop  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office.  And  to  every  cathedral  he  would  have  annexed  a  college 
of  students  in  divinity,  and  clergymen,  from  whom  the  diocese  should 
be  supplied.  More  than  this  might  justly  have  been  desired.  After  a 
certain  number  of  monasteries  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  others  should 
have  been  preserved  for  those  purposes  of  real  and  undeniable  utility 
connected  with  their  original  institution  ;  some  as  establishments  for 
single  women,  which  public  opinion  had  sanctified,  and  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  was  rendering  in  every  generation  more  and  more 
needful ;  others  as  seats  of  learning  and  religious  retirement.  Reformed 
convents,  in  which  the  members  were  bound  by  no  vow,  and  burdened 
with  no  superstitious  observances,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
country." — ^p.  16. 

Archbishop  Leighton  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  states : — 


<( 


He  also  thought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was, 
that  none  of  those  houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  was  preserved,  so  that  the 
Protestant  Churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat  for 
men  of  mortified  temper." — p.  18. 

The  opinion  of  Archbishop  Leighton  has  been  advanced  in 
somewhat  a  different  shape,  by  one  of  our  most  deservedly  popu- 
lar writers  in  the  present  day : — 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  the  monasteries,  instead  of  being  swept 
away,  had  been  reformed — had  been  reserved  for  persons  not  tied  by 
monastic  vows,  but  who,  satisfied  to  endure  hardness,  and  content  with 
poverty,  were  ready,  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  to  devote  themselves 
to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer,  our  large  towns  would  have  been  sup- 
plied, not  as  now,  with  three  or  four  over-burdened  clergymen,  but 
with  a  numerous  body  of  men,  ready,  under  episcopal  guidance,  to  do 
the  work  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists." — p.  23. 

This  view,  which  was,  we  believe,  advanced  originally  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Fathers  *,'^  has  been 
extensively  circulated  and  adopted;    and  many  very  excellent 

*  "  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  whether  there  is  any  other  way  of  evangelizing  large 
towns,  but  that  of  posting  bodies  of  a  monastic  character,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
and  visiting,  among  the  dense  and  ignorant  population."  Church  qf  the  Faihert, 
chap.  ziv.  p.  252. 
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men  are  of  opinion  accordingly,  that  the  institution  of  imnasterm, 
under  some  modified  system,  would  be  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  our  spiritual  destitution,  and  would  in  every  way  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  English  Church.  To  some,  they  present 
themselves  as  retreats  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life, — ^to 
others,  as  affording  opportunities  for  penitence  and  mortification, 
— to  others,  as  the  habitations  of  learning  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment,— to  others,  as  the  pathway  to  heroic  and  saintly  acts  of 
piety  and  devotion, — ^to  others,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen,  gathering  the  outcasts  into  the  fold  of 
the  Church,  instructing  the  young  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
distributing  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  sickness  and 
affliction.  And  there  is  reason  in  all  this :  such  benefits  have 
been  certainly  so  far  connected  in  some  way  with  the  monastic 
system,  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude  that  its  revival  would 
lead  to  them  again.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  amply  deserves  examination ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  enter- 
ing on  its  discussion,  without  any  feeling  of  prejudice  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  of  contributing  our  aid  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  and  important  practical  question.  Already, 
indeed,  we  have  had  definite  plans  for  the  revival  of  monasteries, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  under  episcopal  superin- 
tendence {if  it  can  he  obtained^  we  suppose)  ;  and  we  have  even 
heard  occasional  reports  of  negotiations  or  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  sites  for  the  intended  institutions. 

Such  being  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  as  regards  the  subject 
before  us,  we  may  fairly  be  permittted  to  ask.  What  is  monas- 
ticism ;  and  how  far  is  its  revival  desirable  in  the  present  day  ! 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  monasticism  consists 
in  something  else  besides  celibacy^  or  that  its  appellation  is  not 
founded  merely  on  solitude  in  this  sense ;  for  celibacy  was 
observed  by  many  of  the  ancient  clergy  and  ascetics,  who  were 
certainly  not  considered  as  monks'.  As  to  voluntary  ^owr^y  and 
obedience^  which,  together  with  celibacy,  form  the  subject  of 
monastic  vows,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  respects  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  monastic  state.  They  may  assuredly  be  found  else- 
where. An  ascetic  or  a  priest  may  have  relinquished  his  worldly 
goods  (and  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  us  with  innumerable 
instances  of  such  things)  ;    and  yet  he  did  not,  by  so   doing, 

'  Tt  is  indeed  a  question,  whether  marriage  is  not  compatible  with  the  monastic 
state.  Thomassinus  speaks  without  hesitation  on  this  point :  *'  Saltern  inficiabitur 
nemo,  qui  ecclesise  Annales  vel  k  limine  salutarit,  quin  militares  complusculi  ordines 
et  monastici  veri  fuerint,  et  ^  continentiae  frsBno  soluti,  permissique  honestis  et 
legttimis  illigari  nuptiis."  Several  decrees  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III., 
Urban  IV.,  Gregory  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  are  cited  in  proof.  Thomassinus,  De 
Veteri  et  Nova  Ecclesise  Disciplina,  pars  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  7^*  §  7- 
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become  a  monk.  We  have  spoken  of  the  ancient  ascetics. 
Bingham  supplies  us  with  the  following  explanation  of  the 
term: — 

"  There  were  always,"  he  says,  **  ascetics  in  the  Church,  but  not 
always  monks,  retiring  to  the  deserts  and  mountains,  or  living  in 
monasteries  and  cells,  as  in  after-ages.  Such  were  all  those  that  inured 
themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  abstinence  and  fasting  than  other  men. 
In  like  manner,  they  who  were  more  than  ordinarily  intent  upon  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  and  spent  their  time  in  devotion,  were  justly  thought 
to  deserve  the  name  of  ascetics.  The  exercise  of  charity,  and  contempt 
for  the  world,  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  as  when  men  gave  up  their 
whole  estate  to  the  service  of  God  or  use  of  the  poor,  was  another  thing 
that  gave  men  the  denomination  and  title  of  ascetics.  The  widows  and 
virgins  of  the  Church,  and  all  such  as  confined  themselves  to  a  single 
life,  were  reckoned  among  the  number  of  ascetics,  though  there  was 
neither  cloister  nor  vow  to  keep  them  under  this  obligation.  .  .  Lastly, 
all  such  as  exercised  themselves  with  uncommon  hardships  or  austeri- 
ties, for  the  greater  promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  as  in  frequent 
watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like,  had  the  name  ascetics  also  '.*' 

If  then  Monasticism  was  not  distinguished  from  other  states 
by  its  celibacy,  its  poverty,  or  its  obedience  to  superiors — in  what 
did  it  really  consist  ? 

St.  Jerome  has  fully  and  repeatedly  answered  this  question. 
According  to  him,  Monasticism  is,  in  its  essence,  8olitvd&— retire- 
ment from  the  world  and  its  temptations,  ^^  If,^  he  says  to  Pauli- 
nas, "  you  wish  to  take  the  ofl&ce  of  a  presbyter,  if  you  take 
pleasure  in  the  labour  or  the  honour  of  the  episcopate,  live  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  make  the  salvation  of  others  the  gain  of 
your  own  soul.  But  if  you  are  desirous  of  being  what  you  are 
called,  a  monk^  that  isy  a  solitary  (solus),  what  hast  thou  to  do 
in  cities^  which  are  not  the  dwellings  of  solitaries,  but  of  multi- 
tudes *  r'  To  HeUodorus,  another  monk,  he  thus  writes :  "  What 
hast  thou  to  do,  brother,  in  the  worlds — thou,  who  art  greater 
than  the  world !  .  .  .  Does  the  infinite  waste  of  the  desert  terrify 
thee !     Then,  in  thy  mind,  walk  in  Paradise  *."' 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  this  was  the  real 
characteristic  of  the  Monastic  Institute.  For  nearly  a  century 
after  its  origin,  it  was  only  practised  in  the  desert,  A  monk 
residing  in  a  city,  or  amiost  the  habitations  of  men,  was  an 

'  Bingham,  Antiquities,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

^  "  Si  officium  vis  ezercere  presbyterl ;  si  episcopatus  te  vei  opus  vel  honor  forte 
delectat,  vive  in  urbibus  et  casteliis,  et  aliorum  salutem  fac  lucrum  animse  tuae.  Sin 
autem  cupis  esse,  quod  diceris  monachus,  id  est  solus ;  quid  facis  in  urbibus,  quae  uti- 
que  non  sunt  solorum  habitacula^  sed  multorum  ?"  Hieron.  Epistola  xliz.  ad  Paulinum, 
Oper.  torn.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  665. 

•  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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absurdity, — an  inconsisteticjr  of  the  most  glaring  dclscription. 
Paul  and  Antony,  Macarius,  Hilarion,  Basil,  Gregory,  Martin, 
and  all  the  eminent  founders  of  this  state,  fixed  their  residence 
in  the  desert,  &r  from  human  habitations.  The  very  same  rule 
\9as  followed  in  after-ages  by  all  who  understood,  and  wished  to 

Practise,  the  real  system  of  Monasticism.  Benedict  retired  to 
lonte  Casino,  Bruno  to  the  Chartreuse,  Stephen  to  Cistertium, 
and  Bernard  to  Clairvaux.  In  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
great  monastery,  the  object  was  to  find  some  secluded  situation^ 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  solitude  pervaded 
the  system,  after  it  had  become  conventual  rather  than  tnonastic. 
The  Oriental  Laura  consisted  of  numerous  houses,  each  occupied 
by  its  solitary  tenant;  who  in  retirement  pursued  his  manual 
labour,  while  he  repeated  the  psalter,  or  meditated  on  Divine 
things ;  conversation  was  to  a  great  degree  interdicted ;  meet- 
ings were  only  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  or  of  instruction,  or  of 
discipline.  Even  in  many  of  the  western  convents,  the  life  of  the 
monk  was  spent  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  or  in  Divine  worship ; 
and  he  was  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  solitvde  was  an  essential  and  invariable 
characteristic  of  true  Monasticism.  Where  it  exists  not  at  all, 
there  is  no  Monasticism ;  where  it  exists  in  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  degree  (and  hermits  are  always  acknowledged  to  have 
attained  the  perfection  of  this  state),  it  amounts  to  a  total  seclu- 
ision  from  the  world,  and  almost  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
Antony  remained  for  ttoenty  years  within  a  castle ;  and  we  infer, 
from  the  narrative  of  his  life,  that  he  remained  for  much  of  this 
time  without  even  receiving  the  eucharist  * ;  at  least,  there  is  not 
a  hint  of  his  having  any  opportunity  of  receiving  it.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  the  early  hermits  had 
scarcely  any  opportunities  of  receiving  the  eucharist,  or  joining 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Priests  and  churches  did  not 
exist  at  first  in  the  deserts  to  which  they  fled ;  and  the  desire 
for  solitude  thus  induced  the  sacrifice,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
Christian  privileges.  Doubtless,  this  evil  was  remedied  in  time 
by  the  ordination  of  some  monks,  and  by  the  reception  of  some 
of  the  clergy  who  came  to  embrace  the  monastic  hfe ;  but  still 
Monasticism  in  its  origin  was  a  retirement,  not  only  from  asso^ 
ciation  with  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Churchy  but 
from  the  ordinary  spiritual  privileges  of  Christian  communion. 
And  to  what  end  was  this  i    Unquestionably  nothing  but  a 

*  The  reservation  of  the  eucharist  in  those  ages  doubtless  furnished  opportunities  tb 
the  solitaries,  of  which  they  availed  themselves ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  must  hav< 
been  many  difficulties  in  receiving  the  eucharist  in  the  depths  of  the  desert,  and  when 
all  intercourse  with  men  was  studiously  avoided. 
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feefing  of  necessity  could  have  justified  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 
If  men  felt  that  their  salvation  depended  on  renouncing  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men,  and  in  abridging  or  depriving  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  the  Church,  we 
can  quite  understand  and  make  allowance  for  their  acting  thus, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  convinced  of  its  fitness  or  propriety, 
considered  in  itself.  We  can  perfectly  understand,  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  religious  earnestness  which,  in  pursuit  of  salvation, 
and  feeling  itself  hampered  and  harassed  by  worldly  business,  or 
chilled  by  low  and  earthly  companionships,  and  groaning  beneath 
the  weight  of  innumerable  temptations,  arising  from  the  habits  of 
ordinary  life,  may  in  its  distraction  seek,  by  one  great  impulse,  to 
throw  oflF  the  overwhelming  load  of  care  and  suffering,  and  to  fly 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  in  hopes  of  leaving  behind  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  And,  if  we  are  to  believe 
St.  Jerome,  himself  a  monk, — ^and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge which  could  render  him  a  competent  judge, — such  were 
really  the  kind  of  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  Monas- 
ticism.  It  was  an  attempt  to  fly  from  temptation.  ''  A  monk,^^ 
— ^he  says  to  Vigilantius,  who  had  assailed  the  Monastic  system, 
— '^  a  monk  holds  the  office,  not  of  a  teacher,  but  of  a  mourner 
.  .  .  who,  knowing  his  own  weakness,  and  the  frail  vessel  which 
he  bears,  fears  to  stumble,  lest  it  fall  and  be  broken.  Where- 
fore he  avoids  the  aspect  of  women,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  young.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou  go  tmto  the  desert  ?  you  will  say. — 
In  order  that  I  may  not  hear  thee,  or  behold  thee —that  I  be  not 
disturbed  by  thy  anger,  or  suffer  thy  warfare — that  the  eyes  of 
the  harlot  may  not  allure  me. .  .  .  Thou  wilt  answer :  This  is  not 
to  fight,  but  to  fly.  Stand  fast  in  the  battle  :  resist  thine  adver- 
saries in  arms;  that  when  thou  hast  conquered,  thou  mayest 
receive  a  crown.  /  acknowledge  my  weakness,  I  am  unwilling 
to  fight  in  hope  of  victory,  lest  I  lose  the  victory  .  .  .  Ifiy^  lest  I 
be  conquered '^^'''^  <Sr<?. 

According  to  St.  Jerome,  then,  the  soHtary,  or  monk,  entered 
on  his  state  to  avoid  the  temptations  arising  from  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men.  It  was  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  which 
he  sought,  rather  than  the  edification  of  others.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  the  latter  object :  his  whole  care 
was  concentrated  on  escaping  from  temptation  by  retirement  and 

'  "  Car,  inquiesi  pergis  ad  eremum  ?  Videlicet  ut  te  non  audiam,  non  videam  :  ut 
too  furore  non  movear :  ut  tua  bella  non  patiar :  ne  nee  capiat  oculns  meretricis,  etc. 
Respondebis:  Hoc  non  est  pugnare,  sed  fugere.  Sta  in  acie,  adversariis  arraatus 
obsiste ;  ut  postquam  viceris,  coroneris.  Fateor  imbecillitatem  meam.  Nolo  spe  pug- 
nare  victoriae,  ne  perdam  aliquando  victoriam,  ideo  fugio,  ne  vincar."  Hieron.  adv. 
Vigilant.  Oper.  torn.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  288. 
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solitude.  The  learned  Van  Espen  has  very  justly  remarked, 
that  ^^  The  secession  of  monks  had  reference,  not  to  the  public 
and  common  welfare  of  the  Church  (except  in  so  far  as  the  vir- 
tues of  individuals  and  sanctity  of  life  adorn  and  assist  the 
Church),  but  principally  to  the  private  advantage  of  those  who 
seceded,  or  adopted  that  rule  of  living,  for  their  own  salvatwa; 
and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  first  monks  for  that  end ;  which 
is  manifest  from  what  the  fathers  every  where  say  of  the  monks 
and  their  institute  *." 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  pretty  evident,  we 
think,  that  Monaaticism^  in  its  genmm  tpirity  is  not  consistent 
with  the  offices  which  it  is  wished  to  impose  on  it.  It  is  a  system 
of  retirement,  and  even  soUtude ;  and  it  is  therefore  inconsistent 
with  its  very  nature  to  bring  it  into  the  midst  of  populous  cities, 
amidst  the  temptations  of  society  and  the  bustle  of  every-day  life. 
If  it  be  in  itself  right,  and  wise,  and  good,  let  it  at  least  remain 
possessed  of  its  essential  features,  or  let  not  its  name  be  applied 
to  some  system  which  has  no  just  claim  to  it.  If  retirement  from 
human  society  is  beneficial,  or  necessary,  let  it  remain  retire- 
ment ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  solitude  can  exist  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  or  that  the  temptations  of  that  world  can  be  escaped 
frorn^  while  we  remain  within  their  reach.  If  zealous  and  devoted 
men  apply  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  the  midst 
of  populous  cities,  and  to  other  cares  and  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  they  will  doubtless  have  their  reward ;  but  they  will  not 
be  acting  on  the  principle  of  Monasticism,  however  ascetic  may 
be  their  discipline. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  question  which  may  arise,  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  original  design  of  Monasticism,  though  we  think 
that  it  is  really  a  point  which  is  quite  open  to  discussion.  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  which  we  are  bound  to  feel  for  the 
zeal,  and  the  self-denial,  and  the  devotion,  of  many  of  the  early 
solitaries,  which  received  the  well-merited  approbation  of  such 
men  as  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine ; 
still,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  inquiry,  whether 
Christianity  recommends,  or  even  permits,  a  voluntary  separation 
from  intercourse  with  the  members  of  "the  Body  of  Christ,^' 
which  is  His  Church  ;  whether  it  is  consistent  with  His  true  reli- 
gion to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
are  essential  to  the  condition  of  man  in  that  state  of  social  spi- 
ritual being  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed  him ;  whether 
it  is  right  to  retire  from  opportunities  of  usefulness,  from  the 
claims  of  charity,  from  the  responsibility  of  "  letting  our  light  so 

*  Van  Espen,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  213. 
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shine  before  men,  that  they  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  V  Was  it,  we  ask,  calculated  to  impress  the  world  with  a 
sense  of  Christian  tmitt/y  when  so  many  zealous  men  were  seen  for- 
saking their  brethren  and  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  them  ?  The 
prayer  of  our  Saviour,  that  his  disciples  might  be  "  one,''  seemed 
to  have  been  imperfectly  attended  to  in  this  system  of  religious 
isolation.  But,  passing  over  these  and  similar  questions,  as  to 
the  strict  lawfulfiess  of  Monasticism  in  its  theory  and  design,  one 
point  at  least  seems  clear,  that,  however  great  may  have  been  the 
virtues  of  particular  solitaries,  their  state  of  seclusion  was  in  itself 
a  less  perfect  state  than  that  which  is  conversant  with  the  ministry 
of  God's  word,  and  which  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  Church. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  indeed  abode  in  the  desert ;  but  our  Lord 
Himself,  the  model  of  all  saintly  perfection,  did  not  dwell  in  the 
desert,  or  withdraw  Himself  from  the  society  of  men.  His  life 
was  spent  amidst  men,  in  the  occupations  of  humble  life,  in  works 
of  benevolence,  in  instruction,  and  amidst  temptations.  Such,  too, 
was  the  life  of  the  Apostles :  such  was  the  life  of  the  first  disci- 
ples, who  "  had  all  things  common."  If,  then,  retirement  from 
fellowship  with  men  in  pursuit  of  salvation,  or  even  of  greater 
sanctity,  be  excusable,  it  is  at  least  a  far  less  perfect  and  holy 
condition  than  that  which  the  Son  of  God  Himself  exemplified. 
It  is  less  holy  than  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  less  holy 
than  the  condition  of  those  who  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
the  saints.  Frequent  retirement  from  the  worid,  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  is  one  thing  ;  perpetual  and  total  retirement  from 
human  society,  is  another.  The  one  was  practised  by  our 
Saviour  ;  and  it  is  even  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  religion, 
inasmuch  as,  without  some  spirit  and  practice  of  private  and 
retired  devotion  and  self-examination,  there  can  be  no  true  reli- 
gion at  all;  but  the  other  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  life  and  example  of  our  Lord. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  the  intention  of  Monas- 
ticism was  speedily  frustrated,  and  rendered  unavailing  to  a  great 
degree.  The  novelty  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  the  reputation  for 
sanctity  enjoyed  by  its  founders,  ere  long  attracted  multitudes  of 
disciples  and  imitators.  The  Church  and  the  world  soon  followed 
the  Solitaries  into  the  deserts,  and  it  is  computed  that  within  a 
century  from  Antony's  retirement,  the  desert  was  peopled  by  a 
hundred  thousand  monks.  Monasticism  was  extinguished  except 
in  name :  Antony  became  no  longer  a  solitary  but  an  abbot ;  and 
to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  his  state,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  desert,  and  retire  to  a  distance  amongst  the  Saracens, 
where  for  a  time,  and  only  for  a  time,  he  obtained  solitude. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  pointed  out;  and  hence  it  seems 
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eivident  that  Proyideiice  forhad  the  design  of  Mcmasticisin  from 
bemg  carried  out;  and  Burrounded  the  ancient  solitaries  with 
society  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  made  them  subject  accord- 
ingly to  all  the  temptations  which  are  connected  with  human 
society.  They  found,  too,  that  it  wai^  impossible  to  escape 
temptations  ewexi  in  sditude.  The  life  of  Antony,  and  generally 
those  of  the  ancient  solitaries,  preserved  by  Athanasius,  and 
Jerome,  and  Gassian,  and  Sulplcius  Severus,  are  records  of 
temptations  of  a  far  more  frishtfiil  character  than  are  en- 
countered in  the  social  life  of  Ohristians.  Whether  we  are  to 
attribute  these  terrific  legends  of  demoniacal  assaults  to  enthu- 
siasm,  or  to  consider  them  as  in  any  degree  real,  it  is  plain,  that 
an  amount  of  temptation  was  continually  exercised  on  the 
solitaries,  which  rather  looked  like  a  penalty  for  their  mistake, 
than  a  reward  of  tbeir  self-devotion. 

Thus,  then,  Monasticism  was  self-destructive :  it  ceased  to  be 
Monastic :  it  became  conventual ;  and  with  this  vital  change  in 
the  system,  came  new  theories  of  its  origin  and  design.  Jerome 
has  supplied  us  with  the  rationale  of  genuine  Mona3ticism: 
Oassian  furnishes  us  with  that  of  the  coenobitism  which  assumed 
its  name.  According  to  this  writer,  the  numastic  discipliueof 
the  Coenobites  took  rts  rise  in  the  time  when  the  breUiren  bad 
all  things  common ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  mnttitude  of  the 
faithful  became  lukewarm^  and  the  Churdi  became  cowteminated 
by  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Apostles,  and 
men  judged  it  lawful  to  follow  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  yet 
retain  their  worldly  possessions;  then  those  who  sought  for 
Apostolical  perfection  departed  from  their  homesy  and  from  inter- 
course with  all  those  who  believed  themselves  entitled  to  live  a 
more  negligent  or  careless  life,  and  practised  the  Apostolical  dis- 
cipline in  private  places,  ajpari*.  And  this,  doubtless,  was  the 
motive  which  led  for  ages  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  life. 
It  was  an  efibrt  to  att^n  a  higher  measure  of  Christian  holiness 
than  was  actually  prevalent  m  the  Church :  it  was  the  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  who  were  not  sufficiently  in 
earnest  in  their  religion,  and  to  associate  with  those  whose 

*  "  Itaque  Coenobitarum  discipUna  a  tempore  prsdicationis  Apostolicte  sumpsit  ez- 
ordinm.  Nam  talis  eztitit  in  Hierosolymia  omius  ilia  credenttum  multitudo,  que  in 
Actlbus  Apoatolorum  ita  tcribitor :  multitudinis  credentiiun  erat  vnum  cor  et  anina 
una,  etc.  Sed  ctim  post  Apostolorum  excessum  tepescere  coepisset  credentinm  multi< 
tudo  . . .  atque  ista  libertas  quse  gentibus  propter  infirmitatem  primae  credulitatis 
indttlta  est,  etiam  illius  ecclesisa  quee  Hierosolymis  consistebat  perfectionem  pauhtim 
contaminare  coepisset,  etc. .  •  Hi  autem  quibas  adhuc  Apostolicus  inerat  fervor,  me- 
mores  illius  pristinse  perfectionia,  discf  dentes  a  civitatibos  suis,  illorumque  consortio 
qui  sibi  vel  ecclesiae  Dei  remlssioris  vitae  negligentiam  licitam  esse  credebant,  in  locis 
suburbanii  ac  Mcretioribus  commanere,  etc.      Cassian.  Oollatio  zviii.  cap.  v.  Oper. 
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leading  objeet  was  to  practise  Gimstmn  obedki&ee,  and  to  Uv^ 
under  snen  ascetic  rules  as  were  conceived  to  lead  to  the  moat 
exalted  holiness.  It  is  on  a  principle  not  very  unhTce  this,  that 
dissenters  profess  to  act  in  their  separation  from  the  Church. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  mass  of  believers  are  fallen  from 
Apostolic  purity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  degree  of  holiness 
than  they  find  around  them,  they  form  communities  apart^  and 
practise  the  '^  Apostolic  discipline.^  In  both  cases,  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  individual  edification  whidh  is  the  object ;  though,  of 
course,  the  ancient  coenobites  did  not  profess  or  intend  to 
separate  from  the  conununion  of  the  Church,  however  ^4uke- 
warm^  or  ^'  contaminated^^  she  had  become. 

Assui*edly  the  dissenters  have  not  realized  m  faot^  the  design 
on  which  they  held  it  necessary  to  separate  from  the  Church* 
There  is  no  such  very  great  and  surpassing  holiness  amongst 
them,  as  to  prove  that  they  have  gained  much  by  their  secession. 
And  in  the  same  way,  history  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  con- 
ventual system  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  promoting  the 
higher  class  of  religious  attamments — ^that  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  perpetually  invading  its  territories ;  and  that  from 
age  to  age  it  has  exhibited  a  continual  tendency  to  decay  and 
corruption.  Greatly  as  we  must  honour  many  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  that  system  as  founders,  or  as  members  of  it ; 
deep  as  the  obligations  of  literature  and  of  religion  are  to  those 
who  preserved  the  one  and  propagated  the  other  in  ages  when 
barbarism  and  corruption  widely  prevailed — still  it  is  impossible 
to  forget,  that  each  founder  of  new  monastic  congregations  was 
compelled  to  begin  de  novo^  having  learnt  from  experience,  that 
discipline  had  become  universally  relaxed. 

There  is  something  extremely  beautiful  and  simple  in  the 
accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the  ancient  coenobites,  or  con- 
ventual monks.  According  to  Fleury,  the  deserts  to  which  they 
retired  were  full  of  arid  sands,  sterile  mountains,  and  rocks. 
Here  they  dwelt,  wherever  water  was  to  be  found,  and  built  their 
cells  of  some  light  materials.  They  laboured,  for  manual  labour 
was  considered  essential  to  their  condition.  They  remembered 
that  man  was  doomed  to  eat  bread  ^^  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,^ 
and  that  our  Lord  himself  had  for  many  years  toiled  in  the  trade 
of  his  reputed  father.  The  following  description  applies  chiefly 
to  the  Egyptian  monk, — 

"  The  labour  of  these  primitive  monks  was  for  two  ends,  to  avoid 
the  idleness  and  weariness  inseparable  from  solitude,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living  without  being  a  burden  to  others.  For  they  under- 
stood literally  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  If  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  let  him   eat.'     They  sought  no  gloss  or  ttxplanation  here. 
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They  chose  however  such  lahours  as  were  easy,  and  compatihle  with 
tranquillity  of  spirit,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  manufacture  of  mats  and 
baskets,  which  were  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  The  Syrians, 
according  to  St.  Ephrem,  made  cord,  paper,  and  cloth.  Some  did  not 
even  disdain  to  turn  the  mill,  like  the  most  despicable  slaves.  Those 
who  had  some  land,  cultivated  it  themselves.  • .  .  They  fasted  through- 
out the  year,  and  all  their  nourishment  was  bread  and  water.  The 
difference  on  days  which  were  not  fast-days,  consisted  in  advancing  the 
first  repast  (there  were  two)  to  noon. 

"  This  was  the  whole  of  their  austerity :  they  did  not  wear  sackcloth 
or  iron  chains  like  some  of  the  Syrian  monks.  Their  prayer  was  re- 
gulated with  the  same  wisdom.  They  assembled  to  pray  in  common 
but  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 
Twelve  brethren  in  turn  chanted  each  a  psalm  standing  in  the  midst, 
the  rest  sitting  by  in  silence.  A  cow's  horn  was  used  instead  of  a 
bell,  and  was  sufficient  in  the  silence  of  their  vast  deserts;  and  the 
stars,  always  visible  in  Egypt,  were  their  clock :  all  was  in  conformity 
with  their  poverty.  The  rest  of  the  day  they  prayed  in  their  cells, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  labour,  feeling  that  nothing  is  more  proper 
for  fixing  the  thoughts  and  preventing  distractions,  than  continual 
occupation.  Their  devotion  was  like  the  pyramids  and  other  works  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  grand,  simple,  and  solid \" 

These  ancient  monks  were  laymen,  generally  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  illiterate.  Learning  was  not  amongst  the  objects 
of  their  institute,  which  was  simply  and  singly  destined  to  the 
cultivation  of  practical  piety  and  the  ascetic  virtues.  The  most 
eminent  monk  was  he  who  existed  on  the  smallest  amount  of 
provision,  and  of  the  coarsest  kind  ;  who  relied  the  most  on  Pro- 
vidence for  the  supply  of  that  provision ;  who  inhabited  the  most 
miserable  dwelling ;  and  lay  on  the  most  rough  and  painful  bed. 
One  of  his  most  exalted  virtues  consisted  in  implicit  and  total 
submission  to  his  abbots  who  was  permitted  to  strike  and  revile 
him  in  the  presence  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  patience 
and  exhibiting  his  humility.  In  the  vivid  and  enthusiastic  pages 
of  Sulpicius  Severus,  where  such  traits  are  continually  occurring, 
and  which  were  read  with  devouring  eagerness  in  eveir  part  of  the 
Church,  the  ascetic  and  contemplative  virtues  are  almost  exclu- 
sively dwelt  on,  and  the  monks,  whether  solitaries  or  coenobites, 
are  never  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Their  whole  care  is  concentrated  on  their  own 
salvation — ^their  own  advance  in  spiritual  perfection.  Their  object 
is  to  edify  themselves,  not  to  edify  their  brethren.  Isolated  as  much 
as  possible,  even  in  the  midst  of  religious  society,  they  do  not  seem 

^  Fleury,  Ditcouri  viii.  sur  mistoire  Eccl^astique. 
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to  have  lived  at  all  for  the  practice  of  the  more  active  virtues.  True 
it  is  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  converse  with  those  strangers  who 
came  to  visit  their  cells;  and  even  willingly  administered  to  their  ne- 
cessities ;  but  these  were  apparently  their  principal  acts  of  charity. 
Of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  conventual  institutions  were  dignified 
by  those  illustrious  men,  who,  in  the  course  of  ages,  issued  from 
their  retreats  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  Augustine, 
and  Boniface,  and  Columba,  and  many  other  famous  evangelists, 
went  forth  from  monastic  seclusion  and  asceticism  to  their  great 
work — but  it  was  not  the  monastic  or  solitary  principle^  or  the 
spirit  of  conventualism,  which  prepared  them  for  this  work.  It 
was  not  monasticism — it  was  the  asceticism  which  it  involved,  that 
endued  them  with  their  high  qualities  of  zeal  and  self-devotion,  and 
singleness  of  heart.  In  devoting  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  they  rose  above  the  monastic  system :  they  adopted 
the  system  of  the  Church — they  became  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  The  want  of  education  amongst  many  of  the 
early  monks,  and  their  seclusion,  disposed  them  to  enthusiasm  of 
every  kind.  If  it  be  supposed  that  monasticism  is  any  security 
against  error  in  doctrine,  we  would  merely  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  and  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the 
violence  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the  E^ptian  monks  (the 
very  patterns  of  monasticism)  insisted  against  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, that  the  Deity  is  corporeal^  or  possesses  a  body  like  that 
of  man ;  and  we  would  again  observe,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt 
adopted  the  monophysite  heresy,  condemned  by  the  fourth  oecu- 
menical synod. 

But,  to  pass  into  the  conventual  sjrstem  in  later  times,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  the  institutions  of  his 
successors  in  after-ages — was  it  on  the  whole  successful  i  Or  did 
it  perpetually  and  rapidly  decay  ?  In  answer  to  this  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  adduce  some  passages 
illustrative  of  the  real  character  and  essential  features  of  the  old 
conventual  system. 

"  St.  Benedict  seems  not  to  have  contemplated  the  case  of  a  monk's 
ever  leaving  his  monastery,  except  when  despatched  on  the  business  of 
the  convent.  Each  religious  house  was  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  to 
contain,  if  possible,  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  so  that  its  inmates 
need  very  rarely  go  beyond  its  walls.  Least  of  all  does  he  seem  to 
have  thought  that  a  monk  could  quit  the  cloister  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning;  the  end  of  a  monastic  life  was  to  follow  Christ  in  perfect 
poverty  and  obedience ;  monks  tilled  the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
and  wrought  their  food  out  of  the  hard  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
they  were  therefore  in  very  many  cases  what  we  should  call  rade  and 
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igpaorant  men,  unskilled  in  worldly  learning,  though  well  versed  in  the 
sdeoce  of  divine  contemplation.'* — p.  5. 

The  sacrifices  which  Bernard  was  called  on  to  make  in  entering 
the  religious  state,  are  thus  described : — 

"  Yes,  so  it  was ;  all  was  to  he  sacrificed — ^beauty  of  form,  noble 
birth,  quickness  and  depth  of  thought ;  brilliant  eloquence ;  all  were  to 
be  nailed  to  the  cross;  and  he  was  to  become  a  common  labourer, 
planter,  reaper,  ploughman,  and,  if  so  be,  hedger  and  ditcher,  wrapped 
in  a  coarse  cowl,  with  low-bora  men  for  his  fellows/' — p.  107. 

The  following  description  of  the  customs  of  the  Cistercian  order 
will  furnish  a.  tolerable  notion  of  the  conventual  system  in  general, 
except  where  it  was  extremely  relaxed.  It  commences  with  the 
nocturnal  arrangement  of  the  dormitory;  for  in  those  ages  a  com- 
mon dormitory  had  become  as  essential  a  feature  in  monasteries 
aa  a  common  place  of  worship : — 

*'  Suppose  the  monks  all  lying  on  their  beds  of  straw,  ranged  in  order 
along  the  dormitory,  the  abbot  in  the  midst.  Each  of  them  lay  full 
dressed,  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  bis  head,  with  his  cuculla  and  tunic, 
and  even  with  stockings  on  his  feet.  His  scapular  alone  was  dispensed 
with.  Doubtless  no  one  complained  of  heat,  for  the  bed-clothes  were 
scanty,  consisting  of  a  rough  woollen  cloth  between  their  limbs  and  the 
straw,  and  a  sort  of  woollen  rug  over  them.  The  long  dormitory  had 
no  fire,  and  currents  of  air  had  full  room  to  play  under  the  unceiled 
roof,  left  in  the  native  rudenesa  of  ita  beams.  The  sacristan,  as  soon  as 
he  was  up,  trimmed  the  church  lamp,  and  that  of  the  dormitory,  and 
rang  the  great  bell ;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  of  this  little  world 
was  alive.  Matins  (which  followed)  lasted  for  two  hours,  during 
which  they  chanted  psalms  interspersed  with  anthems.  After  matins, 
those  of  the  brethren  who  were  not  in  the  church,  were  all  together  in 
the  cloister.  In  one  part  was  the  cantor,  marking  out  the  lessons,  and 
hearing  some  brother  repeat  them  in  a  low  suppressed  tone ;  or  else  a 
novice  would  be  learning  to  recite  the  psalter  by  heart.  In  another 
part,  ranged  on  seats,  the  brethren  would  sit  in  unbroken  silence,  read- 
ing, (i.  e.  when  they  could  read,)  with  their  cowls  so  disposed  about 
their  heads,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  they  were  not  asleep.  Lauds,  as 
has  been  said  before,  followed  matins  very  soon  in  summer,  after  which 
an  interval  was  allowed,  during  which  the  brethren  might  go  to  the 
dormitory  to  wash  themselves,  and  change  portions  of  the  dress  in 
which  they  slept.  As  soon  as  the  day  had  fully  dawned,  prime  was 
sung,  and  then  they  went  into  chapter.  There  each  brother,  who  had 
in  the  slightest  way  transgressed  the  rule,  came  forward  and  confessed 
it  aloud  before  the  whole  convent ;  and  aflLer  receiving  a  penance,  if  it 
were  necessary,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  at  the  bidding  of  his  superior. 
'Rut  what,  shall  we  say  to  the  punisbmeata  foe  greater  offences  against 
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the  rule.  The  monk  who  had  grievously  offended  stripped  himself  to 
his  waist,  and  on  his  knees  received  the  discipline  (scourging)  at  the 
hands  of  a  brother,  in  the  face  of  the  convent. 

"After  the  chapter  was  over,  the  brethren  went  out  to  manual 
labour ;  this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  Citeaux 
from  Cluny.  Their  labour  was  good  hard  work,  by  which  they  gained 
their  livelihood,  and  with  the  help  of  their  lay  brethren,  supported 
themselves,  and  gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  than  this  mixture  of  all  the  details  of  spades  and  forks, 
ploughing,  hay-making,  and  reaping,  with  the  meditation  and  constant 
prayer  of  the  Cistercians.  During  the  harvest-time,  the  daily  mass  was, 
if  the  abbot  so  willed,  attended  only  by  the  sick  and  all  who  were  too 
weak  to  work,  for  the  whole  convent  were  in  the  fields.  Field-work 
was  not,  however,  it  may  be  said  by  the  way,  the  only  labour  of  the 
Cistercian ;  he  took  his  turn  to  be  cook,  which  office  went  the  round  of 
the  convent,  and  was  changed  weekly.  Again,  he  might  be  cellerer, 
infirmariaUf  master  of  the  novices,  or  porter,  with  a  variety  of  other 
offices  which  would  give  him  employment  enough.  The  cellarer  espe- 
cially was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity  in^the  community ;  he  had 
the  whole  of  the  victualling  department  under  his  care ;  cooks  and  lay 
brethren  especially  referred  to  him  in  all  matters  which  came  under  his 
jurisdiction;  and  he  had  to  weigh  out  the  proper  quantity  of  food  for 
each  of  the  monks." 

The  Cistercians  worked  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  early  Bene- 
dictines, who  continued  working  till  near  ten  o^clock,  thtis  giving 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  manual  labour : — 

"  At  about  half-past  eleven  the  bell  rung  for  sext,  after  which  the 
convent  assembled  in  the  refectory,  for  the  first  and  principal  meal  of 
the  day.  It  consisted  of  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  bread,  (one-third  of 
which  was  reserved  for  supper  if  there  was  one,)  and  two  dishes  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  vegetables  boiled  with  grease.  Their  drink  was  the  sour 
wine  of  the  country,  well  diluted  with  water,  or  else  thin  beer,  or 
a  decoction  of  herbs  called  sapa,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  like 
vegetable  soup  than  any  other  beverage.  Every  action  was  sanctified 
to  the  monks ;  even  at  their  meals  a  strict  silence  was  observed,  and 
one  of  the  brethren  read  some  religious  book  during  the  time  that  they 
were  in  the  refectory.  Nones  were  said  at  half-past  two,  after  which 
they  were  allowed  a  draught  of  water  in  the  refectory  before  they 
returned  to  manual  labour,  which  lasted  till  half-past  five. 

"  On  Christmas  night  a  fire  burned  merrily  in  the  calefactory,  and 
all  with  glad  hearts  might  cluster  around  it ;  but  at  other  times  no  fire 
is  mentioned  during  the  night  hours,  and  it  was  in  cold  and  hunger 
that  they  waited  for  the  nativity  of  the  Lord.  In  winter,  when  nothing 
was  permitted  after  their  one  meal  but  a  draught  of  water,  nothing 
broke  the  silence  of  the  monks  after  vespers  were  said.  The  most 
breathless  silence  reigned  in  the  convent.  The  brethren  sat  reading  in 
the  cloister,  and  even  signs  were  forbidden  except  on  special  ocoasibns. 
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From  scattered  hints  it  appears  that  the  monks  had  sometimes  a  certain 
time  allowed  them  for  conversing  together,  though  that  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  St.  Benedict's  rule.  The  fact  is,  that  silence  was  the 
general  order  of  the  day,  hut  the  ahhot  might  allow  those  whom  he 
judged  fit  to  converse  together.** — pp.  120 — 140. 

This  is  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  monastic  system  of  the 
middle  ages — in  theory  at  least.  Its  attributes  were  poverty — ^hard 
fare — manual  labour — ^the  practice  of  menial  offices  as  exercises 
of  humility — silence — isolation  as  far  as  was  practicable — strict 
adherence  to  the  conventual  rule,  and  severe  penalties  for  trans- 
gressions of  it — entire  subjection  to  the  superior.  Monks  were 
forbidden  to  leave  their  convents,  or  go  forth  into  the  world ;  their 
business  was  within  the  little  world  of  monastic  life,  with  all  its 
unvarying  routine,  and  not  beyond  it.  Of  course,  notwithstand- 
ing the  design  of  monasticism  to  afford  a  refuge  from  the  world 
and  its  temptations,  they  found  their  way  every  where,  in  some 
shape  or  other. 

"  A  Convent,"  as  the  writer  cited  above,  remarks,  "  is  a  little  world  in 
itself,  and  has  its  mixed  characters  and  tempers,  just  like  the  world ;  the 
mass  of  the  community  in  such  a  convent  as  Molesme,  probably  con- 
sisted of  men  who  followed  the  leading  of  others,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  arriving  at  a  certain  standard  of  holiness,  without  rising  much 
above  or  falling  much  below  it.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  all  is  smooth 
in  a  convent  life ;  it  has  temptations  of  its  own,  temptations  to  rising 
only  just  in  time  for  matins,  to  a  love  of  such  ease  as  the  cloister  will 
allow,  to  talking  vain  words  at  recreation  time,  to  a  low  standard  of 
devotion,  &c." — p.  32. 

Were  it  thought  desirable  to  establish  a  monaste^  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  on  the  system  prescribed  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
of  his  strictest  followers,  there  would  be,  at  all  events,  very  little 
expense  in  the  establishment.  Some  earthen  or  wooden  huts,  of 
the  smallest  size,  would  suffice  for  the  dwellings  and  offices  of  the 
monks — their  fare  and  clothing  being  considerably  inferior  to  that 
of  any  labourer  in  the  present  day,  would  be  more  than  provided 
for  by  their  manual  labour,  which  would,  in  addition,  enable  them 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  that  labour  was  to  be  exerted. 
A  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  monks  should,  according  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  monasticism,  support  itself^  and  distribute  alms  be- 
sides. There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  repealing  the  mortmain  acts 
for  this  purpose.  If  there  be  a  real  wish  to  revive  monasticism,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  in  the  way.  Let  individuals  sell 
their  goods  and  give  them  to  the  poor ;  and  let  them  retire  to  un- 
cultivated mountains,  where  proprietors  will  gladly  permit  them  to 
settle ;  and  let  them  th»^  aepend  on  their  daily  labour  for  daily 
breads  and  erect  for  themselves  dwellings  of  clay  or  of  wood.  The 
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more  humble  and  poverty-stricken  their  raiment,  or  their  food,  or 
their  dwellings  may  be,  the  nearer  will  they  approach  to  the  ex- 
amples and  the  principles  of  the  great  founders  and  reformers  of 
monasticism.  Houses  and  lands,  splendid  churches,  and  stately 
abbeys,  the  lofty  carved  roof,  and  the  gorgeous  window,  ritual 
pomp  and  grandeur,  all  are  alien  from  the  spirit  of  poverty,  and 
humility,  and  unworldliness,  which  distinguishes  the  ^^mT^  system 
of  conventual  monasticism.  Their  introduction  proved  its  ruin : 
they  were  the  emblems  of  a  relaxed  asceticism — of  a  disposition  to 
find  renewed  gratificatiqn  for  the  senses. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  a  monastery  engaged  in  manvn 
fadures.  Doubtless  nothing  can  seem,  at  first  sight,  more  incon- 
gruous than  the  association  of  spinning-jennies  and  steam-engines 
with  the  cowled  and  bearded  forms  of  monks  and  friars ;  and  yet 
there  is  positively  nothing  whatever  in  the  theory  of  monasticism 
which  would  militate  against  such  an  association.  Manual  labour 
was  indeed  prescribed  to  the  monk,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  obliga^ 
tion  to  practise  merely  one  kind  of  labour.  Agrictdtural  labour 
is  not  the  only  work  which  was  practised  in  ancient  times.  The 
monks  were  manufacturers  in  their  day.  They  made  baskets, 
cloth,  shoes,  and  garments.  In  short,  the  object  was  to  comprise 
within  each  monastery  all  the  necessary  trades.  This  being  so,  we 
really  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  body  of  monks  should  not  un- 
dertake the  labour  of  a  Factory  in  the  present  day ;  or  why  steam- 
engines  and  looms  should  be  less  suited  to  their  management  than 
spades  and  shovels.  Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  were  St. 
Antony  or  St.  Bernard  to  revisit  the  earth,  they  would  lose  no  time 
in  establishing  factories  of  this  kind,  in  which  labour  would  not  be 
disproportioned  to  strength,  childhood  would  be  instructed,  and 
the  means  of  extensive  almsgiving  be  supplied.  We  fear  that  the 
suggestion  may  not  be  very  palatable,  and  therefore  we  shall  not 
press  it  too  strongly ;  but  pass  on  to  another  and  a  very  important 
branch  of  this  subject. 

We  allude  to  the  phenomenon  which  must  strike  every  candid 
observer  of  monasticism,  that  it  never  seems  to  exist  for  more  than 
one  ireneration  in  purity,  and  then  becomes  hopelessly  relaxed  and 
corrupt.  AU  the  various  monastic  ordeis  which  Lve  risen  in 
diflerent  ages,  were  so  many  protests  against  prevailing  corrup- 
tions ;  and  all,  in  their  time,  fell  into  the  same  disorders  which 
their  founders  protested  against.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  and  from  Fleury. 

**  So  entirely  had  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  at  one  time,  disappeared 
from  France,  that  its  very  existence  before  the  time  of  St.  Odo,  of  Cluny, 
has  been  questioned.  In  some  monasteries  lay  abbots  might  be  found 
quietly  established,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  the  tramp  of 
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soldiers,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  baying  of  honnds,  made  the  cloister 
seem  rather  like  a  knight's  castle  than  a  place  dedicated  to  Crod's  service. 
A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  bishops  were  treated  when  they  undertook 
to  reform  abbeys,  may  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  Fleury, 
in  the  Loire,  when  St.  Odo  was  introduced  into  the  Abbey  to  tame  them. 
Two  bishops  and  two  counts  accompanied  the  abbot,  but  the  monks 
minded  them,  says  the  story,  no  more  than  pagans  or  barbarians  ;  they 
fairly  buckled  on  the  sword,  posted  themselves  at  the  gates,  got  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  stones  and  missiles  on  the  roof,  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  die  than  receive  an  abbot  of  another  order  within  their 
walls.  Two  general  reformations  of  monastic  institutions  were  effected 
before  Stephen's  time.  ...  St.  Benedict,  of  Aniane,  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence, united  all  the  abbeys  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  into  one  con- 
gregation :  but  after  his  death,  they  relapsed  into  their  former  state.  The 
other  reform  was  much  more  permanent :  it  was  effected  by  the  celebrated 
congregation  of  Cluny.  When  monasteries  were  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
degradation^  still  there  was  vitality  enough  in  this  mass  of  corruption  to 
give  birth  to  a  line  of  saints,  such  as  that  of  the  first  abbots  of  Cluny." 
—pp.  155, 156. 

"[Robert]  was  compelled  to  leave  St.  Michael  by  the  incorrigibly 
bad  lives  of  the  monks." — p.  14. 

'*The  community  of  Mo] esme. seemed  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  the  head  of  a  new  and  flourishing  congregation  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order, — the  various  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  in 
the  convent  are  not  marked  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  time.  The 
brethren  appear  at  first  in  the  story  as  saints  in  perfection,  and  a  little 
further  on  are  represented  as  degenerate.  The  change,  however,  took 
place  on  an  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth  in  the  community. . . . 
Again,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  strong  expressions  may  be  used,  and 
rightly,  about  the  corruptions  of  monks,  without  implying  the  existence 
of  gross  impurity.  A  convent  may  degenerate  into  a  lax  and  formal 
way  of  performing  its  duties,  or  it  may  be  ruined  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, without  falling  into  vicious  excesses.  The  most  common  com- 
mencement of  corruption  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  poverty,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Molesme.  The  wealth  which  had 
accrued  to  them  from  the  bounty  of  the  faithful,  had  done  aiway  with 
the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  they  refused  to  obey  their  abbot, 
who  wished  to  keep  it  up  as  a  portion  of  the  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
rule.  Again,  they  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  parochial  tithes, 
and  they  assumed  habits  of  a  richer  and  warmer  sort  than  the  rule 
allowed.  They  grounded  their  arguments  on  the  general  practice  of 
monasteries  about  them." — pp.  19,  20. 

"  Many  were  the  innovations  introduced  under  the  name  of  dispen- 
sations, till  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  monastic  character  remained. 
Simony,  again,  brought  with  it  intercourse  with  princes,  pride  and 
luxury." — p.  27. 

The  Gluniae  reform  under  Odo  produced  a  great  effect  for  a 
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time,  but  it  speediiy  degenerated.  Fleury  attributes  this  to  two 
causes — ^wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  vocal  prayers.  The 
monks  partook  of  the  best  fare  that  they  could  en  maigre^  and 
were  dressed  in  the  most  valuable  stuffs :  the  abbots  travelled  in 
pomp,  with  quantities  of  horses  and  equipages :  the  churches  and 
monasteries  were  magnificently  built  and  adorned.  The  vast 
multiplication  of  vocal  prayers  prevented  them  from  manual 
hhowr.  The  Cistercian  reform  introduced  the  distinction 
between  monks  and  lay-brethren,  on  the  latter  of  whom  manual 
labour  was  soon  devolved,  while  the  monks  in  general  treated 
them  as  inferiors,  and  thus  lost  their  humility.  Having  aban- 
doned manual  labour,  they  engaged  in  studies — not  merely  in  the 
study  of  Scripture,  but  in  that  of  the  canon  law.  They  became 
learned  in  medicine,  and  in  philosophy.  They  became  advocates 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  councils  of  Bheims,  Lateran,  and 
Tours,  held  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
to  forbid  monks  to  practise  medicine  and  law. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,"  says  Fleury,  "the  religious 
were  still  allowed  to  practise  as  advocates  for  the  regulars,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  by  the  legate  Robert  de  Cor9on,  in 
1212,  and  this  council  marks  a  great  relaxation  amongst  religious 
communities  of  both  sexes.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  great 
Council  of  Lateran,  held  three  years  afterwards,  which  as  a  remedy 
ordered  general  chapters  to  be  held  triennially.  But  this  remedy  had 
little  effect,  and  from  this  time  the  monks  and  canons  regular  con- 
tinued to  become  more  and  more  lax,  until  the  late  reforms." — Disc.  8. 

The  reUgious  mendicant  orders  of  the  thirteenth  century  re- 
vived for  a  while  much  of  the  ancient  ascetic  system.  They  were 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  poverty,  for  their  humility,  and  for 
the  austerity  of  their  lives.  But  they  deviated  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monasticism,  in  abstaining  from  manual  labour,  and 
living  on  alms,  and  also  in  undertaking  to  preach,  and  administer 
the  sacraments  to  the  faithful  generally.  *^  They  were  not  monks^'* 
as  Fleury  justly  remarks,  ^'  but  were  destined  to  be  in  the  world, 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.'''  St.  Francis  himself 
had  so  far  understood  the  principles  of  Monasticism  as  to  enjoin 
on  his  disciples  manual  labour ;  but  Pope  Gregory  IX.  exempted 
them  from  this  observance,  and  thus  '^manual  labour,  so  much 
recommended  in  Scripture,  and  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
monks,  became  odious;  whilst  mendicity,  formerly  odious,  became 
honourable.'*' 

The  Dominicans  were  equally  strict  and  zealous  at  first ;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  both  of  these  celelH'ated  orders  had 
become  relaxed.    St.  Bonaventure  complained  of  the  multitude 
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of  objects  for  which  they  asked  for  money,  the  laziness  of  some, 
their  vagabond  lives,  their  importunity  in  begging,  the  grandeur 
of  their  buildings,  their  avidity  for  profits  from  burials  and  from 
wills.  Much  incidental  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
monastic  orders  at  this  time,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  graphic 
and  amusing  pages  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave'^s  ^^  Merchant  and 
Friar.*"  We  there  find  the  abbots  and  friars  of  the  fourteenth 
century  discoursing  and  acting  like  other  men,  hospitably  enter- 
taining travellers,  engaged  in  studious  pursuits,  or  entering  into 
all  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life.  Let  us  hear  also  the  statement  of 
Fleury. 

**  The  monks  and  other  ancient  religious  orders  fell  into  great  con- 
tempt after  the  introduction  of  the  mendicants.  They  were  no  longer 
venerable  for  their  love  of  retirement,  their  frugality,  their  disinterested- 
ness :  the  greater  part  abandoned  themselves  to  idleness  and  luxiu'y ; 
even  the  studies,  which  they  pretended  to  have  substituted  for  manual 
labour,  languished  amongst  them ;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  useful  to  the  Church.  .  •  As  it  was  imagined  that  studies  could 
not  be  well  pursued,  except  in  the  universities,  the  monks  were  sent 
there,  which  was  a  new  cause  of  laxity,  by  the  dissipation  of  travelling,  the 
unavoidable  intercourse  with  secular  students,  generally  of  ill-regulated 
morals,  the  vanity  of  degrees,  and  the  distinctions  thereby  introduced 
in  monasteries.  But  the  monks  in  general,  not  merely  of  the  great 
rule,  but  even  of  Cluny  and  Citeaux,  had  already  fallen  into  great 
laxity.  It  appears  from  the  Council  of  Cognac,  in  1238,  that  the  monks 
and  canons  received,  in  money^  their  food  and  clothing,  so  that  their 
places  became  little  benefices.  They  went  out  without  permission, 
dined  with  laymen  in  the  town,  and  concealed  themselves  there.  Tbej 
had  their  own  private  funds,  borrowed  money,  went  security  for  others, 
ate  meat,  wore  linen,  slept  in  private  apartments,"  &c. — ^Disc.  8. 

In  short,  monasticism  became  a  mere  name :  all  its  principles 
were  violated :  the  monks  lived  just  like  all  the  rest  of  tne  world, 
only  that  their  engagement  to  ceUbacy,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  course  led  to  innumerable  scandals.  Such  a  state  of  thmgs 
involved  a  perpetual  contradiction.  A  monk  of  this  description, 
as  Fleury  justly  remarks,  is  in  perpetual  self-contradiction.  He 
has  promised  to  live  in  retirement  and  silence,  and  he  seeks  for 
company  and  conversation.  He  has  promised  a  strict  poverty, 
and  he  is  glad  to  have  some  property  of  his  own.  He  assists  at 
religious  offices,  but  he  rejoices  in  opportunities  for  dispensing 
with  it.  In  short,  he  takes  every  possible  means  of  re-entering 
the  world  which  he  has  relinquished. 

Now,  on  all  this  we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer.  If 
monasticism  so  rapidly  and  uniformly  degenerates,  does  it  not 
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seem  exceedingly  questionable,  whether  more  evil  than  good  was 
not  the  result  of  its  establishment  ?  Supposing  it  conceded,  that 
the  institution  of  monasteries  by  such  men  as  Bernard  or 
Stephen  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
as  exhibiting  striking  examples  of  earnestness  in  religion,  devo- 
tion, elevation  above  the  things  of  this  life,  contempt  of  the 
world ;  still  the  reaction  must  have  been  terrible,  when  these  very 
men  or  their  disciples  evinced,  by  their  whole  conversation,  that 
the  high  standard  of  perfection  at  which  they  professed  to  aim, 
was  wholly  neglected ;  that  those  whose  very  profession  implied 
total  abnegation  of  the  world,  were  only  living  in  the  continual 
effort  to  enjoy  as  much  of  it  as  they  legally  could  contrive ;  that 
these  stem  and  lofty  ascetics,  who  looked  on  the  world  as  sunk 
in  sin,  and  who  claimed  exclusively  for  themselves  the  title  of 
"  religious,"  were  more  devoted  to  luxury  and  to  sensual  gratifi- 
cations of  every  sort  than  the  world  itself.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  this  evil  went  on  from  age  to  age.  New  orders 
sprang  into  existence,  and  derived  their  glory  and  their  popu- 
larity from  contrast  with  the  corruptions  of  those  already  exist- 
ing ;  but  the  latter  still  remained  an  inert  mass  of  corruption 
and  decay.  Once  established,  formed,  and  endowed,  they  became 
the  permanent  scandal  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  true  indeed 
that  the  moral  corruptions  of  monasticism  during  the  middle 
ages  have  been  exaggerated  by  sectarian  hostility  and  ignorance. 
It  may  be  true,  that  literature  had  (inconsistently  enough  with 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  system)  several  ornaments  amongst 
the  regular  orders.  But  still  there  can  be  no  question  whatever, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  monasteries  were  in  practice  most 
widely  remote  from  the  theory  of  their  system,  and  that  their 
influence  and  example  was  rather  prejudicial  than  favourable  to 
religion  of  a  high  order. 

And  if  this  be  so,  we  really  think  that  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  however  unworthy  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
many  who  were  engaged  in  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  very 
serious  injury  to  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  passiveness  which  the 
Church  exhibited  throughout  the  transaction,  arose  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  these  institutions  had,  as  a  general  rule,  dege- 
nerated beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery.  It  was  a  degeneration  which 
had  continued  for  ages,  and  which  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
monastic  reformers.  The  monasteries  fell,  because  the  nation 
had  ceased  to  respect  them ;  because  the  uses  of  their  institution 
had  become  lost  in  its  abuses.  Could  our  cathedral  endowments 
have  been  curtailed  as  they  have  recently  been,  if  their  applica- 
tion had  been  regulated  as  it  ought  to  have  been !  Assuredly 
not.     If  the  Church  had  felt  distinct  and  tangible  benefits  from 
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those  ^idowments,  m  tiie  encoara^ment  afforded  thereby  to 
learning  and  to  professional  diligence,  no  caUs  for  the  supply  of 
spiritual  destitution  would  have  been  listened  to.  And  it  was  the 
same  with  monasteries.  Henry  YIII.,  with  all  his  power,  would 
have  fsiiled  in  his  atten^t,  if  the  monasteries  of  England  had 
retained  the  discipline,  the  poverty,  and  the  ascetic  virtues  which 
existed  under  the  sway  of  an  Antony,  or  a  Bernard.  Nay,  had 
the  true  monastic  spirit  existed  at  all  at  that  time,  the  suppres- 
sion of  mcmasteries  would  have  been  the  greatest  benefit  which 
could  have  been  bestowed.  For  the  effect  of  this  measure  was 
merely  to  withdraw  those  endatoTnenli  which  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  a  religious  life.  It  left  those  who  were  really  disposed  to  re- 
vive its  practice,  to  subsist  on  labour^  as  they  were  bound  to  do ; 
to  hold  no  possessions^  as  they  were  forbidden  by  principle  to  do; 
to  retire  into  deserts,  as  their  profession  required ;  to  dwell  in 
hovels,  as  its  perfection  exacted.  In  what  respect,  then,  was  re(U 
monasticism  injured  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries!  In 
none  whatever.  The  accumulation  of  possessions,  splendid 
churches,  power,  and  state,  and  learning,  were  amongst  its  ene- 
mies, not  its  friends.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  views  of  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Neale,  seem  to  regard  the  application  of  monastic 
endowments  to  puiposes  different  from  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  given,  as  an  act  of  sacrilege.  We  should  rather 
look  on  those  endowments  as  the  curse  and  plague  of  monas- 
ticism ;  and  when  the  Ghiu'ch  so  quietly  permitted  the  transfer, 
(indeed  the  Roman  see  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  sanctioned  the  possession  of  confiscated  monastic  pro- 
perty by  the  English  laity,)  we  are  of  opinion  that  individuals 
may,  with  a  perfectly  safe  and  sound  conscience,  enjoy  the  lauds 
and  possessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  monasteries.  This 
property  had  been  originally  given  to  support  religion  in  all  the 
fervour  of  ascetic  strictness.  It  had  for  ages  been  consumed  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  monasteries  had  violated  the  inten- 
tions of  founders  and  benefactors ;  and  they  could  not  expect 
that  a  temporal  sovereign  should  be  more  scrupulous. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  present  some 
outline  of  the  real  character  and  principles  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tute, both  in  its  original  discipline  of  sohtude,  and  in  the  conven* 
tual  character  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  It  now  remains  to 
examine  its  applicability  to  our  present  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  probably  dismiss  from  consideration 
the  more  genuine  monasticism, — the  total  solitude  of  the  ancient 
eremites.  No  one  seems  to  contemplate  its  revival  as  expedient 
or  possible.     We  shall,  thereforei  pass  at  once  to  the  eowDenifud 
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system  of  inona3ticism.  It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  monas- 
ticism,  in  this  sense,  consists  essentially  in  the  pursuit  of  a  high 
standard  of  religion,  by  retirement  from  the  society  of  Christians 
in  general,  and  by  associating  only  with  persons  of  similar  aims, 
and  with  them  as  little  as  may  be.  Its  attributes  are  silence, 
retirement,  manual  labour,  total  poverty.  Its  invariable  result  is 
failure  and  corruption.  Does  not  this  render  it  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  monasticism.,  under  any  modification,  oi:^ht  to  be 
revived  amongst  us  i  Its  object  13  not  the  welfare  of  the  com* 
munity,  but  of  the  individuals  who  embrace  the  monastic  rule. 
It  loses  its  esseatial  character  when  brought  into  the  midst  of 
society,  and  commissioned  to  aid  in  the  work  of  tbe  Cbristiaa 
ministry,  or  in  deeds  of  active  charity  and  benevoleooe.  It  has 
no  mission  to  visit  the  sick,  to  educate  the  young,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  or  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Its  only  appropriate  sphere  is 
the  cloister  or  the  desert ;  its  preaching  is  to  consist  in  the  force 
of  its  example ;  its  learning,  in  experimental  religion.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  office  of  evangelizing  our 
great  cities.  It  cannot  appropriately  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  Churchy  or  the  support  of  literature  and  learning.  Its  aim 
is  simpler,  deeper,  more  inward.  If  its  singleness  of  purpose  be 
destroyed,  if  it  violates  the  law  which  concentrates  its  whole 
energies  on  personal  advancement  in  religion,  it  perishes  at  once. 
Such  is  monasticism,  and,  being  such,  we  think  that  it  is  most 
unfitted  for  our  present  exigencies ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
it  ever  degenerates  most  rapidly,  we  think  that  nothing  more 
need  be  added  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  endowing  institutions 
merely  that  the  intentions  of  their  founders  may  be  frustrated. 

But,  while  we  must  in  candour  express  this  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  monasticism,  under  any  conceivable  modification,  still 
there  are  many  kindred  considerations  which  are  amply  deserving 
of  our  attention,  and  whence  it  may  be  possible  to  derive  some 
practical  suggestions,  which  may  possibly  go  some  way  towards 
meeting  the  real  objects  of  those  who  are  favourable  to  the 
revival  of  monasteries. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  may  lay  down  the  following 
principles,  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  can  never  do  otherwise  than  ap- 
prove of  the  design  of  those  who  may  propose  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  pursuit  of  salvation,  the  worship 
of  God,  the  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of  holiness,  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-creatures,  supposing  that  no  ties  of  positive 
duty  are  violated,  such  as  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child.  If  God  shall  give  any  persons  the  will  and 
power  to  remain  in  a  state  of  single  life,  with  the  especial  object 
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of  bestowing  more  undividedly  their  care  on  such  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  feel  any  thing  but  rejoicing  in  their  privilege, 
and  approval  of  their  intention. 

It  is  also  perfectly  allowable,  and  even  laudable,  to  abstain  from 
the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  practise  self-denial,  and 
all  acts  of  humbleness,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  tempers  and  pas* 
sions  into  subjection. 

It  is  perfectly  and  undeniably  right  to  abstain  from  familiar  and 
continual  association  with  worldly  men,  except  with  a  view  to 
their  edification  or  conversion ;  and  it  is  equally  allowable  to 
select  our  immediate  associates  from  amongst  those  who  are  really 
in  earnest  in  religion. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  impropriety  in  forming  CoDegiate  insti- 
tutions for  charitable  or  religious  purposes.  Religion  as  much  as 
learning  is  the  object  of  our  existing  colleges  in  the  Universities. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  against  the  association  of 
religiously  disposed  individuals,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  for  laud- 
able objects  of  a  permanent  kind,  such  as  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  education  of  children,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  any  reasonable  objections  to 
such  institutions  being  managed  by  particular  rules,  and  placed 
under  some  authority  competent  to  enforce  order  and  obedience. 

If  these  principles  be  conceded,  we  think  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  framing  a  design  for  collegiate  institutions,  which, 
without  any  monastic  element,  would  have  all  the  advantages 
proposed  by  the  revival  of  monasteries.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
easy  to  suggest  such  plans,  but  we  are  not  so  certain  that  persons 
would  be  found  who  would  be  disposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Poverty,  and  self-denial,  and  a  strict  rule  of  life,  and  obedience, 
and  mmistrations  to  the  poor,  are  fair  in  theory ;  but  many  a 
person  who  advocates  their  adoption  and  practice  by  others,  would 
be  reluctant  to  set  an  example  of  them  in  his  own  person.  We 
apprehend  that  much  of  what  is  said  in  praise  of  monasticism, 
does  not  arise  from  any  very  deeply  seated  sentiment.  Did  this 
feeling  possess  more  o{  reality^  it  would  lead  to  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  monastic  life,  to  which  there  is,  at  this  moment,  absolutely 
no  impediment  wkcUever^  except  the  want  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  individuals.  We  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  legal 
impediment,  and  no  actual  prohibition  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church. 

.  Let  us  then  see  what  are  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
proposed  revival  of  monasteries.  They  are  such  as  these — the 
education  of  the  poor — ^the  management  and  distribution  of  alms 
— ^the  conversion  of  our  paganized  millions — the  offering  of 
asylums  to  learning,  and  religion,  and  widowhood,  and  virginity, 
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and  affiction.  These  are  unexceptionable  objects ;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mona^ticU.  They  Ly  be  attained 
in  other  ways. 

For  instance,  the  apostolical  orders  of  deacons  and  deaconesses 
were  conversant,  to  a  great  degree,  with  the  very  objects  which 
are  now  before  us.  The  care  and  education  of  the  poor,  the 
succour  of  the  afflicted,  in  all  its  branches,  were  their  appropriate 
duties.  There  is  no  reason  why  deacons  and  deaconesses  should 
not  undertake  the  management  of  schools  and  catechizings,  visit 
from  house  to  house,  attend  on  infirmaries  and  hospitals.  There 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  their  applying  themselves  each  to  some 
particular  branch  of  charity.  Thus,  tnen,  one  portion  of  the 
objects  would  be  very  easily  attainable  without  the  institution  of 
monasteries ;  and  the  remainder,  we  think,  might  be  fully  met 
by  bringing  the  restored  orders  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  into 
a  Collegiate  shape,  and  placing  them,  as  they  must  necessarily  be 
placed,  under  episcopal  authority. 

A  college  of  deacons  might  ^ply  itself  in  part  to  instruction, 
in  part  to  other  charitable  offices.  A  college  of  deaconesses 
might  include  a  hospital  or  a  school  amongst  its  adjuncts.  We 
should  thus  have  institutions  with  objects  as  practically  useful  as 
those  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  without  any  of  the  suspicion  and  other  inconveniences 
attendant  on  such  institutions.  Supposing  such  colleges  to  be 
instituted,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 

f governed  by  rules  borrowed  from  all  the  best  models  of  ascetic 
ife  in  ancient  times,  tempered  with  such  judgment  as  might  be 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  existing  circumstances.  Without 
any  pretence  to  a  poverty  which  is  repulsive  and  unnecessary, 
the  strictest  moderation  in  living  and  in  dress  might  be  enjoined. 
The  offices  of  religion  might  be  unceasing :  the  refectory  and  the 
cloister  might  emulate  the  monastic  silence,  only  interrupted  by 
prayer,  and  psalmody,  and  religious  reading.  Age,  and  grief, 
and  learning  might  find  rest  or  support  for  a  season,  or  for  life, 
within  these  religious  houses.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  might 
receive  in  them  a  temporary  asylum ;  or,  after  due  trial,  a  per- 
manent abode,  and  a  sacred  and  most  beneficent  ministry.  In 
such  institutions  we  might  hope  for  that  combination  of  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  virtues  which  Christianity  incul- 
cates, and  of  which  our  Lord  himself  was  the  great  exemplar. 
Association  with  those  of  like  minds,  and  continual  labours  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  perpetual  prayer  and  worship, 
form  a  whole  which  we  must  think  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
monastic  system.  Nor  would  endowments  for  such  purposes  be 
in  any  degree  unfitting.     The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
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The  ministers  of  the  altar  should  live  by  it.  They  have  never 
been  required  to  practise  manual  labour  for  their  own  support. 
The  o£Bices  they  perform  deserve  support,  while  they  render  it 
impossible  to  attam  it  except  from  uie  bounty  of  the  faithful. 
Colleges  of  deacons  might  receive  endowments  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  colleges  of  presbyters  or  canons,  or  as  bishops  them- 
selves. They  are  not  in  any  degree  bound  to  forsake  the  world : 
on  the  contrary,  their  business  is  in  the  world,  though  with 
objects  and  aims  above  it.  And  hence  it  seems  evident  that  the 
ancient  clerical  orders  of  the  Church  are  just  as  much  suited  for 
our  present  wants  as  the  monastic  orders  are  unsuited  for  them. 
We  know  not  whether  these  suggestions  will  be  considered  as 
deserving  of  consideration ;  but  we  offer  them  under  the  con- 
viction, that  our  safest  course  would  be  to  act,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  the  system  of  the  Church  herself — ^to  develope  her  resources, 
l^tid  apply  them  to  existing  exigencies ;  and  not  to  seek  for  other 
tnethods  before  we  have  found  that  the  apostolical  institutions 
which  are  still  within  reach  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
oreasing  demands  of  the  age. 

We  are  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  such  plan, 
for  this  reason — that  we  do  not  see  the  materials  from  which  the 
system  is  to  be  constructed.  We  apprehend  that,  in  the  present 
day,  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  find  men  who  would  in  single- 
ness of  heart  give  themselves  for  U/e  to  the  duties  of  deacons, 
without  any  wish  or  prospect  of  rising  to  the  priesthood.  That 
there  are  such  individuals,  we  doubt  not ;  but  at  present  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  numerous.  It  might  perhaps  be 
less  difficult  to  find  deaconesses.  This  institution  has  (we  believe, 
with  great  success)  been  revived  recently  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, and  appUed  to  the  service  of  hospitals.  There  are  also 
deaconesses  in  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  whose  duties 
seem  to  approximate  to  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  if  the  objects  of  such  institutions  were  in  themselves 
unexceptionable,  and  if  their  regulations  were,  as  they  assuredly 
may  be,  freed  from  eveiy  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  English  Church.  We  feel  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
sort  of  disposition  any  where  in  the  Church  to  discourage  earn- 
estness of  reUgion,  self-denial,  active  charity.  It  is  omy  when 
piety  degenerates  into  a  servile  imitation  of  Bomish  institutions, 
or  when  it  is  mingled  with  superstition  in  practice,  and  unsound- 
ness in  doctrine,  that  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  all  its  sincere 
members,  feel  themselves  obliged  to  look  with  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  much  which  would  otherwise  have  received  their 
oordial  support. 
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Far — ^very  far — ^be  from  us  the  mtention  of  imputing  any  such 
unsoundness  to  those  t¥ho  are  desirous  of  reming  monastic  insti- 
tutions. We  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
Church  of  Ghrist,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  which  perpetual  vows, 
and  exemptions  from  episcopal  authority,  and  compubory  profes- 
sion  at  an  early  age,  have  produced.  In  short,  we  believe  that 
their  real  intention  is  to  establish  institutions  much  like  those 
which  have  been  suggested  above ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  monastieism  is  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
have  supposed,  and  that,  were  they  fuUv  aware  of  its  principles, 
they  would  not  be  so  anxious  for  its  revival. 

One  of  our  principal  purposes  in  offering  the  preceding  sug- 
gestions, has  been  to  lend  our  aid  towar<&  the  great  object  of 
developing  the  actual  resources  of  the  Ohurch;  of  calling  into 
play  some  of  those  functions  which  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
mactive.  We  have  therefore  proposed  the  institution  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  regular,  with  a  view  to  meet  not  only  the 
general  desire  for  increased  clerical  aid,  but  for  collegiate 
institutions  possessing  the  advantages  of  monasteries  wimout 
their  disadvantages.  Sut  we  are  persuaded  that  such  institutions 
are  not  in  any  degree  likely  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  more 
general  revival  of  the  diaconate  as  a  distinct  office  in  the  Church. 
The  theory  of  the  Church  in  the  ordination  of  deacons  does  not 
invest  this  order  with  the  pastoral  office,  which  in  practice  it  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  assume.  The  duties  of  deacons  are  in 
principle  distinct  from  those  of  priests ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
to  see  this  distinction  more  fully  carried  out  than  it  actually  is. 
The  assistant  to  the  parish  priest  is  merely  '*  a  curate,^  whether 
he  be  in  ^riest^s  or  in  deacon^s  orders.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  ere  long  lead  to  the 
effective  revival  of  the  diaconate.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  our  spiritual  rulers  to  contribute  largely  to  this.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  one  of  our  most  justly  respected  bishops  has 
recently  licensed  a  deacon  as  such^  and  not  aa  a  cwrate ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  example  should  not  be  extensively 
followed  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
introduced  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
empowers  the  appointment  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  the  office 
of  parish-clerk ;  and  were  those  appointments  limited  to  deacons^ 
and  were  the  form  of  appointment  to  the  combined  office  of 
^'  deacon  and  pmrish-clerk,  a  new  class  of  benefices  for  deacons 
would  be  created,  and  thus  the  order  would  be  given  a  means  of 
permanent  support  which  it  does  not  at  present  enjoy. 

We  are  glad  to  observe,  that  the  American  Church,  in  the 
Convention  which  has  just  closed,  has  been  taking  measures  for 
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increasing  the  number  of  deacons  not  empowered  to  preach ;  and 
an  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  laity,  is, 
we  perceive,  in  circulation,  having  reference  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. On  this  latter  proposal,  however,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
if,  according  to  its  suggestion,  a  society  for  the  support  of  the 
third  order  is  to  be  set  on  foot,  it  would  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  undivided  control  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church;  and  that  the  appointment  of  minor  orders,  such  as 
readers,  catechists,  &c.,  who  might,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  exercise  secular  callings,  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
strictest  care,  and  under  such  regulations  as  should  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  parochial  priests.  The  institution  of  readers 
hv  episccpal  authority^  would,  in  fact,  constitute  them  clergymeny 
though  not  in  holy  orders ;  and  they  would,  as  such,  be  entitled 
to  wear  the  surplice  in  church,  and  to  read  the  psalms  and  les- 
sons. This  would  doubtless  be  a  great  relief  to  many  of  the 
clergy.  We  should  think  too,  that  very  many  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  holy  orders,  would  thankfully  receive  ordination 
as  readers  in  the  first  instance.  Many  other  persons  also,  who 
are  encrae^ed  to  a  certain  deoree  in  secular  occupations,  mip^ht  be 
found  ^ng  to  undertake  the  duties  of  readWs  under  formal 
episcopal  authority ;  and  those  duties  might,  we  think,  comprise 
not  only  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  Church,  but  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  offices  of 
Christian  charity.  But  in  any  arrangements  of  this  kind,  the 
most  important  question  is,  tM  character  of  the  agents  employed. 
We  are  satisfied,  that  in  the  appointment  of  any  such  coadjutors 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  there  ought  not  to  be  less  care  and  cautiw 
than  in  the  ordmation  of  priests  and  deacons.  The  same  attain- 
ments indeed  ought  not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  strictest  evidence 
of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  soundness  of  moral  conduct,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Church,  should  be  required.  If  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  institution  of  Readers,  or  other  minor  orders, 
might  prove  a  cause  of  division  in  the  Church,  and  of  perpetual 
uneasiness  to  its  ministers. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  People  of  his 
Spiritual  Charge.  From  the  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  Luscombe. 
Paris,  1844. 

2.  VBglise  Jtomaine  compar^e  avec  la  Btble^  les  Pires  de  VEglise 
et  VEglise  Anglicane^  en  Six  Sermons  prSchis  par  L'EvfeauE 
Luscombe.     Traduits  de  V Anglais.    Paris,  1839. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Right  Son.  and  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London^ 
on  the  State  of  the  Anglican  Congregations  in  Germany.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Geay,  M.A.^  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  ofBolsover  and  Scarcliff.  London :  Bivington. 
1843. 

It  is  a  remark  frequently  made  by  Ohurchmen,  when  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  continent,  that  while  abroad  they  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  their  own  Church.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  produce  this  most  painful  impression ;  some 
of  them  so  completely  on  the  surface  as  to  obtrude  themselves  at 
once  upon  every  body^s  notice ;  others  lying  deeper  and  out  of 
sight,  so  as  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  those  only,  who  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  real  state  of  things.  Of  the 
former  kind,  are  such  as  the  objectionable  character  of  the  loca- 
lity^ where  Divine  service  is  performed ;  the  unsuitableness  of  its 
appearance ;  the  offensive  pecuniary  arrangements  for  the  admis- 
sion of  worshippers;  and  even  instances  of  irregularity  and  irre- 
verence in  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  religion; — ^under 
the  latter  head,  we  have  to  deplore  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
regular  and  efficient  ecclesiastical  authority ' ;  the  personal  con- 
tests  and  party  heats  b;^  which  congregations  are  divided;  the 
painful  oppositions  of  ministers  canvassing  against  each  other,  or 
ministering  in  open  rivalry ' ;  the  total  want  in  many  of  the  conti- 

*  Ex.  gr.  An  assembly-room  in  some  hotel,  too  plainly  indicating  by  its  whole 
aspect,  to  what  uses  it  has  been  formerly  applied,  and  is  likely  after  a  season  again  to 
revert. 

*  Out  of  twenty-seven  clergymen  stationed  in  different  parts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
we  have  ascertained  that  fourteen  recognize,  by  a  voluntary  submission,  which  they  may 
at  any  time  repudiate,  the  authority  of  Bishop  Luscombe,  at  Paris;  six  of  them  hold 
a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  way  of  testimonial,  enabling  them  to  receive 
the  government  allowance  attached  to  their  chaplaincies ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven, 
some  are  not  under  episcopal  authority,  or  have,  in  consideration  of  certain  grants, 
subjected  themselves  to  the  "  Continental  Church  Society.'^ 

'  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray's  pamphlet  contains  the  history  of  one  of  these  transactions, 
which  resulted  in  the  exhibition,  on  every  Lord's  day,  of  '<  the  melancholy  spectacle 
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nental  congregations  of  all  episcopal  ministrations,  and  especially 
of  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  while  the  few  who  are  visited  by  a 
bishop,  are  dependent  on  his  private  liberality  for  incurring  the 
expenses  contingent  upon  his  visitation  and  confirmation  jour- 
nies*. 

That  all  this  must  have  a  highly  prejudicial  effect^  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  And  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  subject  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  all  Churchmen,  and  especially  of  those  who  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  assist  in  applying  a  remedy,  even  if  no  higher  interests 
were  at  stake  than  the  edification  of  the  numberless  Ei^lish  tra- 
vellers who  ^very  summer  inundate  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  and  that  of  a  few  casual  residents  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  continent.  But  there  are  far  greater  claims  upon 
our  Church  for  a  proper  regulation  of  the  English  wor^p 
abroad ;  and  that  both  with  reference  to  her  own  members  and 
with  reference  to  Christendom  generally.  Commercial  enter- 
prise, the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  a  small  income,  and  the 
Lrdty  of  labour.  Lduce  nuinbeS  of  our  countrymen  to  settle 
abroad.  Ever  since  the  pacification  of  Europe,  by  which  the 
continent,  so  long  shut  up  against  us,  was  thrown  open,  there 
has  been  a  constant  though  insensible  stream  of  emigration 
directed  towards  it  from  England ;  and  the  facility  of  railroad- 
communication,  which  is  daily  on  the  increase,  will  continue  to 
draw  thither  men  of  capital,  who  find  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment for  it  abroad  than  at  home,  and,  in  their  train,  multitudes  of 
their  countrymen  of  the  labouring  classes.  An  English  popula- 
tion is  thus  growing  up  graduaUy  all  over  the  continent,  and 
especially  in  the  countries  before-named,  towards  whom  the 
Church  has  a  distinct  and  positive  duty  to  perform.  So  fiur  from 
being  discharged  of  her  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  these  emi- 
grants, by  their  often  involuntary  expatriation,  she  is  called  upon 
to  watch  with  increased  solicitude  over  those  of  her  members  who 
are  in  so  peculiar  a  sense  ^'  scattered  abroad  in  this  miserable 
and  naughty  world.''^  This  duty  is  the  more  imperative,  as  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  very  large  majority  of  them  do  not  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  the  spiritual  privileges  of  their  native  land, 
but  are  precisely  the  sort  of  persons  who,  in  the  active  pursuit  of 
business,  or  amidst  the  gaieties  and  temptations  of  a  foreign 
residence,  would  easily  lose  sight  of  their  religious  obligations, 

of  two  rival  congregations,  who  crossed  each  other's  path,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
house  of  God  as  friends."  This  was  at  Carlsbad  in  1842;  and  last  summer  a^eai 
took  place  at  Boulogne.    These  things  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

*  The  income  arising  from  the  British  chaplaincy  in  Paris,  which  is  bdd, 
fortuitously!  as  it  were,  and  irrespectively  of  his  episcopal  character,  by  Bishop 
Luscombe,  is  whoUy  inadequate  to  indemnify  him  even  for  his  travelling  expenses. 
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and  sink  either  into  a  state  of  total  irreligion,  or  else  fall  in  with 
any  system  of  religious  profession  which  circumstances  might  put 
in  their  way.  This  last  is  indeed  a  consideration  which  ever^  day 
becomes  more  weighty.  The  apostasies  from  our  communion  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries  are  becoming  frequent ;  and  very  con- 
siderable dangers  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  are  connected  with 
the  residence  of  so  many  of  our  higher  classes  in  Italy  and 
France.  An  increasing  system  of  proselytism  is  going  on  ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  most  essential  interests  of  the 
Church  at  home^  are  involved  in  its  efficiency  abroad.  Such  places 
of  English  resort  as  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  and  Tours, 
demand,  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  ministry,  the  very 
highest  abilities,  learning,  and  judgment. 

But,  besides  this,  the  religious  condition  of  the  continent 
seems  to  indicate  plainly  what  a  thoughtful  Christian  would, 
even  without  such  indications,  acknowledge  as  a  matter  of  hope, 
that  the  diffiision  of  our  English  population  over  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  to 
restore  in  them  the  Christian  Cliurch  to  a  state  of  purity  and 
efficiency.  Both  the  Bomanist  and  the  Protestant  communions 
are  in  those  countries  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  the  former  unable 
to  resist  the  progress  of  more  enlightened  views  of  Christianity 
even  within  its  own  pale ;  the  latter  equally  unable  to  avert  the 
licentious  rationalism  which  has  been  bred  in  its  bosom.  To  both, 
nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  the  example  of  a  Church, 
preserving  all  the  characteristics  of  a  truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  carrying  forth  the  Gospel  in 
unadulterated  purity,  and  in  unbending  adherence  to  the  ancient 
faith.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Church  to  set  this  example, 
and  to  let  her  light  shine  before  the  nations  of  Europe,^  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  However  strong  may  be  the  national 
egotism  which  our  insular  position  has  engendered,  and  by  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  our  views  as  Churchmen  are  somewhat  swayed,  it 
can  assuredlv  not  go  so  far  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  there  is 
no  Christianity  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  communion.  The  Chris- 
tian communions  of  the  continent,  however  much  they  may  be 
defiled  by  Bomish  errors,  or  however  "  imperfectly  constituted'"  in 
the  absence  of  an  apostolically  derived  ministry,  are  not  to  be 
held  by  us  as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Christian  world.  On  the 
contrary^  we  are  to  recognize  in  them  the  cUy'ecta  membra  of  the 
one  universal  body  of  Christ's  Church,  towards  whom  in  that  capa- 
city we  have  certain  specific  duties  to  perform.  We  are  not  justi- 
fied in  merely  abhorring  the  corruptions  of  Bomanism;  we  owe  it  to 
our  brethren  of  the  Bomish  communion  to  convince  them,  by 
exhibiting  to  them  our  Church  in  all  the  consistency  as  well  as 
simplicity  of  her  Apostolic  constitution,  that  opposition  to  the 
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usurpation  of  the  Roman  Patriarch,  and  extirpation  of  the  cor- 
rupt traditions  enforced  by  him,  does  not  involve  the  surrender 
of  a  single  trulv  Catholic  doctrine  or  principle.  Neither  are  we 
justified  m  simply  contemning  the  unecclesiastic  condition  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  communions ;  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
prove  to  them  again,  by  the  exhibition  of  our  Church  in  the 
mtegrity  of  her  system,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Apostolic 
order  of  the  Church  and  of  Catholic  principles,  does  not  involve 
the  adoption  of  any  erroneous  doctrines  or  superstitious  prac- 
tices. The  more  firmly  and  deeply  we  are  convinced  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  Church  approaches  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  the  primitive  pattern  of  the  Holy  CathoUc  and  Apostolic 
Church,  and  the  more  clearly  we  discern  in  other  communions 
the  sin  and  the  mischief  of  their  departure  from  that  pattern,  the 
more  incumbent  is  it  on  us  to  show  forth  that  more  excellent  way 
in  which,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  been  taught  to  walk. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  room  for  doubting  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  order  and  efficiency  of  our 
Church  abroad;  putting  a  stop  to  all  the  inconsistencies  and 
irregularities,  by  which  she  is  at  present  an  object  of  reproach  to 
gainsayers,  and  of  some  shame  to  her  own  members. 

On  examining  into  the  origin  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  attributable  to  two  main  causes.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  want  of  efficient  episcopal  superintendence  and 
control  over  the  continental  clergy  and  tneir  congregations ;  the 
second  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  under  which  our  clergy 
officiate  on  foreign  stations.  It  is  only  on  those  stations  where  our 
government  maintains  a  political  agent,  a  minister,  or  a  consul, 
that  the  chaplains  can  be  said  to  be  regularly  appointed.  The 
clerical  gown  has  its  place  among  the  state-Uveries  of  the 
Foreign  office ;  and  the  official  staff  of  its  representatives  ordi- 
narily includes  a  chaplain.  This  is  creditable  in  a  national 
point  of  view ;  though  we  have  never  heard  it  suggested,  that 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  makes  his  selection  of  chap- 
lains according  to  their  fitness  to  represent  the  English  Church 
abroad.  In  all  other  cases,  no  adequate  provision  exists  for 
the  appointment'  of  proper  ministers.  In  some  instances,  the 
residents  themselves  make  some  temporary  arrangement  in  order 
to  procure  the  services  of  a  clergyman:  in  watering-places 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pnncipal  innkeeper  provides 
both  a  chapel  and  a  minister,  as  an  appurtenance  to  his  hotel : 
at  other  times,  some  clergjrman  whom  his  health  or  other  circum- 
stances have  induced  to  relinquish  his  professional  duties  and 
prospects  at  home,  collects  a  congregation  and  conducts  its 
afi&irs  as  best  he  can.     In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  it  comes 
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to  pass,  that  in  most  places  on  the  continent  where  there  is  a 
little  knot  of  English  residents,  or  a  great  influx  during  the 
season  of  temporary  sojourners  and  travellers,  an  ^'English 
Church ^^  is  to  be  met  with. 

But  what  is  the  constitution  and  the  government  of  this  gene- 
rally fluctuating  body?  Whatever  may  seem  most  fit  to  the 
minister  himself,  if  he  keeps  the  whole  management  in  his  own 
hands,  or  to  those  who  pay  his  salary,  if  the  affairs  of  the  congre- 
gation are  administered  by  delegates  in  the  form  of  a  board  of 
trustees  or  a  church  committee.  In  the  case  of  those  chaplains 
only  who  are  appointed  by  the  Foreign  office,  an  episcopal  licence 
is  required,  which,  however,  to  use  the  Bishop  of  London^s  words, 
amounts  to  ''  nothing  more  than  a  certificate  of  his  belief  that 
the  clergyman  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  a  respectable  person.^  By 
granting  it  the  Bishop  exercises  no  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  cannot,  we  believe,  enforce  the 
dismissal  of  an  offending  chaplain  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Foreign  office,  nor  protect  against  unjust  dismissal  an  upright 
and  faithful  minister.  Little  more  authority  attaches  to  the 
licence  of  the  missionary  bishop  resident  at  Paris  %  under  which 
a  considerable  number  of  our  clergy  in  France  officiate.  It  pro- 
cures for  them,  it  is  true,  while  it  continues  to  be  held,  the  bless- 
ing of  episcopal  visitation,  and  confirmation  for  their  flocks: 
but  the  arrangement  is  of  a  very  precarious  character ;  any  cler- 
gyman so  situated  may,  we  believe,  at  any  time,  if  his  congre- 
gation make  no  objection,  return  the  licence  and  continue  to 
officiate  independently  of  all  episcopal  control. 

Need  we  say  more  to  convince  our  readers,  that  under  such 
circumstances  very  great  evils  must  prevail  among  our  conti- 
nental congregations?  And  be  it  remembered,  that  if  laymen 
and  clergymen  of  our  Church  choose  to  go  abroad,  we  cannot 
restrict  them  from  going ;  neither  can  we  prevent  their  making 
such  provision  as  they  best  may,  for  their  continued  enjoyment 
of  the  means  of  grace  mipistered  by  our  Church  ;  still  less 
can  we  avoid  their  being  taken  by  the  Christian  communities 
of  the  continent  for  examples  and  representatives  of  our  Church. 

'  The  appointment  of  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  superintendence  of  such  of  the 
English  clergy  and  congregations,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  episcopate,  took  place  near  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  English 
prelates  did  not  possess  the  same  freedom  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Church  abroad 
as  they  have  since  exercised  in  the  creation  of  the  bishopric  of  Gibraltar.  But  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  the  Scottish  bishops  of  that  period  for  the  part  they  took  in 
making  a  provision,  which  even  then  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  they  acted  altogether  wisely  in  consecrating 
a  bishop  who  was  to  take  the  oversight  of  clergymen  chiefly  from  the  English  and 
Irish  Churches,  without  requiring  something  more  than  a  mere  passive  acquiescence 
in  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  those  Churches. 
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In  all  this  we  have  no  option :  the  only  option  which  is  left 
us,  is,  either  by  our  neglect  to  suffer  our  Church  to  become 
a  by-word  and  a  cause  of  scandal  among  continental  Chris- 
tians^  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  or  else  to  make  her  among 
the  European  nations  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill.  That  the 
Christian  communions  abroad  have  then*  eyes  fixed  upon  us, 
that  they  are  watching  and  scrutinizing  our  movements,  is  a 
well-known  fact.  It  is  attested  among  others  by  the  two  pub- 
lications of  Bishop  Luscombe,  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  sermons  (No.  2)  were  preached  some  years  ago,  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  pubUc  announcement,  that  a  course  of  controver- 
siai  lectures,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church, 
was  to  be  delivered  in  one  of  the  principal  Bomish  churches 
in  Paris.  To  counteract  their  possible  OTOct  upon  the  English 
residents,  the  bishop  felt  himsen  called  upon  to  recapitulate  the 
chief  points  of  the  controversy  with  Rome ;  which  he  nas  done  in 
a  forcible,  though  plain  and  simple  manner,  without,  as  he  informs 
his  readers  in  the  preface,  any  attempt  at  novelty  or  originality, 
taking  his  materials  from  the  writings  of  the  standard  divines 
of  the  English  Church.  In  the  pastoral  letter  (No.  1)  recently 
published.  Bishop  Luscombe  is  vindicating  the  Catholic  principles 
of  the  Church  against  the  prejudices  of  the  French  Protestants. 
On  account  of  the  wholesome  principles  advocated  in  it,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  this  letter  has 
been  fiercely  assailed  by  these  Protestant  writers  ;  and  the  sneer 
with  which  the  bishop  is  asked  in  the  Archives  du  Christianisme  to 
point  out,  who  are  his  clergy  and  people,  and  what  the  limits  of 
his  diocese,  shows  that  they  are  well  aware  of  the  weak  point  in 
his  position.  The  occasions  for  such  conflicts  and  collisions  will 
become  more  and  more  frequent;  and  it  is  for  our  Church  to  con- 
sider, whether  she  will  suffer  matters  to  continue  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  expose  her  to  such  attacks. 

If  this  be^  as  we  trust  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Churchmen, 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  a  remedy  oushi  to  be  applied.  But 
wherein  should  that  remedy  consist  i  We  cannot  on  this  point 
yiite  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray,  who,  in  his  most  highly 
interesting  pamphlet,  decides  after  much  hesitation  in  favour  of 
a  commissary,  to  be  sent  abroad  from  time  to  time,  with  the  title 
of  archdeacon,  and  with  powers  delegated  from  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Such  an  appointment  would,  we  fear,  scarcely  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  What  is  required,  both  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  congregations,  and  for  the  due  representation  of 
our  Church  system  among  surrounding  communions,  is  the  full 
episcopal  ministry  and  government  of  our  Church.  There  might 
be  a  bishop  for  the  English  congregations  in  France,  Belgium, 
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and  the  western  part  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  French  tongue 
is  spoken ;  and  another  bishop  for  the  EngUsh  congregations  in 
Holland,  the  German  States,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Switzer- 
land, that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  territory  where  the  German 
language,  and  its  dialect  the  Dutch,  prevail.  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  names  of  their  sees ;  St.  Helier's  would  furnish 
a  title  for  the  French,  and  Heligoland  for  the  German  missionary 
bishop,  in  every  respect  as  appropriate  as  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  is  for  a  missionary  jurisdiction  comprehending  the  whole 
of  our  Mediterranean  settlements.  If  it  were  impracticable  to 
have  two  bishops  at  once,  one  might  undertake  the  whole  charge 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  all  the  arrangements  might  be  made  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  missionary 
dioceses. 

If,  after  this,  notice  were  given  to  the  different  foreign  govern- 
ments, that  no  one  could  legitimately  exercise  the  functions  of 
an  English  priest,  except  with  the  licence  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  duly  accredited  English  missionary  bishop, 
it  would  become  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  un- 
licensed individuals  to  impose  their  ministrations  upon  English 
residents  any  where  within  the  reach  of  his  missionary  juris- 
diction. Besides,  the  clergy  officiating  abroad  might  be  made 
amenable,  as  to  contentious  causes,  to  the  court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
suffi^gans  these  missionary  bishops  might  be ;  contumacy  against 
the  orders  of  the  missionary  bishop  might  be  made  an  offence 
cognizable  in  those  courts,  whose  sentence  published  abroad  would 
no  doubt  suffice  to  prevent  English  residents  from  receiving  the 
ministrations  of  a  clergyman  whose  licence  had  been  revoked, 
even  if  the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  governments  in  withdraw- 
ing the  local  licence  could  not  be  obtained. 

We  trust  that  such  an  arrangement  would  go  far  to  realize  the 
pious  wish  expressed  by  Bishop  Luscombe  in  his  pastoral  letter, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks : — 

"  Our  Church  must  be  brought  forward  in  her  true  character,  which, 
when  known,  will,  with  God's  blessing,  work  conviction  on  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  She  must  be  seen  in^ll  her  beauty,  set  as  a  beacon 
on  a  hill,  to  give  light  to  the  nations  around  her :  pre-eminent  above 
all  her  fellows  that  keep  her  company,  she  must  prove  that  she  is 
all-glorious  within  ;  pure  in  doctrine  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation, 
and  distinguished  by  apostolical  observances  and  ordinances  ;  holding 
forth  the  Bible  and  her  scriptural  liturgy,  and  ministered  unto  by  an 
authorized  ministry." 
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Art.  X. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Means  of  Grace^  their  mutual 
connection^  and  combined  use^  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Church  of  England^  in  eight  Sermons^  before  the  University  of 
Oxford^  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  the  year  1844.  By 
BiCHARD  William  Jelf,  2>.2>.,  Canon  of  Christ  Churchy 
and  Principal  of  Kinfs  College^  London.  Oxford,  J.  H. 
Parker.     London:  Bivingtons. 

The  Via  Media^  of  which  Dr.  Jelf  is  a  firm  and  consistent 
advocate,  has  of  late  become  almost  a  term  of  contempt  and 
reproach  in  some  quarters ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Mr.  Newman  himself  was  an  avowed  supporter  of  that  middle 
course  which  the  Church  of  England  maintains  between  Boman- 
ism  and  Ultra-Protestantism.  The  "  Lectures  on  the  prophetical 
office  of  the  Church ^^  professed  to  trace  and  to  justify  this  ma 
medm.  But  there  is  a  broadly  marked  distinction  between  the 
views  of  that  able  production,  and  those  of  the  work  now  before 
us — the  former  seeks  to  persuade  us  that  the  catholic  principles 
inculcated  therein,  have  never  existed  except  in  mere  theory  in 
the  English  Church;  while  the  latter  supposes  and  shows,  that 
they  are  in  all  essential  points  influencing  its  practical  system. 
The  former  draws  our  sympathy  towaras  Catholicism  in  the 
abstract ;  the  latter  towards  its  living  and  acting  representative 
amongst  us.  This  is  the  principal  reason  which  renders  Anglo- 
catholic  principles  distasteful  in  some  quarters:  the  offence  of 
attachmemt  to  the  English  Church,  and  consequently,  of  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Borne,  is,  apparently,  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  all  other  claims  which  may  be  possessed  to 
respect.  Were  it  not  for  this  unpardonable  sin,  we  might  have 
hoped,  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  this  year  would  have 
commanded  almost  general  assent  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Indeed,  so  satisfied  are  we  of  the  high  catholicity  of 
their  doctrine,  though  guarded  with  a  care  and  a  judgment  very 
rarely  witnessed  in  the  present  day,  that  we  are  satisfied  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  heralded  forth  as  a  veir 
remarkable  testimony  on  behalf  of  Catholic  truth.  But  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  outline  of  the  design  and  object  of  the 
work. 

There  are  two  extreme  tendencies  and  principles  struggling  for 
the  mastery  amongst  ua  in  this  age,  as  they  have  been  in  ages 
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past :  the  tendency  to  sacramentalism — ^a  religion  conversant  only 
about  certain  channels  and  media  of  Divine  grace ; — and  the 
tendency  to  sacranwifUarianism^  which  divests  those  media  of  all 
efficacy,  and  recognizes  only  a  subjective  religion.  With  the 
former,  the  sacraments  alone  are  regarded  as  the  means  of  grace, 
or,  at  least,  other  means  are  too  much  overlooked,  and  esteemed 
to  be  comparatively  valueless^ ;  with  the  latter,  faith  is  the  only 
consecrating  principle,  and  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  which  most 
directly  and  apparently  appeals  to  faith^  and  confirms  it,  becomes 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  external  ordinance  of  religion.  The  love 
of  system,  and  the  continuance  of  controversies,  have  generated 
and  perpetuated  these  extreme  views,  which  have  actually  narrowed 
the  Christian  system,  and  presented  partial  and  defective  views  of 
it  to  the  minds  of  many  sincere  believers.  Dr.  Jelf  has  done 
much  towards  breaking  down  these  straitened  conventionalities, 
and  enlarging  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  its 
actual  extent.  "  The  means  of  grace "  is  a  copious  theme :  it 
includes  the  whole  range  of  Christian  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  with  all  its  varying  relations.  It  includes  not  only  the 
sacraments,  but  all  the  institutions  and  adjuncts,  whether  of  Divine, 
or  apostolical,  or  ecclesiastical  institution,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  minister  grace  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  We  hold  that 
such  an  enlarged  view  is  as  much  calculated  to  promote  a  healthy 
tone  of  theological  investigation,  as  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement ;  and  while  we  can  neither  wish 
nor  expect  to  find  new  doctrines  or  positions  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  design,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  design  itself  is  not 
only  highly  important,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  novel.  Of 
this  Dr.  Jelf  is  himself  fully  aware,  while  he  enters  on  his  task  with 
a  diffidence  which  ought  to  disarm  criticism. 

"  Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task,  and 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  powers,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  it  by 
the  consideration  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  systematic  work  upon 
the  *  means  of  grace,'  as  a  wholes  is  to  be  found  in  our  language,  and 
that,  as  even  in  the  best  of  undevotional  books,  the  full  consistent  use 
of  these  divinely-appointed  instruments  has  not  been  sufficiently 
enforced,  many  popular  errors  have  become  current  in  consequence. 
And  now  that  his  task  is  concluded,  he  is  comforted  by  the  hope  that 
what  has  thus  been  imperfectly  attempted  towards  supplying  the 
deficiency,  may  be  one  day  followed  up  by  some  one  more  competent 
to  the  vastness  of  the  design." — Pref.  p.  vii. 

^  Thus  the  Romanist,  when  Ordination  is  denied  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel, 
immediately  infers  that  it  is  not  considered  to  be  a  means  of  grace  (i.  e.  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  and  commission  conferred  on  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ).  This  arises 
from  a  confusion  between  sacraments  and  means  of  grace — the  latter  being  supposed 
to  be  essentially  identical  with  the  former. 
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It  appeals  to  as,  that  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  volmne 
reodoB  it  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged 
m  catecheticctl  instruction.  It  will  furnish  an  excellent  model,  as 
regards  its  arrangement,  and  it-s  principles  in  general;  while 
many  of  the  details  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive for  this  purpose. 

The  general  outline  of  the  work  cannot,  perhaps,  be  stated 
better  than  in  the  author^s  own  words. 

**  The  object,  therefore,  which,  in  humble  reliance  upon  Him  '  whose 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,'  I  shall  propose  in  the  ensuing 
Lectures,  will  be  a  connected  inquiry  into  the  means  of  grace.  And  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  it  will,  Jirstf  be  necessary  to  consider 
shortly  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  '  means  of  grace,'  what 
is  their  nature  and  extent,  and  for  whom  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them 
is  designed.  Secondly ,  1  shall  have  to  show  more  in  detail,  that  the 
means  of  grace  taken  separately  are  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  actually 
and  specifically  made  conducive,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Christian  man,  and  that  in  accordance  with  God's 
express  promise  in  holy  writ ;  that  each  has,  by  Divine  appointment  or 
sanction,  its  peculiar  province  in  the  work  of  our  sanctification — ^has  it,  I 
mean,  even  according  to  our  finite  views  of  Divine  things ;  and  that 
each  may  be  enjoyed  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  Church  in  as  M 
a  measure,  to  say  the  least,  as  in  any  other  christian  community.  The 
consideration  of  these  particulars  will  occupy  several  of  the  succeeding 
Lectures.  Lastly,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  establish  the  momentous  truth,  that  as  each  taken  separately 
has  its  peculiar  use,  and  as  no  single  one, '  where  it  may  be  had,'  can  be 
safely  neglected,  so  our  true  duty  and  privilege  lies  in  the  employment 
of  them  allf  in  connexion  one  with  another." — ^pp.  5,  6, 

At  the  commencement,  we  find  the  following  definition  of  the 
subject-matter  of  these  Lectures : — 

"  In  their  highest  and  proper  sense,  '  the  means  of  grace'  may  he 
defined  to  be  '  instruments,  channels,  or  media,'  by  the  use  of  which,  in 
inseparable  dependence  upon  our  blessed  Lord's  merits,  the  sanctify- 
ing presence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Ohost  are  ordinarily  procured 
to  the  elect  people  of  God,  being  by  the  means  of  faith  received  ;  and 
which  are  made  efficacious,  and  known  to  be  so,  by  virtue  of  God's 
own  appointment  and  promise  to  that  efiect." — p.  19. 

This  definition  refers  to  ^^  ordinances  of  primary  origination 
and  authority  ;^^  amongst  which  Dr.  Jelf  includes  baptism,  as  the 
instrument  of  regeneration,  by  which  the  spiritual  life  is  com- 
menced;  communion  with  the  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  derived 
by  continual  and  unbroken  descent  from  the  Apostles ;  the  sacred 
ministry  possessing  legitimate  apostolical  succession,  and  invested 
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vriih  the  power  of  absolution  and  excommunication ;  prayer,  both 
in  private  and  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church ;  fasting ;  the 
holy  Scripture ;  preaching  and  catechizing ;  the  holy  eucharist, 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  received,  and  a 
sacrifice  is  offered.  Such  are  the  principal  means  of  grace 
examined  in  this  work ;  while  amongst  subordinate  means  are 
mentioned,  confirmation,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  observance  of 
saints^  days  and  holy  days,  aud,  generally,  the  observances  of  the 
Church.  In  any  such  attempt  to  classify  the  means  of  grace, 
with  reference  to  their  comparative  importance,  difierence  of 
opinion  must  of  course  be  expected,  even  from  readers  who  may 
concur  generally  in  the  correctness  of  the  distinctions  laid  down. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  should  not  have  been  quite  dis- 
posed to  reckon  confirmation  as  amongst  the  secondary  means  of 
grace,  as  Dr.  Jelf  does,  though  his  language,  in  regard  to  that 
holy  ordinance  (pp.  241. 268),  evinces  a  strong  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, and  amounts  to  its  fiill  recognition  as  a  means  of  grace. 
We  also  desiderate  a  somewhat  more  full  and  prominent  mention 
of  repentance,  as  amongst  the  means  of  grace ;  though  possibly 
Dr.  Jelf  may  not  have  considered  this,  or  alms-giving,  as  coming 
properly  within  his  definition.  We  are,  however,  very  grateful 
for  what  has  been  done. 

The  definition  which  we  have  cited  above,  is  followed  by  a 
distinction  between  ^'  sacraments  '*'*  and  ^'  means  of  grace,^  in 
general. 

'*  Let  the  above  definition  be  compared  with  the  definition  of  a  sacra- 
ment, as  laid  down  in  the  Church  Catechism  ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  all  other  means  of  grace 
whatever,  will  be  at  once  perceived.  Both  classes  of  ordinances, 
indeed,  are  means,  divinely  appointed  and  revealed  means ;  but  the 
water  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine,  are  means  in  a  higher  and 
more  direct  sense,  and  directly  and  federally  instrumental  to  a  higher 
and  more  heavenly  end,  to  a  more  vital  grace  ;  the  one  to  our  regenera- 
tion and  all  its  consequences,  the  other  to  the  true  reception  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  They  are  signs  also  of  the  awful  mysteries  which 
are  wrought,  by  their  intervention,  in  the  worthy  receiver ;  signs  at  once 
indicative  and  operative  of  a  certain  definite  relation  of  resemblance 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  They  are  pledges  that  we  are  verily 
and  indeed  partakers  of  the  thing  signified.  The  rest  of  the  principal 
means  of  grace,  on  the  other  hand,  are  neither  signs  nor  pledges"-^ 
pp,  21,  22. 

Dr.  Jelf  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
to  restrict  absolutely  the  use  of  the  term  Sacrament  to  baptism 
and  the  eucharist. 

"  Although,  in  her  regular  definition,  she  (the  Church)  refuses  to 
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lower  the  high  dignity  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  hy  giving 
the  same  name  in  the  same  sense  to  other  ordinances,  she  has  no  where 
abandoned  their  use,  so  far  as  they  may  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to 
grace ;  nay,  in  her  less  formal  statements,  she  has  used  the  name  of 
sacrament  in  the  same  indefinite  general  sense  as  the  early  fathers  did." 
—p.  266. 

The  following  passage  evinces  a  high  and  just  sense  of  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ  :- 

"  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  not,  as  some  would  persuade 
us,  an  association  between  pious  persons  for  the  promotion  of  a  re- 
ligious life  by  example  and  encouragement ;  an  association  voluntarily 
assembled,  and  as  easily  divisible  into  its  several  component  parts ;  not 
a  mere  body  corporate  and  ecclesiastical,  considered  in  its  collectire 
capacity  only  for  the  purpose  of  classification  and  government ;  not  a 
mere  congregational  assemblage  of  units ;  but  a  real  though  spiritad 
body  (the  type  of  which  is  one  individual  man);  one  united  body, 
made  up  of  souls  mystically  knit  together  under  and  with  Christ,  in  a 
true  mutual  dependence,  unanimity,  and  coherence  with  each  other; 
feeling,  rejoicing,  suffering,  growing  together;  *and  whether  one 
member  sufier,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'  The  Church  is  herself  a 
witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ ;  she  is  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
two  holy  sacraments  of  the  Gospel ;  she  furnishes  a  body  of  men, 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  from  within  her  to  be  the  appointed 
ordinary  stewards  and  dispensers  of  those  sacraments,  and  of  God's 
holy  word ;  to  whom  also  the  direction  of  public  worship  is  entrusted, 
together  with  the  power  of  the  keys,"  &c. — pp.  60 — 63. 

To  many  persons  it  seems  scarcely  short  of  profanation  to 
admit,  that  the  unreformed  churches  of  the  East  and  West  are  to 
be  considered  as  in  any  sense  portions  of  the  universal  Christian 
Church.  Such  extreme  opinions  are  rejected  by  the  author  of 
these  Lectures.  He  laments  the  divisions  of  the  universal 
Church. 

"  Surely  the  want  of  this  communion  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Every  particular  Church  is  thereby  crippled  and  paralyzed. 
The  Roman  branch  of  the  Church  is  as  much  weakened  by  her  schis- 
matical  visible  separation  from  the  Greek  branch  and  the  English 
branch,  as  this  last  is  by  her  involuntary  though  necessary  severance 
from  Rome.  So  long  as  we  are  not,  each  and  all  of  us,  as  Christians 
and  as  Churches,  living  together  in  '  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,'  so  far  are  we  from  coming  '  to  a  perfect 
man.' — pp.  69,  70. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  succession  of  a  divinely  con- 
stituted ministry  is  very  ably  maintained  in  the  third  Lecture. 
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In  reference  to  our  Saviour'^s  commission  to  His  Apostles,  Matt, 
xxviii.  1 9,  20,  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 

''  This  command,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  involved  the  principle 
of  delegation^  as  applicable  in  two  distinct  points  of  view  ;  delegation 
contemporary,  and  delegation  by  succession.  The  words  *  all  nations ' 
made  delegation  necessary  for  that  time :  the  words  '  I  am  with  you 
alway  (all  the  days) '  implied  its  necessity  during  the  continuance  of 
the  visible  Church,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  Apostles  were  in  due  time 
'  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,'  His  perpetual  presence,  in  His  king- 
dom on  earth,  in  regard  to  the  individual  mortal  men  whom  He  was 
addressing,  could  not  be  personal,  but  only  virtual :  He  promised  to 
be  with  them  in  the  persons  of  others,  identified  with  them  as  heirs  of 
their  office  '  all  the  days,'  that  is,  till  the  last  day  of  the  Church's  trials 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity,  in  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things." — p.  95. 

Having  discriminated  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  on 
the  eucharist  from  the  Socinian  and  Zuinglian  heresies  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  error  of  transubstantiation  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Jelf  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Following  the  ancient  Churches,  therefore,  the  Church  of  England, 
not  daring  to  explain  away  what  is  expressly  written,  or  to  substitute 
human  glosses  for  a  mystery  literally  contained  in  God's  word,  consi- 
ders what  is  signified  and  Imparted  by  the  medium  of  the  bread  broken 
to  be  (what  our  Saviour  stated  to  the  letter,  in  the  words  of  institution) 
the  Body  of  Christ ;  and,  again,  what  is  signified  and  imparted  by  the 
*  cup  of  blessing'  to  be  *  His  blood.'  Christ  Himself,  the  Word  of  life 
and  truth,  when  He  had  said,  '  Take,  eat,'  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this,'  said 
thus,  '  this  is  my  body,'  '  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament ;' 
and  our  Church  dares  not  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  words  which  impart 
80  great  a  mystery." — p.  203. 

"  Surely  there  are  certain  truths  which  carry  in  their  simple  enuncia- 
tion a  body  of  adorable  mystery,  which  all  attempts  at  explaining  them 
rather  diminish  than  increase.  .  .  .  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
inedible  than  the  expression,  '  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  ?'  Who  can  add  to  it,  without  presumption  ?  Who  can  take 
from  it,  without  peril  ?  What  explanation  can  make  it  clear  ?  What 
paraphrase  can  embrace  all  its  Divine  meaning  ?  What  human  elo- 
quence IS  there,  which  is  not  struck  dumb  before  it  ?  What  reason, 
which  does  not  veil  its  face  ?  The  use,  then,  of  metaphorical  imagery, 
however  innocently  and  devotionally  intended,  however  consistent  with 
perfect  orthodoxy,  seems  altogether  misplaced,  when  applied  to  this 
transcendental  doctrine ;  nay,  it  disturbs  the  feelings  of  awe  and  reve- 
rence with  which  the  whole  mystery,  stated  but  unexplained,  fills  many 
a  pious  heart.  The  very  attempt  at  amplification,  in  regard  to  such  a 
mystery,  is  in  reality  its  depreciation ;  spiritual  things  are  actually 
carnalized  in  this  endeavour  to  detect  their  essence:   whether  it  be 
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Arnoldus,  so  late  as  llie  twelfth  ceatury,  who,  tinder  the  honoured  nane 
of  St.  Cyprian,  indulges  in  this  metaphorical  language,  or  whether  it 
he  some  genuine  early  father,  in  an  age  when  the  doctrine  and  name  of 
tran substantiation  had  not  as  yet  been  invented  ;  the  pious  mind  may 
well  shrink  from  a  manner  of  treating  of  the  mystery  of  the  glorified 
Body  of  our  crucified  and  ascended  Saviour,  which,  however  well  and 
piously  intended,  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  border  upon  familiarity,  not 
to  say  a  want  of  reverential  awe." — pp.  206—^208. 

Such  souad  and  judicious  doctrine  is  more  thaa  ever  valuable 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  sobriety  of  scriptural  truth  is  so 
much  forgotten,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  is  8tth< 
verted  ai^dst  the  irreverent,  prying,  rationaMng  spirit  which 
abounds  on  every  side.  In  truth,  our  dismmons  prove  most 
plainly,  that  Christian  mysteries  and  privileges  are  not  to  be 
forced  on  irreverent  hearers,  "  lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  you.'*' 
The  high  sacredness  of  these  questions,  and  the  fearful  pro- 
fanation involved  in  their  treatment  by  men  of  carnal  minds, 
renders  it  more  than  a  matter  of  prudence  to  avoid  whatever  can 
tend  to  so  dreadful  a  result.  Every  sincere  Christian  must  feel 
deeply  pained  and  shocked  at  much  of  the  controversy  which  is 
daily  and  almost  hourly  disturbing  his  attention.  The  violent 
prejudices  of  party  spirit ;  the  misinterpretation  of  every  act  and 
expression,  however  innocent;  the  indisposition  to  make  any 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  the  want  of  considerateness 
for  the  prejudices  of  opponents  ;  the  determination  to  carry  out 
favourite  objects  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  those  most  fitted 
by  learning  and  station  to  afford  it;  the  mixture  of  low  and 
earthly  passions  throughout;  anger,  obstinacy,  pride,  contempt 
of  superior^,  the  love  of  money,  ambition,  and  thirst  for  no- 
toriety ;  form  a  whole,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  serious  and 
sacred  objects  on  which  it  is  engaged,  is  most  deeply  painful,  and 
even  revolting  to  every  right-minded  man. 

We  would  not  overstate  the  influence  of  the  press ;  and  we 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  merely  an 
exponent  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  nation ;  but  we 
really  cannot,  without  very  serious  uneasiness,  contemplate  the 
prospects  of  the  Church,  if  the  press  shall  continue  its  present 
course  of  agitation  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Discussions  have 
already  proceeded  to  extremes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Secessions  from  the  Church  have  taken  place ;  and  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  laity  in  several  dioceses,  brought  about 
and  fomented  by  the  press,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
many  persons  of  imperfect  information  and  strong  prejudices  may 
be  tempted  to  separate  from  the  Church.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
to  what  extent  such  defections  may  proceed,  or  what  violent  and 
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even  illegal  measures  of  resistatice  may  be  resort^  to  in  the 
intemperance  of  party  spirit.  We  trust  that  we  are  not  alarm- 
ists; but  we  think  that  much  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
affords  matter  for  most  serious  and  anxious  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  Church.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the 
opposition  offered  in  many  cases  to  the  introduction  of  rites  pre- 
scribed in  the  rubric,  and  sanctioned  or  required  by  episcopal 
authority,  has  been  exceedingly  wrong,  and  even  absurd  in  various 
ways,  it  is  true,  that  those  who  may  threaten  to  separate  from 
the  Church,  or  who  may  actually  separate  from  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  greater  conformity  to  that  Church's  own 
directions,  on  pretence  that  such  a  conformity  is  a  mark  of  party, 
are  wholly  inexcusable.  It  is  true,  that  such  men  cannot  be 
considered  as  sound  or  faithful  members  of  the  Church ;  and  it 
may  be  very  easy  to  convict  them  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  or 
prejudice,  or  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  reasoning.  But  still  the 
/act  remains  to  be  dealt  with ;  that  there  is  danger  of  such  men 
becoming  separatists  from  the  Church,  or  turbulent  agitators 
within  it. 

We  are  very  fer,  indeed,  from  recommending  concessions  to 
agitation  and  attempts  at  intimidation,  arising  from  party  feeling, 
and  directed  to  the  promotion  of  party  objects.  Where  regu- 
larity has  been  introduced,  and  where  it  has  continued  without 
any  strong  opposition  from  the  body  of  the  parishioners,  it  would, 
be  quite  mexcusable  to  revert  to  irregular  practices.  But  the 
ease  would  seem  to  be  very  different  as  regards  parishes  in  which 
strict  ritual  conformity  has  yet  to  be  introduced.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  appears  inexpedient  to  urge  such 
conformity  in  particular  points  which  are  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  which,  if  pressed,  may  even  lead  ignorant  and  weak  brethren 
to  separate  from  the  Church.  For  instance,  desirable  as  it  may  be 
in  every  way  to  restore  the  practice  of  Sunday  collections  of  alms 
in  our  churches,  yet,  as  even  those  eminent  prelates  who  have 
expressed  their  approbation  of  this  most  Christian  custom,  have 
refrained  from  requiring  its  adoption,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  parishioners ;  and  as  there  is  a  very  general  and  violent 
prejudice  against  it^  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  in  which  it  can  be  generally  introduced ;  indeed  we  have 
long  been  persuaded,  that  no  authority  less  than  that  of  Parlia- 
ment would  suffice  to  cause  the  general  adoption  of  the  offertory. 
If  the  offertory  be  not  voluntary  in  the  fuDest  sense  of  the  word — 
if  it  be  not  introduced  with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  parishioners 
— if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax  instead  of  a  privilege — then  it 
should  not  be  instituted:  it  cannot  tend  to  the  sanctification 
of  the  Church,  or  the  welfare  of  individuals,  if  this  exercise  of 
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charity  is  to  be  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  cause  of  dissension. 
Where  there  is  such  reluctance  and  ill-will,  the  Churches  inten- 
tions would  be  more  truly  followed  out  by  adhering  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  her  directions.     There  are  other  ways 
in  which  alms  may  be  collected.     Societies  and  associations  may 
be  instituted  for  Church  purposes ;  boxes  for  the  reception  of 
alms  may  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  collections  may  be  made  at 
church  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  any  offence.     Alms  offered 
in  this  way  may  be  presented  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  eucharist.     We  are  earnest  advocates  for  the  general 
adoption  of  weekly  collections  in  churches  where  it  can  he  done; 
but  we  should  certainly  regret  to  see  the  attempt  made,  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  should  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.     A  youn^  clergyman,  just  appointed  to  a  pansh,  cannot 
have  such  personal  influence  with  his  parishioners  as  to  enable  him 
to  introduce  this  practice;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
however  desirable  it  is  to  obey  the  ritual  directions  of  the  Church 
in  this  and  other  respects,  there  are  more  weighty  concerns  which 
require  the  earliest  attention  of  a  pastor.     When  a  congregation 
has  been  led  to  estimate  the  pnvileges  of  monthly  or  weekly 
communions,  and  of  daily  prayers ;   when  they  have  witnessed 
their  pastor^s  zeal  for  the   Ovation  of  souls,  the  conversion  of 
sinnera,  the  preparation  of.  the  dying,  the   catechizing   of  the 
young ;  when  they  have  learnt  to  inotv  their  privileges  as  members 
of  the  hody  of  Christy  and  to  confide  in  their  minister,  he  will  be 
able  to  lead  them  to  obedience  in  minor  matters.     But  it  is  only 
in  this  order,   we  think,  that   ritual  conformity  can   now  be 
safely  introduced  in  parishes  where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
It  would  seem  that  even  episcopal  recommendations  and  authority, 
however  moderate,  just,  and  forbearing,  are  inadequate  to  ensure 
general  obedience.     The  reception  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter^s 
recent  directions  have  met  with  in  various  places,  furnishes  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  case ;  and  we  would  add, 
that  it  goes  far  to  answer  the  objections  which  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  made  to  the  advice  and  the  conduct  of  another 
respected  Prelate,  who  has  been  blamed  for  not  enforcing  his 
suggestions  and  recommendations.     The  issue  has  shown  that  any 
attempt  to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  ritual  observance, 
would  have  been  met  by  clamour  and  resistance.     On  the  whole, 
we  feel  satisfied,  that  persuasion,  and  taking  things  in  their  right 
order,  are  the  only  ways  in  which  conformity  can  be  safely  intro- 
duced at  present.     Some  tares  must  be  left  in  the  field ;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves,  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  by 
doing  what  it  is  possible  to  do  without  rending  the   Church 
asunder. 
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Events  of  importance  are  indeed  succeeding  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  which  scarce  leaves  time  for  reflection  on  their  bearings. 
The  proceedings  at  Oxford  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  much  acute  argument  and  much  angry  discussion 
between  parties.  Our  own  opinion  has  been  so  unequivocally 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church/^ 
that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  avow  our  concurrence  in  the 
propriety  of  a  censure  of  that  work ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  the  University  would  in  any  degree  exceed  its  constitutional 
powers,  (exercised  in  the  condemnation  of  books,  doctrines,  and 
persons,  from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  its  latest  act— the 
censure  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836,)  in  condemning  Mr.  Ward's 
book  in  the  manner  proposed ;  and  in  requiring  him  to  retract 
the  passages  cited,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  The  University,  en- 
trusted as  it  has  been  by  the  Church  with  the  power  of  teaching 
theology,  and  of  exercismg  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  morally 
responsible  to  that  Church  for  the  religious  views  inculcated 
within  its  precincts ;  and  if  any  member  of  the  University  should 
teach  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  Articles,  or  in  opposition  to 
their  evident  meaning;  subversive  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Church ;  favourable  to  errors  which  have  been  repudiated  in  her 
formularies ;  calculated  to  bring  her  inte  disrepute  with  her  mem- 
bers, and  te  induce  them  to  separate  from  her  communion ;  in 
such  a  case,  we  think  that  the  University  is  imperatively  called 
on  to  interpose  her  authority,  and  to  check  so  great  an  evil.  In 
the  present  case  we  think  that  there  cannot  be  llie  slightest  claim 
on  sound  Anglo-Catholics  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  ^e  accused. 
They  have  been  denounced  in  his  work  in  the  most  offensive  way. 
They  have  been  represented  in  it  as  the  least  consistent  and  least 
religious  members  of  the  Church*  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  have — ^and  we  commend  their  judgment  and 
discretion  for  so  doing — ^refrained  from  including  in  their  pro- 
posed censure  any  points  which  sound  Churchmen  might  have 
felt  reluctant  to  condemn.  In  the  passages  selected  for  censure, 
either  the  character  of  the  English  Church  is  assailed,  Bomanism 
is  recommended,  or  improper  mterpretations  of  the  Articles  are 
maintained.  These  passages  are,  however,  merely  spedmem  ; 
and  even  if,  by  stramed  and  ingenious  interpretations,  any  of 
them  could  be  made  to  appear  plausible  to  individuals,  still  the 
question  remains  whether  the  whole  book  is  not  deserving  of 
censure,  which  we  fuDy  believe  it  to  be.  This  is  the  real  question 
after  all,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  from  which  our 
attention  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  any  arguments  or  diffi- 
culties on  subordinate  points,  which  will  be  doubtless  supplied, 
ere  long,  in  every  possible  shape.     It  may  perhaps  be  alkged. 
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that  it  is  un£sdr  to  ceiisui*e  Mr.  Ward's  book,  while  errors  at 
least  as  great  in  apother  direction  remain  uncensured.  If  sueh 
errors  have  been  taught  in  the  University ^  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  condemned ;  but  the  University  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  false  doctrines  which  may  be  taught  beyond  her  precincts,  and 
which  have  no  influence  over  her  members.  She  is  not  to  mper- 
sede  the  office  oftlie  Church ;  and  the  censure  of  Dr.  Hampden  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  her  decisions  are  not  in  favour  of  ration- 
alism. But  after  all,  if  others  deserve  censure,  this  cannot  fiimish 
^y  objection  to  the  condemnation  of  a  book  which  deserves  to  he 
condemned. 

Another  measure  has  been  proposed,  which  is  to  authorize  the 
Vice-Ohancellor  to  require  suspected  persons  to  subscribe  the 
Articles  anew,  with  a  certain  declaration  of  adherence  to  them  in 
what  the  subscriber  believes  to  be  the  sense  "in  which  they 
were  originally  published,"  and  "  in  which  they  are  proposed  by 
the  University.**'  This  seems  a  very  moderate  aind  harmless 
measure,  but  we  should  doubt  whether  it  will  have  much  effect. 
Jf  dishonest  men  are  disposed  to  evade  it,  they  will  allege,  we 
suppose,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Church  and  of  the  University 
is,  that  subscriptions  are  allowable  in  a  Bioman  sense.  It 
may  be,  that  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  statute,  in  which 
the  declaration  is  stated  to  be  imposed  in  consequence  of  the 
Momish  interpretations  of  some  persons,  may  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  itself,  and  so  may  act  as  a 
real  check  in  some  cases ;  but  we  apprehend  that  generally  there 
would  be  as  little  difficulty  in  subscribing  the  Declaration,  as 
there  is  now  in  subscribing  the  Articles.  We  eertainly  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  Declaration  in  itself,  and  considering  its 
design,  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  supported.  It  is  a  very  mild 
and  lenient  measure,  and  it  deserves  a  fiur  trial.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  any  right-minded  member  of  the  Church  would 
feel  the  least  difficulty  in  subscribing  the  proposed  Declaration. 
The  pledge  which  is  required  in  it  is,  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  sviscriber  believes  "  ea:  ammo'*'*  that  they 
were  published  by  the  Church  of  England^  and  in  which  they  are 
proposed  by  the  University ;  these  senses  being  considered  iden- 
tical. Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  sense  of  the  composers  of  the 
Articles,  or  of  the  Vice-Chancellor^  or  the  Heads  of  the  University. 
T((oT  is  the  subscriber  even  required  to  subscribe  in  the  reed  sense 
of  the  Articles,  which  might  cause  difficulties ;  but  in  what  he 
himself  honestly  believes  to  be  their  real  sense  as  originally 
published.  Surely  there  is  no  hardship  in  making  such  a  decla- 
ration. The  object  appears  to  be,  to  secure  a  bond  fide  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles,  without  any  evasion  of  their  plain,  evident, 
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grammatical  meaning.  It  is,  we  think,  very  clear,  that  interpret* 
ations  have  been  suggested,  which  render  snch  a  measure  neces- 
sary ;  and  we  would  observe  in  addition,  that  the  Statute  does 
not  specify  the  particular  interpretation  which  it  censures,  suid 
thus,  that  the  feelings  of  individuak  have  been  spared  as  far  as 
possible. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  written,  we  have  seen  a 
letter  published  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  which  a  very  different  view  of 
the  proposed  statute  is  put  forth.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Pusey 
should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  commit  himself  so  decidedly  in 
oppositi(m  to  it ;  and  we  are  not  without  hope^  that  on  further 
consideration,  he  will  not  continue  to  entertain  the  same  difficulties. 
We  think  that  he  makes  a  very  mistaken  assumption  in  asserting 
that  *^  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  make  ^^  the  declaration — that 
it  is  designed  as  a  measure  hostile  to  him.  Had  such  been  really 
the  intention,  the  Declaration  would,  we  conceive,  have  assumed 
another  shape.  It  would  not  have  dealt  in  general  terms,  but 
would  have  required  the  specific  rejection  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation  advanced  in  Tract  XC,  or  in  Mr.  Ward's,  or  Mr* 
Oakley's  pamphlets.  The  absence  of  any  such  language  affords^ 
we  think,  a  reasonable  presumption,  which  we  ought,  hi  charity, 
to  make,  that  the  proposed  Declaration  is  a  frecaii^onary  measure 
— ^a  measure  conceived  essential  for  securing  honest  subscription 
to  the  Articles — and  that  it  is  not  put  forward  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
secution, or  of  hostility  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

Let  us  remember,  that  Messrs.  W  ard  and  Oakley  have  in  pub- 
lished pamphlets,  deliberately  maintained  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
entitled  to  subscribe  the  Articles  without  relinquishing  any  of 
their  doctrines ;  that  the  Articles  were  compiled  on  a  Latitudina- 
rian  principle ;  that  they  are,  in  their  obvious  meaning,  contra- 
dictory to  the  Liturgy^  the  latter  alone  representing  Catholic 
principles,  while  the  former  are,  in  their  obvious  sense,  ^^Frotestanf 
or  "  heretical  When  such  views  are  put  forth  and  received 
within  the  University,  it  really  becomes,  we  think,  a  plain  matter 
of  duty,  to  protect  the  Church  from  subscriptions  made  by  persons 
openly  avowing  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing such  subscriptions,  assert  and  plead  for  their  right  of 
maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  the  Saints, 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  the  general  orthodoxy  of  Romish  doc- 
trines and  practices,  and  the  schism  and  heresy  of  the  English 
Church.  The  proposed  Declaration  would  certainly  impose  a 
restraint  on  the  open  and  unblushing  advocacy  of  such  views ; 
and  we  think  that  no  sound  churchman  will  be  disposed  to  object 
to  this. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey's  objection,  that  "  the  Articles 
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cannot  be  (which  the  new  test  requircB)  cerium  atque  indubUatum 
cpmianum  sipnum^'*'*  because  different  interpretations  have  always 
existed  in  the  Church,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  actual  words  of  the  proposed  statute.  The  words 
of  the  Declaration  are  not  merely,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says,  cerium  atque 
indubitattim  opiniantMfn  sigmum^  but  opmionum  meabum  certum 
ac  indubitatwm  eignum.    The  meaning  is  plainly  this :  *'  that  the 
Articles  are  to  be  subscribed  in  what  tM  subscriber  honestly  believes 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  English  Churchy  when  they  were  published, 
and  of  the  University  also,  which  proposes  them  as  a  certain  and 
undoubted  sign  of  the  subscriber's  own  opinions  (not  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  of  the  Church  at  large)  .^  The  whole  object, 
as  we  have  said  aJready,  is  apparently,  to  secure  an  honesty  bond 
fide  subscription,  without  intentional  evasions,  or  forcing  of  the 
Articles  from  their  achimdedged  meanmg  and  intention ;  and  the 
measure  will  therefore,  we  suppose,  be  resisted  by  all  who  are 
opposed  to  such  a  subscription,  however  contradictory  may  be 
their  sentiments  on  other  points.  We  feel  it  right  to  support  this 
statute ;  and  we  think  that  churchmen  should  not  permit  their 
unfavourable  impressions  of  much  that  has  emanated  from  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  of  late  years,  to  operate  against  a  measure 
which  appears  to  be  honest,  consistent,  and  moderate. 
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I. — Kolner  Domhriefe  oder  Beitrdge  zur  altcAristUchm  Kircher^ 
hauiunst.  (Letters  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  or  Contribu- 
tions to  Primitive  Christian  Church  Architecture.)  Von  J. 
Kreuseb.  Berlin,  1844.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  student  of  Christian  architecture  will  find  in  this  volume 
ample  materials  for  increasing  his  antiquarian  lore.  The  object 
of  the  author  is  to  revive  the  spirit,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
presided  over  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  with  special 
reference  to  the  projected  restoration  of  the  cathedral  at  Co- 
logne. With  this  view  he  enters,  with  much  research  and  inge- 
nuity, into  the  history  of  Christian  architecture,  pointing  out  the 
presumed  symbolical  character  of  the  arrangements  and  ornaments 
of  churches  ;  and  after  laying  down  the  general  principles  of  the 
art,  by  which  Christian  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  structure  of 
Christian  temples,  he  guides  his  readers  through  the  unfinished 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  original  design  of  which  he  traces,  and 
shows  what  is  required  to  be  done,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  con- 
templated restoration  in  harmony  with  that  design.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  draw 
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an  interesting  picture  of  the  character  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions, as  they  were  in  times  when  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  under  their  shelter.  Sepa- 
rate chapters,  or  letters,  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  use  of  painting  for  adorning  the 
interior  of  churches,  and  of  the  craft  of  masonry.  The  Appendix 
contains,  among  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  volume,  an  amusing  explanation  of  that  language 
of  signs,  by  means  of  which  the  monks  used  to  evade  the  severity 
of  the  silence  imposed  by  the  ancient  monastic  rule. 

II. — Zeitpredifftm,  im  akademiscken  GottercUenate  der  Universitdt 
Halle  gehalten.  (Sermons  for  the  Times,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Halle.)  Von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Halle,  1843. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  Sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  the  fourth  of  a  general 
series  of  Sermons,  published  by  the  same  author,  are,  as  their 
title  imports,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  The  University  of 
Halle  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  rationalism,  and,  in  opposition 
to  its  corrupting  influence.  Dr.  Tholuck  has  endeavoured  by  these 
Sermons,  addressed  principally  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
academical  public,  to  inculcate  sound  views  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  principles  of  personal  piety  and  holiness.  The  whole  course 
is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  two  first  of  which  serve  as  a  kind 
of  introduction,  treating  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  faith  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  of  the  danger  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
gracious  invitations  of  God'^s  mercy.  From  various  allusions 
which  occur  in  these  earlier  discourses,  and  from  their  tone, 
which  is  sentimental  and  poetizing,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  more  solemn  and  argumentative  character  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  preacher'^s 
intention  to  win  an  audience  which  he  had  reason  to  fear  was 
but  little  predisposed  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  third  part,  which  constitutes  the  main  body 
of  the  volume,  occupying  twenty  sermons  out  of  thirty-one,  treats 
of  the  means  of  grace  generally,  and  in  particular  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  Church,  of  prayer,  and  of  the  sacraments.  There  is  much, 
very  much,  that  is  not  only  sound,  but  truly  excellent  in  the 
author  s  observations  on  these  subjects.  His  view  of  the  reality 
of  sacramental  grace,  both  in  baptism  and  in  the  Lord''s  Supper, 
is  highly  interesting  and  ably  supported,  though  it  is  perhaps 
deficient  in  clearness  and  articulate  assertion  of  the  proper  and 
specific  significance  of  those  two  great  mysteries  of  the  €k)speL 
On  the  subject  of  the  Church  we  hardly  expected  to  meet  with 
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accurate  or  satisfactory  opinions;  the  system  adopted  by  Dr. 
Tholuck  is  that  of  universal  comprehension  of  all  sects  and  deno- 
minations of  Christians  who  do  not  deny  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
Apostolic  Greed.  Of  the  sin  of  schism  he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
an  idea;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  fraternizes  with  the 
Baptist,  and  even  with  the  Quaker,  including  both  these  sects  in 
his  notion  of  the  '^  Catholic  Church  of  Chfist,^^  he  repudiates  on 
the  other  hand  the  severe  judgments  which  have  been  passed 
upon  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Protestant  world. 

•*  It  has  long  been,"  he  says,  "  the  general  opinion  of  the  great  body 
of  evangelic  Christians,  that  the  pope  at  Rome  is  that  Antichrist  of 
whom  Paul  writes,  that  *  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God.' 
But  as  long  as  this  pope  bends  the  knee  before  Him,  whose  vicar  he 
pretends  to  be,  as  long  as  in  common  with  the  meanest  brother  of  the 
laity  he  knows  of  no  other  sign  of  salvation,  by  which  he  may  he 
saved,  hut  the  cross,  so  long  the  pope  of  Rome,  too,  remains  a  member 
of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  which  has  Christ  for  its  foundation." 

His  view  is,  that  as  long  as  these  remain  the  leading  points  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as  points  of  agreement  held  in  common,  no 
amount  of  difference  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  however  irrecon- 
cileable,  no  extent  of  practical  separation  and  hostility,  however 
inveterate,  is  to  be  taKen  into  account  as  evidence  against  the 
common  fellowship  of  all  in  the  one  great  body  of  the  Church. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  Sermons  are  those  contained  in  the 
concluding  part,  which  under  the  title  "Biblical  Scenes  for 
Passion  and  Easter  Weeks,^'  give  a  series  of  well-drawn  sketches 
of  Christian  anthropology.  The  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  and  its  result  in  hardening  the  wicked  and 
the  worldling,  while  it  disciplines  and  sanctifies  the  godly,  the 
heavenly-minded,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  infirmities  oy  which 
human  nature  is  accompanied,  is  beautifully  illustrated  from  the 
examples  of  Caiaphas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  St.  Peter,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas. 

On  the  whole,  these  Sermons  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  notwithstanding 
their  latitudinarianism  in  some  points,  are  calculated  to  give  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  present  tone  of  theology  among  the 
evangelical  divines  of  Germany ;  and  few,  who  come  with  rightly- 
prepared  minds,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  without  feeling 
themselves  humbler  men  and  better  Christians. 

III. — Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  By  Wil- 
liam F.  AiNswoRTH,  Surgeon  to  the  late  Euphrates  Expedition. 
London:  Parker. 

The  wonderful  narrative  of  the  retreat  of  the  ''  Ten  Thousand  ^^ 
preserved  by  Xenophon,  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  records  of 
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the  ancient  geography  of  the  various  countries  through  which  it 
was  conducted.  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
personally  exploring  these  interesting  scenes :  of  a  journey  com- 
puted by  the  historian  at  3465  miles  altogether,  the  illustrator 
has  only  left  about  600  miles  unvisited.  In  addition  to  personal 
observation,  the  works  of  all  the  leading  writers  on  this  subject 
have  been  diligently  consulted ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth^s  pages  afford 
ample  proofs  of  industry  and  research.  The  appendix  contains 
remarks  on  astronomicjEd  points  connected  with  the  expedition 
of  Gyrus,  a  chronological  table,  &c.  A  map,  compiled  by  the 
author  from  authentic  documents,  adds  considerably  to  the  utility 
of  the  work. 

IV. — An  Essay  on  the  Prommdation  of  the  Greek  Langucye.  By 
G.  T.  Pennington,  M,A.^  late  Fellow  of  King's  College^ 
Cambridge.     London:  Murray. 

Mr.  Pennington  is  of  opinion,  that  the  present  time  is/atMrnr- 
ahle  for  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek.  We  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a 
growing  disinclination  towards  such  subjects,  and  those  who  dis- 
cuss them  may  reckon  on  one  infallible  result, — the  payment  of 
heavy  bills  to  th^ir  publishers.  Mr.  Pennington  is  of  opinion, 
that  our  present  system  of  pronouncing  Greek  is  very  incorrect; 
and  he  would  direct  our  attention  to  the  modem  Greek  pronun- 
ciation, as  more  conformable  to  the  genuine  character  of  that 
noble  language.  On  the  whole,  the  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
very  interesting  to  the  limited  class  of  scholars  who  are  likely  to 
peruse  it ;  but,  supposing  Mr.  Pennington^s  theories  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  apprehend  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  system  uni- 
versally adopted  in  our  schools  and  universities,  would  be  utterly 
hopeless. 

V. — The  True  Age  of  the  World.    By  Pbofessoil  Wallace. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the  date  of  the  Greation, 
which,  as  the  author  observes^  has  acquired  additional  import- 
ance from  the  late  discoveries  of  astronomers  and  geologists,  and 
the  recent  investigations  of  writers  on  the  Prophecies  and  the 
Millennium.  The  longer  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
advocated  by  Professor  Wallace,  who  declares  himself  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Mr.  Guninghame'^s  writings  on  Ghronology  and  Pro- 
phecy. A  second  volume  is  to  appear,  in  which  the  astronomical 
and  geological  portion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed,  and  this 
may  perhaps  present  more  interest  than  what  is  now  before  us. 
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VI. — Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Recent  Origin 
of  the  Human  Race^  S^c.  By  Akthur  James  Johnes,  Esq. 
London :  S.  Clarke. 

The  recommendation  of  so  excellent  a  judge  as  Dr.  Prichard, 
which  the  author  modestly  cites  in  his  dedication,  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  this  volume.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  important  subject  in  every  point  of  view ;  and,  from 
what  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the  author,  who  evidently  has 
derived  great  benefit  from  Dr.  Prichard's  researohes,  has  pro- 
duced  a  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

VII. — Colloquies^  Desultory^  hut  chiefly  upon  Poetry  and  Poets^  <St. 
London :  Orr  and  Co.,  and  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  Somsey : 
Lordan. 

This  volume  is  quite  a  literary  curiosity  in  its  way.  "  One  indi- 
vidual has  been  composer,  and  compositor,  and  imprinter  through- 
out  ....  the  pen  has  been  a  stranger  to  the  prose  part  of  its 
composition ;''  and,  with  the  exception  of  acknowledged  quota- 
tions, the  author  has  "  been  unaided  by  a  line  of  manuscript  or 
other  copy^  We  confess  that  this  statement  had  not  prepared 
us  to  expect  much  from  the  work,  but  we  must  in  candour  say, 
that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  production,  as  the  work  of  a 
printer,  and  that  the  author^s  abilities  and  attainments  are  such 
as  not  to  require  any  such  adventitious  aids  and  appliances.  Of 
his  poetical  creed  we  shall  only  say,  that  he  is  an  affectionate 
admirer  of  our  greatest  living  poet ;  and  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed from  this  exalted  source  the  reverential  feelings  towards 
the  Church  of  which  his  pages  afford  ample  and  pleasing  evi- 
dence. 

VIII. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institutions  of 
*  the   Christia/n  Religion,   usually  called  the  Sacraments,      By 
Robert  Halley,  D,I).     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

This  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  sacraments,  and 
consists  of  more  than  600  pages  on  baptism.  The  author  is,  we 
believe,  an  Independent ;  and  much  of  his  treatise  is  occupied  in 
controversy  with  the  Anabaptists.  At  the  commencement,  he 
shows  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  "sacrament^'  is 
applied  ;  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  English 
Church  receives  five  or  six  sacraments.  We  can  fuDy  attest  the 
author^s  dissenting  zeal ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  excellence  of 
his  style,  and  the  amount  of  information  which  he  displays,  will 
render  his  work  popular  amongst  persons  of  his  own  communion. 
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IX. — Some  Critical  Observatione  on  tie  Book,  of  Job.  By  the 
Bev,  William  Ewing,  Viear  of  Donegal.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

The  design  of  tibis  work  is  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  gener^Iy  prevalent.  The 
author  conceives  it  to  be  ^^  the  production  of  some  Hebrew,  who 
lived  at  a  late  period,  probably  the  era  of  the  captivity  ;'*''  and  he 
thinks  its  design  was  ^^to  console  those  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  who,  though  as  individuals  they  retained  their  integrity 
and  their  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  yet  were  involved  in  the  general 
calamity.''  The  author  engages  in  controversy  with  Professor 
Lee  on  this  subject,  and  appears  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  Eichhom  and  other  German 
writers,  who  in  questions  of  this  kind  are  very  unsatisfactory 
guides. 

X. — Questiom  illustrating  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  Proofs  from  Scripture  and  the  Primitive 
Church,  By  the  Bev.  Edward  Bickeesteth,  M.A.^  Curate 
of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles^  Shrewsbury.  London :  Bivingtons. 

The  plan  of  this  little  work  includes  the  Articles  in  Latin  as 
well  as  English,  together  with  questions  illustrating  them  from 
Scripture  and  the  early  Fathers.  Occasional  extracts  from  our 
best  theologians  are  also  introduced.  The  questions  and  answers 
are,  in  our  opinion,  excellent.  They  are  brief,  pointed,  and  well 
calculated  to  elicit  the  reasoning  powers.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  the  work  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  office  of  instruction ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  even  students  for  orders  will  derive  some  useful  hints  from 
this  well-written  and  unexceptionable  book. 

XI. — The  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry  ;  or  the  Ancient 
British  Churchy  its  History^  Doctrine^  and  Bites.  By  the  Bev. 
John  Williams,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Nerquis.  Lon- 
don :  Cleaver. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Williams  has  produced  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  would 
convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  obligations  under  which 
he  has  placed  all  students  of  that  most  important  subject.  This 
author  is  evidently  very  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  Church 
and  people  with  whom  he  is  so  closely  connected ;  but  this  par- 
tiality has  not,  we  are  sure,  consciously  influenced  his  judgment ; 
and  the  care  and  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  national 
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records  of  Wales,  oombined  ivith  extensile  research  into  all 
other  authorities  bearing  on  his  subject,  entitles  him  to  the 
respect  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  awarded  to  him.  The  work 
treats  successively  on  Bardism  and  Druidism ;  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  Christianity ;  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  submission  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession in  Wales ;  its  dioceses  and  parishes,  monasteries,  coun- 
cils, heresies,  communion,  liturgies,  rites,  and  doctrines.  What 
we  desiderate  in  this  volume,  as  we  do  in  others  on  the  subject 
of  Welch  antiquities,  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  Welch  documents  on  which  it 
is  chiefly  founded.  It  would  seem,  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Williams,  that  the  Triads  and  other  monuments  of  Bardic  and 
Druidical  antiquity  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  till  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt  the 
profound  antiquity  of  much  which  has  thus  come  down,  still  we 
know  too  much  of  oral  tradition  to  feel  certain  that  interpolations 
may  not  have  been  introduced  in  these  ancient  remains  during  the 
course  of  ages ;  and  if  so,  perhaps  we  cannot  depend  very  impli- 
citly on  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Wales.  For  instance,  though  the  Triads,  in  their 
present  state,  appear  to  confirm  the  story  of  a  mission  to  Britain 
under  Pope  Eleutherius,  we  should  rather  hesitate  in  giving  our 
full  credence  to  such  evidence ;  because  there  seems  no  very  con- 
vincing reason  against  the  supposition,  that  the  statement  in 
question  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Triads  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Wales  to  England. 

xji. — College  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  -By  the  Rev, 
William  Bates,  M.A.^  Felhw^  Lecturer,  S^c.  of  Chrisfs  Col- 
lege^ Cambridge.     London:  Parker. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  these  Lectures  would  seem  to  be 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, who,  according  to  the  plan  of  examination  recently  adopted 
in  that  University,  will  from  and  after  January  1846  be  examined 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  far  as  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  of  the  English  Reformation.  Mr.  Bates  has  not,  how- 
ever, restricted  himself  to  these  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
though  his  work  is  principally  devoted  to  their  illustration ;  and 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  equally 
creditable  to  his  own  judgment  and  attainments,  and  valuable  to 
the  student  for  University  honours  or  for  holy  orders.  It  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  manuals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and  the  addition  of  a  long  series  of  examination 
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papers  of  the  Uniyersities  of  Gambriclffes  Dublin,  and  Durhamy 
confers  an  additional  value  on  this  yofume  which  students  will 
not  be  slow  to  perceive  and  appreciate. 

XIII. — A  History  of  England^  from  the  first  In'oasion  of  the  Bo- 
mans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  B&v.  Geok&e 
Ayliffe  Poole,  M'A,^  Vicar  of  Welford.     London:  Bums. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  thus  stated  by  the  author :  "  He  is 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  history  of  England, 
adapted  in  size  and  pretensions  to  the  use  of  the  upper  cla^s  in 
schools,  in  which  any  approach  is  made  to  souna  ecclesiastical 
principles,  or  in  which  due  reverence  is  shown  to  the  Church  of 
England,  either  before  or  after  the  Beformation,  as  a  true  and 
living  member  of  the  body  of  Christ."  The  present  volume 
brings  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
The  abilities  and  sound  principles  of  the  writer  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  anticipate  an  extensive  circulation  for  this  useiiil 
compilation. 

XIV. — Sermons  on  the  Privileges^  Besponsibilities^  and  Duties  of 
Members  of  the  Gospel  Covenant.  Advent.  Christmas.  JE^ 
phony.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Bowdler,  M.A.  London:  T.  B. 
Sharpe. 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  twenty-three  discourses,  and  its 
general  tone  and  design  will  perhaps  be  best  explained  in  the 
author^s  own  words : — 

*'  It  is  a  painful  consideration,  which  is  forced  upon  any  one  who 
examines  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  or  mixes  with  others,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  that  the  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  the  style  of 
language,  principles  of  action  and  habits  of  life,  which  are  too 
prevalent  with  us,  are  far  from  what  should  be  found  in  those  who  are 
brought  within  the  Gospel  covenant ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  very  generally  a  reference  to  worldly 
motives ;  and  in  respect  of  works  of  piety  and  charity,  of  self-denial, 
making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and,  in  one  word,  bearing  the 
cross  after  Him,  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  what  manner  of  persons 
we  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  Some,  again,  of  the  more  earnest  among  us,  seem 
to  forget  or  neglect  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  shrink  from  the  mention  of  it.  .  .  .  Hence,  too,  the  undervaluing 
of  our  privileges  as  members  of  our  own  Church,  and  the  adopting  of 
a  false  position,  both  in  respect  of  Romanism  and  Dissent.  All  this 
has  led  the  author  to  employ  a  little  leisure  in  putting  together  a  few 
discourses,  which  are  intended  to  be  plain  and  practical,  on  the 
privileges  of  Christians,  their  responsibilities,  and  their  duties." — 
Preface,  pp.  vii.,  viiu 
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From  all  that  we  have  seen  of  these  sermons,  thev  nup&ar  to 
be  well  adapted  to  their  object.  Their  doctrine  is  perfectly  sound 
and  orthodox  ;  their  tone  is  grave,  simple,  and  affectionate.  The 
inculcation  of  practical  piety,  and  of  dutifulness  to  the  Church, 
is  never  lost  sight  of;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  supported  as 
they  are  by  the  personal  character  of  the  respected  author,  they 
will  be  found  an  acceptable  gift  alike  to  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  to  the  closet  of  tne  private  Christian. 

XV. — Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  Sfc.  By  the  Bev, 
John  Hothebsall  Pindeb,  M.A.^  Precentor  of  WeUsy  §•<?. 
{Second Edition.)     London:  Bivingtons. 

Mb.  Pindeb,  in  a  series  of  twenty-three  sermons,  carries  us 
through  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  including  the  oc- 
casional offices,  and  the  ordination  services.  We  are  ^ad  to  see 
that  this  pleasing,  instructive,  and  unexceptionable  work,  has 
reached  a  second  edition ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  congre- 
gations would  generally  derive  very  great  profit  and  interest 
from  instructions  similar  to  those  of  which  Mr.  Pinder  has  here 
furnished  so  excellent  a  specimen.  At  the  present  time,  par- 
ticularly, it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  urgent  call  on  the  clergy 
to  afford  pulpit  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church.  We  can  safely  recommend  tJie  work  before  us  to  their 
notice  and  attention. 

xvj. — A  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
By  Samuel  Wtlbebfobce,  M.A.y  Chaplain  to  H,  B.  ff. 
Prince  Albert^  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.     London :  Bums. 

This  work  forms  the  (wenty-seventh  volume  of  the  ^^  English- 
man's Library,**'  and  its  publication  has  been  expected  for  some 
time  with  much  interest.  As  we  intend  to  enter  more  fully  on 
this  subject  on  a  fiitufe  occasion,  we  shall  only  at  present  re- 
commend this  volume  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  in- 
formation on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  American 
Church.  The  author  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  ensure 
accuracy ;  and  we  need  not  add,  that  tne  materials  are  disposed 
and  employed  in  the  most  interesting  and  effective  way.  This 
little  volume  will,  we  think,  do  more  to  excite  the  interest  of 
English  Churchmen  towards  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  than 
any  publication  o^  the  subject  which  has  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 
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jtvu. — SerfMnsfor  tie  Seasons  of  Advmt,  Christmas^  and  the 
Epiphany.  6y  the  Bev.  G.  A.  Gleig^  M.A.,  S^e.  London : 
Nickisson. 

These  are  eloquent  and  striking  discourses,  full  of  vivid  pictures, 
and  of  all  that  kind  of  talent  which  Mr.  Gleig^s  writings  so  abun- 
dantly display.  We  must  select  one  or  two  passages  in  illustra- 
tion from  the  first  serm6n. 

"  There  are  two  matters  connected  with  us  which  we  can  neither 
change  nor  set  aside — death  and  the  judgment.  Death  is  ever  before 
us,  yet  we  heed  it  not.  The  bell  tolls,  or  the  drum  beats,  each  warn- 
ing the  healthy  in  their  well-furnished  apartments,  that  all  which  was 
mortal  of  a  fellow-creature  is  going  to  the  grave.  And  the  healthy 
hear  the  sound,  and  look  from  their  windows  on  the  procession  below, 
and  are  saddened,  it  may  be,  for  an  instant.  Yet  see  how  entirely  the 
vision  has  faded  from  their  memory  ere  one  half-hour  is  passed.  There 
was  music  in  that  chamber  when  the  coffin  passed  under  it ;  it  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  the  delicate  player  looked  out,  and  felt  her  pulse 
beat  strangely.  She  turned  to  the  mirror,  and  lo !  her  cheek  was  pale. 
Poor  child,  it  was  a  natural  dread  that  came  over  her  then ; — nothing 
more, — the  constitutional  shrinking  which  the  living  feel  when  they 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  dead.  And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  and  it  fluttered.  She  Stood  at  the  window  till  the  procession 
turned  the  corner ;  the  comer  shut  it  from  her  gaze,  and  she  breathed 
more  freely.  Was  she  sobered  by  all  this  ?  Alas  !  no.  She  sat  her 
down  again,  not  perhaps  at  once  to  her  instrument,  but  somewhat  apart, 
and  thought.  Her  thoughts  were  gloomy,  and  glad  was  she  when  light 
steps  sounded  on  the  stairs.'' 

This  is  highly  graphic. — Now  for  another  picture : 

**  The  man  of  business  bends  him  over  his  ledger,  and  scrutinizes  with 
eagerness  the  figures  that  are  written  there.  They  are  all  ^o  many  tokens 
of  money — of  money  lent  or  borrowed — put  out  at  interest,  or  hazarded 
in  trade  ;  and  his  whole  soul  iis  dccupied  in  calbulating  the  returns 
which  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  derive  from  them.  The  postman's 
knock  is  at  the  door ;  his  letters  are  handed  in,  and  one  sealed  and 
edged  with  black  he  opens  timidly.  He  learns  that,  only  two  days 
^previously,  the  head  of  a  house,  with  which  his  own  is  intimately  con- 
nected, had  died.  '  How  strange  !  I  saw  him  not  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
then  his  health  appeared  at  least  as  robust  as  my  own.  I  wonder  who 
will  now  take  the  chief  management  of  the  concern.'" 

We  £tpprehend  that  the  style  of  these  sermons  will  be  admitted 
to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  and  original  character;  and  there  w31 
probably  be  strong  differences  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing 
allusions  and  scenery  like  those  which  we  have  quoted.  It  seems 
difficult  indeed  to  draw  the  line,  if  the  vulgar  associations  of 
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busine^si,  ^d  aooomplishments,  and  ^nusements,  are  to  be  allowed 
to  find  place  in  senAon^.  H  ^e  are  to  hear  of  ^'  mstruments/^ 
and  ''ledgers,^^  ^^poatm§n,^V^^blaQk-edged  letters/^  and  mercantile 
'*  concerns,'*^  we  really  should  scarcely  feel  any  surprise  in  hear- 
ing next  of  the  "  turtle ''  and  "  miilljigatawny '"  of  the  epicure ; 
the  "  light  fantastic  toe ''  of  the  opera-dancer,  or  the  "  swell- 
mob;' 

On  the  whole,  these  sermons  appear  to  us  quite  as  much  cal- 
culated to  amuse  as  to  edify  ;  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  many 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  controvert  our  judgment ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  much  sound  and  sterling  matter  is  com- 
prised in  them.  We  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  great  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Glqig,  if  we  did  not  add,  thfit  those  who  may  have 
regarded  him  merely  a^  ^  iioyelist,  or  a  popular  writer,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  him  capable  of  entering  on  more  serious  subjects 
with  the  ability  which  these  discourses  exhibit. 

XVIII. — Catechetical  Qtiestions^  including  Heads  of  Lectures  pre- 
paraiory  tio  Confirmation.  By  Ghables  Wordsworth,  M.A.y 
Second  Master  of  Winchester  CoUege^  ^c.  {Second  Edition.) 
London:  Bivingtons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this  useful  manual 
has  been  called  for.  It  comprises  questions  on  holy  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  renunciations  and  vows  there  repeated ;  including 
faith,  which  introduces  the  Creed,  and  obedience,  including  the 
Commandments.  After  this  the  m^ans  of  grace  are  considered, 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  several  offices  and  prayers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  most  valuable  in  preparation  for  Confirmation,  and  we 
have  not  found  any  sentiment  or  pdsition  in  which  we  could  not 
concur. 

XIX. — The  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America.  Three 
Lectures^  S^c.  By  John  D.  Ogilby,  i>.2>.,  S^c.  New  York : 
Appleton  and  Co. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Ogilby  is  well  known  at  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  and  the  important 
appointment  which  he  holds  as  ''Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary''  of  the  American 
Church,  at  once  does  credit  to  the  discrimination  which  placed 
him  there,  while  it  afibrds  a  satisfactory  ground  for  hope  that  the 
alumni  of  that  seminary  will  continue  to  be  distinguished  for 
sound  and  enlightened  views  of  the  Chure^.  This  little  work, 
which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  excellent  Bishop  of  New 
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Jersey,  coDfiists  of  three  Lectures,  which  were  prepared  for 
deliveiT  to  a  popular  audience,  and  which  treat  successively  on 
^^the  Church  m  England  and  America,  Apostolic  and  Gatiiolic — 
the  causes  of  the  English  Reformation — ^its  character  and  re- 
sults.**"     We  must  select  the  following  passage  from  the  preface : 

''The  running  title  'the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America* 
may  give  some  occasion  to  fear,  and  others  opportunity  to  assert,  that 
the  author  is  disposed  to  abandon  the  position  which  the  English 
Church  and  our  own  have  been  obliged  to  assume  and  maintain,  of 
express  opposition  to  the  errors  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  com- 
munion. It  is  apprehended  that  none  will  cherish  that  fear,  or  yenture 
upon  such  assertion,  who  will  candidly  read  the  Lectures.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  use  a  title  which  may  give  a  handle  to  the  &ult-finder? 
Because  the  avowed  object  of  the  Lectures  is  to  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  Church  in  England  and  our  own,  to  those  characters  of  catholicity 
and  apostolicity  which  the  creeds  ascribe  to  the  one  Church  of  Christ, 
and  which  must  therefore  pertain  to  any  particular  Church  in  union 
with  that  one  body." — pp.  4,  5. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  the  author  ascertains  the  proper 
mode  of  determining  what  are  trtie  Churches^  1.  by  reference  to 
Ghrist^s  ordinance  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church; 
2.  by  exhibiting  the  apostolic  mode  of  realizing  this  ordinance, 
on  the  principle  of  oi^ization  under  episcopal  government  and 
succession.  The  apostolic  descent  of  our  Churches  is  there 
proved,  and  the  objections  of  Bomanists  and  sectarians  met. 
The  second  Lecture  treats  very  ably  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
the  causes  of  the  English  Reformation ;  and  tne  third  maintains 
that  in  that  reformation  no  new  Church  was  established,  but  the 
old  was  purified.  In  conclusion,  the  author  reckons  amongst  the 
results  of  the  English  Beformation,  the  restraint  laid  on  the 
papacy,  the  erection  of  the  only  effectual  barrier  against  its  pro- 
gress and  influence,  and  the  probable  restoration  of  universal 
visible  unity  to  the  Church  t)f  Cnrist.  We  have  perused  much  of 
this  work  with  unmingled  pleasure  and  gratification,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  presented  to  the  English  reader  through 
the  medium  of  a  repubhcation  in  this  country,  which  it  am^y 
deserves. 

XX. — The  FauTtdatians  of  the  Spiritual  lAfe^  drawn  from  the 
Book  of  the  Imitation  of  Jeeue  Christ.  By  F.  Subii?.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French^  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English 
Church.    London:  Bums. 

The  preface  to  this  translation  will  periiaps  attract  more  notice 
than  the.work  itself,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  signature  of  E.  B.  P., 
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and  being  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Pusey.  This  preface,  which 
extends  to  61  pages,  is  replete,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with 
devotional,  spiritual,  and  practical  matter ;  and  it  also  comprises 
much  which  wiU  be  perused  with  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  views 
on  many  important  matters  now  entertained  by  the  amiable  and 
learned  author.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of 
these  views. 

With  reference  to  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Church,  we 
have  the  following : 

"  It  is  .  •  meant  to  acknowledge  a  debt,  to  indicate  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  teaching  of  the  last  century,  which  broke  through 
the  stagnant  state  into  which  we  were  fast  subsiding,  and  the  fuller 
Catholic  teaching ;  and  to  suggest  that  such  as  hold  in  earnestness  the 
truths  there  inculcated,  will  find  more  sympathy  in  the  larger  system 
of  Catholic  truth,  than  in  the  stiffening  form  to  which  their  predecessors 
found  themselves  opposed." — p.  vi. 

The  saints  whose  characters  are  now  held  forth  as  our  models 
are  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  extract : 

**  The  love  of  humiliation  and  sufferings  being  found  in  all  (saints), 
out  of  desire  of  conformity  to  our  Lord  (e.  g,  witness  the  saying  of  St. 
Theresa  ...  or  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  .  ,  •  St,  Philip  Neri  ...  a 
prayer  also  of  the  Yen.  John  of  Avila).  In  part  they  have  been  special 
gifts ;  as  temptations  of  the  flesh  were  suddenly,  at  once,  removed  from 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  St,  Peter  of  Alcantara  lost  the 
power  of  distinguishing  food ;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  often  knew  not 
what  he  had  eaten ;  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  lived  for  a  length  of  time 
on  no  other  food  but  the  holy  eucharist.  *Can  I  forget,'  said  St. 
Francis  Borgia^  'that  Christ  drank  gall  for  me  on  the  cross?'" — 
p.  xii. 

Elsewhere  we  find  "  8t.  Dominic^'"  "  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,^* 
and  ^^  St.  Ignatius  Loyola^'*''  reckoned  amongst  the  saints  (p.  xix). 

"  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  gives  this  as  one  of  the  preparations  of  any 
mental  prayer  .  .  •  (quoted  by  Mr.  Ward,  p.  350)." — p.  xx. 

**  In  this  [Divine]  light  St.  Ignatius  looked  upon  himself  as  an  ulcer 
continually  discharging  pus." — ^p.  xxi* 

On  the  "rosary''  and  "beads''  we  have  the  following  re- 
marks: 

''We  have  not  even  attempted  to  replace  that  form  of  devotion 
ordinary  in  the  Roman  Church,  whereby  meditations  on  the  chief 
mysteries  of  our  Lord  are  combined  with  the  use  of  his  Divine  Prayer. . . 
And  now  in  our  entire  ignorance  of  its  very  nature,  the  name  of  *  the 
rosary '  or  '  beads '  is  associated  only  with  ideas  of  superstition,  even  in 
minds  which,  if  they  knew  it,  would  be  shocked  at  their  own  thoughts. 
It  is  painful  to  think  how  much  superstitious  contempt  of  simple  devo- 
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tions  of  the  worship  of  bhild-like  souls  among  the  aged,  is  virtually 
involved  in  the  hahitual  censures  of  it." — p.  xxvi« 

The  foDowing  passages  are  deserving  of  notice : 

"  Many  forms  of  the  devotion  upon  the  Passion,  long  practised  by 
fervent  Christians,  would  probably,  at  least  on  first  acquaintance, 
startle  us.  ...  I  fear  the  fuller  carrying  out  of  this  devotion  to  Christ 
CRUCIFIED,  (iuch  as  we  find  universal  on  the  Continentf)  would  seem  a 
strange  thing  to  many  of  us.  .  .  .  Detailed  devotions  with  reference  to 
each  of  his  five  most  precious  wounds,  or  to  the  seven  sheddings  of  his 
atoning  blood  for  us,  either  with  reference  to  the  seven  deadly  sins,  or 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  his  seven  wounds  upon  the 
cross  ...  or  the  manifold  repetition  of  his  saving  name,  (as  in  the 
Litanies  of  the  Passion,)  have  fwt  been  the  product  of  our  own  practical 
system.** — pp.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

'  **  Would  that  we  could  so  melt  stony  hearts ;  or  (which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  at  the  root)  that  our  own  hearts  were  so  kindled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  Passion,  as  those  in  the  Continental  Churches  have  so 
often  been !" — p.  xxxviii. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Ward'^s  book,  and  the  British  Critic^ 
Dr.  Pusey  speaks  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  editor  is  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  considerateness  of  the  article  on  Confession  in  the  British  Critic^ 
(No.  LXVI.)  and  of  the  great  value  of  the  practical  hints  and  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful  cautions  in  Mr.  Ward's  recent  book,  in  the 
chapters  vi.  vii.  *  on  our  existing  practical  corruptions '  and  '  ad- 
ditional suggestions  by  way  of  remedy,'  which  are  most  seasonable  to 
those  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  amendment  of  the  deep  practical 
evils  and  sins  of  omission  in  our  Church.  Of  course,  in  making  such 
a  statement,  any  one  must  include  himself  as  the  guiltiest.  It  does  not 
become  such  an  one  as  the  editor  to  speak  at  all,  and  he  has  hitherto 
avoided  it,  having  no  office  in  the  Church  which  any  way  entitles  him 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  what  has  been  said  about  himself  (not  in  Mr. 
W.*s  book)  may  excuse  him  now  saying,  that  however  there  were 
in  the  British  Critic  statements  which  he  could  not  go  along  with,  or 
which  at  times  (as  he  understood  them)  gave  him  pain,  he  could  not 
but  see  that  there  was  a  moral  depth  about  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  gave  most  offence,  to  which  he  had  himself  no  claim ;  he  could 
not  but,  on  that  ground,  feel  more  sympathy  with  their  writings  generally 
than  with  those  of  others,  with  whom  negatively,  as  to  one  extensive 
practice  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  more  agreed  ;  he  could  lidt  but 
respect  them  deeply  as  much  superior  to  himself;  and  he  felt  satisfied 
•that  they  were  an  important  element  in  the  present  restoration  of  our 
Church,  and  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  Lord.  •  .  .  Especially 
we  seem  very  mainly  indebted  to  those  writers  for  a  more  humble  tone 
as  to  our  own  Church." — ^pp.  Iv,,  Ivi. 

We  confess  that  we  were  not  quite  prepared  for  an  ^xptea^n 
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of  so  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Ward  aixd  the  British  Critic ; 
though  the  continual  reference  to  Bomish  saints  and  books  of 
devotion,  the  recommendation  of  Roman  Catholic  devotions, 
and  the  fact  of  a  series  of  translations  from  Roman  Catholic 
works,  ought  in  some  degree  to  have  prepared  us  for  it.  We 
certainly  cannot  but  deeply  lament  to  find  nothing  but  praise  of 
Mr.  Ward's  writings.  We  think  that,  since  the  subject  was 
noticed,  some  disclaimer  of  the  sentiments  of  that  most  unsound 
and  mischievous  work,  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,"  ought 
to  have  been  given  ;  and  the  absence  of  such  disclaimer  naturally 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  work  in  question  meets  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Pusey  in  material  points. 

Of  the  translation  which  follows  this  preface,  we  can  speak  with 
commendation.  The  sentiments  of  the  writer  appear  t-o  be 
founded  on  those  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,''  but  there 
is  an  unpleasant  amount  of  reference  to  the  legends  of  Romish 
saints. 

XXI. — Shepperton  Manor ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Bishop  An^evm. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Neale,  B,A,^  ^c.     London:  Cleaver. 

A  vEEY  well  told  tale,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  in  1616  is  faithfully  pourtrayed.  The  persecutions  en- 
dured by  a  recusant^  and  the  conversion  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Church  of  England,  form  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work ;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  tone  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  Church  is  cordial  and  respectful.  Mr.  Ifeale 
possesses  considerable  abilities  as  a  .writer,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  him  again. 

XXII. — Perran-ZalvHoe ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Past  and  Present 
State  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Piran  in  the  Sands^  Sfc.  By  the 
Bev.  W.  Haslam,  -B.-4.,  Besident  Curate.  London:  Van 
Voorst. 

The  substance  of  this  little  work  was,  it  appears,  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cornwall  .Royal  In8tit^tion,  aqd  it  is  publish^ 
at  the  irequest  of  those  who  were  present.  Mr.  Haslam  estar 
blishes,  with  great  probability,  we  thmk,  that  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Piran  was  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
a  relic  of  strictly  British  architecture.  His  argument  rests  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  similai:ity  between  the  style  of  this 
interesting  relic  and  that  of  other  structures  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where of  known  antiquity.  On  the  whole,  this  little  work  does 
honour  to  the  author  s  ingenuity  and  research. 
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XXIII. — Paems.   By  the  Bev.  Bichaed  Tobili^s,  M.A,  London: 

Bivingtons. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  poems  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
some  translations  from  the  Psalms,  and  a  variety  of  poems  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature.  The  versification  is  pleasing,  and  evinces 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  models ;  but  we  cannot 
assign  a  very  high  rank  to  the  poetry,  which  is  destitute  of 
originality  and  force. 

xxiv.— 2%^  Covmet  Ship.  A  Narratiw  of  the  BesuUs  of  Scrip- 
tural  Instruction  and  Moral  IHedpUne^  <$*c.  By  Colin  Abnott 
Browning,  M.D.y  <$*(?.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  commissioned  in  1842  to  act  as 
surgeon  and  superintendent  on  board  the  Earl  Crrev,  a  convict 
ship  bound  for  the  colony  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  The  account 
wUch  is  here  given  of  the  exertions  of  the  author  for  the  edu- 
cation and  conversion  of  the  large  body  of  convicts  under  his 
charge,  is  certainlv  most  strikinff.  The  work  of  education  com- 
menced by  the  division  of  the  prisoners  into  twenty-four  schools ; 
and  the  desire  for  knowledge  inspired  bv  the  exhortations  of  the 
superintendent  was  met  by  instructions  m  all  the  various  branches 
of  reUgion,  both  doctrinal  and  moral,  accompanied  by  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  sermons  from  the  Ber.  G. 
Davy^s  volumes.  The  resiut  was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
convicts  appears  to  have  become  reformed,  and  to  have  openly 
professed  themselves  resolved  to  lead  a  Ghristian  life.  On  the 
whole,  though  we  may  occasionallv  differ  a  little  from  the  ex- 
cellent author,  we  can  recommend  his  work  as  a  very  instructive 
and  even  impressive  narrative. 

XXV. — Lectures^  Historical^  Doctrinal^  and  Practical^  on  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Feancis  Bussell 
Nixon,  i>.i>..  Lord  Bishop  of  Tasmania.  {Second  Edition.) 
London:  Wix. 

We  hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
valuable  work  now  lying  before  us ;  a  work  which, — if  (as  its 
right  reverend  author  modestly  says)  it  have  ^^  no  pretensions  to 
originality  in  its  proper  sense  ;^  if  it  avoid  '^  all  parade  of  learn- 
ing, all  affectation  of  eloquence  or  of  rhetoric,^^ — ^is;  nevertheless, 
both  learned  and  eloquent,  and  reads  with  all  the  freshness  of  an 
original  composition '.    The  book  is  divided  into  the  five  obvious 

*  The  aadior  has,  with  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  inserted  in  the  margin  the  exact 
reference  to  the  ▼arious  authorities  from  whom  he  quotes ;  authorities  extending  from 
St.  Clemmt  down  to  the  Bampton  Lectures. 
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parts,  of  the  GhristiaQ  Covenant — the  Christianas  Creed — the 
Christianas  Duty — ^the  Christian''s  Prayer — ^the  Christian  Sacra* 
ments :  these  again  are  subdivided  into  fifty-three  Lectures ; 
making,  in  all,  what  may  truly  be  called  a  Repertorium  Theologicum 
Catholicwn  et  Anglicanum. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  but  very 
few  of  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  for  quotation.  In 
treating  of  the  words,  ^'two  [sacraments]  only  as  generally 
necessary  for  salvation,^  the  bishop  thus  writes  : — 

"  After  our  Church  has  thus  declared,  that  she  acknowledges  but  two 
sacraments  in  the  proper  or  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  she  next 
declares,  that  these  are  'generally  necessary  to  salvation ;'  meaning  by 
that  expression,  that  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to  persons  of  a  par^ 
ticular  order,  or  suited  only  to  particular  circumstances,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  Romish  sacraments ;  but  that  they  are  necessary  for 
persons  of  all  kinds  ;  binding  equally  upon  all  Christians ;  that,  with- 
out them,  we  can  have  no  covenanted  title  to  salvation :  nay,  more, 
that  without  them  we  cannot  be  saved,  whenever  there  is  the  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  receive  them  ;  whenever,  in  other  words,  God  has 
not  Himself  placed  an  insuperable  bar  to  our  availing  ourselves  of 
these  means  of  grace.  Our  Church  speaks  decidedly  upon  this  point, 
as  being  persuaded  that  the  fulness  of  that  grace,  which  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation,  can  only,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  be  sacra- 
mentally  sought ;  and  is,  in  the  usual  mode  of  Ood's  dealings  with  bis 
creatures,  only  sacramentally  given." — p.  593. 

In  the  forty-ninth  lecture,  the  author  touches  on  the  subject 
of  lay  baptism.  This  subject  is  one  on  which  learned  men  are 
much  divided.  The  view  which  the  bishop  advocates  is  that  of 
its  9i09»-validity ;  a  view,  we  are  bound  to  say,  at  variance  with 
our  own.  After  referring  to  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  office  for 
Private  Baptism,  he  proceeds : — ''  It  would  seem  that  she  [the 
Church]  recognizes  no  baptism  as  effectual,  unless  it  be  performed 
by  lawful  ministers.^^  Now  this  we  take  to  be  illogical.  If  for 
*^  effectual,^^  he  had  written  regular^  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. Looking  at  the  practice  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church,  the  whole  canon  law  (still  in  force  in  the  Church  of 
England),  and  even  some  of  our  rubrics,  we  own  that  we  think 
baptism  administeTed  by  a  layman  irregular,  yet  effectual :  Fieri 
non  d^ii^f custom  vcdet. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice,  without  calling  attention  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  an  original,  simple,  and  satisfactory 
answer, — ^by  means  of  the  ingenious  application  of  a  text  which 
would  not  occur  to  one,  at  first,  as  applicable, — ^to  a  question 
constantly  put  to  every  clergyman ;  viz.  ^'  what  do  we  mean  by 
renauncinff  the  pomps  and  vamties  of  this  wicked  world  P    After 
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refuting,  in  a  masterly  way,  the  assertion,  that  ^^  each  man^s  eon- 
science  must  be  the  guide  ^^  as  to  how  far  conformity  with  the 
world  is  admissible,  he  proceeds, — 

"  We  must  seek  a  safer  general  guide  than  conscience  ;  and,  if  we 
err  not,  one  will  be  found  in  St.  PauFs  remarks  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
iv.  4),  '  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 
it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.'  Extend  this  maxim,,  apply  it  to  the 
several  means  of  enjoyment,  either  supposed  or  real,  that  the  world 
presents  to  us.  It  will  follow,  that  those  pleasures,  from  the  indul- 
gence of  which  we  cannot  unreservedly  arise  and  thank  our  Maker ; 
those  pursuits,  which  mar  our  devotions,  and  render  us  unwilling,  or 
afraid,  to  come,  with  an  open  heart,  before  Him  ;  cannot  be  innocent, 
cannot  be  safe  occupations  for  one  who  knows  that  he  must  see  his 
God  face  to  face,  and  who  hopes  to  abide,  unreproved,  the  issue  of  that 
awful  meeting." — Lect.  iv.  p.  34. 

XXVI. — Wild  Love^  and  other  Taiea^  from  the  German  of  D£  la 

MoTTE  FouQu£.     London:  Bums. 

This  little  book  will  be  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  our  younger 
readers.  It  comprises  four  beautiful  tales  from  the  German  of 
La  Motte  Fouqu^,  entitled,  "  Bosaura  and  her  Kinsfolk,**  "  Wild 
Love,''  ;'  The  Oak  of  the  Idols,''  and  the  "  Field  of  Terror." 
These  titles  are  attractive  enough,  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  tales,  they  seem  to  be  as  wild,  romantic,  and  supernatural, 
as  Gennan  imagination  can. make  them;  whUe  loveT  chivalr., 
and  religion  occupy  the  prominent  place  which  they  are  generally 
assigned  in  popular  tales  of  the  kind.  The  translation  seems 
very  well  executed,  and  the  wood-cuts  and  decorations  of  the 
volume  are  in  good  taste. 

XXVII. — I  Promessi  Sposi.     The  Betrothed,    By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.     a  Tiew  Translation.     2  vols.     London :  Bums. 

Mr.  Burns  has  brought  out  recently  several  very  pleasing  trans* 
lations  from  foreign  works  of  reputation,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  volumes  now  before  us  will  not  be  the  least  popular  of 
the  series.  The  English  reader  will  feel  curious  to  peruse  this 
celebrated  work  of  Manzoni,  which,  in  addition  to  its  merits  as  a 
work  of  the  imagination,  is  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the 
domestic  habits  and  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Italians. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  complete  translation  of  /  Fro- 
messi  Sposi  which  has  made  its  appearance ;  and  although  it  is  in 
some  places  rather  too  literal,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  parts  which  we  have  compared  with  the 
original. 
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xxviii. — Nursery  Rhymes^  Tales^  Sfc.     London :  Bums. 

Nevee  we  believe  did  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo,'*'  or  "  Goosey  Goosey 
Gander,''  appear  in  so  elegant  a  shape  as  they  have  now  assumed, 
with  large  margins,  profusely  decorated  with  wood-cuts,  title- 
page  printed  in  gold,  and  richly  gilt  binding.  A  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  Nursery  Rhymes,  not  to  speak  of  an  appendix,  form  a 
repast  which  will  be  unceasingly  grateful  to  the  youngest  part  of 
the  community.  These  rhymes  are  carefully  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and  they 
are  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Boyal  children. 

XXIX. — The  Law  a  Bute  of  Life  io  the  Christicm^  considered  in 
Eleven  Lectures  on  the  Decalogue.  By  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Bird. 
London :  Cleaver. 

A  VERY  useful  and  valuable  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Decalogue. 
Instructions  of  this  kind,  plain,  simple,  and  elementary,  are 
greatly  needed  in  parochial  ministrations. 

XXX. — The  Church  Bestorers :  a  Tdle^  S^c.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A,^ 
Honorary  Secretary  io  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  London : 
Van  Voorst. 

This  taJe,  which  narrates  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ancient  parish 
church,  with  its  neighbouring  castle  and  monastery,  contains  much 
instructive  and  amusing  matter.  The  author  quite  identifies 
himself  with  the  ages  he  describes,  and  we  have  accordingly  some 
singular  legends  and  some  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of 
relics^  &c. 

XXXI. — The  Village  Church:  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  the  Phy- 
la^t&ry.  Education^  and  Parental  Example :  a  Poem.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Village  Church.     London:  Hatchards. 

The  first  of  these  poems  reminds  us  strongly,  from  its  reflective 
tone  and  its  beautiful  images  of  domestic  life,  of  Gray.  We  have 
here  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  vicar,  curate,  fee,  executed 
with  great  taste  and  feeling.  '^  Parental  Example"  is  an  able 
and  successful  imitation  of  the  xivth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

xxxix. — Charges^  Sermons^  Sfc. 

We  have  perused  with  pleasure  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  at  his  Visitation  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, which  is  replete  with  practical  information,  and  touches 
on  the  existing  differences  in  a  charitable  spirit.    An  important 
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Charge  by  the  Bishop  of  Australia  is  noticed  in  our  ^^  Foreign 
Intelligence.'^  We  are  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Robert  Wilber- 
force  for  an  excellent  Charge,  delivered  at  his  Ordinary  Visitation, 
which  comprises  some  important  matter  in  reference  to  devotion, 
both  public  and  domestic.  A  Visitation  Sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jebb,  (J.  W.  Parker,)  most  admirably  vindicates  the  Church 
of  England  against  some  of  her  undutiful  children.  We  have  to 
notice  with  commendation  a  Sermon,  entitled  ''  How  can  the 
Church  evangelize  the  World?''  by  the  Rev.  T.  Littlehales; 
Sermons  on  Regeneration,  by  the  Rev.  Hen^  Robinson,  M.A. ; 
and  on  our  Social  Condition,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake.  **  Four 
Sermons,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  B.D.  (Rivingtons),  on  the 
*'  earthlv  relationships"  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  veir  able  and 
interesting ;  and  derive  additional  value  from  the  Preface,  in 
which  some  just  criticisms  are  offered  on  the  ''  Life  of  Christ"  by 
Bonaventure,  recently  published.  "  A  Course  of  Lectures"  on 
the  Prayer-book,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Dusautoy,  is  appearing  peri- 
odically, which  seems  to  be  useful  and  practical. 

Pamphlets  <md  Miscdlanems  Publications. 

We  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Todd's  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wise's  statements,  in  reference  to 
^^  Academical  Education  in  Ireland "  (Dublin  :  Hedges  and 
Smith).  This  tract  proves  that  the  endowments  of  t^e  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  cannot,  on  any  pretence  of  justice,  be  opened  to 
Romanists ;  and  the  author  justly  remarks,  that  any  such  mea- 
sure would  be  the  prelude  to  similar  attacks  on  the  English  Uni- 
versities. A  most  interesting  report  of  the  visitation  of  the  Irish 
College  of  St.  Columba,  Stackallen,  by  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  recently  published.  We  trust  this  excellent  insti- 
tution will  be  supported  as  it  deserves.  The  Rev.  J.  Irvine,  Vicar 
of  Leigh,  has  published  a  Correspondence  with  the  ^^  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,"  which  presents  the  latter  in  a  very  un&- 
vourable  light,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  put  incumbents  on  their 
guard  as  to  connecting  themselves  with  that  Society.  A  pam- 
phlet by  the  Rev.  J.  Hildyard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  (Parker,  London),  on  "  the  University  system 
of  Private  Tuition,"  which  the  author  considers  injurious  in  an 
inteUectual,  moral,  and  financial  point  of  view,  is  deserving  of  an 
attentive  perusal.  We  apprehend  that  the  system  will  not  easSy 
be  put  an  end  to. 

A  tract,  entitled  ^^  A  Comparison  between  the  Communion 
Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  "  (Hatchards),  attempts  to  prove  that  liie  latter  teaches 
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the  doctrine  of  Tratmibstomtiation.  We  may  as  well  here  say, 
once  for  all,  that  those  who  accuse  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
holding  such  errors,  at  the  same  moment  charge  the  English 
Church  with  sanctioning  them ;  and  those  who  separate  from  the 
Scottish  Church  separate  also  from  the  English,  which  is  in  full 
commtmion  toith  her.  There  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  more 
palpable  instance  of  schism  than  that  of  separating,  on  any  pre- 
tence of  conformity  to  the  English  Church,  from  the  communion 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  G.  Manson 
has  published  a  tract  in  favour  of  "  the  Validity  of  Lay  Baptism** 
(Sivingtons),  which  seems  to  be  learned  and  judicious.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canon  law  fully  recognizes  the  validity 
of  Lay  Bimtism.  "  Heresy  and  Schism — What  are  they  ?  '^  by 
the  Bev.  E.  Strickland  (Groombridge),  appears  to  be  a  sound 
and  useful  tract.  A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Compton's  "  Episco- 
paJia,^^  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish  (J.  H.  Parker, 
Oxford),  has  recently  appeared.  '^  Consolations  and  Prayers  for 
the  time  of  Sickness,"  by  the  Rev.  Plumpton  Wilson,  are  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  comprise  much  valuable 
matter.  A  second  edition  of  '*  Prayers  for  Young  Churchmen  " 
(Exeter)  has  appeared.  We  strongly  recommend  this  tract. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  B.D.,  h^  published  two  pamphlets 
in  reply  to  Professor  Key  (Deightons),  in  which  he  replies  to  the 
charges  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  accused  him  of  plagiarism. 

We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  some  numbers  of  a  very  well 
executed  series  of  "  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire'**  (Green,  Leeds). 
The  plates  are  beautiful,  and  the  letter-press  is  extremely  well 
written.  Mr.  Halliwell,  whose  antiquarian  knowledge  is  so 
well  known,  has  given  to  the  public  the  first  part  of  a  '^  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  W  ords,''  which  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able accession  to  our  literature.  ^'  The  British  Churchman " 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.),  a  magazine  established  this  year,  appears 
to  be  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
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Algeria. — Establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, — ^A  most 
active  system  of  missionary  operations  is  carried  on  in  the  new  province 
of  Algeria.  A  colony  of  eighteen  Jesuits  is  taking  measures  for 
•monopolizing  public  education ;  already  a  diocesan  theological  seminary 
has  been  established  under  their  direction,  and  a  college  on  a  large 
scale  for  general  education  is  in  progress  of  erection.  Another  colony 
of  Trappists  has  set  up  an  agricultural  establishment  at  Staoueli,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  model  farm,  and  to  promote,  by  the  encouragement  of 
husbandry,  the  colonization  of  Algeria. 

America. — The  American  Church, — The  General  Convention  of  the 
Church  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of  October. 
Its  session  was  opened  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  principal  subject  which  occupied  its  attention,  was  the  controversy 
excited  by  the  ordination  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey,  which  had  already 
been  canvassed  in  the  Diocesan  Conventions  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
In  the  former,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  clergy- 
men, and  three  hundred  laymen,  and  at  which  several  bishops  from 
other  dioceses  were  present  in  the  character  of  guests,  a  decided 
majority  gave  its  support  to  Bishop  Onderdonk  against  the  accusations 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  In  the  convention  of  Ohio,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proceedings  were  of  a  character  strongly  adverse  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the  delegates  for  the 
General  Convention  were  elected  under  special  pledges  to  carry  the 
matter  before,  that  body.  The  agitation  was  fomented  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Professor 
McVickar  of  New  York,  intimating  his  intention  to  suspend  inter- 
communion between  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  the  American 
Church,  unless  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  were  dis- 
avowed by  the  latter.  In  the  General  Convention,  the  subject  was 
disposed  of  in  the  Lower  House,  after  a  week's  debate,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution :  '*  That  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  articles,  liturgy,  and  offices  of 
the  Church,  sufficient  exponents  of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  affi^rd  ample 
means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who  depart  from  her  standanl ; 
and  further,  that  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for 
the  trial  and  censure  of,  and  that  this  Church  is  not  responsible  for,  the 
errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members  of  this  Church  or 
otherwise." 

Among  the  canons  passed  by  the  Convention,  one  has  reference  to 
the  trial,  and  another  to  the  resignation  of  bishops.     The  latter  pro- 
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Tides  tbat  a  resignation  of  the  episcopal  office  can  be  made  only  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  whose  acceptance  of  it  puts  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  resigning  bishop.  Under  this  canon  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  in  his  resignation,  accompanied  by  a  further  communication  in  the 
nature  of  a  confession,  in  consequence  of  which  his  suspension  from  all 
the  fnnctions  of  his  holy  office  was  deemed  necessary. 

The  efficient  character  of  the  Church  is  attested  by  the  erection,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  General  Convention,  of  three  new  sees  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Alabama,  and 
Missouri,  and  of  four  missionary  bishoprics,  for  the  missions  of  the 
American  Church  in  Texas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  in  China.  The  missionary  bishop  for  China  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  ten  presbyters  and  four  schoolmistresses.  The 
appointment  of  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  Turkish  dominions  is  the 
result  of  the  late  visit  of  the  Rev.  H.  Soutbgate  to  the  Syrian  churches, 
a  narrative  of  which  has  lately  been  published.  As  a  further  indication 
of  the  spread  of  church  principles  in  the  American  Church,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  several  of  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  charges 
lately  published  in  England,  and  Keble's  edition  of  Hooker,  have  been 
reprinted;  and  that  a  church,  to  be  called  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  is  in  progress  of  erection  at  New  York,  at  the  expense  of 
a  widow  lady,  acting  upon  the  wishes  of  her  deceased  husband,  which 
is  to  be  entirely  free,  and  in  which  the  Church  system  is  to  be  fully 
carried  out,  by  daily  morning  and  evening  service,  weekly  communion, 
and  sermons  on  all  Holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays. 

The  Romish  Church. — A  new  Romish  See  has  been  erected  in  the 
United  States  at  Milwaukee,  for  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  Six 
Dominican  Friars,  eight  other  missionaries,  and  seventeen  nuns  from 
Germany,  have  sailed  lately  from  Havre  for  the  United  States.  The 
expenditure  of  the  propaganda  at  Lyons  for  Romish  missions  to 
America  amounted,  during  the  past  year,  to  more  than  one  million 
francs.  Eighteen  Jesuit  missionaries  have  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
and  eight  capuchin  friars  have  been  despatched  as  missionaries  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Aboriginal  population  in  the  Brazilian  empire.  An 
envoy  extraordinary  has  been  sent  to  Rome  from  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  that  State. 

Australia. — Visitation  and  Charge. — From  a  visitation  journal  just 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  it  appears  that  the  Bishop  was  engaged  from  June  to  August, 
1843,  in  a  visitation  journey  through  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Brisbane,  Phillip,  Wellington,  Bathurst,  and  Cook;  from 
September  to  December  he  spent  in  the  districts  of  Port  Phillip,  at 
Geelong  and  Melbourne ;  and  in  January  of  the  present  year  he  visited 
the  different  parishes  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  In  May  last  he 
commenced  the  third  triennial  visitation  of  his  diocese,  by  convening  the 
clergy  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Camden  at  Sydney.     The 
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charge  which  he  addressed  to  them,  is  a  document  of  great  importance 
with  regard  both  to  this  particular  diocese,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
Church  generally  at  this  critical  period.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
Bishop  enters  at  considerable  length  upon  the  leading  points  of  the 
Tractarian  controversy ;  he  condemns,  in  language  at  once  temperate 
and  forcible,  the  Romanizing  interpretation  of  our  Articles,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  purgatory ;  he  repudiates  tradition  as  co-ordinate  with 
Scripture  for  determining  the  rule  of  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  he  vin- 
dicates its  legitimate  use ;  and  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of 
development,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  he  justly  observes,  that  "  the 
Roman  Catholics  seem  evidently  to  yield  to  us  the  point  of  superior 
conformity  with  primitive  Christianity."  On  the  vexata  quisstio  of 
rubrical  observance,  the  Bishop  insists  strongly  on  the  '*  obligation  of 
conscience"  under  which  all  clergymen  are  bound  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  he  recommends,  indeed,  the  exercise 
of  sound  discretion  in  resuming  any  observances  which  may  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  expressly  adds,  that  it  is  "  not  his  intention  that  such 
advantage  should  he  taken  of  former  laxity,  as  to  convert  that  into  the 
permanent  rule,  which  has  been  only  the  tolerated,  and  not  always  jus- 
tifiable, exception  to  it." 

In  reference  to  the  particular  concerns  of  his  own  diocese,  the  Bishop 
adverts  to  **  the  protest  which,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  most  solemn  duty, 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  issue,  in  opposition  to  the  groundless  pre- 
tension of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  within 
this,  his  proper,  lawful,  and  canonical  diocese." 

Touching  the  actual  condition  of  his  diocese,  the  Bishop  complains 
in  emphatic  terms  of  the  general  supineness  of  the  laity,  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
backwardness  which  the  local  government  had  shown,  to  aid  or  encourage 
measures  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  and  of  a  sound  Church  Edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  gratitude  and 
approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  by  whose  aid  he  has  been  enabled  to  send  forth  five  cleigymen 
into  the  districts  beyond  the  boundaries,  "  where  an  absolute  repudiation 
of  Christianity  has  been  the  rule,  with  scarcely  an  exception."  He 
announces  hu  intention  of  subdividing  the  entire  diocese  into  deaneries ; 
and  in  the  first  instance  instituting  five  deaneries,  to  be  designated 
from  the  towns  of  Sydney,  Maitland,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  and  Mel- 
bourne. 

Austria. — Struggles  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism, — Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  government  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesdiood  upon  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  especially  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
Protestants  complain  of  oppression  and  indirect  proselytism.  They 
attribute  the  great  number  of  changes  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Romish 
faith,  of  which  the  Romish  papers  boast,  (the  numbers  being,  according 
to  official  accounts,  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  proselytes  to  the  Romish 
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Church,  to  one  who  leaves  the  Roman  for  the  Protestant  Communion,) 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  enables  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  refuse  all  the  offices  of  their  Church,  and  to  act  merely  in  the 
character  of  official  witnesses  of  the  marriage  contract,  in  the  case  of  all 
mixed  marriages,  while  the  Protestant  ministers  are  inhibited  from  the 
performance  of  any  religious  ceremony  whatever,  in  all  cases  of  marriage 
where,  one  of  the  parties  belonging  to  the  Roman  Communion,  that 
Church  has  withheld  her  sanction.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the 
idea  of  marriage  by  mere  civil  contract  is  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  Protestants,  desirous  to  contract  marriage  with  Roman 
Catholics,  generally  submit  to  the  conditions  which  the  priests  attach  to 
the  religious  celebration  of  it ;  which  not  only  secures,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  baptism  and  education  of  the  children  in  the  Romish  faith, 
but  frequently  leads  to  the  ultimate  apostasy  of  the  Protestant  party 
from  his  or  her  communion. 

Movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, — A  movement  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  which  has  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  opinion  is  fast  spreading  among  the  laity  of  that  communion,  that 
a  reform  is  needed,  and  the  points  principally  insisted  on  are : — Com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  abrogation  of  the  compulsory  celibate  of  priests, 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Divine  service,  the  unrestricted  circular 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  abolition  of  auricular  confession.  *-The  fact 
that  the  parties  who  are  foremost  in.  this  movement,  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  separating  themselves  from  the  Church,  and  the  titles  of  two 
tracts,  extensively  circulated  by  them,  (one,  **  In  the  Name  of  the 
Triune  God,"  the  other,  "Necessary  and  Wholesome  Questions,  with 
Brief  Answers  thereto  from  Holy  Scripture,")  clearly  indicate,  that  this 
is  not  an  outbreak  of  rationalism,  but  a  truly  religious  movement* 
The  Romish  authorities  have  taken  active  measures  to  suppress  it ; 
and  several  persons  have  been  arrested.  What  renders  these  trans- 
actions more  important,  is  an  almost  simultaneous  movement  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  a  Romish .  priest  of  the  Benedictine  order,  named  Jager, 
has  declared  open  war  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  ultramontane  doc- 
trines, and  has  hitherto  received,  not  only  the  warm  support  of  public 
opinion,  especially  in  the  German  part  of  the  Tyrol,  but  also  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  local  government.  In  the  Italian  parts 
of  the  Tyrol,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  much  more  favourable  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  there,  as  elsewhere,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  regain 
their  former  footing.  Among  other  places  they  have  lately  returned  to 
Venice,  where,  on  the  31st  of  Jiily  last,  being  the  feast  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  they  took  possession  of  their  ancient  house  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Amico  Cattolico 
di  MUano,  under  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  good-will 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticaL authorities,  and  of  the  people 
generally. 
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Bkloium.  — Popular  moeement  against  the  JesuiU, — Even  in  this 
stronghold  of  Romanism,  where  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  return 
of  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  his  capital  was  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  in 
May  last,  and  where  a  prayer,  compiled  by  the  Episcopate  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome,  has  just  been  published,  indi- 
cations are  not  wanting  of  the  inwardly   tottering  condition  of  the 
Roman  Church.     For  several  days  during  the  ikionth  of  September  the 
town  of  Verviers  has  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  bordering  on  riot,  in 
consequence  of  the  cry, "  a  bas  Us  Jisuites,*  raised  by  the  liberal  party. 
The  immediate  occasion  for  the  outbreak  was  afforded  by  a  decision  of 
the   Municipal  Council  to   commit  the  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum 
in  the  town  to  three  of  the  fraternity,  called  Freres  de  la  Doctrine 
Chritierme,      This  caused  a  demonstration,  apparently  of  the  free- 
thinking  part  of  the  community  ;  and  exaggerated  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  Jesuits  expected,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  establishments,  having  been  circulated,  a  commo- 
tion ensued,  which  the  local  authorities  seem  to  have  favoured.     A 
proclamation  was  issued,  assuring  the  populace  that  no  Jesitits  would 
be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  and  peace  was  restored.     The  acts 
of  the  town  magistrates  being,  however,  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
Belgian  constitution,  which  secures  perfect  freedom  to  all  religious  per- 
suasions and  communities,  a  royal  ordinance  has  since  been  published 
annulling  their  proceedings.     It  is  stated  that  the  feeling  manifested  in 
Verviers  is  spreading  further,  and  from  the  violence  displayed  on  both 
Bides,  it  is  very  improbable  that  matters  will  be  allowed  to  rest  as  they 
are.     The  Romish  party  have  for  some  time  past  taken  active  measures 
for  arresting  the  spread  of  Protestant  doctrines  among  the  lower  classes, 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  workmen  have  been  discharged  from 
a  colliery,  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  refused  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  the  language  of  the  people  seems  to  have  a  con- 
nexion with  their  religious  predilections.      The  use  of  the  Flemish 
language  in  all  public  proceedings  having  lately  been  advocated  by  a 
numerous  and  increasing  party,  the  ultramontane  press  denounces  the 
proposal  as   an  insidious  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

China. — Toleration  of  Christianity. — Accounts  from  Trieste  state 
that  an  imperial  edict  has  been  published,  which  strictly  enjoins  the 
Mandarins  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  all  measures  of  persecution 
against  Christian  Missionaries. 

Denmark. — Encouragement  of  ike  Clerical  profession. — "With  a  view 
to  stimulate  young  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  greater  exertion  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  a  foundation  has  been  established  in  the 
University  of  Kiel,  under  the  title  of  Stipendium  Harmsianum,  iu  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  CI.  Harms.  The  necessary  funds  having  been 
collected  by  private  subscription,  have  been  vested  in  certain  trustees, 
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who  are  from  year  to  year  to  make  grants  of  not  lesa  than  S20y  nor 
exceedmg640  rix-dollars,  to  young  divines  of  distinguished  qualifications 
and  limited  means,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  either  to  prolong 
their  academic  career,  or  to  extend  their  theological  knowledge  by 
travel.  Another  measure  has  recently  been  determined  on,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  Green- 
land. Hitherto  the  men  employed  on  this  service  were  all  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  proficiency  ;  they  had  to  engage  themselves  for  sixteen  years, 
the  first  six  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry ;  their  annual 
stipend  amounting  to  300  rix-dollars  (about  70/.)  with  board  and  lodging. 
In  future,  the  engagement  is  to  be  obligatory  for  eight  jears  only,  the 
stipend  is  to  be  doubled,  and  no  restriction  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them 
as  to  marriage.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  superior  class  of  men  will 
be  obtained  for  the  colonial  service. 

France. — The  Diocesan  Seminaries. — The  conflict  which  has  arisen 
between  the  Church  and  the  University  on  the  subject  of  education, 
appears  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  French  Bishops  to  their 
own  clerical  training  institutions,  and  will  thus  probably  produce  a 
happy  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the  French  clergy.  The  newly- 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Gap  has  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
administration,  on  entering  upon  his  diocese,  to  reform  both  the  grand 
and  the  petit  SSminaire^  and  has,  in  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy,  ex- 
plained his  views  on  the  subject.  He  will  not,  he  says,  relax  his  efforts 
*'  until  he  shall  see  clerical  education  pushed  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
competition  of  their  opponents  shall  be  forced  to  confess  itself  van- 
quished ;"  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposes  not  only  to  carry  the  present 
studies  to  a  higher  point  of  proficiency,  but  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
those  studies,  and  to  make  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  In 
the  same  spirit  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  has  himself  taken  the  professor- 
ship of  Scripture  and  Canon  law  in  the  grand  Siminaire  of  his  diocese, 
and  has  instituted  a  weekly  assembly  of  the  students,  over  which  he 
presides  in  person,  and  at  which  they  are  called  upon,  at  a  few  moments' 
notice,  to  discourse  upon  a  given  subject,  with  a  view  to  give  them 
facility  in  extemporaneous  preaching.  The  Bishop  of  Rodez  has  in  his 
seminary  erected  a  chair  of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
the  priests  to  aid  their  parishioners  with  their  counsel,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Among  the  SSminaires  which  take  the  lead  in  extending 
their  operations,  that  of  Aire,  in  the  diocese  of  Arras,  merits  attention, 
as  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  make  it  a  training  establishment  for  Scotch 
Romanists.  Four  young  Scotchmen,  destined  for  the  priesthood,  were 
lately  conveyed  to  it  by  the  "  Vicar  Apostolic"  of  Glasgow. 

The  increase  of  Religious  Congregations, — The  municipal  authorities 
of  several  places,  among  them  those  of  Paris,  have  taken  umbrage  at 
the  recent  establishment  of  numerous  congregations  of  religionists, 
especially  of  females,  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  for  a  variety  of 
objects,  chiefly  of  a  charitable  nature ;  and  have  accordingly  passed 
votes  of  censure,  and  ordered  measures  to  be  taken  for  superintending, 
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and,  if  necessary,  suppressing  them.  In  defence  of  these  associationsy 
particularly  that  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
addressed  an  apologetic  epistle  to  the  municipal  council. 

Traffic  in  Holy  things. — A  curious  kind  of  speculation  in  masses  for 
the  dead  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats. 
It  appears  that  the  clerical  editors  of  a  theological  work,  entitled  Cours 
ComplelSf  buy  up  masses  in  every  direction,  i,  e.  take  the  cash  for  them 
in  Paris,  and  then  get  the  masses  read  by  priests  in  the  country,  who 
being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  Cours  CompUis^  pay  for  the  books  in  this 
manner.  This  nefarious  method  of  trafficking  in  the  repose  of 
departed  souls,  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  a  letter,  which  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  wrong  hands,  and  in  which  the  Paris  editors  transmit  to 
a  clergyman  at  Troyes,  along  with  fifty  volumes  of  the  Cours  Complets, 
value  250  francs,  the  sum  of  100  masses  at  75  centimes,  and  175  masses 
at  one  franc  each,  total  250  francs  ;  which  masses  they  say,  *'  we  accord 
you  ipso  facto  f  ad  intentionem  dantium,  commencing  with  those  who  are 
most  pressed  before  God."  The  Ami  de  la  Religion  acknowledges 
the  highly  censurable  character  of  the  transaction,  and  endeavours  to 
exonerate  the  Church  from  the  blame  of  it,  by  referring  to  a  prohibition 
against  this  kind  of  traffic,  issued  by  the  late  Archbishop,  M.  De  Quelen. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  remains  undeniable;  and  has  been  brought 
still  more  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
a  prosecution  lately  instituted  before  the  Court  of  Assixes  at  Reims, 
against  the  printers  and  publishers  of  some  Protestant  controversial 
tracts,  two  of  which  were  entitled  La  Religion  d^Argenty  and  Encore 
la  Religion  d* Argent.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  took 
occasion  to  adduce  various  proofs  that  the  Church  of  Rome  laid  herself 
open  to  the  accusations  brought  against  her  in  the  tracts.  In  addition 
to  the  above  case,  he  mentioned  the  almost  incredible,  but  well-authen« 
ticated  profaneness  of  a  lottery  of  masses  for  the  dead.  The  tickets  of 
this  remarkable  scheme  run  as  follows : — "  Lottery  of  charity  for  the 
completion  of  the  chapel  of  a  poor  congregation  at  St.  Flour.     50 

centimes  the  ticket.  — No. .    The  drawing  will  take  place  at  the 

end  of  March,  at  St.  Flour,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  palace"  A  printed 
notice  accompanies  the  ticket,  to  the  following  effect : — '*  The  Carmelites 
of  St.  Flour  undertake  on  behalf  of  their  benefactors :  1.  To  have  every 
year  six  masses  read,  three  for  the  living,  and  three  for  the  dead.  2. 
To  hold  four  general  communions  on  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the 
holy  Virgin.  3.  To  have  the  benediction  of  the  holy  Sacrament  twice 
performed.  4.  To  say  prayers  twice  a  day  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
whole  in  perpetuity."  Another  instance  of  the  venality  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  adduced  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bien  Social,  a  journal 
conducted  by  the  Abbe  Clavel,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  in  which 
there  appeared,  last  summer,  a  most  severe  attack  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  on  account  of  the  heavy  fees  demanded  in  his  Chancery  from 
the  poor  priests  on  all  occasions ;  but.  especially,  on  account  of  the 
annual  impost  of  sixty-two  francs  for  every  license  to  read  mass  in  a 
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private  house.  These  licenses,  it  appears,  are  exceedingly  numeroa* 
in  Paris,  and  produce  a  handsome  revenue ;  as  well  as  the  public  collec- 
tions in  the  Churches,  and  the  numerous  dispensations  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  to  be  had  for  money  at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace. 

Spread  of  Protestantism. — A  strong  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  is  taking  place 
in  the  dioceses  of  Verdun,  Chalons,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  La  Roche] le, 
Bordeaux,  and  Frejus.    In  the  last-named  diocese,  in  which  ten  parishes 
have  almost  unanimously  renounced  Romanism,  a  Romish  priest,  the 
Abbe  Roize,  is  among  the  converts,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  preaching 
among  his  former  parishioners.      In  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
number  of  parishes  which  desire  to  be  placed  under  Protestant  pastors, 
is  stated  at  twenty-five.   In  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  the  principal  agent 
in  producing  these  changes  is  M.  Roussel,  a  Protestant  minister,  who 
has  established  a  congregation  at  Limoges,  and  brought  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Yillefavard  over  to  Protestantism,  and  against  whom  a  prosecu- 
tion has  been  directed  on  account  of  **  language  injurious  to  a  religion 
recognized  by  the  State."     In  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate,  who,  with  a  number  of  his  servants  and  tenants,  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Roman  Church,  procured  the  services  of  a 
Protestant  minister  from  the  nearest  consistory,  and  had  divine  service 
periodically  celebrated  at  his  chdteau ;  when  the  local  authorities  inter- 
fered, and  being  unable  to  prohibit  the  assembly  altogether,  affixed  to 
the  door  a  list  of  the  names  of  twenty-six  Protestants,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  their  intention  to  proceed  against  any  one  who,  not  being 
included  in  the  list,  should  nevertheless  attend  divine  service  there.  The 
affair  has  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
to  be  brought  before  a  superior  tribunal.    That  Protestantism  is,  on  the 
whole,  progressing  in  France,  is  evident  from  a  statistical  statement  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  during  the  last  session.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  at  the  close  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1815,  the 
number  of  Protestant  ministers  in  France  was  464 ;  in  the  year  1830,  it 
amounted  to  527  ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  to  677 :  the  sum  charged  in  the 
budget  for  their  support  was,  under  the  empire,  306,000  francs  ;  during 
the  restoration  it  rose  to  675,000  francs ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  1,219,000  francs.     The  number  of  Protestant  con- 
gregations without  church  or  minister  was  stated  at  111  at  that  time, 
but  has  probably  much  increased  since. 

Condition  of  the  people, — Official  accounts  recently  published  give  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  population.  Pauperism 
and  crime  have  increased  enormously.  Since  1790  the  population  has 
risen  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  millions.  At  that  period  the 
number  of  paupers  was  three  millions,  or  little  more  than  one-eighth, 
it  18  now  eight  millions,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  population. 
The  progress  of  crime  is  still  more  fearful,  having  increased  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-four  per  cent,  in  the  short  period  from  1836  to  1842.  In  the 
former  year,  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  provinces  was 
7100  ;  in  the  latter  year,  10,938.     Juvenile  delinquency  increases  at  a 
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still  higher  ratio ;  the  number  of  criminals  under  sixteen  years  of  sge 
being  313  in  1830 ;  and  1289,  more  than  four  times  that  number,  in 
1842.  The  same  returns  exhibit  the  low  state  of  popular  education. 
Out  of  14,732  persons  committed  in  tlie  year  1842,  there  were  7070 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  226  only  had  received  a  superior 
education. 

Germany. — Pastoral  Conferemces.*— The  German  theological  journals 
contain  interesting  accounts  of  pastoval  conferences  held  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Stettin  and  Trieglaff  in  PoiQera- 
nia,  at  Ravensberg  in  Westphalia,  at  Gnadau  in  Prussian  Saxony,  at 
Schwabisch  Hall  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  at  Gottingen.  Besides  .the  mis- 
sionary question,  which  is  always  discussed  in  the  first  instance,  these 
conferences  having  arisen  out  of  the  annual  missionary  meetings,  the 
following  practical  subjects  have  been  under  consideration :  —  The 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pastoral  office,  such  as  do- 
mestic visits,  prayer- meetings,  the  co-operation  of  the  laity,  &c. ;  the 
restoration  of  Church  discipline,  and  the  power  of  excommunication  ; 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  mixed  marriages ;  the  better 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy 
in  the  temperance  movement.  The  last-named  point  came  under  dis- 
cussion at  most  of  the  conferences,  and  opinions  were  much  divided, 
but,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  any  participation  in  the  movement 
by  the  clergy,  partly  from  a  dread  of  the  self-righteous  spirit  likely  to 
grow  up  in  temperance  associations,  and  partly  from  a  feeling  that,  the 
Christian  Church  being,  tpjo/acto,  a  temperance  society,  it  seems  de- 
rogatory to  her  character  to  separate  the  cause  of  temperance  from  her 
general  spiritual  discipline.  At  all  the  conferences,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion turned  principally  upon  what  may  be  called  the  questions  of 
the  day  in  the  theological  world  of  Protestant  Germany.  The  recent 
outbreak  of  rationalism  at  Kothen  was  made  the  subject  of  animad- 
version, and  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  was 
much  insisted  on.  The  consideration  of  the  attitude  which  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  ought  to  assume  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  tide  of  her  proselytism,  led  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  general  and  more 
accurate  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially  in  catechetical 
instruction.  The  duty  of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  the  growing 
pauperism  of  the  times,  was  fully. canvassed,  especially  at  the  Ravens- 
berg  conference,  and  the  proposal  of  reviving  the  diaconate  as  a  spi- 
ritual office,  by  the  side  of  the  presbyterate  (to  which  the  ministerial 
office  in  Germany  is  confined),  was  strongly  and  ably  urged.  But  the 
most  engrossing  subjects  were  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books, 
and  the  litui^cal  question.  As  regards  the  former,  though  the  general 
tone  of  the  debates  was  decidedly  orthodox,  yet  no  satisfactory  result 
was  arrived  at.  It  was  admitted  that  the  symbolical  books  of  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  communions  were  not  free  from  errors,  and  thence  it 
was  argued,  that  subscription  to. them  ^eould  not  involve  an  obligation 
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to  believe  evei^  thing  contained  in  them»  but  only  a  promise  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church»  and  to  teach  nothing  against 
them ;  or  else,  if  a  conscientious  conviction  should  render  this  course 
impracticable,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry.  The  liturgical  question 
has  received  quite  a  new  .impulse  ip  consequence  of  the  theses  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Schmieder  at  the  spring  conference  at  Gnadau, 
which  have  excited  universal  attention,  and  become  the  subject  of 
continued  discussion  in  the  journals  and  at  the  conferences.  The 
rationalistic  party  are  of  course  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Schmieder  ;  and  among  the  more  orthodox  there  are  many  who, 
while  advocating  the  use  of  fi^ed  liturgical  forms  as  a  safeguard  against 
unsoundness,  are,  nevertheless,  jealous  of  seeing  the  sermon,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  public  worship,  thrown  into 
the  background  by  a  preponderance  of  devotional  forms  and  sacra- 
mental offices.  One  point  appears  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  that 
the  Liturgy,  introduced  into  Prussia  as  the  standard  formulary  of  the 
Evangelic  Unipn,  has  neither  effected  that  unity  of  doctrine  which  was 
anticipated  from  its  use,  nor  is  it  felt  by  any  party  to  be  a  satisfactory 
form  of  worship.  It  is  rather  considered  as  an  interim  measure,  which 
may  operate  beneficially  during  the  present  transition  state  of  German 
Protestantism,  and  pave  the  way  for  something  better. 

Large  Number  of  Clergy  Widoms. — The  efforts  lately  made  to  esta- 
blish associations  for  the  support  of  widows  of  clergymen,  have  brought 
to  light  the  singularly  disproportionate  number  of  these  widows  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  where  out  of  255  clergymen  223 
are  married,  18  single,  and  14  widowers,  there  are  no  less  than  100 
clergymen's  widows.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministerial  office,  having  mostly  attained  the  age  of  forty 
before  they  obtain  a  cure  and  are  enabled  to  settle  in  life,  generally 
marry  persons  much  younger  than  themselves  ;  and  partly  to  the  pre- 
valence of  second  marriages  among  the  clergy. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria. — Notwithstanding  occasional  acts 
of  personal  liberality,  such  as  grants  for  the  erection  of  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  like,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects,  great  dissatisfaction  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
latter.  There  are  various  grievances  of  which  they  complain,  such  as 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  leave  for  the  celebration  of  Protestant  worship 
in  new  places,  the  obstruction  of  public  liberality  for  the  promotion  of 
Protestant  objects,  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  Protestants 
are  placed  in  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
encouragement  which  is  given  to  Romish  proselytism  in  various  ways, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  Protestant  orphans  during  their  minority : 
but  the  chief  topic  of  complaint  is  the  compulsory  adoration  of  the  host. 
The  exemption  of  Protestant  soldiers  from  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic 
worship  on  ordinary  occasions,  decreed  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  28th 
of  March  last,  has  but  partially  remedied  the  evil,  as  in  all  cases  when 
the  soldiery  are  marched  out  for  public  parade  or  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  kneeling  of  Protestant  soldiers  at  the  passing  or  elevation  of 
the  host  is  still  enforced.     The  ordinance  in  question  was  probably  the 
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result  of  an  address  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried 
after  a  long  and  animated  debate.  That  debate,  however,  bore  other 
and  less  peaceable  fruit,  in  the  shape  of  a  smart  controversy  between 
Professor  DoUinger  of  Munich,  the  editor  of  Mohler's  Essays,  and  Pro- 
fessor Harless  of  Erlangen,  one  of  the  deputies  and  leading  speakers 
on  the  question  in  the  Chamber.  Professor  Thiersch  of  Munich,  the 
celebrated  philologist,  has  also  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  writers  of  lesser  note,  who 
have  exercised  their  pens  on  the  occasion.  This  controversy,  and  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Pastor  Redenbacher,  who, 
though  not  incarcerated  while  his  appeal  is  pending,  continues  yet  under 
suspension,  tended  to  produce  considerable  excitement  among  the  Pro- 
testants, which  has  at  last  found  a  vent  by  the  assembling  of  the  General 
Synods  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria  Proper,  at  Baireuth  in 
August,  and  at  Anspach  in  September  last.  The  irritation  was  increased 
by  an  apprehension,  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Synods,  in  consequence  of  which  several 
deputies  were  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  leave  the  assembly,  if 
they  found  such  to  be  the  case.  The  royal  commissioners  on  their  part 
used  every  effort  to  turn  the  question  aside,  and  would  not  allow  any 
petition  addressed  to  the  Synods  to  be  taken  into  consideration  without 
their  previous  approbation.  Sixty-three  petitions,  addressed  to  the 
Synod  of  Anspach,  were  thus  suppressed  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  result  is,  that  the  latter  Synod,  before  separating,  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria  a  respectful  but  firm  and  spirited  remonstrance  \ 
claiming  for  the  Protestants  of  Bavaria  the  free  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  reception  which  this  address  will  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  government,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  and  anxiety,  not  in  Bavaria  only,  but  generally  throughout 
Germany ;  as  it  will  have  great  weight  in  determining  the  attitude,  in 
which  Romanism  and  Protestantism  will  hereafter  stand  towards  each 
other  in  that  country. 

The  Roman  Cutholic  Church  and  the  Jews, — If  the  Protestants  of 
Bavaria  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  encroachments  of  a  Romanist 
government,  no  such  charge  can  certainly  be  brought  by  the  Jewish 
community.  To  them  the  Bavarian  authorities  in  Church  and  State 
show  the  most  singular  favour.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  lately  in  the 
office  of  Chief 'Rabbi  at  Aschaffenburg,  it  was  officially  signified  as 
'*  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  no  candidates  should  be  admitted  to  the 
office,  except  such  as  adhered  faithfully  to  the  genuine  Mosaic  doctrines 
and  ceremonial  statutes."  A  still  more  curious  specimen  of  Roman 
Catholic  patronage'  to  Judaism,  is  a  visit  lately  paid  to  a  Jewish  syn- 
agogue by  the  Bishop  of  Spires.  Having  been  received,  during  the  late 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  in  a  most  flattering  manner  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  Ingenheim,  the  population  of  which  consists  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Israelites,  the  Bishop  returned  the  compliment,  not 

^  This  document  is  giwen  in  full  in  the  Churcbman's  Newspaper  of  Dec.  10,  and  Is 
wdl  worth  an  attentive  perusal. 
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t>nly  by  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  good  understanding  which  he 
saw  subsisting  between  those  different  communions,  but  by  proceeding, 
after  the  close  of  the  service  at  the  Romish  Church,  in  state  to  the 
synagogue.  The  place  was  splendidly  lighted  up,  the  Bishop  was 
welcomed  at  the  door  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
and  on  his  entrance  the  words  "  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  we  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  (Ps. 
cxviii.  26)  were  chanted  in  Hebrew.  This  act  of  mingled  profaneness 
and  liberalism  was  responded  to  by  an  allocution  from  the  Bishop,  in 
which,  after  bestowing  appropriate  praise  upon  the  beauties  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  he  eulogized  the  Jewish  liturgy,  exhorted  the  children  of  the 
Jewish  school  to  cleave  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  again  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  brotherly  harmony  which  reigned  between  the 
members  of  the  most  opposite  religious  communities. 

General  Rabbinical  Synod, — One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  this  eventful  year,  is  the  convention  of  a  General  Synod  of  Jewish 
Rabbins  in  Germany,  which  it  is  intended  to  convene  annually,  in- 
viting to  its  sittings  Rabbins  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  which 
a  large  number  of  French  Rabbins  are  expected  to  be  present  next 
year.  The  first  impulse  to  this  extraordinary  movement  was  given  by 
Dr.  Philippson,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Magdeburg,  and  editor  of  the  AllgC" 
meine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  who  suggested  it  in  that  paper  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  inviting  communications  on  the  subject.  A 
sufficient  number  of  Rabbins  having  intimated  their  approbation  of  the 
plan,  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  first  synod  at  Brunswick, 
where  it  was  accordingly  opened  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  continued  to 
sit  till  the  19th.  The  synod  was  opened  by  Dr.  Herzfeld,  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Brunswick.  The  first  words  spoken  in  the  assembly  were  the 
following  words  of  prayer :  **  O  God,  Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel,  to 
Thee  first  do  I  offer  the  thanksgiving  of  a  heart  deeply  moved,  for  that 
Thou  hast  granted  me  to  live  to  see  the  long  and  ardently  cherished 
desire  of  my  soul  accomplished.     Verily  with  mine  eyes  I  behold  an 

assembly  of  our  wise  men,  7K1ti^  H^V*  HD  rjTO  *>  asking  itself, 
'What  shall  Israel  do?'  But  it  is  not  from  human  wisdom  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  must  proceed,  but  from  Thy  Spirit,  Thou  God 
of  spirits.  The  word  which  Thou  shalt  put  into  their  mouth,  that 
word  shall  they  speak.  When  two  are  sitting  together  discoursing  of 
the  divine  doctrine,  DH^IJ^i  iT1*)K^  TODttf  *,  Thy  seat  is  between  them, 
for  it  is  written :  *  I'hey  that  fear  the  Lord,  speak  one  to  another,  and 
the  Lord  heareth  it,  and  writeth  it  in  a  book  of  remembrance  \'  Here 
are  standing,  looking  up  to  Thee,  bearing  Thee  in  their  hearts,  so  many 
Heads  of  Israel,  gathered  together  from  far  countries,  to  labour  for  Thy 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  Thou  dost  not  disdain  to  found  it 
and  to  uphold  it  by  the  feeble  hand  of  roan.  Be  Thou  therefore  with 
them,  O  God  of  our  fathers,  and  cause  Thou  to  descend  upon  them 

*  **  To  know  what  Israel  shall  do/'     We  give  these  passages  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced in  Hebrew,  in  the  original  prayer. 

*  '*  The  Shechincitf  or  Divine  Presence,  dwelleth  between  them." 
«  MaL  iii.  16. 
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'n  /iKH'n  ran  rrn  rryoy\  rwy  mi  n^ni  rxaan  mi*,  the  spirit 

of  wisdom  and  of  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might, 
the  spirit  of  Thy  knowledge  and  of  Thy  fear,  that  men  may  know,  that 
Thou  hast  not  departed  from  Israel,  even  as  Thou  Hast  promised  that 
Thy  word  shall  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
his  children  and  children's  children,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thy  word 
never  falls  idly  to  the  ground,  let  it  be  fulfilled  upon  us.     Amen." 

After  this  prayer.  Dr.  Herzfeld  opened  the  synod  with  a  brief  speech. 
The  business  consisted  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  choice  of 
officers  and  the  drawing  up  of  statutes.  A  proposal  to  hold  the  sittings 
with  closed  doors  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  against  four ; 
but  although  the  public  are  to  be  freely  admitted,  none  but  rabbins,  vice- 
rabbins,  and  authorized  preachers  of  the  synagogue  will  have  a  right 
to  speak  or  vote,  even  candidates  for  the  ministry  being  excluded  from 
any  active  participation  in  the  deliberations.  The  object  of  these 
annual  synods  was  thus  defined  :  '*  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  the 
best  means  of  preserving  and  developing  Judaism,  and  quickening  the 
religious  sense  of  the  nation."  The  statutes  being  settled,  the  synod 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  several  questions  touching  the  Jewish 
oath,  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity to  the  civil  power  of  the  several  countries  in  which  it  is  settled. 
In  reference  to  the  last-named  point,  the  synod  adopted  with  slight 
modifications  the  answers  given  by  the  great  Sanhedrin  assembled  at 
Paris,  to  the  twelve  questions  proposed  to  it  by  Napoleon  in  the  year 
1809.  The  sum  of  these  answers  is :  1.  polygamy  is  not  permitted  to 
the  Jews ;  2.  divorce  is  lawful  according  to  the  Jewish  law ;  but 
reference  mu^t  be  had  to  the  matrimonial  laws  of  the  states  to  which 
the  Jews  may  be  subject ;  3.  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  a  woman 
professing  the  Christian  or  any  other  monotheistic  religion,  is  not  for- 
bidden, provided  the  laws  of  the  state  permit  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  religion  of  Israel ;  4.  the  Jews  acknowledge  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  as  their  brethren  ;  5.  their  social  obligations 
towards  that  people  are  -the  same  as  towards  one  another ;  6.  the  Jews 
acknowledge  the  land  in  which  they  are  born  and  settled,  as  their  father- 
land, and  own  allegiance  to  its  laws ;  7*  the  mode  of  electing  rabbins 
is  not  determined,  unless  it  should  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
country ;  8.  the  rabbins  have  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews, 
except  such  as  the  state  and  the  community  may  accord  them;  9. 
where  there  are  no  laws  on  the  subject,  their  authority  rests  entirely  on 
custom ;  10.  no  kind  of  trade  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  their  law ; 
11  and  12.  usury  is  unlawful  and  disgraceful,  whether  practised 
towards  Jews,  or  towards  persons  of  another  nation. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  however,  of  the  whole  proceeding  was 
the  nomination  of  committees  for  preparing  the  following  subjects  for 
discussion  in  the  ensuing  year:  1.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Jewish 
law  of  marriage ;  2.  A  reform  of  the  liturgy  at  present  in  use  in  the 
synagogue;   under  which  head   two   important   questions  will   arise, 

'  Is.  xi.  2,  rendered  literally  in  the  prayer  itself. 
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.inrh ether  the  vulgar  tongue  should  he  suhstituted  for  the  Hehrew  ia 
divine  service,  and  whether  the  doctrine  otf  the  Messiiah  should  be 
retained  in  the  prayers :  3.  Regulations  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath ;  4.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  registration  in  connexion 
"with  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Philippson  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  de$ 
mfudenthums,  it  appears  that  the  old  orthodox  and  conservative  party 
'was  not  represented  in  the  synod ;  a  small  minority  belonged  to  the 
party  which  is  not  indisposed  for  reform,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  con- 
sistently with  talmudistic  orthodoxy ;  the  great  majority  belonged  to 
the  movement  party,  which,  starting  away  from  all  rabbinical  traditions, 
proceeds  upon  theoretical  grounds,  a  kind  of  Judaic  rationalism ;  the 
first-named,  or  old  orthodox  party,  has  already  manifested  strong 
opposition  to  these  synods,  but  the  reply  made  to  them  is,  that  they 
ought  to  give  their  attendance,  and  so  counterbalance  adverse  tendencies. 
Whether  they  will  do  so,  time  will  show. 

Restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance. — Measures  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  restoration  of  this  cathedral,  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which,  while  it  received  the  abdica- 
tion of  one,  and  decreed  the  deposition  of  two  popes,  lighted  up  the 
first  flame  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  by  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  John  Huss. 

Holland. — Religious  Statistics, —  The  last  census  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  at  2,860,450.  Of  this 
number  1,701,275  are  Protestants,  divided  into  1453  parishes;  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  amounts  to  1,100,616;  the  rest  being 
dissenters  of  various  classes,  and  Jews. 

India. — The  Bishop  of  Madras  and  the  Romish  Mission, — A  com- 
plaint having  been  brought  before  the  Government  of  Madras  by  Dr. 
Fennelly,  the  head  of  the  Romish  mission,  against  one  of  the  hospital 
chaplains,  for  alleged  unwarrantable  attacks  upon  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  patients,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  the 
hospital  chaplains  may  be  authoritatively  limited  '*  to  the  preaching  of 
what  is  more  suited  to  hospital  patients,  a  good  moral  discourse,"  the 
Bishop  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  chaplains  of  his  diocese,  in 
which,  while  he  deprecates  controversial  preaching  in  hospitals,  he 
exhorts  them  to  persevere  in  a  faithful  declaration  of  '*  the  grand  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel,"  and  not  to  preach  *'  any  thing  any  where,  and 
more  especially  at  a  death-bed,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life." 

Missions  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
— The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  mis- 
sionary clergy  maintained  in  his  diocese  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  in  which,  pleading  the  noble  efforts  lately  made 
by  that  ancient  Society,  he  calls  upon  the  clergy  to  redouble  their  zeal, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenses  connected  with  the  mission,  to  act 
themselves  in  a  self-denying  3pixit,  and  to  require  a  faithful  performance 
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of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Society's  agents  placed  under  their 
directions.  Lastly,  he  urges  upon  them  the  necessity  of  local  appeals 
in  furtherance  of  their  work,  so  as  to  diminish  the  demands  now  made 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  home. 

Prussia. — Lying  Wonders  of  Relic  Worthip.^^The  town  of  Treves,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  an  exhibition  more 
incredibly  disgraceful  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  more  indicative  of  her 
determination  to  revive  the  worst  superstitions  and  abuses  of  her  medi- 
aeval system,  than  could  well  have  been  imagined.  After  considerable 
preparation  and  previous  announcements  in  the  public  prints.  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  August,  being 
the  feast  of  St.  Helena,  to  expose  publicly  in  the  cathedral  a  relic,  said 
to  be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord,  on  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots ',  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  and  town,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  college,  the  schools,  and  the  trades,  who 
all  attended  the  ceremony  in  procession  with  flags  and  banners.  On 
the  following  day,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  their  officers  (many 
of  them  Protestants)  at  their  head,  were  marshalled  in  the  cathedral  to 
pay  their  devotion.  After  this  the  exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the 
faithful  generally,  the  time  of  admission  being  limited  for  those  of  the 
diocese,  to  four  weeks,  while  those  of  other  dioceses  were  admitted  until 

^  The  story  is,  that  this  coat  was  sold  by  the  soldier  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  secretly  preserved  in  some  Christian  family  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  persecution ;  that  the  Empress  Helena  got  possession  of  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  true  cross,  the  nails  of  the  passion,  and  other  relics,  and  presented 
it  to  St.  Agricius,  whom  she  sent  as  bishop  to  Treves  in  the  year  327*  There  it 
remained  shut  up  within  an  altar,  until  it  was  discovered  in  the  year  1196,  by  Arch- 
bishop Felix,  who  for  the  first  time  exhibited  it  publicly.  The  only  evidence  for  all 
this  is  a  life  of  St.  Agricius,  written  about  the  time  of  this  discovery.  It  then  remained 
locked  up  again  till  the  16th  century,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  shown  no  less 
than  seven  times  ;  in  the  following  century  it  was  exhibited  but  once,  in  1655,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  when  it  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims.  It 
was  again  made  a  show  of  twice  in  the  18th  century,  not,  however,  till  one  of  its 
guardians,  an  elector  of  Treves,  had,  in  the  year  1715,  "to  the  great  offence  of  the 
Son  of  God,"  expressed  a  strong  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  During  the  revolutionary 
wars,  it  was  taken  for  safety  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  but  restored  in  the  year 
1810,  when  the  last  public  exhibition  of  it  took  place.  So  far  the  chroniclers  of  the 
Sainte  Robe  at  Treves.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  story,  there  are  several  rival  relics 
of  the  same  kind :  one  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome ;  one  at  San 
Salvador  in  Spain  ;  one,  which  was  formerly  in  the  cathedral  of  Bremen,  in  the 
monastery  of  Loccum,  in  the  diocese  of  Minden;  one  at  Thiers,  in  Auvergne;  and 
one  more,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  and  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  the  one  at  Trdves, 
in  the  church,  formerly  the  priory,  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  This  last-named  "holy 
garment"  was  exhibited  there  with  great  pomp  in  August  last,  and  deposited  in  a 
splendid  new  chest  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  historiographer  of  the  Sainte 
Robe  of  Argenteuil  hesitates  not  to  affirm,  that  the  garment  at  Treves  cannot  at  any 
rate  be  the  seamless  coat  on  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  because  that  is,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  at  Argenteuil.  He  admits  that  it  might  have  been  an  outer  gar- 
ment worn  over  it;  but  thinks  it  far  more  probable  that  it  is  the  pontifical  robe  of 
St  James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  abun- 
dant information  on  the  subject  in  the  Hittoire  de  la  Robe  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesat- 
Christ,  published  at  Metz ;  and  in  La  Sainte  Robe  de  notre  Seigneur  JisuS'Ckritt, 
recherches  religieuses  et  historiques  sur  ceite  relique  et  sur  le  pelerinage  d^ Argenteuil,  far 
M.  L,  F.  Guerin,  published  at  Paris,  both  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
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the  6th  of  October,  on  which  day  the  exhibition  finally  closed.     From 
the    very  first,   crowds  of  pilgrims  began  to  pour  into   Treves,  the 
number  of  those  who  visited  it  during  the  seven  weeks,  being  variously 
estimated  from  300,000  to  2,000,000.     The  descriptions  given  of  the 
different  processions   passing  through  the  towns   on   the   road,  and 
arriving  day  after  day  at  Treves,  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  only  circumstance  to  remind  him  that  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  arrival  of  some  of  them  by  the  steam- 
boats which  ply  on  the  Moselle.      The  pilgrims  arrived  mostly  in  large 
bodies,  of  several  hundreds  and  even  thousandss  marching  in  processions, 
some  parochial,  others  diocesan,  the  clergy  at  their  head,  with  crucifixes 
and  banners,  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Passion,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.    Some  of  them  were  several  days  on  their  joupiey,  coming  from 
places  no  less  than  200  miles  distant ;  these  had  waggons  in  their  train, 
to  relieve  the  feebler  pilgrims  on  the  march.       Particularly  distin- 
guished were,  the  procession  from  Sarre- Louis,  which  consisted  of  three 
hundred  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
and  followed  by  a  large  body  of  miners ;  the  procession  from  Gunsdorf, 
whose  members  all  carried  lighted  wax-tapers,  in  commemoration  of  a 
large  body  of  pilgrims  from  the  same  place,  who  were  drowned  on  their 
way  to  Treves  in  the  year  1720  ;   and  the  processions  from  eleven 
dioceses  whose  bishops,  with  a  large  body  of  cathedral  and  diocesan 
clergy,  placed  themselves  at  their  head.    Among  these  were  the  bishops 
of  Spires,  and  of  Miinster,  the  coadjutor  of  Cologne,  the  bishops  of 
MetZy  Nancy,  and  Verduq,  and  the  vicars  apostolic,  of  Luxemburg  and 
Amsterdam.     On  -their  arrival  iji  Treves,  these  bodies  were  met  by 
processions,  formed  by  the  cathedral  and  parochial  clergy,  attended  by 
young  girls  in  white,  with  garlands  and  wreaths  of  fiowers ;  and  as 
each  body  of  pilgrims  entered  the  nave  of  the.  cathedral,  they  struck 
up  the  chants  composed  for  the  occasion.     This  continued  incessantly 
for  seven  weeks,  the  cathedral  being  opened  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  at  eight,  sometimes  as  late  as  ten,  at  night.     Before   the 
relic  stood  a  capacious  basin,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  a  great  number  of  them,  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  500,000 
francs.     This  amount  was  to  be  divided  between  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral,  the  town  of  Treves,  and  the  fund  for  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.     The  citizens  of  Treves  too,  had  their  private 
share  in  the  spoil ;  all  the  shops  of  the  town  were  converted  into  shops 
for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medallions,  and  prints  of  the  holy  garment  on 
paper  and  on  satin,  for  which  latter  purpose  bales  of  satin  had  to  be 
sent  for  from  Parjs ;  these  objects  were  taken  to  the  cathedral  by  the 
pilgrims,  and  brought  ijnto  contact  with  the  relic  as  they  passed  before 
it.     All  the  houses  of  the  town  were  converted  into  lodging-houses, 
the  streets  and  squares  into  places  of  refreshment ;  the  small  town, 
which  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants,  accommodating  from  day  to 
day  about  double  that  number  of  pilgrims.     It  is  asserted  that  many 
Protestants  joined  in  the  processions  ;  among  them  men  of  high  rank 
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and  public  station.  Nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  eonsidering  the 
official  countenance  given  to  the  whole  affair  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
menL  Not  only  was  there  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  and  duriog 
the  whole  course  of  it,  a  great  display  of  public  ftinctionaries  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  ceremony,  but  when  the  relic  was  replaced  in  the  triple 
iron-chest  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  together  with  a  record  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  being  immured  again  in  the  wall 
of  the  cathedral,  there  were  among  the  sixteen  seals  affixed  to  it,  those 
of  the  government  officers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  the  bishop,  the 
chapter,  and  other  authorities  concerned ;  thus  handing  down  to 
posterity  this  monstrous  imposture,  with  the  seal  of  a  Protestant 
government  literally  set  upon  it. 

The  iciat  of  the  whole  transaction  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
alleged  miraculous  cure  (among  other  miracles  of  minor  note)  of  the 
young  Countess  Johamia  von  Droste-Vischering,  great-niece  of  the  sus- 
pended Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Miinster.  This 
young  lady,  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been  suffering  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  from  a  paralytic  affection  in  her  left  leg,  for  which, 
among  many  other  fruitless  remedies,  she  had  used  the  baths  of  Kreuznach 
for  two  years.  In  compliance  with  her  ardent  desire,  so  says  the  legend,  she 
was  brought,  in  a  coach,  from  Kreuznach  to  Treves,  where  she  arrived 
on  Friday  the  dOth  of  August,  and  having  made  her  way  with  great 
difficulty  upon  crutches  up  the  cathedral,  remained  a  considerable  time 
in  silent  prayer  before  the  relic;  when,  having  thrice  touched  it,  she  sud- 
denly felt  her  palsied  limb  restored,  and  after  giving  vent  to  her  feelings 
by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  casting  all  her  jewels,  and  whatever  of  value  she 
had  about  her,  into  the  offertory  basin,  left  the  Cathedral,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  grandmother,  a  servant  carrying  her  crutches  after  her.  This 
scene  took  place  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  collected  in  the 
Cathedral  at  the  time,  manv  of  whom  have  since  attested  the  fact  on 
oath  before  the  public  authorities.  On  the  following  day  she  returned, 
and  deposited  her  crutches  on  one  of  the  altars  of  the  Church,  and 
having  once  more  paid  her  adoration  to  the  holy  garment,  quitted  Treves 
for  her  residence  at  Miinster.  Thus  far  the  legend.  A  report,  however, 
soon  got  into  circulation,  that  the  young  Countess  had  had  a  relapse, 
and  was  a  greater  sufferer  than  before,  from  the  effect  of  the  excitement 
she  had  undergone,  and  the  efforts  she  had  made,  on  the  occasion ;  and 
the  public  prints  contain  advices  from  Kreuznach,  according  to  which  she 
has  resumed  the  use  of  the  baths  there,  and  been  provided,  by  her  medi- 
cal attendants,  with  a  new  pair  of  crutches.  In  reply  to  these  statements 
a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  journals  by  her^uncle,  the  Baron  of 
Landsberg-Velen,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not  commit  himself 
farther  than  to  affirm,  that  **  she  still  has  the  use  of  her  leg,  as  much  as  she 
had  it  on  the  day  when  she  quitted  Treves."  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  solution  of  this  miraculous  tale,  the  most  lucid  comment  upon  it  is, 
probably,  that  made  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religiont  who  describes  it  as  "a 
new  ray  of  glory  in  the  already  splendid  crown  of  that  confessor  of  the 
faith,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Cologne." 
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How  far  the  whole  exhibition  will  answer  the  object  which  its  pro- 
moters had  in  view,  remains  to  be  seen.  Indications  have  already 
appeared,  which  render  it  far  from  improbable,  that  it  may  produce  a 
reaction.  Several  of  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Treves  itself 
openly  discountenanced  it,  and  positively  refused  to  accompany  their 
flocks  on  this  pilgrimage.  The  better  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  speak  of  it  with  regret,  and  even  with  disgust ;  and  a  priest 
in  Silesia,  named  John  Ronge ',  has,  in  the  public  prints,  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Treves  a  remonstrance  couched  in  terms  of  great  severity 
and  not  unjust  indignation.  After  recounting  the  various  objections  to 
the  adoration  of  relics,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  past  history 
of  the  Church  furnish,  and  with  which,  he  tells  Dr.  Arnold,  that  he,  as 
a  Christian  Bishop,  ought  to  be  acquainted,  he  thus  continues  :  **  And 
yet,  even  supposing  you  did  not  know  all  this,  supposing  you  had,  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  holy  tunic,  nothing  in  view  but  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, you  would  still  have  two  sins  upon  your  conscience,  of  which  you 
could  not  purge  yourself.  First,  it  is  unpardonable  in  you,  if  the  gar- 
ment in  question  really  possesses  a  supernatural  virtue,  to  have  deprived 
suffering  humanity  of  such  a  benefit  until  the  year  1844.  And  secondly, 
it  is  unpardonable  in  you  to  have  received  the  offerings  of  those  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims.  How  can  you,  as  a  Bishop,  justify  your  taking 
money  from  the  starving  poverty  of  our  people  ?  Have  you  not  seen, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  wretched  crowds  pushed  by  want  to  riot  and  a 
desperate  death  ?  Be  not  deceived  by  the  concourse  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  believe  me,  that  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
pilgrims,  full  of — devotion,  shall  I  call  it  ? — march  upon  Treves,  millions 
more  groan  with  irritation  and  bitterness  at  the  indignity  of  such  a 
spectacle.  This  irritation  exists  not  only  in  this  or  that  class,  in  this 
or  that  party,  it  exists  everywhere  and  in  all,  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  ;  and  the  judgment  will  come  more  quickly  than 
you  think.  History,  which  has  already  taken  up  her  graver,  hands  over 
your  name,  Arnold,  to  the  contempt  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages, 
and  stigmatizes  you  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  And  you,  my  countrymen,  whether  you  dwell  near  Treves,  or  far 
from  it,  unite  your  efforts  to  prevent  such  an  insult  being  any  longer 
offered  to  the  German  name.  You  have  influence  of  various  kinds  ; 
use  it  all  for  the  purpose  of  finally  breaking  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  For  it  is  not  at  Treves  only,  that  the  modern 
traffic  in  indulgences  is  carried  on ;  you  know  it  well,  that  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  rosaries,  masses,  birth,  and  death,  are  made 
objects  of  speculation,  and  the  spirit  of  darkness  gains  ground  more 
and  more.  Up  then,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants !  our  honour,  our 
liberty,  our  welfare,  are  at  stake.     Are  not  the  shades  of  your  ancestors 

'  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Ronge  was  suspended  fVom  his  functions  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents  themselves,  the  only  charge 
brought  against  him,  was  a  leaning  towards  Protestant  opinions.  The  latest  advices 
state  that  Mr.  Ronge,  having  been  called  upon  to  retract  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Treves,  and  having  refused  to  do  so,  has  been  degraded  from  the  priesthood^  and 
excommunicated,  by  the  chapter  of  Ereslau. 
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who  overthrew  the  capitol,  trembling  with  anger  to  see  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  lord  it  over  Germany  ?  Suffer  not  the  laurels  of  such  men  as 
Huss,  Hutten,  and  Luther  to  be  basely  stained.  Give  you  expression 
to  their  thoughts,  turn  their  wishes  into  deeds. 

"  Lastly,  you  my  brethren  in  office,  who  really  wish  and  seek  the 
good  of  your  parishes,  the  honour,  liberty,  and  welfare  of  the  German 
people ;  be  silent  no  longer.  You  would  be  traitors  to  religion,  traitors 
to  your  fatherland,  traitors  to  your  holy  calling,  if  you  yet  remained 
mute,  if  you  liesitated  any  longer  to  give  utterance  to  your  most 
cherished  convictions.  Approve  yourselves  the  true  successors  of  Him 
who  sacrificed  all  for  truth,  for  light,  for  freedom  ;  show  that  you  have 
inherited,  not  his  coat,  but  his  Spirit." 

Russia. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Russian  Poland, — It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  there  is  a  settled  determination 
in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  gradually  to  demolish  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  in  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  to 
substitute  the  Graeco-Russian  Church  in  its  place.     Greek  Churches 
are  being  erected  in  all  the  more  important  towns  ;  in  some  instances 
the  Romish  clergy  are  compelled  to  share  their  churches  with  those  of 
the  Greek  rite,  or  have  them  altogether  taken  away.     Intimidation,  or 
actual  force,  is  employed  against  the  more  active  clergy,  and  other 
organs,  of  the  Romish  communion ;  an  instance  of  which   occurred 
lately  in  the  deportation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Wilna  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  The  bishopricks  and  other  high  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  filled  up  with  men  devoted  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans.     The  late 
confiscation  of  the  church  property  of  Poland,  whereby  all  the  clergy 
were  made  dependent  upon  the  state  for  their  support,  affords  great 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  these  projects.   The  influence  of  the  papal 
court  is  altogether  unavailing  to  arrest  them.     It  may  retain  its  hold 
over  the  minds  of  some  of  the  older  prelates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chelm,  who,  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  1st  of  March  last, 
recalled,  with  many  expressions  of  repentance,  his  ordinance  of  the 
12th  of  August,  1841,  (in   which  he  had  enjoined  conformity  to  the 
Greek  rite,)  and  expressed  his  determination  to  continue  in  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  see.     Or  it  may  refuse,  as  it  has  recently  done  in  the  case 
of  the  bishop  elect  of  Kalish,  canonical  institution  to  the  prelates  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor.     But  all  these  attempts  invariably  end  in  the 
defeat  of  papal  authority  by  the  strong  arm  of  Russian  despotism  ;  and 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  Poland  is  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance  and  abject  servility,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  prevent, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation  or  two,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  that  country. 

Sweden. — Position  of  the  Lutheran  Church, — The  recent  debates  in 
the  Swedish  diet  indicate  an  unfavourable  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  people  towards  the  hierarchy  of  the  Swedish  Church.  In 
the  two  lower  chambers,  the  representatives  of  the  burghers  and  the 
peasants,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  all  the  bishopricks  throughout  the 
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kingdonit  widi  thd  exeeption  c^  Uie  two  sees  df  Upsala  and  Luiidi  U^ 
whieh  luuTersities  ure  a&ne3£ed.<  The  coasistory  of  Stockholm  has 
caused  proceedings  to  he  instituted  against  Mr.  Studaoh,  the  7icar 
aposrtolio  of  the  Roffliish  mission  in  Swed^  ;  the  grounds  of  acoasatioo 
against  him  beings  not  only  that  he  received  the  abjuration  of  the 
paiinter  Nilsson,  but  that  he  has  lately  publi^ed  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
Cateehisiii^  a  Prayerrhook,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Gospels,  in  the 
Swedish  language.  The  eonsktory  has  also  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  the  diet  a  law  to  oblige  the  Romish  clergy  in  Sweden  to  render  to 
this  consistory  an  account,  retrospectively  for  ten  years^  and  hereafter 
from  year  to  year,  of  the  state  of  their  flocks,  and  of  tho  persons  who 
have  embraced,  or  might  berealter  desire  to  embrace,  their  creed.  This 
design,  however,  was  entertained  only  in  the  clericiU  chamber ;  in  the 
three  other  chambers,  of  the  nobility,  the  burghers,  and  peasants,  it  was 
unanimously  rejected.  Mn  Studaeh  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  pleadsy  as  Romanists  are  woat  to  do,,  whenever  they  are  in  the 
mmority  or  under  a  disadvteitage^  for  equality  of  rights  and  absolute 
freedom  of  eonscieiieet 

SwrrzBRLAHi>.-^/ficrea#<(i  writatum  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants, — The  s|^irit  of  hostility,  in  which  for  some  time- 
past  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland  have 
regarded  each  other,  is  daijly  gathering  strength;  in  some  instances 
open  riot  aad  bloodshed  have  ensued,  and  quite  recently  the  troops  of 
the  four  eaaltons  of  Lucerne,-  oi  Berne,  of  Zurich,  and  of  Freiburg,  have 
been  called  out»  in  the  expectation  that  the  disorders,  which  bad  broken 
out  in  the  canton  of  Lucertte^  would  require  the  interference  of  the 
milUary  from  othes  eaatons.  On  both  sides  nnmerous  grievamces  are 
alleged^  and  inddeatt  i^pon  incident  oeeura  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  principal  grievanscfe  of  th^  Protestants,  and  that  which  appears  to 
hAve  had  the  largest  shaiis  in>  produciag  the  present  troubles^  is  the 
project,,  entertained  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  several  cantons'- 
in  which  the  Roman  CathoUds:  preponderate,  to  call  in  the  Jesuits,  aad 
commit  to  them  the  charge  of  public  education.  The  Bishop  of  Cioire 
has  intimated  his  intention  of  doing'  this,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  Orisons  is  concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
fereneea  which  have  arisen  between  him  and  the  cantonal  government. 
In  tihe  Chreat  Council  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne  the  intaroduetion  of  the 
Jesuitoy  ht  the  pui^oso  of  j^aeuag  the  schools  under  their  charge,  waa 
determined  oa  by  a  majority  of  seventy  votes  against  twenty-lbuf. 
Considering  the  federal  importance  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  German  canton,  situated  in  the  vei^  heart  of  Switzerlaiid, 
this  decision  has  spread  great  alarm  among  the  Protestants.  In  the  general 
Diet  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  canton  of  Aargau^; 
for  the  intevvention  of  the  fedend  legislajture,:  with  a  view  to  the  expul- 
sion o£  the  Jesuits  from  the  Swiss  territory ;  but  this  proposal  was  lost, 
a9*  had  been  expected,  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  ground  of  its  trench<^ 
ing  upon  the  sovere^n  rights  of  the  diffexenit  cantons*  .  It  cannot  be 
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denied,  that  where  the  Jesuits  have  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  as  at 
Freihurg  and  in  the  Yalais,  the  exercise  of  their  influence  has  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  apprehensions  entertained  respecting  their  designs, 
not  by  Protestants  only,  but  by  many  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  last- 
named  canton,  they  so  far  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great 
Council,  consequent  upon  the  riots  which  took  place  last  summer  in  the 
lower  Valais,  as  to  prohibit  entirely  the  celebration  of  Protestant 
worship,  even  in  private  houses.  The  article  of  the  new  cantonal  con- 
stitution bearing  upon  this  point,  originally  stood  thus  :  *'  La  religion 
catholiquef  apostolique^  et  romame^  at  la  religion  de  Citat,  eUe  seuie  a 
un  cuke  public"  The  word  "  public  "  was  subsequently  expunged,  and 
the  Protestants  of  the  canton,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  thus  deprived 
of  the  right  of  worship. 

To  these  great  grievances  other  minor  causes  of  excitement  have 
been  added.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  below  Coire  there  is  a  Pro- 
testant village,  named  Felsberg,  which  has  for  some  time  been  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  expected  fall  of  a  part  of  Mount  Calaada, 
and  the  cantonal  government  had  made  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  village  of  Ems,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  population  of  Ems,  however,  which  consists  wholly  of  Roman 
Catholics,  refused  to  receive  them,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  eon- 
vert  their  parish  into  one  of  mixed  confession  ;  which  is  represented  by 
the  Protestants  as  a  monstrous  act  of  inhumanity.  Anodier  cause  of 
great  public  irritation  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Fred.  Hurter,  who  had  for 
many  years  presided  over  the  Protestant  consistory  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  who,  having  last  summer  abjured  Protestantism  at  Rome,  is  giving 
great  offence  by  his  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  change  of  reli- 
gion. Among  the  stories  with  which  the  papers  are  filled,  one  which 
has  produced  a  great  sensation,  is  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Frere  Gaillard  from  Geneva.  This  person,  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne,  being  stationed  at  Geneva,  abjured  the 
Romish  faith,  under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  that 
place,  and  shortly  after  disappeared.  The  Roman  Catholic  vicar  at 
Geneva  has  published  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  having  repented 
of  his  apostasy,  he  went  by  his  advice  to  the  Archbishop  of  Chambeiy 
for  the  purpose  of  being  reconciled  to  his  Church,  and  that  from  thence 
he  returned  to  his  native  place  Lyons,  where  he  is  said  to  be  residing. 
The  Protestant  prints  challenge  the  correctness  of  this  story,  which,  they 
say,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  if  it  were  true,  and  give  another  version 
of  the  transaction,  according  to  which  Frere  Gaillard  was  carried  off  by 
main  force  to  Turin,  and  thence  to  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 

While  these  and  similar  complaints  are  preferred  by  the  Protestant 
party,  the  Romanists  have  their  grievances  too.  Among  them  are,  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Diet  to  interfere  for  the  restoration  of  the 
confiscated  monasteries  in  the  canton  of  Aargau ;  the  spoliation  oi  the 
see  of  Coire  by  the  cantonal  government,  which,  on  the  bishop's  ref-jpal 
to  join  in  a  scheme  of  mixed  education,  took  forcible  possessio^i'  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Lucia,  which  forms  part  of  the  property  ^f  tbe-^^iee, 
and  converted  it  into  a  cantonal  college ;  the  attempt  of  the  Protest- 
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ant  government  of  Berne^  to  impose  a  board  of  Protestant  examiners 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  school  of  Porrentruy ;  and  above  all,  the 
forcible  expulsion  from  Geneva  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cure,  Mons. 
Marilley,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  arose  on  the  last  vacancy, 
respecting  the  right  of  nomination,  between  the  cantonal  government 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  (resident  at  Freiburg),  who  presented  and 
instituted  Mons.  Marilley.  So  much  do  the  Roman  Catholics  consider 
themselves  the  aggrieved  party,  that  the  bishops  have  joined  in  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Diet,  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  and  oppression 
committed  against  their  Church  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Roman  Church  is  really 
gaining  ground  in  Switzerland.  No  opportunity  is  lost  to  assert  her 
rights,  and  to  make  those  who  attack  her,  repent  their  temerity.  A 
lib|ellou8  pamphlet  having  appeared  at  Berne,  under  the  title,  "  Bull 
of  excommunication  of  His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  against  Young 
Switzerland  in  the  Canton  de  Valais,"  the  papal  nuncio  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  the  authors  were  visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  civil  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  having  interfered  in  the 
nomination  of  two  canons  to  the  cathedral,  the  canons  elect  were  at 
once  interdicted  and  forced  to  relinquish  their  stalls.  Romish  churches, 
aided  by  foreign  funds,  are  springing  up  everywhere,  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  Protestantism.  A  new  church  was  lately  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  at  Merges,  in  the  Protestant  Canton  de  Vaud,  on 
which  occasion  a  petition,  signed  by  eighty -five  Protestants,  was  presented 
to  him,  soliciting  his  intercession  with  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  to  procure 
toleration  for  the  Protestants  of  the  Valais.  At  Zurich  too,  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  has,  after  an  interval  of  three  centuries,  been  restored 
on  the  21st  of  October  last,  by  the  reconsecration  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  in  that  city,  by  the  Bishop  of  Coire.  The  church  was 
fitted  op  in  a  most  costly  manner,  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Bavaria 
being  among  the  contributors  to  the  fund  raised  for  this  purpose ;  and 
a  large  concourse  of  people  attended  the  ceremony. 

A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  increase  of  Roman  ascendancy  is 
the  recent  erection  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Gall  into  a  new  episcopal 
see.  The  population  of  the  canton  consisting  chiefly  of  Protestants, 
the  abbey,  and  the  Romish  population  which  remained  attached  to  it  at 
the  reformation,  had  been  incorporated,  first  in  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Coire.  Attempts  had  for  yiears  been  made  to 
constitute  it  into  a  diocese;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it  had  been 
placed  under  separate  ecclesiastic  government  by  the  appointment  of  a 
vicar  apostolic.  The  great  impediment  to  the  creation  of  the  see  was 
the  want  of  funds,  which  have  at  length  been  guaranteed  by  the 
cantonal  government ;  and  a  concordate  was  accordingly  signed  on  the 
dOth  of  October  last  at  Lucerne,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  St.  Gall 
and  the  papal  nuncio,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  which,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Count  Horrer,  in  an  account  written  by  him  of  the 
history  of  these  transactions,  ''deserves,  as  an  important  and  long-dis- 
puted  victory,  jo  be  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  the  Church." 
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TO  TSS  XSIXOE. 

SiB|-~At  page  164  of  your  last  nmml>er»  a  passage  occnrs  ssspectiiig 
Ceylon,  on  which,  as  a  goTernmeat  ohaplaiii  of  that  islansly  I  am  desir- 
ous of  making  some  observations.  It  impHes,  that  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  colony  to  the  British  Empiiey  no  oaie  has  been  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion ;  and  since  (although  under  many  diaadTan- 
tages)  the  case  is  much  otherwise,  justice  appears  to  veqmre  sone 
ezpiaaation. 

The  following  asswes  of  a  Cingalese  boatman  to  Dr.  Buohanui,  is 
quoted  **  as  a  sample"  of  the  religious  state  of  India*  When  asked 
what  religion  the  English  professed,  he  answered,  ^  he  did  aot  know ; 
the  Portuguese  were  Chrii^ans,  so  were  the  Dnteh,  but  for  the  £ng- 
luAkj  he  did  net  know  of  what  region  diey  were»  or  whether  they  had 
any." 

All  who  know  any  thing  about  ^'  Cingdese  boatmen,"  will  be  awaie 
ikat  information  derived  &em  them  on  eodesiastical  matters,  is  likely 
to  be  most  vague  and  uncertain.  Besides  the  ignorance  and  subtlety 
of  thie  class,  who  visit  ships  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  barter  with  the 
saUors,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  even  if  one  of  the  most  inteliigeot 
of  these  men  were  referred  to,  that  great  conlusion  wcluld  exist  in  his 
nind,  from  recolleeting  that  the  Portuguese,  who  first  had  authority  in 
the  island,  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Dutdi,  who  succeeded  tiiemy 
were  specially  called  Protestants:  and  what  he  probably  meant  was, 
that  neither  of  these  forms  of  religion,  but  one  difierent  in  some  way, 
and  less  rigidly  enforced  on  the  natives,  now  prevailed ;  for  the  ^glish 
did  not,  as  the  two  foemer,  compel  the  Oingaiese  to  foUow  the  rdigion 
of  their  masters. 

But  ever  since  Ceylon  has  bee»  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Qovenl*- 
ment,  a  religious  establishment,  adi^pted  as  £»  aa  possible  to  the  ctvil 
and  military  sewices  of  the  island,  and  the  few  European  settlers,  has 
been  maintained  at  the  eost  of  about  ^IQO^L  per  annum  ;  besides  which, 
.the  whole  expenses  attendant  on  Pivine  service  are  a  piiUie  ohaige, 
and  in  addition,  since  the  erectiosi  of  Indian  Bishoprics,  the  sum  of 
1000/.  is  presented  to  the  bishop  at  every  visitation,  with  a  forther 
grant  of  800/.  for  charitable  purposes. 

Under  authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Seorelary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, considerable  sums  have  also  been  given  to  some  of  the  Missionary 
institutions.  Schools  are  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Oovem- 
laent ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add>  that  negket  or  unwilUngnesa  to 
provide  any  thing  cendudve  to  the  impravement  of  thstiiatives,  is  not 
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chargeable  on  the  executive  of  the  island,  or  on  the  orders  sent  bj  Her 

ijesty's  Government  from  home. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  existing  disorders  and  deficiencies 
mmt  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  resident  bishop,  now  happily  on 
the  eve  of  being  supplied. 

Ceylon,  notwithstanding  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by 
St.  Thomas,  and  possibly  by  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Pantaenus  of  Alex- 
andria,— and  always  (I  believe)  to  have  had  among  its  population  some 
professing  the  Christian  faith,— owns  the  sway  of  Bhuddism.  The 
Dutch,  whose  government  of  the  island  was  severe  and  arbitrary  in  the 
-extreme  ^,  conceived  the  design  of  imposing  on  the  inhabitants  what 
they  told  them  was  the  ^'  Protestant"  faith. 

To  render  the  profession  of  Christianity  universal,  a  law  was  enacted, 
making  it  impossible  for  any  native  to  hold  lands,  or  inherit  property, 
except  on  the  registration  of  his  baptism ;  and  to  carry  into  efiect  this 
measure,  school-houses  were  built,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  or 
influential  natives  were  appointed  catechists,  or  proponents,  whose  busi> 
ness  it  was  to  administer  Uiis  rite,  and  register  it,  without  having  Uiem- 
selves  any  other  qualification  than  the  orders  of  government ;  or  re- 
quiring any  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  native  recipient  but  an  imperfect 
xepetition  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command* 
ments,  with  hardly  an  idea  of  any  doctrine  which  these  formularies 
eoatain. 

In  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Middleton,  it  is  said,  "  the  districts  had  been 
divided  by  the  Dutch  into  240  churchships,  or  parishes ;  in  each  of 
"which  one  Protestant  school  was  erected,  and  attached  to  the  Chureh :" 
from  which  an  inference  is  drawn,  that  in  each  of  these  parishes  the 
•Dutch  had  erected  a  church  and  school.  The  churches  actually  built 
by  the  Dutch  did  not,  I  believe,  in  number  exceed  five  et  six,  and 
these  were  not  designed  for  the  natives  ;  between  whom  and  their 
European  masters  the  most  contemptuous  and  servile  distinctions  were 
maintained* 

These  churches,  at  least  such  as  I  have  seen,  are  plain  but  substan- 
tial buildings,  at  present  used  at  more  than  one  of  the  out-stations  by 
English  congregations ;  and  a  small  remnant  of  adherents  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  to  whom  the  government  has  sedulously  preserved 
their  immunities,  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  prevented  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  edifice  to  the  exchmve  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  number  of  school-houses  erected  by  the  Dutch  has  been  over- 
stated, even  if  every  small  shed  of  mud  and  sticks,  covered  with  a 
thateh  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  were  included  :  but  the  fault  of  the  British 
government  has  not  been  in  the  omission  to  follow  up  the  Christian- 
izing methods  of  the  Dutch,  but  rather  in  following  them  too  closely. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  a  law  has  been  made,  abolishing  the  necessity  of  this  pseudo 

^  The  cutting  of  a  cinnamoti  stick  was  punishable  with  death ;  and  most,  if  not  all, 
theic  public  Urorki  were  the  product  of  forced  labour. 
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baptism  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  inheritance,  for  it  was  gene- 
rally unaccompanied  with  any  change  of  religion  whatever ;  the  title 
on  which  such  converts  valued  themselves  being  that  of  Bhuddist  Chris- 
tians !  and  many  of  the  Bhuddist  priests  themselves  having  received 
this  sort  of  baptism. 

The  difficulty  which  this  practice  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  real  con- 
versions to  Christianity  is  inconceivable.  The  distinction  between  Chris- 
tians and  worshippers  of  Bhuddu  has  been  well-nigh  obliterated ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  local  ecclesiastical  authority,  capable  of 
entering  minutely  into  these  peculiarities,  the  missionaries  have  had  to 
deplore  the  greatest  uncertainty  (even  among  their  most  hopeful  con- 
verts) of  entire  freedom  from  idolatrous  practices.  The  government 
catechists  themselves  have  not  escaped  Uie  imputation ;  and  it  has 
been  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  Dutch  system,  that  such  persons,  neither 
in  holy  orders,  nor  pretended  holy  orders  of  any  kind,  have,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Queen's  visitor,  been  suffered  to  administer,  or  pretend 
to  administer,  almost  indiscriminately  to  the  natives,  both  the  CkrutioM 
sacraments, 

"  On  the  British  government"  surely  "  lies"  no  "  sin"  for  "  suffering 
this  system  of  Christianity  to  expire,"  if,  indeed,  it  be  yet  altogether 
defunct ;  and  that  there  remained  sotne  years  ago  "  only  a  single 
school,  and  not  a  single  church,"  is  a  mistake.  There  are,  at  all  events, 
more  churches  than  formerly ;  two  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Colombo^ 
besides  that  erected  by  the  Dutch,  and  one  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Institution ;  one  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  kept  in  repair  at  frequent  and 
great  expense  by  government,  at  Pointe  de  Galle;  one  at  Matura^  an- 
other at  Jaffna ;  one  at  Trincomalee,  and  a  new  one  (to  which  the 
government  have  largely  contributed)  in  an  advanced  state  at  Kandy, 
Another  is  probably  by  this  time  commenced  at  Nuwera  Ellia ;  and 
schools  abound  in  every  direction,  wholly  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  Ceylon  almanack  for  1843  will  show. 

The  great  want  of  a  resident  bishop  being  now  about  to  be  supplied, 
a  new  era  is  likely  to  commence  for  the  religious  prospects  of  the  isiland, 
and  if  the  government,  seeing  the  inefficiency  of  our  Church*  owing  to 
the  incompleteness  of  her  system,  have  adopted  some  generalizing  and 
injudicious  methods,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  unity  which  might  have 
prevailed,  it  is  certainly  not  chargeable  with  want  of  liberality,  or  with- 
holding assistance  towards  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  natives, 
or  with  the  destruction  of  schools.  The  great  evil  is  still  the  want  of 
discipline ;  and  if  this,  with  a  kind  and  gentle,  but  constraining  hand, 
should  be  in  any  measure  remedied,  even  the  name  of  Christian,  where 
it  is  nothing  more,  may,  by  judicious  management,  afford  a  means  of 
spreading  that  vital  influencJ,  without  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  any  thing  but  a  profanation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Wenham,  M.A., 
Second  Government  Chaplain  of  Ceylon. 
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Athanaiian  Creed,  Mr.  Radcliffe's  work 
on  it,  recommended,  214. 

Australia,  Bishop  of,  his  visitation  and 
charge,  495,  496. 

Austria^  question  of  mixed  marriages  in, 
496. 

Baur  (Dr.),  sketch  of  his  opinions  and 
writings,  32;  his  controversy  with 
Mohler,  ih.;  its  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter, 33. 

VOL.  II. 


Bavaria,  complaints  of  the  Protestants 
in,  503,  504. 

"  Beads,"  Dr.  Pusey*s  sentiments  in  re- 
ference to  them,  485. 

Beaumont,  de.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  his 
character,  113;  his  institution  of  bil- 
lets de  confession  against  the  Jansen- 
ists,  ib.  f  violent  discussions  in  con- 
sequence of  this  measure,  113 — 115; 
the  Archbishop  in  disgrace,  116. 

Billets  de  Confession,  their  institution 
and  effects,  113;  temporarily  aban- 
doned, 116. 

Bishoprics,  an  increase  in  the  number  of, 
desirable,  83;  Mr.  SewelPs  remarks 
on  it,  84;  suffragan  bishoprics  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lathbury,  84. 

Bohun,  his  account  of  the  daily  habits  of 
Queen  Elizabetli,  354,  355. 

Bourbon,  Duke  de,  his  ministry,  103; 
dismissal,  104 

Boyer  (M.),  his  work  on  the  state  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  302 ;  its  contents, 
303. 

British  Critic,  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion  of  it, 
486. 

Burial  of  notorious  offenders,  difficulties 
on  this  subject  felt  by  the  French 
Clergy,  321. 

Burials,  see  Cemeteries. 

Burleigh,  affection  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  him,  349,  350. 

Capffigue,  his  historical  works,  90. 

Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  his  account 
of  the  last  hours  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
361. 

Cassian,  his  account  of  the  origin  and  in- 
tention of  Coenobitism,  434. 

Catechising,  its  importance,  78. 

M  m 
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Cemeteries,  public,  origfin  of  the  call  for 
their  formation,  366,  367;  results  of 
the  movement  thus  caused,  368 ;  bu- 
rial of  the  dead  proved  to  be  an  eccle- 
siastical rite,  and  a  matter  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  368,  369; 
doctrines  of  the  Fathers  on  this  sub- 
ject, 369 ;  high  principles  involved  in 
these  doctrines,  370 ;  further  citations 
from  the  Fathers,  370,  371 ;  origin  of 
church-yards,  372;  Mr.  Chadwick's 
mistake  on  this  point,  373;  sale  of 
burial  a  branch  of  simony  according 
to  Spelman,  374;  oblations  at  funerals 
or  fees,  not  forbidden  to  the  Clergy, 
370|  376;  sale  of  burial,  forbidden  by 
St  Jerome,  377;  by  a  decretal  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  t6.;  the  Council 
of  Tribur,  378 ;  other  Councils,  ib, ; 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  ▲.  d.  1180, 
ib. :  the  Council  of  Lateran,  a.  d.  121&» 
379;  Honorius  III.  380;  distinctions 
between  simoniacal  and  lawful  dues, 
381 ;  character  of  modem  trading  ce- 
metery companies,  382 ;  the  prospectus 
of  the  City  of  London  Cemetery,  383, 
884 ;  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  384 
—387;  the  Bristol  Cemetery  387— 
391;  simoniacal  character  of  these 
companies,  391 — 393;  the  Oxford 
Cemetery  and  its  failure,  394;  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  interments,  395. 

Ceylon^  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church  there,  516—618. 

Chadwick  (Mr.),  his  mistake  in  reference 
to  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians as  to  burial,  373,  375;  the 
Church  bound  to  oppose  his  plan  of  a 
system  of  secular  national  burial,  395. 

Choiteul,  Duke  de,  his  character  and  mi- 
nistry in  France,  119, 120. 

Churchf  evils  in  the,  are  to  be  expected, 
361,  362;  they  are  intended  for  our 
trial,  362,  363;  Mohler's  views  on  it, 
23 ;  his  admission  of  its  practical  de- 
fects, 24. 

Church  of  England,  various  parties  within 
her,  56 ;  best  mode  of  promoting  her 
improvement,  56,  57;  her  progress 
under  discouragement,  67;  colonial 
churches,  their  increase,  68,  69; 
church  extension  in  England,  69,  70 ; 
education  and  discipline  improved, 
70,  71 ;  conversion  of  sectarians,  71 » 
72;  improvement  of  the  clergy  and 
lait^,  72,  73;  defects  suggested  by 
various  writers,  with  their  remedies, 
74-87. 


Church  of  Ireland,  its  independence  of 
the  Roman  See  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Todd,  204. 

Cistercians,  their  mode  of  living,  438,  &c 

Claims  qf  Labour,  character  of  the  work, 
262;  its  view  of  the  responsibilities 
of  employers,  264—266. 

Clement  XIV,,  his  suppression  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  130. 

Clergy,  the,  their  wisest  conduct  under 
present  difficulties,  468. 

Close  ( Rev.  Mr.),  his  pamphlet  on  Church 
Architecture,  221. 

Cluniac  Order,  their  degeneracy,  442. 

Coenobites,  their  origin  according  to 
Cassian,  434. 

Cologne,  Cathedral  of,  473. 

Communion,  ecclesiastical,  its  true  prin- 
ciples unknown  in  Germany,  6,  34. 

Consecration  of  churches,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's work  on,  200,  201. 

Constance,  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 

of,  307. 

Continent,  English  Church  on  the,  its 
calamitous  state,  453 ;  necessity  of  an 
improvement,  454 — 456 ;  origin  of  the 
present  evils,  456,  457;  position  of 
the  missionary  bishop  at  Paris,  457 ; 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Gray,  459 ;  other 
suggestions  offered,  459. 

Convocation,  its  revival  inexpedient,  36, 
37;  introduction  of  the  inferior  Clergy 
not  ancient,  38,  39 ;  defective  nature 
of  its  constitution,  and  consequent 
evils,  40;  unsuited  for  the  present 
times,  41 — 43;  imperfect  in  odier  re- 
spects, 43 ;  likely  to  increase  the  di- 
vuions  of  the  Church,  44 — 48;  a 
national  synod  suggested  as  prefer- 
able, 49,  50;  doubtful  character  of 
such  a  remedy,  51,  52 ;  duties  of 
Churchmen  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, 53. 

Court  of  France  under  Louis  XV.,  its 
corruption,  104. 


Dansey  (Mr.),  his  work  on  Rural  Dean^ 
81,  82. 

Deacons,  colleges  of,  recommended,  448. 

Declaration,  proposed  to  be  subscribed  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  examined, 
470—472. 

Desservans  in  France,  their  number,  315 ; 
their  condition  of  servitude,  315—319. 

Diocesan  seminaries,  their  endowment  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Matthison,  78. 

Discipline,  its  desuetude,  79 ;  remarks  of 
AKhdeacon  Robert  Wilberforee  on  the 
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subject,  79f  80;  Mr.  Sewell's  views  on 

it,  80. 
jDfiMtn,  Archbishop  of,  petition  presented 

by  him  in  favour  of  the  institution  of 

a  synod,  44. 
,  University  of,   Dr.  Todd's  re- 
marks on  the  endowments  of  it,  493. 
DuboiSf  Cardinal,  his  character,  102. 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  character 

and  conduct,  346,  347. 
Dutch,  policy  of  the,  in  Ceylon,  518. 
Dyce  (Mr.),  his  lecture  on  the  theory  of 

the  fine  arts,  221. 

Ecclesiastical  courts  abolished  in  France, 
315. 

Education  in  France,  226.  499. 

Egypt,  description  of  monastic  life  in, 
435 ;  Romish  establishments  in,  226. 

Elizabeth^  Queen,  her  early  years,  340, 
341 ;  her  character  and  attainments 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  described  by  As- 
cham,  341 ;  by  Aylmer,  342 ;  her  po- 
pularity and  attractive  demeanour,  ib.; 
difficulties  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  343  ;  her  conduct  in  reference 
to  religion,  ib,;  to  dissenters,  344 ;  to 
ecclesiastical  property,  344,  345 ;  her 
introduction  of  a  provision  for  the 
poor,  345 ;  suitors  for  her  hand,  346  ; 
her  conduct  towards  Dudley,  346, 347 ; 
the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  347t 
348;  the  war  with  Spain,  348;  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Essex,  349 ; 
Burleigh,  350;  her  last  hours,  350, 
351 ;  her  character  vindicated  against 
Miss  Strickland,  351 ;  unjust  charges 
of  cruelty,  352,  353 ;  other  imputa- 
tions refuted,  354,  355 ;  daily  habits 
of  the  Queen  described  by  Bohun,  344, 
345  ;  her  religion,  356 ;  her  character, 
357,  358. 

Esperance,  the,  its  view  of  the  prospects 
of  Romanism  in  England,  58. 

Essex,  his  character  and  conduct,  349. 

Eucharist,  Dr.  Nitsch's  views  on  it,  29. 

Evangelic  union  in  Germany,  described, 
6. 

France,  historians  of,  89,  90. 

Gallican  Church,  declining  state  of  reli- 
gion amongst  the  lower  classes,  299 ; 
defects  of  the  priesthood,  300;  want 
of  unity  amongst  its  bishops,  301 ;  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, 303, 304 ;  bondage  of  the  Church 
to  the  state,  306—308 ;  partly  caused 
by  the  Organic  Articles,  308, 309 ;  not 


wholly,  309;  the  bishops  unpopular, 
312;  reason  of  this,  313;  statistics  of 
the  Church,  315  ;  education  of  the 
Clergy,  319. 

Germany^  changes  in  religious  opinions 
there,  3 — 5;  the  Evangelic  Church 
of,  34. 

Grace,  means  of.  Dr.  Jelf's  work  on  the, 
461. 

Grant  (Dr.),  his  remarks  on  the  alleged 
unfruitfulness  of  Protestaut  missions, 
139;  on  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  world  at  present,  and 
in  the  apostolic  times,  141 ;  on  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  143 
— 145 ;  on  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Church,  147 — 150;  on  the  Romish 
missions,  150 — 153 ;  on  English  mis- 
sions, 153. 

Gray  (Rev.  J.  Hamilton),  his  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Church  on 
the  Continent,  458. 

Greek,  pronunciation  of,  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Pennington  in  reference 
to  it,  476. 

Gresley  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  the  defects 
of  the  national  system  of  education, 
74 ;  inculcates  attachment  to  the 
Church,  86. 

GUnther  (Anton.),  his  work  in  the  con- 
troversy on  Mbhler's  Symbolik,  2. 

Hawke  (Sir  Edward),  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition, 121. 

Hengstenberg  (Dr.),  his  remarks  on  re- 
union amongst  Protestants,  34. 

Hoeninghaus  (Dr.  Julius  V.),  his  writings 
in  the  controversy  on  Mbhler's  Sym- 
bolik, 3. 

Hook  (Dr.),  his  plan  for  the  division  of 
the  parish  of  Leeds,  334 ;  its  principal 
features,  335;  objections  to  it  an- 
swered, 336,  337. 

Hope  (Mr.),  his  views  on  the  essentially 
Catholic  character  of  the  English 
Church,  64—67. 

Innocent  XL,  quarrel  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
him,  95. 

Intermediate  state,  doctrines  of  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  in  regard  to  the,  204. 

Ireland,  education  in,  recent  controver- 
sies on  the  subject  of,  219 ;  severities 
exercised  there  by  the  lord-deputy 
Moun^oy,  353. 

Jansenism,  its  rise  and  fortunes,  96,  97* 
100.  102.  109.  113. 

Jelf{Kev.  Dr.),  an  advocate  of  the  Via 
Media,  460 ;  design  of  his  Bampton 
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Lectures,  461 ;  general  outline  of  the 
work,  462;  his  views  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, 463 ;  on  the  Church,  464 ;  on 
the  Eucharist,  465. 

Jerome  (St.),  his  definition  of  monasti- 
cism,  429 ;  his  account  of  the  design 
of  monasticism,  431. 

JentitSf  state  of  the  order  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  97,  98.  100 ;  their  unpo- 
pularity in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
105,  106 ;  their  influence,  108 ;  bank- 
ruptcy of  Father  La  Valette,  its  ef- 
fects, 121,  122;  suppression  of  the 
order  in  France,  123;  reflections  on 
it,  125 — 128;  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits in  Spain,  129 ;  by  the  pope,  130 ; 
hostility  to  them  in  Belgium,  498. 

Jewtt  their  patronage  by  the  Bavarian 
authorities  in  Church  and  state,  504 ; 
synod  of  their  rabbis  at  Brunswick, 
505;  its  proceedings,  505 — 507* 

Job,  book  of,  its  antiquity  disputed  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  478. 

Juttification,  Protestant  doctrine  on,  as- 
sailed by  Mbhler,  20. 

LaereUlk,  his  history  characterized,  91. 

Lathhury  (Mr.),  his  plan  for  reviving 
sufiragan  Bishops,  84,  85. 

Latitudinarianism,  singular  instance  of, 
in  Germany,  4. 

La  Valette,  Father,  his  connexion  with 
mercantile  transactions,  121 ;  effects 
of  his  failure  on  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
122,123. 

Legislation  for  the  Church,  its  unsatis- 
&ctory  state,  82. 

Leighton  (Archbishop),  his  opinion  of 
religious  houses,  427. 

Lemoniey,  his  History  of  France,  90. 

Le  TelUer,  his  influence  on  Louis  XIV. 
unfavourable  to  Jansenism,  100. 

Liturgy,  the  Evangelic,  in  Prussia,  its 
failure  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  503. 

Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  their  legendary 
character,  217* 

Louis  XI K,  his  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  94;  his  contest  with  the 
pope,  95 ;  his  conduct  towards  Jan- 
senism, 96,  97.  100. 

Louis  X  v.,  deficiency  of  historical  records 
of  his  reign,  90;  plots  on  his  accession, 
101 »  his  marriage,  103;  ministry  of 
Fleury,  104;  habits  of  the  king,  106, 
107;  the  Jansenists  persecuted,  113, 
1)4;  interference  of  the  Parliaments 
in  religious  controversies,  115;  his 
private  interferences  with  his  mi- 
nisters, 117;  attempt  of  Damiens  on 


the  king's  life,  119;    bis  dread   of 

death,  ib, 
Luscombe,  Bishop,  his  vindication  of  the 

English  Church,  458. 
Luther,   his  extreme  opinions  on   the 

hierarchy,  26. 

Machault,  his  ministry  in  France,  111. 

Madrid,  disturbance  at,  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  Squillare,  129. 

Manning,  Archdeacon,  his  sermons  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford,  359 ; 
his  remarks  on  holiness  as  the  most 
effective  discipline  of  the  intellect, 
ih»  s  merits  of  his  discourses,  361 ;  his 
remarks  on  evils  in  the  Church,  361 ; 
on  existing  evils,  362,  363 1  on  the 
Papacy,  364,  365. 

Marheinecke  (Dr.),  his  work  on  the 
Controversy  on  Mohler's  Symbolik,  3. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  death  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  Elizabeth,  347.  348. 

Masses,  their  sale  in  France,  500. 

Matthison  (Mr.),  his  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  education,  77*  78. 

Mendicant  Orders,  their  rapid  degene- 
racy, 443,  444. 

Metaphysics,  popularity  of  this  study  in 
Germany,  16, 17* 

Mill  (Dr.),  his  Sermons  on  the  Tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord,  198. 

Minister  of  public  tuorship,  his  character 
and  office  described  by  M.  de  Regnon, 
322,  323. 

Missions,  Christian,  impwtance  of  the 
subject,  137 !  arguments  of  Wiseman 
against  Protestant  missions,  138; 
neglect  of  the  English  people  in  re- 
ference to  the  missionary  cause,  153 
— 157-  159;  spread  of  missions,  160 
— 163 ;  necessity  of  placing  them  under 
episcopal  superintendence,  164 — 166; 
missionary  colleges  requisite,   166 — 

171. 

Mohler  (Dr.),  sketch  of  his  life  and  lite- 
rary works,  7 — 10;  design  of  his 
Symbolik,  7 ;  its  unpretending  form, 
9;  admission  of  its  primary  object, 
12;  unfair  advantages  taken  of  his 
opponents,  14,  15 ;  his  controversial 
tactics,  16,  17 ;  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment against  Protestantism,  18 — 23. 
his  views  of  the  Church,  23 — 26 ;  is 
disinclined  to  reformation  of  Romish 
errors,  26. 

Molesme,  degeneracy  of  the  monastery  of, 
442. 

Monasticism,  Mr.  Sewell's  views  on,  77 ; 
prevalence  of  dispositions  favourable 
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to  it,  424, 425  ;  arguments  of  "  Anglo- 
CathoUcus  "  for  its  revival,  425 — 427 ; 
solitude  the  essential  characteristic  oJP 
monasticism,  428,  429 ;  its  object  and 
design,  430,  431 ;  their  inconsistency 
with  proposals  for  its  revival,  432; 
questionable  nature  of  the  principle  of 
monasticism,  432,  433 :  its  subversion 
by  the  conventual  system,  433,  434  ; 
origin  of  the  latter,  434,  435 ;  habits 
of  the  ancient  monks,  435 — 437  >  of 
the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  437 
440 ;  suggestion  for  the  restoration  of 
monasticism,  441  ;  invariable  ten- 
dency to  corruption  in  the  monastic 
orders,  441 — 445 ;  their  suppression 
in  England,  445,  446 ;  plan  of  reli- 
gious foundations,  which  might  possess 
the  advantages  of  monasteries  without 
their  disadvantages,  447 — 451. 

Mounijoy,  his  severities  in  Ireland,  353. 

Mttsict  ecclesiastical,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, its  excellence,  345. 

NmUest  edict  of,  its  revocation  by  Louis 
XIV.,  94. 

National  synod,  of  the  Anglo-Gatholic 
Church,  its  composition,  48, 49 ;  would 
not  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  reli- 
gious differences,  51. 

National  system,  its  defects,  74. 

New  Jersey  (Bishop  of),  his  address  to 
the  annual  diocesan  convention,  220. 

Nitsch,  (Dr.)  his  works,  27 ;  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Mohler,  27—29;  his 
Theses  of  an  ultraprotestant  com- 
plexion, 30 — 32. 

NoaiUes,  Cardinal  de,  his  sentiments  on 
Jansenism,  112. 

Offertory,  the,  inexpedient  where  it  leads 
to  violent  opposition,  467. 

Original  Righteousness,  the  doctrine  of 
Protestantism  on,  assailed  by  Mohler, 
19. 

Original  Sin,  Protestant  doctrine  on, 
accused  of  Manicheeism  by  Mohler, 
20;  defended  by  Nitsch,  2a 

Oxfordf  attempt  to  institute  a  general 
cemetery  there,  394. 

Paget,  Rev.  P.,  his  opinion  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  reformed  mo- 
nasteries, 427. 

Papacy,  its  abolition  in  England,  364, 
365. 

Paraguay,  commercial  transactions  of 
the  Jesuits  in,  98. 

Paris,  the  Abb6,  miracles  at  his  tomb, 
106. 


Parliaments  in  France,  their  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  105 ;  their  struggle  with 
Louis  XV.,  106,  115 ;  their  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  123;  their  des- 
potism, 127. 

Parochial  system,  its  origin,  329 ;  men- 
tioned by  S.  Epiphanius,  329 ;  its 
essential  features,  330;  its  advan- 
tages, 330;  evils  of  impropriations, 
331  ;  impropriations  denounced  by 
many  eminent  churchmen,  332;  Bishop 
Bull's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  333 ; 
Dr.  Hook's  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
parochial  system  at  Leeds,  334 — 336 ; 
objections  to  this  plan  noticed,  336, 
337. 

Pastoral"  Jid  Society,  its  proceedings,  493. 

Pastoral  Conferences  in  Germany,  502. 

Perran-Zabuloe,  antiquity  of  the  church 
there,  487. 

Persuasion,  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  existing  difficulties,  468. 

Philosophers  in  France,  their  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  118. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  her  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  109,  110. 

Poor^  the,  fearful  results  likely  to  arise 
from  neglect  of  them,  257 — 259 ;  their 
deplorable  state,  259,  260;  necessity 
of  investigation,  260,  261  ;  duties  of 
employers,  267 ;  fearful  disclosures  of 
the  Report  of  the  Sanatory  Commis- 
sion, 269;  immorality  the  result  of 
too  dense  population,  272,  273  ;  pre- 
valence of  fever,  273—275 ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  other  countries 
still  worse,  275,  276;  epidemics  of 
the  middle  ages,  277 ;  defective  sewer- 
age, 280, 281 ;  expediency  of  sanatory 
r^ulations,  283 ;  alarming  indigence 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  285 ; 
evils  of  the  poor  law,  285 ;  descrip- 
tion of  a  Swiss  parish,  286 ;  respon- 
sibilities of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
289,  290  ;  expediency  of  spade  farms, 
293.  294. 

Poor  Lawsy  their  institution  by  Elizabeth, 
345. 

Portugal,  king  of,  attempt  on  his  life 
attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  128. 

Press,  the,  its  mischievous  influence  in 
the  present  day,  466. 

Private  judgment,  its  abuse  and  ii^urious 
effects  in  Germany,  4. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  its 
foundation,  158 ;  its  present  prospects 
and  claims  on  the  support  of  church-' 
men,  172—178. 

Protestantism,  its  spread  in  France,  501 ; 
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in  Germany,  Mr.  Davis's  remarks  on, 
200;  its  want  of  unity  in  Germany, 
and  unsound  methods  of  attaining  it, 
34. 

Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  their 
statistics  in  reference  to  convocation, 
41,  43,  45. 

Pusey,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  the 
declaration  proposed  for  subscription 
at  Oxford,  471. 

Ptueyt  Rev.  Dr.,  bis  views  of  the  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  church,  485 ;  his 
sentiments  on  the  rosary,  and  beads, 
485. 

Reformation,  views  of  Mr.  Ward  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  )81, 182, 192 ;  Mr.  Haweis's 
remarks  on  its  defect,  206 ;  its  effects 
in  Germany,  13;  its  original  design,  18. 

Regnon  (Marquis  de),  his  appeal  to  the 
French  Episcopate  for  a  Council,  305; 
its  contents,  S05 ;  his  statement  of  the 
result  of  government  nominations  to 
sees,  310—312. 

Relic  uforthip  at  Treves,  accounts  of  it, 
608—511. 

RitttaUf  ancient,  their  republication,  213. 

Robertson  (Mr.),  his  translation  of  Mah- 
ler's Symbolik,  9. 

Romanism,  tendency  to,  its  evils,  56,  57 ; 
inconsistencies  of  it,  61 — 63. 

Rome,  church  of,  its  mediseval  deflections 
irom  the  truth,  364 ;  religious  move- 
ment towards  reformation  within  its 
communion,  497* 

Rome,  see  of,  communion  with  it  non- 
essential by  the  admission  of  its  sup- 
porters, 62. 

Romish  missions  in  America,  495.- 

Ronge,  M.,  his  opposition  to  relic- wor- 
ship in  Germany,  511. 

Rosary,  the,  recommended  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
485,  486. 

Russeil,  (Dr.)  bishop  of  Glasgow,  his 
history  of  the  Scottish  church,  132. 

Russia,  measures  in  progress  there  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  to  conformity  with  the  Ori- 
ental, 512. 

St,  HeUer,  his  alleged  miracles,  217* 

Sawyerpooram,  conversions  there,  230. 

Schism,  justly  attributed  to  Romanists  in 
England,  59,  60. 

Schlosser,  his  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  characterized,  92,  93. 

School-book  Association  in  Scotland,  cha- 
racter of  its  publications,  219. 

Scotland,  Church  of,  its  communion  of- 


fice vindicated  by  Mr.  Christie,  220 ; 

separation  from  its    communion  on 

any  pretence  inexcusable,  492,  493; 

ecclesiastical  history  of,  its  present 

state,    133;    importance    of  correct 

views  on  it,  134,  135. 
Semeur,  the,  its  views  of  the  prospects 

of  Romanism  in  England,  58. 
Seven  Sacraments,  their  objects  described 

by  Mohler,  21,  22. 
Sewell  (Mr.),  his  sugvestions  for  the 

revival  of  conventuu  institutions,  ^b 

— 77 ;  his  views  on  monasticism,  77; 

on  discipline,  80. 
Sismondi,    materials    of  his  history  of 

France  whence  derived,  90. 
Souihey,  his  opinion  on  the  expediency 

of  reformed  monasteries,  427. 
Spam,  Queen  of,  anecdote    respecting 

the,  103. 
Spelman,  his  views  on  Christian  burial, 

374. 
Staudemaier  (Dr.),  his  review  of  Baur,  3. 
Stephen,  St,  of  Cistertium,  his  life,  437. 
Stephen  (Mr.),  his  history  of  the  Scottish 

Church,  135. 
Stillness  in  God,  beautiful  remarks  of 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce  on,  202. 
Strickland  (Miss),  her  lives  of  the  Queens 

of  England  characterized,  339,  340; 

merits  and  defects  of  her  life  of  Eliu- 

beth,  340 ;  her  hostility  to  Elizabeth, 

351 ;    injustice  of  her    imputationi, 

352—354 
Sweden,  present  position  of  the  Church 

of,  512,  513 ;  state  of  the  Church  in, 

240. 
Switzerland,  religious  disturbances  there, 

513. 
Symbolical  books  of  Roman  Catholics  and 

Protestants  according  to  Mohler,  18, 

19. 
Synods,  not  anciently  elective,  37 ;  con- 
sisted of  bishops,  37, 38. 

Ten  thousand,  retreat  of  the,  illustrated 

by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  475. 
Trt^  in  holy  things  in  France,  500. 
Trinity,  incorrect  language  on  the,  to  be 

deprecated,  209. 
TUbingen,  university  of,  juxtaposition  of 

Romanism  and  Lutherantsm  at,  4 

Unigenitus,  the  Bull,  its  publication,  97; 

hostility  of  the  French  parliaments  to 

it,  105. 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

questionable  nature  of  the  expression, 

67. 
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Umoerntiet  tif  England,  their  Catholic 
character,  65. 

Vervitrsy  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  there, 
498. 

Visitations,  episcopal,  powers  exercised 
in  them,  81. 

Visiting  Societies,  pamphlet  against,  221. 

Voltaire,  character  of  his  historical  wri- 
tings, 88. 


Wales,  dioceses  in,  85. 

Ward  (Mr.),  character  of  his  "  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church,"  179—481 ;  his 
sentiments  with  reference  to  the  En- 
glish Church,  the  Reformation,  and 
the  errors  of  Romanism,  181,  182 ;  il- 
lustrative   extracts,    183 — 185;     his 


opinions  of ''  High-Churchmen,"  185; 
his  views  on  Tradition  and  Scripture, 
185,  186;  similarity  of  his  views  to 
those  of  dissenters,  186 — 188  ;  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, 192,  193;  his  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  English  Church,  194 ; 
his  partiality  to  Romanism,  195;  its 
ii\justice,  198;  proposed  censure  on 
him,  469. 

Welsh  historical  documents,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  text,  479. 

William  III.  subsidized  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  against  Louis  XIV.,  95. 

Witchcraft,  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  in  regard 
to,  94. 

Woodward  (Rev.  H.),  his  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  220. 
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